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PART  I— OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SEA 


CHAPTER    1 

NAVAL     BHGAGEliEMTS     IN     MANY     WATBRS 

m  HE  months  whieh  brought  tlie  second  year  of  war  to  a  dose 
-^  were  marked  hj  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  all  the  navies 
engaged.  Sev^al  singe-ship  actions  took  idace^  md  the  Ger- 
mans pursued  their  submarine  tactics  with  steady^  if  not  bril- 
UaBt^  resiiltak 

ft  was  dturing' this  period  that  ^bey  sent  the  first  stxbmersible 
merchant  ship  across  the  Atlantic  and  gave  further  proof  of 
having  devcleped  undersea  craft  to  an  amazing  state  of  eS&r 
eieney.  On  their  part  the  British  found  new  and  improved 
metboda  of  ataiking  submarines  until  it  was  a  hazardous 
business  for  such  craft  to  approach  the  British  coast.  A  con- 
siderable number  were  captured;  just  how  many  was  not  re- 
vealed. 
'  After  a  slaek«iing  in  the  submarine  campaign  against  mar- 
chant  riiips,  due  partly  to  a  division  of  opinion  at  home  and 
largely  to  tile  growing  protests  of  neutrals,  Germany  declared 
that  afta:  March  1,  lO'lG^  every  ship  bdonging  to  an  enemy  that 
carried  a  gun  would  be  oonsidexed  an  auxiliary,  and  torpedoed 
without  warning.  (For  an  acceunt  of  the  negotiationa  with 
the  United  States  iA  refaitun  to  this  edtet,  aee  United  States 
and  the  BeUigerenis,  Part  XL) 

A  spirited  &t^  took  place  in  the  North  Sea  on  FdMruary  29, 
1916,  when  the  Grief,  a  German  auxiliary  of  lO^KK)  tons^  met 
the  AleatUartt,  lS>dOO  tons»  a  converted  British  merchantman. 
The  Gri^  was  attempting  to  slip  through  the  blockade  under 
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Norwegian  colors  when  hailed.  She  parleyed  with  the  British 
vessel  until  the  latter  came  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  her. 
Then,  seeing  a  boat  put  out»  the  German  unmasked  her  guns  and 
Opened  fire.  Broadside  followed  broadside.  In  twelve  minutes  the 
Grief  was  on  fire  and  the  Alcantara  sinking  from  the  explosion 
of  a  torpedo.  The  Grief  might  have  got  away  had  not 
two  other  British  vessels  come  on  the  scene,  the  converted 
cruiser  Andes  ending  her  days  with  a  few  long-range  shots. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  men  and  oflScers  out  of  300  on  the 
Grief  were  saved,  and  the  British  lost  five  officers  and  sixty- 
nine  men.  Both  vessels  went  to  the  bottom  after  as  gallant 
an  action  as  the  war  had  produced.  The  Grief  was  equipped 
for  a  raiding  cruise  and  also  was  believed  to  have  had  on  board 
a  big  cargo  of  mines.  When  the  fire  started  by  exploding  shells 
reaching  her  hold  she  blew  up  with  a  terrific  detonation  and 
literally  was  split  in  twain.  Officers  of  the  Alcantara  spoke 
warmly  of  their  enemy's  good  showing.  One  of  them  said  that 
they  approached  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Grief 
before  being  torpedoed  apd  boarding  parties  actually  had  been 
ordered  to  get  ready.  They  were  preparing  to  lash  the  rigging 
of  the  two  vessels  together  in  the  time-honored  way  and  settle 
accounts  with  sheath  knives  when  the  torpedo  struck  and  the 
Alcantara  drifted  away  helpless. 

On  the  stroke  of  midnight,  February  29,  1916,  the  German 
edict  went  into  effect  placing  armed  merchantmen  in  a  classi- 
fication with  auxiliary  cruisers.  The  opening  of  March  also 
was  marked  by  the  deliverance  of  a  German  ultimatum  in 
Lisbon,  demanding  that  ships  seized  by  the  Portuguese  be  sur- 
rendered within  forty-eight  hours.  Thirty-eight  German  and 
Austrian  steamers  had  been  requisitioned,  striking  another  blow 
at  Teutonic  sea  power.  Most  of  these  belonged  to  Germany. 
Coincident  with  Portugal's  action  Italy  commandeered  thirty-four 
German  ships  lying  in  Italian  ports,  and  several  others  in  her 
territorial  waters.  All  Austrian  craft  had  been  seized  months 
before,  but  the  fiction  of  peace  with  Germany  still  was  punc- 
tiliously observed  by  both  nations.  Despite  this  action  Germany 
did  not  declare  war  upon  her  quondam  ally. 
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Italy  brought  another  issue  shandy  to  the  fore  in  the  eaiiy 
days  of  March.  A  £ew  at  her  passenger  vessels  running  to 
America  and  otiber  countries  had  been  armed  previous  to  that 
time.  It  was  done  quietly,  and  commanders  found  many  reasons 
for  the  presenee  of  guns  on  their  vessels.  Of  a  sudden  all 
Italian  passenger  craft  sailed  with  8-inch  pieces  fore  and  aft. 

Berlin  an&ennoed  tihat  on  tiie  first  day  of  Mardi,  1916,  Ger- 
man submarines  iaad  smsik  two  French  axcdliaries  off  Havre, 
and  a  fir^jdi  psttral  veamA  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Paris  promptly  -denied  tiie  fifaotement,  and  Londoai  ^was  noneom- 
mittaL  No  other  paitienlans  were  made  pabUc.  Sussiaii  troops 
landed  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  on  March  fi,  1916,  under  the  guns 
of  a  Ettssiaoi  naval  division  and  look  Atina,  seventy-iive  miles  east 
of  Trebizei!id«  the  objective  of  the  Grand  Buke  Constantine's 
aimy.  Thirty  Turkish  -vesselfi,  mcvstly  saiiiBg  ships  loaded 
mth  vmr  supidies,  were  fmnk  Miong  Ae  shoie  within  a  few 

days. 

Winflton  Spencer  Ofaiwcbill,  iormer  First  !Lord  ^  Use  Admir- 
alty, on  If  arch  7, 1916,  deliverea  a  warning  in  4fae  House  of  Com- 
mons against  whttt  he  iseli^^d  to  be  inacteqpate  naval  prepara- 
tions. He  efaatien^ed  «tatexBeirts  made  b^  Artiiur  J.  Balfour, 
his  sueeesMC,  on  tte  navy -s  readiness.  Mr.  Balfour  had  just 
preeaated  naval  estimates  to  One  Home,  and  among  other  things 
set  fead&i  that  Britain  had  mcieaaed  iier  navy  by  1,000,000  tons 
and  move  than  doubled  its  pBecsannel  sinoe  hostilities  began. 
This  encaiiragittg  assuranoe  impressBd  tiie  world,  but  Colonel 
Ca]kiM!«chill  demanded  timt  Sir  JcAm  Fisher,  who  had  resigned 
as  Finst  Sea  Ixxrd,  be  recalled  to  his  post. 

An  announeement  from  Td^yo,  XEarch  8, 1^:6,  served  to  show 
the  new  frieiuiship  betwe^i  Russia  and  Japan.  Three  war- 
idiiys  ci^tured  by  the  Japanese  in  the  conflict  witii  Russia  were 
purdiaflfid  by  the  czar  and  added  to  Russian  naval  forces.  They 
were  ihe  Soya,  fiie  Tnngo  and  tJ«  Sagnmi,  f ormeriy  the  Variag, 
PoUana  and  Peresviet,  all  smaH  but  useful  ships.  Following 
the  C£^ure  of  Atina,  the  Russians  took  Rizeh  on  March  9,  1916/ 
a  city  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Trefaiascmd,  an  advance  of  forty 
miles  in  three  days  toward  that  important  port.    The  fleet  co- 
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operated,  and  it  was  announced  that  ihe  defenses  of  Tre}>izond 
itself  were  under  fire  and  fast  crumbling  away. 

On  March  16,  1916,  the  HoUand-Lloyd  passenger  steamer 
TubantiOi  a  vessel  of  15,000  tons,  was  sunk  near  the  Dutch 
coast  by  a  mine  or  torpedo.  She  was  commonly  believed  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  submarine.  Her  eighty-odd  passen- 
gers and  300  men  reached  shore.  Several  Americans  were 
aboard.  Statements  by  some  of  the  crew  that  four  persons  lost 
their  lives  could  not  be  verified,  but  several  of  the  Tubantia^s 
officers  made  affidavit  that  the  vessel  was  torpedoed. 

The  incident  aroused  public  feeling  in  Holland  to  fever  pitch, 
and  there  were  threats  of  war.  Germany  hastened  to  deny 
that  a  submarine  attacked  the  ship,  and  made  overtures  to  the 
Dutch  Government,  offering  reparation  if  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  a  German  torpedo  sank  the  steamer.  This  was 
never  proved,  and  notiiing  came  of  the  matter.  But  it  cost 
Germany  many  friends  in  Holland  and  intensified  the  fear  and 
hatred  entertained  toward  their  neighbor  by  the  majority  of 
Hollanders.  It  served  to  keep  Dutch  troops,  already  mobilized, 
under  arms,  and  gave  Berlin  a  bad  quarter  hour. 

Fast  on  the  heels  of  this  incident  came  the  sinking  of  another 
Dutch  steamer,  the  Palembang,  which  was  torpedoed  and  went 
down  March  18,  1916,  near  Galloper  Lights  in  a  Thames  estu- 
ary. Three  torpedoes  struck  the  vessel  and  nine  of  her  crew 
were  injured.  This  second  attack  in  three  days  upon  Dutch 
vessels  wrought  indignation  in  Holland  to  the  breaking  point 
The  Hague  sent  a  strong  protest  to  Berlin,  which  again  replied 
in  a  conciliatory  tone,  hinting  that  an  English  submarine  had 
fired  on  the  Palembang  in  the  hope  of  embroiling  Holland  with 
Germany.  This  suggestion  was  instantly  rejected  by  the  Dutch 
press  and  people.  Negotiations  failed  to  produce  any  definite 
result,  save  to  prolong  the  matter  until  tension  had  been  some- 
what relieved.  The  French  destroyer  Rerumdin  fell  prey  to  a 
submarine  in  the  Adriatic  on  the  same  day.  Three  officers, 
including  the  commander,  and  forty-four  of  her  crew,  were 
drowned.  Vienna  also  announced  the  loss  in  the  Adriatic  of  the 
hospital  ship  Elektra  on  March  18,  1916.    She  was  said  to  have 
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been  torpedoed,  fttthoHgfa  proper^  ixiaxted.  One  amitor  was 
killed  and  two  mans  servingr  a»  irarseB  nertvBd  wiwinfi^ 

Gemmi  sobiBarine  activity  in  ther  viciiaciky  of  the  Thmneff  was 
cmpkmiaeA  Manrdft  22^  ]91»^  when  tbe  GaBoptr  LjghtsliiVr  ^K^l 
knowB  to  sdi  smtsartag  men^  went  to  the  bsEttMS  after  being 
tefpedwwL  The  vessel  was  ststinnttd  off  daR^eroiu  sheofe  near 
the  movth  of  the  river.  The  Germans  suffered  tbe  k»B  of  a 
7,00^ton  rtenniiip  on  thai  Aay,  when  the  Sgpar^mt^  wm-  sunk 
b7  a  BuKQflB  WfiDBhip)  iiD  lAie  Black  Sea.  She  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Buligarian  port  of  Varn»  at  the  outbreak  of  the  emiilict 
fl&d  atteiaytei  t9  veaciK  CeMtairlimfAe  with  a  nBTgo  of  food- 
sbiffsy  \nA  a  RnsBiasi  piatrei  veseel'  ended  her  career. 

Another  frage^  of  the  sea  came  at  a  momenft  wh^en  strained 
lelations  bttivtsn  Germany  and  Ae  United  States^  ma^  almost 
anything^  probable,  Tbe  Sussex,  a  Channet  steamer  piying  be- 
twe&M  Folkatotte  and  Wupper  wae  Ut  by  a  torpedo»  March  24, 
1916^  wben  about  tttree  hoors^  sail  ffom  Htm  f^tmer  port,  and 
some  fifty  penoas  bat  their  Hvesv  A  momeKl  after  the  missile 
stnick  there  was^  an  explosiOR  in  five  engine  roem  tfiat  spread 
panic  among  her  386  passengers,  many  of  whom  were  Belgian 
women,  and  dttUren  ntvugetta  boienid  tor  Enghmd.  Ch¥e  or  two 
boata  oveztamedt-  and  a  mxmber  of  frightened  wemeft  jumped 
into  the  water  witboai  oMaming^  lUe  preaefrversF.  Onier»  strapped 
COS  the  cork  Jackets  and  wvre  rescued  hours  hvter.  Some  of 
ttie  victizar  w^re  hilled  outright  by  tiite  anpaet  of  tbe  torpedo 
ansd  the  secoiBd  explosioa.  Fertunataly  tSie  vessel  remained  afloat 
and  her  wireless  hrovgit  rescue  eiaft  f rem  beth  svdes  of  the 
Cfaannelr 

The  reseuers  picked  op  practicaHy  aH  d  those  in  the  water 
who  had  doamed  Bfe  belts  avfd  took:  aboard  those  hi  the  boats. 
Many  of  the  passengers,  including  several  Americans,  saw  the 
torpedo's  wake.  It  was  stated  tiiat  the  imdersea  craft  ap- 
proached the  Sussex  miAer  the  lee  of  a  captured  Belgian  vessel, 
SBid  when  wiQiia  easy  target  distance  fired  ttie  torpedo.  Ac- 
cordhiiir  t»  this  version,  the  Bdgian  ship  then  was  compelled 
to  vat  about  and  leave  the  stricken  steamer^s  passengers  and 
erew  to  what  seemed  certain  destruction.     The  presence  of 
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this  third  craft  never  was  definitely  established,  although 
vouched  for  by  a  number  of  those  on  the  Sussex. 

Of  thirty  American  passengers  five  or  six  sustained  painful 
injuries.  The  victims  included  several  prominent  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  Enrique  Granados,  the  Spanish  composer,  and 
his  wife.  They  had  just  returned  from  the  United  States  where 
they  had  witnessed  the  presentation  of  his  opera  "Goyescas." 

The  Sussex,  which  flew  the  French  flag,  although  owned  by 
a  British  company,  had  no  guns  aboard  and  was  in  no  wise 
an  auxiliary  craft.  She  reached  Boulogne  in  tow,  and  the 
American  consul  there  reported  that  undoubtedly  she  had  been 
toi*pedoed.  (For  an  account  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  in  relation  to  this  affair  see  United 
States  and  the  Belligerents,  Part  XI).  Ambassador  Gerard,  in 
Berlin,  was  instructed  to  ask  the  German  Government  for  any 
particulars  of  the  incident  in  its  possession,  so  as  to  aid  the 
United  States  in  reaching  a  conclusion.  Berlin,  after  much  eva- 
sion, admitted  that  a  submarine  had  sunk  a  vessel  near  the 
spot  where  the  Sussex  was  lost,  but  gave  it  an  entirely  different 
description. 

The  British  converted  liner  Minneapolis,  used  as  a  trans- 
port, was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean  with  a  loss  of  eleven 
lives,  although  this  vessel  also  stayed  afloat,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  in  London,  March  26,  1916.  She  was  a  ship 
of  16,643  tons  and  formerly  ran  in  the  New  York-Liverpool 
service.  In  a  brush  between  German  and  British  forces  near 
the  German  coast,  March  25,  1916,  a  British  light  cruiser,  the 
Cleopatra,  rammed  and  sunk  a  German  destroyer.  The  British 
destroyer  Medusa  also  was  sunk,  but  her  crew  escaped  to  other 
vessels.  In  addition  the  Germans  lost  two  of  their  armed  fishing 
craft. 

Fourteen  nuns  and  101  other  persons  were  killed  or  drowned 
March  30,  1916,  when  the  Russian  hospital  ship  Portugal  was 
sunk  in  the  Black  Sea  between  Batum  and  Rizeh  on  the  Ana- 
tolian coast  by  a  torpedo.  The  Portugal  had  stopped  and  was 
preparing  to  take  aboard  wounded  men  on  shore.  Several  of 
those  on  the  vessel  saw  the  periscope  of  a  submarine  appear 
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above  the  waves,  but  had  no  fear  of  an  attack,  as  the  Portiigal 
was  plainly  marked  with  the  Red  Cross  insignia  and  was  flying 
a  Red  Cross  flag  from  her  peak. 

The  submarine  circled  about  the  ships  twice  and  tiaen,  to  the 
horror  of  those  who  were  watching,  fired  a  torpedo.  The  mis- 
sile went  astray,  but  another  folkiwed  and  foimd  its  mark.  Al- 
though the  riiip  was  at  anchor,  with  the  shore  near  by,  it  was 
hnpossiUe  to  get  all  ot  her  crew  and  woimded  to  safety. 

This  attack  greatly  incensed  Russia.  She  sent  protests  to  all 
of  the  neutral  powers,  calling  attention  to  the  deed  perpetrated 
against  her.  The  flame  of  national  anger  was  fanned  higher 
when  Constantinople  issued  a  statement  saying  that  a  Turkish 
submarine  had  sunk  the  Portugal,  claiming  that  she  flew  the 
Russian  merchant  flag  without  any  of  the  usual  Red  Cross  mark- 
ings upon  her  hull.  It  was  said  that  the  explosion  which  shat^ 
tered  the  vessel  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  ammunition. 

On  the  morning  of  March  80,  1916,  the  steamship  Matoppo, 
a  British  freighter,  put  into  Lewes,  Delaware,  with  her  master 
and  his  crew  of  fifty  men  held  prisoners  by  a  single  individual. 
Ernest  SchiHer,  as  he  called  himself,  had  gone  aboard  the  Ma- 
toppo in  New  York,  March  29,  1916,  and  hid  himself  away  until 
the  vessel  passed  Sandy  Hook,  bound  for  Vladiovstok.  Then 
he  came  out  and  with  the  aid  of  two  weapons  whfch  the  Captain 
described  as  horse  pistols,  proceeded  to  cow  the  ntaster  and  crew. 
Schiller  announced  that  the  Mato^o  was  a  German  prize  of 
war  and  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  moved  a  hostile 
hand.  The  crew  believed  him.  They  also  had  an  uneasy  fear 
that  certain  bombs  which  Schiller  mentioned  wowH  be  set  oflf 
miless  fhey  obeyed. 

With  Schiller  in  command  the  Matoppo  headed  down  tbe  coast, 
her  captor  keephig  vigil.  Ofl'  Delaware  he  ordered  Uie  Captain 
to  make  port.  The  latter  obeyed,  but  also  signaled  to  sirore  that 
a  pirate  was  aboard.  Port  authorities  then  sent  a  boat  along- 
side, and  Stshiller  was  arrested.  He  admitted  under  examinaition 
fliat  he  and  three  other  men  had  plotted  to  blow  up  the  Cunard 
finer  Parmoma.  They  bought  the  dynamfte  and  made  the 
bombs,  but  his  companions'  courage  failed,  and  title  fdan  was 
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abandoned.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  stow  away  on  some  out- 
ward bound  ship,  seize  her  at  sea  and  make  for  Germany.  With 
this  purpose  in  mind  Schiller  got  aboard  the  Matoppo,  but  the 
other  conspirators  deserted  him.  Not  to  be  foiled,  he  captured 
the  vessel  single-handed.  It  developed  that  his  name  was 
Clarence  Reginald  Hodson,  his  father  having  been  an  English- 
man, but  he  was  bom  of  a  German  mother,  had  been  raised  in 
Germany,  and  was  fully  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  German  causa. 
After  a  trial  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  life,  the  only  man  serving 
such  a  sentence  in  the  United  States  on  a  charge  of  piracy. 


CHAPTER    II 


MINOR     ENGAGEMENTS     AND     LOSSES 

THE  beginning  of  April  found  growing  discontent  among 
neutrals  against  the  British  blockade  of  Grermany  and  the 
virtual  embargo  on  many  other  nations.  Sweden  especially 
demonstrated  resentment.  The  United  States  made  new  repre- 
sentations about  the  seizure  and  search  of  first-class  mail.  All 
of  this  did  not  deter  the  Allies  from  pursuing  their  policy  of 
attrition  toward  Germany. 

The  opening  day  of  the  month  saw  the  arrival  in  New  York 
harbor  of  the  first  armed  French  steamer  to  reach  that  port.  The 
Vvlcain,  a  freighter,  tied  up  at  her  dock  with  a  47-milli- 
meter quick-firing,  gun  mounted  at  the  stem.  Inquiries  followed, 
with  the  usual  result,  and  the  advancing  days  found  other  French 
vessels  arriving,  some  of  the  passenger  liners  carrying  three  and 
four  75-millimeter  pieces,  the  famous  seventy-fives. 

On  April  6,  1916,  Paris  announced  that  French  and  British 
warships  had  sunk  a  submarine  at  an  unnamed  point  and  cap- 
tured the  crew.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  many 
reports  were  current  of  frequent  captures  made  by  the  Allies 
of  enemy  submersibles.  The  British  seldom  admitted  such  cap- 
tures, seeking  to  befog  Berlin  as  to  the  fate  of  her  submarines. 

1— Gt.  War  i 
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But  there  was  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  them  had  been  taken 
by  both  French  and  British. 

An  Austrian  transport  was  torpedoed  by  a  French  submarine 
and  lost  in  the  Adriatic,  April  8,  1916.  Neither  the  loss  of  life 
nor  the  name  of  the  vessel  was  made  public  by  Vienna. 

Two  days  later  a  Russian  destroyer,  the  Strogi,  rammed  and 
sunk  an  enemy  submersible  near  the  spot  where  the  hospital  ship 
Portugal  was  torpedoed. 

Reports  from  Paris,  April  18, 1916,  stated  that  the  French  had 
captured  the  submarine  that  torpedoed  the  Sussex.  It  was  said 
that  her  crew  and  commander  were  prisoners,  and  that  documen- 
tary evidence  had  been  obtained  on  the  vessel  to  prove  that  she 
sank  the  Sussex.  The  report  could  not  be  verified,  but  Paris 
semiofficially  intimated  that  she  had  indisputable  proof  that  the 
Sussex  was  a  submarine's  victim.  The  two  incidents  coincided 
so  well  that  the  capture  of  the  vessel  was  believed  to  have  been 
made. 

Trebizond  fell  April  18,  1916,  the  Russian  fleet  cooperating 
in  a  grand  assault.  This  gave  Russia  possession  of  a  fine  port 
on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  Black  Sea  and  marked  important 
progress  for  her  armies  in  Asia. 

Zeebrugge,  Belgium,  was  shelled  by  the  British  fleet,  April  25, 
1916,  the  city  sustaining  one  of  the  longest  and  heaviest  bom- 
bardments which  it  had  suffered  since  its  capture  by  the  Ger- 
mans. As  a  convenient  base  for  submarines  it  was  a  particularly 
troublesome  thorn  to  the  Allies,  and  the  bombardment  was 
directed  mainly  at  buildings  suspected  of  being  submarine  work- 
shops, and  the  harbor  defenses.  Several  vessels  were  sunk  and 
much  damage  wrought,  the  German  batteries  at  Heyst,  Blanken- 
berghe,  and  Knocke  coming  in  for  the  heavy  fire. 

Naval  vessels  on  guard  engaged  the  Germans  and  succeeded  In 
driving  them  off,  although  outnumbered.  Two  British  cruisers 
were  hit,  without  serious  injury.  The  attack  was  part  of  a  con- 
certed plan  which  contemplated  a  smashing  blow  at  the  British 
line,  while  the  Irish  trouble  engaged  attention. 

One  British  auxiliary  was  lost  and  her  crew  captured  and  a 
destroyer  damaged  in  a  scouting  engagement  off  the  Flanders 

2— Gt.  War  5 
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coast  on  April  25,  1916.  The  id^itity  of  the  veBsel  was  never 
learned.  The  E'22,  a  British  submarine,  went  down  April  25, 
1916,  in  another  fi^t.  l%e  Gerramna  eooied  Bcaxn  when  they 
sank  an  unidentified  gas^ri  vessel  off  the  Dogget  Bank  after  dusk 
April  26,  1916. 

Reports  from  Holland,  April  2ft,  1916,  told  of  the  sankinsr  by  an 
armed  British  trawler  of  a  submarine  near  tiie  north  coast  of 
Scotland.  The  enemy  vessel  had  halted  two  Dutch  steam^^ 
when  the  trawler  appeared.  The  snfamersibfe  was  said  to  be  of 
the  newest  and  largrest  tjrpe  and  sixty  hien  were  believed  to  have 
been  lost  with  her.  Ilie  British  annotraoed  the  ainkiBcr  ei  a  aub- 
marine  on  tbe  same  day  off  the  east  coast,  <Bie  offics  and  seven- 
teen men  beini:  taken  prisoners.  It  was  beliewsd  diat  the  two 
reports  concerned  the  same  craft. 

London  also  admitted  liie  loss  on  April  26, 1916,  of  the  hattJe- 
ship  RiissM,  which  struck  a  mine  or  was  torpedoed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Admiral  Freemantle,  whose  flag  she  bore,  was  among 
tiie  600  men  saved.  The  loss  of  life  Indnded  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  officera  and  mm. 

The  RvMdl  was  a  vessel  of  14^0  tons,  earned  £rar  12- 
inch  guns»  twelve  6-inch  pieces,  and  a  ^bnmg  aeoondary  tettery. 
She  hdon^ed  to  the  piedreadnousfat  pmod,  bvt  was  a  formidable 
fighting  dip. 

The  quality  of  Russia's  determiiuUiion  to  win  victory,  despite 
serious  reverses  in  the  fiekU  was  wdl  indicated  by  an  announce- 
ment made  in  Fetrograd,  May  1,  191^.  A  railroad  from  the 
capital  to  Soroka,  on  the  White  Sea,  begun  sinoe  the  war  started, 
had  just  reached  ccMnpletion«  It  covered  a  distance  of  386  miles 
and  made  accessible  a  port  that  hitherto  had  been  practically 
useless,  where  it  was  proposed  to  divert  ocMnmerdal  shipmoite. 
This  kft  free  for  war  purposes  the  port  of  Ardiangel,  sole 
window  of  Russia  looking  upon  the  west  until  Sor(^ca  was  linked 
with  Petrograd.  German  activity  had  halted  all  shipping  to 
Russian  Baltic  ports.  At  the  moment  announcement  was  made 
of  this  event  more  than  100  ships  were  waiting  for  the  ice  to 
break  up,  permitting  passage  to  Archangel  and  Soroka,  which 
are  held  in  the  grip  of  the  north  for  many  months  of  each  year. 
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A  majority  of  these  vessels  carried  ^ns,  ammunition,  harness, 
auto  trucks  and  other  things  sorely  needed  by  the  Czar's  armies. 
Additional  supplies  were  pouring  in  through  Vladivostok  for 
the  long  haul  across  Siberia. 

May  1,  1916,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  a  British  mine 
sweeper,  the  Nasturtium,  in  the  Mediterranean  along  with  the 
armed  yacht  Aegtisa,  both  said  to  have  been  sunk  by  floating 
mines. 

The  Aegusa  formerly  was  the  Erin,  the  private  yacht  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  and  valued  at  $375,000  when  the  Gk)vernment 
took  it  over.  The  craft  was  well  known  to  Americans,  as  Sir 
Thomas,  several  times  challenger  for  the  international  cup  held 
in  America,  had  made  more  tiian  one  trip  to  our  shores  on  the 
vessel. 

The  French  submarine  Bernouille  was  responsible  for  the  sink- 
ing of  an  enemy  torpedo  boat  in  the  Adriatic,  May  4, 1916. 

Washington  received  a  note  from  Germany,  May  6, 1916,  offer- 
ing to  modify  her  submarine  orders  if  the  United  States  would 
protest  to  Great  Britain  against  the  stringent  blockade  laid  upon 
Germany.  This  offer  met  with  prompt  rejection.  President 
Wilson  standing  firm  and  insisting  upon  disavowal  for  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Sussex  and  search  of  merchantmen  before  attack. 
(See  United  States  and  the  Belligerents,  Part  XI.) 

Laden  with  munitions,  the  White  Star  liner  Cymric  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  May  9,  1916,  near  the  British  coast  with  a  loss 
of  five  killed.  The  vessel  remained  afloat  for  several  hours,  and 
the  remainder  of  her  110  officers  and  men  were  saved.  She  had 
no  passengers  aboard. 

An  Austrian  transport,  name  unknown,  went  down  in  the 
Adriatic,  May  10, 1916,  after  a  French  submarine  torpedoed  her. 
She  was  believed  to  have  had  a  heavy  cargo  of  munitions,  but 
few  soldiers,  and  probably  was  bound  for  Durazzo,  Albania,  from 
Pola,  the  naval  base. 

The  M-SO,  a  §mall  British  monitor,  was  struck  by  shells  from  a 
Turkish  battery  upon  the  island  of  Kesten  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  sunk  on  the  night  of  May  IS,  1916.  Casualities  consisted  of 
two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
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The  smmx  weniSier  of  Maj  brou^t  a  resumption  of  attacks 
by  Britisft  and  Rgrsskoi  submarines  in  the  Baltic.  May  18, 
1916,  London  annonneed  that  four  German  steamers,  tfte  Kolga^ 
Biancha,  Hera  and  Trav,  had  been  halted^  and  d^troyed  fn  that 
sea  wiGhin  a  few  days.  Other  snmlar  reports  f  oilowetf  and  Ger- 
man shipfrin^  was  ahnost  cfr fren  from  th^  BhRie,  th^by  catting 
off  an  important  source*  of  supf^  with  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  only  neutrals  still  trading  with  Germany  to  any  considerable 
extent.  For  her  part,  Germanx  alleged  tl»f  several  merchant 
ships  torpedoed  by  iShe  B!ritisb  were  sunk  witiiout  warnnig*  and 
some  of  tihe  crews  killed.  London  denied  the  efaarge^  and  there 
was  none  to  jjrove  or*  disprove*  it. 

An  ItalSian  destroyer  performed  a  diaring'  feat  on  ISte  night  of 
May  30,  1916,  running  into  the  harbor  at  Trieste  and  sinking  a 
large  transport  belfeved  to  have  many  soMfers  aboard.  Siearcely 
a  soul  watf  saved,  current  report  stated.  The  raifcr  crept  otrt  to 
sea  agariir  and  mapde"  good  faer  escape. 


CHAPTER    III 


THE      HATTLE     OF     JJITZAKD     BANK  — 

ffECriTNING 

A  GREAT  naval  barCtfe  w«s  fovght  in  the  North  Sea  off  Jutfemd, 
where,  in  the  aificrmKHi  imd  evening  hours  of  ISiay  SI,  1916, 
the  fleets  of  Engiland  and  Germany  daiAied  In  what  nuight  have 
been — but  was  not — ^the  most  important  naval  fight  19  history. 
Why  it  missed  this  nKimate  distinction  i»  not  aKogether  dear. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  dear  to  vdiich  side  victory  Itoned  To 
pronounce  a  satisfactoryjudjfmenton  this  point  we  need  far  more 
information  than  we  have  at  present,  not  only  as  tc^  the  respee- 
tive  losses  of  the  contending  fleets,  but  as  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  battle  was  fought  and  the  degree  of  saccess  attained 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectsw  The  official  German 
report  states  that  the  German  fleet  left  port  **on  a  mission  to  the 
northward."    No  certain  evidence  is  at  hand  as  to>  the  natnre  of 
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this  mission ;  but  whatever  it  was,  it  can  hardly  have  been  accom- 
plished, as  the  most  northerly  point  reached  was  less  than  180 
miles  from  the  point  of  departure,  and  the  whole  fleet,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  was  back  in  port  within  thirty-six  hours  of  tiie 
time  of  leaving. 

It  has  been  surmised,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  German  plan  was  to  force  a  passage  for  their  battle  cruisers 
through  the  channel  between  Scotland  and  Norway  into  the  open 
sea,  where,  with  their  high  speed  and  long-range  guns,  they 
might,  at  least  for  a  time,  have  paralyzed  transatlantic  com- 
merce with  very  serious  results  for  England's  industries,  aftd 
still  more  serious  results  for  her  supplies  of  food. 

Another  and  a  somewhat  more  plausible  theory  is  that  the 
plan  contemplated  the  escape  to  the  open  sea,  not  of  the  battle 
cruisers  themselves,  but  of  a  number  of  very  fast  armed  mer- 
chant cruisers  of  the  Moewe  type,  which  were  to  repeat  the 
Moewe'8  exploit  on  a  large  scale,  serving  the  same  purpose  that 
the  submarines  served  during  the  period  of  their  greatest 
activity.  Color  is  lent  to  this  theory  by  what  is  known  of  tiie 
controversy  now  going  on  in  Germany  between  those  who  advo- 
cate a  renewal  of  the  submarine  warfare  against  commerce,  and 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this.  It  is  evident  that  if  fast  cruisers 
could  be  maintained  on  England's  trade  routes  they  might  do  all 
that  the  submarine  could  do  and  more,  and  this  without  raising 
any  question  as  to  their  rights  under  international  law. 

Whatever  the  plan  was,  we  must  assume  that  it  was  thwarted 
by  the  interposition  of  the  British  fleet;  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  battle  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  British  victory.  The 
German  fleet  is  back  behind  the  fortifications  and  the  mine  fields 
of  the  Helgoland  Bight,  in  the  waters  which  have  been  its 
refuge  for  nearly  two  years  of  comparative  inactivity.  And  the 
British  fleet  still  holds  the  command  of  the  sea  with  a  force 
which  makes  its  command  complete,  and,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, permanent. 

From  the  narrower  point  of  view  of  results  on  the  actual  field 
of  battle,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  at  present  available  that» 
althous^  the  Germans  were  first  to  withdraw,  they  had  the 
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advantage  m  tiiat  they  lost  fewer  ships  than  liieir  opponents  and 
less  important  ones.  This  is  mot  admitted  by  tiie  British,  and 
it  may  not  be  true,  but  we  ha^ie  tbe  positriw  assnraiice  of  ihe 
German  Govi»!Tunent  that  it  is  so,  and  no  real  ervidenoe  to  the 
contrary.  It  must  therefore  be  accepted  for  the  preaoit,  always 
with  remembraxK^  of  the  fact  that  the  first  reports  givea  out  by 
the  German  autiiorities  are  admitted  to  ha^e  been  nndarstated 
^or  mihtary  reasons.''  Only  time  can  tdl  ns  wlMther  the  world 
has  tiie  whole  truth  even  now.  Birt  taimis:  the  situation  as  it 
appears  from  the  official  statements  on  both  aides  the  iosaes  are 
as  follows: 

Bbttish:  German: 

Battleships  Battleships 

None  One 

Battle  Crtusers  Battle  Cruisers 

Three  One 

Armored  Cruisers  Armored  Cruisers 

Three  None 

Light  Cruisers  Light  Cruisers 

None  Pour 

Destroyers  Destroyers 

Eight  Five 

It  is  certain  that  tiie  British  losses  as  hae  dvett  arc  sid> 
stantially  correct.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been  said,  tiiat  the  Ger- 
man losses  are  much  uBderstated.  British  officers  and  seamen 
claim  to  have  actually  eeen  se^^ral  lai^f  e  German  ships  blow  up, 
and  they  are  probably  (|uite  honest  in  these  daina.  They  may 
be  rif^it.  But  it  is  <mly  necessary  to  picture  to  one's  self  the 
conditions  by  which  sJl  observers  were  surrounded  while  the 
appalling  inferno  of  the  battle  was  at  its  height  to  umd^stand 
how  hopelessly  unreliable  OHist  be  the  testimony  of  participants 
as  to  what  they  saw  and  heard.  Four  or  five  IS-inch  shells  strik- 
ing simultaneously  against  the  armor  of  a  battleship  aad  ex- 
ploding with  a  great  burst  of  flame  and  smoke  might  well  suggest 
to  an  eager  and  excited  observer  the  total  destruction  of  the 
ship.    And  an  error  here  would  be  all  the  easier  when  to  the 
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confusion  of  battle  was  added  the  obscurity  of  darkness  and 
of  fog. 

No  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  know,  if  not  the 
full  truth,  at  least  enough  to  justify  a  conclusion  as  to  the  com- 
parative losses.  Until  that  time  comes,  we  may  accept  the  view 
that,  measured  by  the  narrow  standard  of  ships  and  lives  lost, 
the  Germans  had  the  advantage.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  it 
may  be  also  true  that  the  real  victory  was  with  the  British,  . 
since  they  may  have  bought  with  their  losses,  great  as  these 
were,  that  for  which  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  an  even 
higher  price. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Admiral  Jellicoe,  the  British 
fleet  has  for  some  months  past  made  a  practice  of  sweeping  the 
North  Sea  from  time  to  time  with  practically  its  whole  force  of 
fighting  ships,  with  a  view  to  discouraging  raids  by  the  German 
fleet,  and  in  the  hope  of  meeting  any  force  which  might,  whether 
for  raiding  or  for  any  other  purpose,  have  ventured  out  beyond 
the  fortifications  and  mine  fields  of  the  Helgoland  Bight. 

On  May  31,  1916,  the  fleet  was  engaged  in  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, apparently  with  no  knowledge  that  the  German  fleet  was 
to  be  abroad  at  the  same  time. 

In  accordance  with  what  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
practice,  the  Grand  Fleet  was  divided;  the  main  fighting  force 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  himself  occupying  a 
position  near  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea,  while  the  two  battle- 
cruiser  divisions  under  Vice  Admiral  Beatty,  supported  by  a 
division  of  dreadnoughts  of  the  QTieen  Elizabeth  class  under 
Rear  Admiral  Evan-Thomas,  were  some  seventy  miles  to  the 
southward  (Plate  I).  Admiral  Jellicoe  had  a  division  of  battle 
cruisers  and  another  of  armored  cruisers  in  addition  to  his 
dreadnoughts,  and  both  he  and  Admiral  Beatty  were  well  pro- 
vided with  destroyers  and  light  cruisers. 

The  day  was  pleasant,  but  marked  by  the  characteristic  misti- 
ness of  North  Sea  weather;  and  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  the 
mist  took  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  light  drifting  fog, 
making  it  impossible  at  times  to  see  clearly  more  than  two  or 
three  miles. 
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(At  two  o'clock  in  the  uftemoon  Admiral  Beatfety's  detadiment 
wsfi  sfceaniingiCBa.  Berther^  couxse,  bemgtiiea  about,  ninety  iniles 
•west  ^  ijbe  ooBSt  of  J^enmack,  ^aiusimpamed  by  iGieveral  ^ottllafi  of 
AinJi'i^wM^B  donl  *with  a  Boonacn  *0F  li^zt  cniisBrs  Hiifown  out  to  iiie 
oiQB^Ih  and 'east. 

JAd;  ^Bftx>«t  .2:26  p.  m.  the  'Galatea,  «Bie  of  tfae  lis^t  ocruiserB  'en- 
igaged  in  sooutm^  aast^of  Aoatty's  iistfile  ozuaerB,  irqiorted  ^nuDke 
on  ihe  'faossiBDn  te  iihe  ^eastwas^d^  nnd  srtacfcad  lo  iniresctigate,  idie 
battle  'cnDBeiB  ttakingT  '^  full  speed  and  ^foHovein?.  3%e  'Galatea 
MBd  iier  coousopte  ^ere  soon  afterward  **>p«ti»'^  with  a  German 
fonse  «f  ttODttkdr  ^'pe,  ^and  at  8.36  tp.  m.  a  sQuaflron  of  five 
battle  uuuiaeiM  ifiots  .made  ^ont  ^some  bwelve  3niles  laxtlnsr  to  the 


fiaattir  immadmtely  fiwungr^fiff  te  ihe  aoutiiftast  ±i  Ae  ihope  of 
nettaig  tetwaau  Hoe  Genmen  fRpiadnan  and  Mb  flKOie;  )faat  Ihe 
^Gentmn.  cMaaaanJer^  Vice  iAedmiral  ^^m  Sipper^  edmngnd  coiBiBe 
^smawBpBwimek^^  amd  itiie  two  aquadroBB  eoniimuBd  'an  ooocaes 
naaitkr  twraiM  init  JMiinm/hflt  aannra^ging  until,  at  aedwut  £.45 
p.  m.,  "Baee  ^was  cgiened  <0n  jb«i£h  i&rideB,  tiie  cange  at  that  lame 
beins:  :QpiirDiuniately  sine  imilBfi.  About  ^feen  tminutes  after  &e 
iMittfe  -waa  fa^y  ifnned,  tte  Jrtd^atiffoble,  tiie  icear  ahq)  of 
the  JMfeiriL  «flanni,  iwas  :fltim(&  by  .a  luDadside  fromtme  or  more 
of  :ttie •emmy  ddiips,  and  blew  up;  land  twenty  minntaB  later  Ihe 
Qw9en  Mam,  ^latest  asid  mast  poiwerful  <of  ttie  iBritiah  iucttle 
cruiaera,  .met  4he  aame  fate.  The  aaddernieos  and  nompleteimBS 
of  the  disaster  to  tiiese  two  ^splendid  ships  (has  net  yet  been  ex- 
plained and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Their  tehmination  thnew  the 
advantage  of  numbers  actually  engaged  from  :3ie  Sritidi  to  the 
German  eide,  but  Meiiy  shortly  afterward  the  leading  shiis  of 
Sear  Admiral  Thomas's  dpeadnougbttdivisian  came  witttzn  range 
and  .opened  fire  (Plale  U)^  thus  throwing  the  superiority  again 
to  the  British  side.  For  the  next  half  hour  or  thereabouts.  Von 
Hi|^>er's  five  battle  cruisers  were  pitted  against  four  battle 
cruisers  and  four  dreadnoughts,  and  Beatty  rei»xrts  that  their 
fine  fell  oflf  materially,  as  would  naturally  be  the  -case.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  stood  up  gallantly  under  the  heavy 
it  to  which  they  must  have  been  subjected.  . 


i}>  ^  U'JItllUU 
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Beatty  was  drawing  slowly  ahead,  though  with  little  prospect 
of  being  able  to  throw  his  force  across  the  enemy's  van,  as  he 
had  hoped  to  do,  his  plan  being  not  only  to  cut  the  Germans  off 
from  their  base,  but  to  "cap"  tiieir  column  and  concentrate  the 
fire  of  his  whole  force  on  Von  Hipper's  leading  ships.  Had  he 
been  able  to  do  this  he  would  have  secured  the  tactical  advantage 
which  is  the  object  of  all  maneuvering  in  a  naval  engagement, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  have  compelled  Von  Hipper  to  nm 
to  the  northward  toward  the  point  from  which  Jellicoe  was 
known  to  be  approaching  at  tiie  highest  speed  of  his  dread- 
noughts. With  this  thought  in  mind,  Beatty  was  holding  on  to 
the  southward,  taking  full  advantage  of  his  superiority  in  both 
speed  and  gunfire,  when  a  column  of  German  dreadnoughts  was 
sighted  in  the  southeast  approaching  at  full  speed  to  form  a 
junction  with  Von  Hipper 's  squadron  (Plate  II).  Seeing  him- 
self thus  outmatched,  Beatty  made  a  quick  change  of  plan. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  throw- 
ing himself  across  the  head  of  the  German  colunrn,  but  if  Von 
Hipper  could  not  be  driven  into  Jellicoe's  arms  it  was  conceivable 
that  he  might  be  led  there,  and  with  him  the  additional  force 
that  Von  Scheer  was  bringing  up  to  join  him.  So  Beatty  turned 
to  the  northward,  and,  as  he  had  hoped.  Von  Hipper  followed ; 
not,  however,  until  he  had  run  far  enough  on  the  old  course  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Von  Scheer,  whose  battleships  fell  in 
astern  of  tiie  battle  cruisers  as  these  last  swung  around  to  the 
northward  and  took  up  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  Beatty  and 
Thomas.  Thus  the  running  fight  was  resumed,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  both  forces  were  now  heading  at  full  speed  toward  the 
point  from  which  Beatty  knew  Jellicoe  to  be  approaching.  Von 
Hipper's  delay  in  turning  had  permitted  Beatty  to  draw  ahead, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  engaged  squadrons  were  now 
those  shown  in  Plate  III. 

It  is  during  this  part  of  the  fight  that  the  British  accounts 
speak  of  Beatty  as  engaging  the  whole  German  fieet  and  as 
being  thus  tremendously  overmatched.  A  moment's  study  of 
Plate  III  will  make  it  clear  that  this  claim  is  not  tenable.  With- 
out fuller  information  than  we  have  of  positions  and  distances. 
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it  is  impossible  to  say*  exactly  how  many  of  Von  Scheer's  ships 
were  able  to  fire  on  Beatty's  column,  but  certainly  the  total 
German  force  within  effective  range  could  not  have  been  ma- 
terially larger  than  the  British  force  it  was  engaging. 

As  far  as  can  be  figured  out  from  Beatty's  own  report,  the 
only  time  when  he  was  actually  pitted  against  a  force  superior  to 
his  own,  within  fighting  range,  was  after  he  had  lost  the  Inde- 
fatigable and  the  Queen  Mary,  and  before  the  dreadnoughts  of 
Admiral  Thomas's  force  had  reached  a  point  from  which  they 
were  able  to  open  an  effective  fire.  He  altered  the  fight  with  six 
battle  cruisers  opposed  to  five.  He  then,  for  a  short  time,  had 
four  opposed  to  five.  A  little  later  he  had  four  battle  cruisers 
and  four  dreadnoughts  opposed  to  five  battle  cruisers,  and  a  little 
later  still,  as  has  just  been  stated,  the  forces  actually  opposed 
within  firing  range  became  practically  equal. 

About  six  o'clock,  having  gained  enough  to  admit  of  ah  at- 
tempt to  "cap,"  Beatty  turned  his  head  to  the  eastward,  but  Von 
Hipper  refused  to  accept  this  disadvantage  and  turned  east  him- 
self, thus  continuing  the  parallel  fight  on  a  large  curve  tending 
more  and  more  to  the  east  (Plate  IV).  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Lutzow,  Von  Hipper's  flagship  and  the  leader  of  the 
German  column,  dropped  out  of  the  formation,  having  been  so 
badly  damaged  that  she  could  no  longer  maintain  her  position  in 
the  formation.  Von  Hipper,  calling  a  destroyer  alongside, 
boarded  her  and  proceeded,  through  a  storm  of  shell,  to  the 
Moltke,  on  which  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  fleet. 

Jellicoe,  seventy  miles  to  the  northward  with  the  main  fight- 
ing force,  received  word  about  three  o'clock  that  the  scouting 
force  was  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  started  at  once  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Beatty.  He  may  well  have  wished  at  that  mo- 
ment that  his  forces  were  separated  somewhat  less  widely. 
Under  his  immediate  command  he  had  three  squadrons  of  the 
latest  and  most  powerful  fighting  ships  in  the  world,  twenty-five 
in  all,  including  his  own  flagship,  the  Iron  Duke.  His  squadrons 
were  led  by  three  of  the  youngest  and  most  efficient  vice  admirals 
in  the  service,  Sir  Cecil  Bumey,  Sir  Thomas  Jerram,  and  Sir 
Doveton  Sturdee  (Plate  V) .    With  him  also  were  Rear  Admirals 
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Hood  and  Arbuthnot,  the  former  commanding  three  of  the  earKer 
battle  cruisers,  Invincible,  Inflexible,  and  Indomitable,  the  latter 
commanding  four  armored  cruisers,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more 
hereafter. 

A  majority  of  the  battleships  were  capable  of  a  speed  of  21  to 
22  knots,  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  force,  as  a  whole,  could  do 
better  than  20  Icnots.  Hood,  with  his  "Invincibles,"  was  capable 
of  from  27  to  28  knots,  and  Jellicoe  appears  to  have  sent  him  on 
ahead  to  reenforce  Beatty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  while 
following  himself  at  a  speed  which,  he  says,  strained  the  older 
ships  of  his  force  to  the  utmost.  The  formation  of  the  fleet  was 
probably  somewhat  like  that  shown  at  A,  Plate  V,  which  doubt- 
less passed  into  B  before  fighting  range  was  reached. 

Of  the  southward  sweep  of  this  great  armada,  the  most 
tremendous  fighting  force  the  world  has  ever  seen  on  sea  or 
land,  we  have  no  record.  They  started.  They  arrived.  Of  the 
hours  that  intervened  no  word  has  been  said.  Yet  it  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  something  of  the  dramatic  tenseness  of  the 
race.  The  admirals,  their  staffs,  the  captains  of  the  individual 
ships,  all  were  on  the  bridges^  and  there  remained  not  only 
through  the  race  to  reach  the  battle  area,  but  through  all  the 
fighting  after  they  had  closed  with  the  enemy.  The  carefully 
worked-out  plans  for  directing  everything  from  the  shelter  of 
the  conning  tower  were  thrown  aside  without  a  thought.  So 
there  we  see  them,  grouped  in  the  most  exposed  positions  on 
their  ships,  straining  th«ir  eyes  through  the  haze  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  friend  or  foe,  and  urging  those  below,  at  the  fires  and 
the  throttle,  to  squeeze  out  every  fraction  of  a  knot  that  boilers 
and  turbines  could  be  made  to  yield. 

Word  must  have  been  received  by  wireless  of  the  loss  of  the 
Indefatigable  and  the  Queen  Mary,  while  the  battleships  were 
still  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away,  for  Beatty  at  this  time  was  run- 
ning south  faster  than  Jellicoe  could  follow.  It  was  perhaps  at 
this  time  that  Hood  was  dispatched  at  full  speed  to  add  his  three 
battle  cruisers  to  the  four  that  remained  to  Beatty.  They  ar- 
rived upon  the  scene  about  6.15  p.  m.,  shortly  after  Beatty  had 
turned  eastward,  and  swung  in  ahead  of  Beatty's  column,  which. 
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as  thus  reenforced,  consisted  of  seven  battle  cruisers  and  four 
dreadnoughts  (Plate  IV).  Admiral  Beatty  writes  in  terms  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  tiie  way  in  which  Hood  brought  his 
ships  into  action,  and  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  the  thrill  with 
which  he  must  have  welcomed  this  addition  to  his  force. 

But  his  satisfaction  was  not  of  long  duration.  Hardly  had  the 
Invincible,  Hood's  flagship,  settled  down  on  her  new  course  and 
ot>ened  fire  than  she  disappeared  in  a  great  burst  of  smoke  and 
flame.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indefatigable  and  tiie  Queen 
Mary,  the  appalling  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  disaster 
makes  it  impossible  of  explanation.  The  survivors  from  all  three 
of  the  ships  totaled  only  about  one  hundred,  and  none  of  these 
are  able  to  tiirow  any  light  upon  the  matter. 

By  this  time  Beatty's  whole  colunm  had  completed  the  turn 
from  north  to  east,  and  Jellicoe  was  in  sight  to  the  northward 
^vith  his  twenty-five  dreadnoughts,  coming  on  at  twenty  knots  or 
more  straight  for  the  point  where  Beatty's  column  blocked  his 
approach.    Jellicoe  writes  of  this  situation : 

"Meanwhile,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  the  report  of  guns  had  become 
audible  to  me,  and  at  5.55  p.  m.  flashes  were  visible  from  ahead 
around  to  the  starboard  beam,  although  in  the  mist  no  ships 
could  be  distinguished,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy's  fleet  could 
not  be  determined. 

".  .  .  At  this  period,  when  tiie  battle  fleet  was  meeting  the 
battle  cruisers  and  the  Fifth  Battle  Squadron,  great  care  was 
necessary  to  ensure  that  our  own  ships  were  not  mistaken  for 
enemy  vessels." 

Here  is  a  bald  description  of  a  situation  which  must  have  been 
charged  with  almost  overwhelming  anxiety  for  the  commander 
in  chief.  He  knew  that  just  ahead  of  him  a  tremendous  battle 
was  in  progress,  but  of  the  disposition  of  the  forces  engaged  he 
had  only  such  knowledge  as  he  could  gather  from  the  few  frag- 
mentary wireless  messages  that  Beatty  had  found  time  to  flash 
to  him.  He  could  see  but  a  short  distance,  and  he  knew  that 
through  the  cloud  of  mingled  fog  and  smoke  into  which  he  was 
rushing  at  top  speed,  all  ships  would  look  much  alike.  That  he 
was  able  to  bring  his  great  force  into  action  and  into  effective 
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cooperation  witti  Beatty  wifiiout  accident  or  delay  is  evidence  of 
high  tactical  skill  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  every  officer  under 
his  command;  and,  what  is  even  more  creditable,  of  supremely 
efficient  coordination  of  all  parts  of  the  tremendous  machine 
which  responded  so  harmoniously  to  his  will. 

As  Jellicoe's  leading  ships  appeared  through  the  fog,  Beatty 
realized  that  he  must  make  an  opening  in  his  column  to  let  them 
through-  Accordingly,  he  called  upon  his  own  fast  battle 
cruisers  for  their  highest  speed  and  drew  away  to  the  eastward, 
at  the  same  time  signaling  Admiral  Evan-Thomas  to  reduce 
speed  and  drop  back  (Plate  VI) .  The  maneuver  was  perfectly 
conceived  and  perfectly  timed.  As  Jellicoe  approached  he  found 
Beatty's  column  opening  before  him.  As  he  swept  on  through, 
steering  south  toward  the  head  of  the  German  line,  Beatty  also 
swung  south  on  a  course  parallel  and  a  little  to  tiie  eastward^ 
and,  by  virtue  of  his  high  speed,  a  little  ahead.  The  result  was 
that  neither  force  blanketed  the  other  for  a  moment,  and  the 
head  of  the  German  column  a  little  later  found  itself  under  the 
concentrated  fire  of  practically  the  whole  British  fleet.  It  may 
well  have  ''crumpled''  as  Jellicoe  says  it  did ;  and  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  as  British  reports  insist,  that  several  of  the  leading 
ships  were  destroyed  at  this  time,  it  appears  to  be  true,  at  least, 
tiiat  a  second  battle  cruiser  dropped  out,  leaving  only  three  of 
this  type  under  Von  Hipper^s  command. 

The  situation  quickly  passed  from  that  shown  in  Plate  VI  to 
that  shown  in  Plate  VII.  The  British  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  cap,  and  their  position  was  so  favorable  that  it  looked 
as  if  nothing  could  save  the  Germans  from  destruction.  But 
night  was  coming  on,  the  mist  was  thickening  into  fog,  and  the 
only  point  of  aim  for  either  fleet  was  that  afforded  by  the  flash  of 
the  enemy's  guns.  Von  Scheer,  who,  as  Von  Hipper's  senior, 
was  in  command  of  the  (Jerman  forces  as  a  whole,  turned  from 
east  to  west,  each  ship  swinging  independently,  and  sent  his 
whole  force  of  destroyers  at  top  speed  against  the  enemy.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  conditions  more  favorable  for  such 
an  attack.  Jellicoe  saw  the  opportunity  and  acted  upon  it  as 
quickly  as  did  Von  Scheer,  with  the  result  that  as  the  German 
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destroyers  swept  toward  the  British  fleet  they  met  midway 
the  British  destroyers  bent  on  a  similar  mission,  and  a  battle 
followed  in  ihe  fog  between  destroyers,  which  broke  up  both 
attacks  against  the  main  fleets  and  saved  the  capital  ships  on 
both  sides  from  what  must  otiierwise  have  been  very  serious 
danger.  Meantime,  as  the  German  fleet  drew  off  to  the  westward, 
Jellicoe  and  Beatty  passed  completely  around  the  German  flank 
and  reached  a  position  to  ihe  southward  and  between  the  Ger- 
man fleet  and  its  base  at  Helgoland  (Plate  VIII).  By  the  time 
this  was  accomplished  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the  long  day 
of  tiiat  high  northern  latitude  was  passing  into  darkness  ren- 
dered darker  by  the  fog.  Contact  between  the  main  fleets  had 
been  lost,  and  firing  had  ceased.  Both  sides  continued  destroyer 
attacks  through  the  night,  and  some  of  these  were  delivered  with 
great  dash  and  forced  home  with  splendid  determination.  The 
British  claim  to  have  sunk  at  least  two  of  the  German  capital 
ships  during  these  attacks.    But  this  the  Germans  deny. 

The  Battle  of  Horn  Reef,  if  that  is  to  be  its  name,  was  at  an 
end.  The  German  fleet,  now  heading  west,  evidently  soon  after- 
ward headed  south  toward  the  secure  waters  of  the  Helgoland 
Bight,  which  it  was  allowed  to  reach  without  interference  by  the 
British  main  fleet  and  apparently  without  discovery.  The  British 
may  well  have  been  cautious  during  the  night  about  venturing 
far  into  the  fog,  which,  as  they  knew,  if  it  concealed  the  capital 
ships  of  Von  Hipper  and  Von  Scheer,  concealed  also  their  de- 
stroyers, and  possibly  a  stretch  of  water  strewn  with  mines  laid 
out  by  the  retreating  enemy.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  British  were  between  the  German  fleet  and  its  base  when 
they  ceased  the  offensive  for  the  night,  and  that  only  a  few 
hours,  in  that  high  latitude,  separate  darkness  from  dawn. 

With  daylight,  vrtiich  was  due  by  two  o'clock  or  thereabouts, 
and  witii  the  lifting  of  the  fog,  Jellicoe  reports  that  he  searched 
to  the  northward  and  found  no  enemy.  The  following  day, 
June  2,  1916,  his  fleet  was  back  in  port  taking  account  of  its 
losses,  which  were  undeniably  great,  though  whether  or  not  they 
were  greater  than  those  of  the  enemy,  only  the  future  can  prove. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

SOME  SECONDARY  FEATURES  OF  THE 

BATTLE 

ONE  of  the  most  inexplicable  incidents  of  the  day  occurred  as 
Jellicoe's  fleet  approached  the  battle  area  and  shortly  before 
the  leading  ship  of  his  column  passed  through  the  opening  in 
Beatty's  column  as  already  described.  The  four  armored  cruisers, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Defence,  Warrior,  and  Black  Prince,  under 
Rear  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  were  in  company  with  Jellicoe,  but 
separated  from  his  main  force  by  several  miles.  These  ships 
were  lightly  armed  and  very  lightly  armored,  and  had  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  taking  part  in  the  main  battle.  Yet  they  now 
appeared,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet  and  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  standing  down  ahead  of  Evan-Thomas's  division  of 
battleships,  which,  as  has  been  explained,  had  dropped  back  to 
allow  Jellicoe  to  pass  ahead  of  them.  As  Arbuthnot  appeared 
from  the  mist,  several  German  ships  opened  on  him  at  short 
range,  and  within  a  very  few  moments  three  of  his  four  ships 
were  destroyed.  The  Defence  and  Black  Prince  were  sunk  im- 
mediately. The  Warrior  was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  sank 
during  the  night  while  trying  to  make  port.  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh escaped. 

Another  incident  belonging  to  this  phase  of  the  battle  was 
the  jamming  of  the  steering  gear  of  the  Warspite,  of  Admiral 
Evan-Thomas's  division  of  dreadnoughts.  Apparently  the  helm 
jammed  when  in  the  hard-over  position,  and  the  ship  for  some 
time  ran  around  in  a  circle.  Through  the  whole  of  this  time  she 
was  under  heavy  fire,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  struck  more 
than  one  hundred  times  by  heavy  shells,  in  spite  of  which  she 
later  returned  to  her  position  in  column  and  continued  the  fight. 
In  the  course  of  her  erratic  maneuvers,  while  not  under  control, 
she  circled  around  the  Warrior  and  received  so  much  of  the  fire 
intended  for  that  ship  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  her  accident 
saved  the  Warrior  from  immediate  destruction  and  made  it  pos- 
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sible,  later,  to  rescue  her  crew  before  she  finally  sank,  as  she  did 
during  the  night  following  the  battle.  It  was  for  a  time  believed 
that  tiie  Warspite  had  deliberately  intervened  to  save  the  War- 
rior,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  the  "chivalry"  of  the  Warspite's 
commander  in  thus  risking  his  own  ship  to  save  another — this 
from  those  who  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  duty  of  the  Warspite, 
as  one  oi  the  mosfit  valuable  fighting  onits  of  the  fleet,  waa  to  keep 
place  in  line  as  long  as  possible,  aad  to  carry  out  the  general 
battle  plan;  whidi^  of  course  is  exactly  what  the  Warspite  did 
to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  iiiat  of  the  small  number  of  capital 
Alps  lost  or  disabled,  four  were  flagidiips.  Two  rear  adtaiinilSy 
Hood  and  Arbuthnot,  went  down  with  ti^ir  ships.  Two  vice 
admirals^.  Von  Hipper  and  Bumey,  shifted  their  flags  in  the 
ttiickest  of  the  fight.  Von  Hipper  from  the  L4ietzow  to  the  Midtke, 
Bnmey  from  the  Marlborough  to  the  Revenge. 

A  large  part  of  Admiral  Jellicoe^s.oflleial  report  deals  witii  the 
work  of  the  light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  which,  while  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  a  secondary  idle,  contributed  in  many  ways 
to  the  operationa  of  the  main  fis^tting  forces,  securing  and  trans- 
mitting information,  attacking  at  critical  times,  and  repelling 
attacks  from  the  corresponding  craft  of  the  enemy.  All  of  tiiese 
tacdss  took  on  a  special  importance  as  tihie  afternoon  advanced, 
because  of  the  decreasing  visibility  due  to  fog  and  darimess. 
The  light  cruisers  were  constantly  employed  in  keeping  touch 
with  the  enemy,  whose  capital  ships  they  approached  at  Umes  to 
within  two  or  three  thousand  yards.  And  the  destroyers  of  both 
fleets  were  repeatedly  sent  at  full  speed  through  banks  of  fog 
within  which  the  enemy  battleships  were  known  to  be  concealed. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  so  few  of  either  tjrpe  were  lost,  and 
still  more  remarkable,  so  far  as  the  destroyers  are  concerned, 
that  so  few  of  the  large  ships  were  torpedoed. 

The  Marlborough  was  struck  and  badly  damaged,  but  she 
made  her  way  safely  to  port.  The  Frauerdoh,  Rostock,  and  Pom^ 
mem  were  sunk.  And  that  is  the  whole  story  so  far  as  known 
at  present.  Yet  several  hundred  torpedoes  must  have  been  dis- 
charged, most  of  them  at  ranges  within  5,000  yards.    It  looks  a 
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littie  as  if  the  worid  would  be  obliged  to  modify  the  view  that  has 
been  held  of  late  with  reference  to  the  ^ciency  of  the  torpedo — 
«r  at  kast  of  the  torpedo  as  carried  by  the  destroyer. 

The  loss  of  the  three  large  battle  cruisers.  Indefatigable,  Inr 
vincihle,  and  Qtieen  Mary  is,  and  will  always  remain,  the  most 
dramatic  incid^it  of  the  battle,  and  the  most  inapplicable.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  know  the  facts,  but  that  something 
more  than  gunfire  was  involved  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  in 
cachcase  the  ship  was  destroyed  by  an  explosioQ.  Whether  this 
was  due  to  a  Aell  actually  penetrating  the  magazine,  or  to  the 
ignition  of  exposed  charges  of  powder,  or  to  a  tori)edo  or  a  mine 
exploding  outside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magazine,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  conjecture.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  something 
known,  but  kept  back,  in  the  following  paragraidi  from  a  de- 
scription of  the  battle  by  Mr.  Arthur  Pollen,  which  is  presumably 
based  ttp<«  information  furnished  by  the  British  admiralty : 

''As  to  the  true  explanation  of  the  loss  of  the  three  ships  that 
did  Uow  up,  tiie  admiralty,  no  doubt,  will  give  this  to  the  public 
if  it  is  thought  wise  to  do  so.  But  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
saying  this.  The  explanation  of  the  sinking  of  each  of  these 
ships  by  a  single  lucky  shot — both  th^  and  practically  all  the 
other  cruisers  were  hit  repeatedly  by  shots  that  did  no  harm — 
is,  in  the  first  place,  identical.  Next,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  ships  were  insufficiently  armored  to  keep  out  big  shell. 
Next,  the  fatal  explosion  was  not  caused  by  a  mine  or  by  a 
tori)edo.  Lastly,  it  is  in  no  sense  due  to  any  instabili^  or  any 
other  dangerous  characteristic  of  the  propeUants  or  explosives 
carried  on  board.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  when  I  first  heard 
of  these  ships  going  down  as  rapidly  as  they  did,  one  of  two 
conclusions  seemed  to  be  irresistible — either  a  shell  had  pene- 
trated the  lightly  armored  sides  and  burst  in  the  magazine,  or 
a  mine  or  torpedo  had  exploded  inmiediately  beieath  it.  But 
neither  explanation  is  rie^f 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  surprising  features  about  the 
battle  is  the  closeness  with  which  it  followed  conventional  lines, 
both  in  the  types  of  vess^  and  weapons  used  and  in  the  mannw 
of  using  thestt.    Neithw  submarines  nor  Zeppelins  idayed  any 
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part,  although  both  were  at  hand.  Some  effective  scouting  was 
done  by  an  aeroplane  sent  up  from  one  of  the  British  cruisers 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  British  report  that  they  saw  and 
fired  on  a  Zeppelin  early  in  the  morning  of  June  1,  1916.  But 
this  is  all. 

There  have  been  stories  for  many  months  of  a  17-inch  gun  of 
marvelous  power  carried  by  German  dreadnoughts,  but  no  such 
weapon  made  its  appearance  on  this  occasion. 

And  the  tactics  employed  on  both  sides  were  as  conventional  as 
the  weapons  used.  The  fight  was  a  running  fight  in  parallel 
columns  from  the  moment  when  Beatty  and  Von  Hipper  turned 
simultaneously  toward  the  south  upon  their  first  contact  with 
each  other,  until  night  and  fog  separated  them  at  tiie  end. 
Beatty's  constant  effort  to  secure  a  "cap"  contained  no  element 
of  novelty,  and  Von  Hipper*s  reply,  refusing  the  cap  by  turning 
his  head  away  and  swinging  slowly  on  a  parallel  interior  curve, 
was  the  conventional,  as  it  was  the  proper,  reply.  Unfortunately, 
as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  note,  the  German  fleet  ulti- 
mately allowed  itself  to  be  capped,  with  results  which  ought  to 
have  been  far  more  disastrous  than  they  actually  were.  The  de- 
stroyers availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  attack  pre- 
sented from  time  to  time  by  smoke  and  fog,  and  their  drive  was 
stopped  by  opposing  destroyers. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  German  injuries  that  there  is  hardly 
sufficient  ground  for  comment  on  the  British  marksmanship,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  what  the  world  had  expected. 
Exactly  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  German  marksmanship,  espe- 
cially at  long  ranges.  It  was  surprisingly  good,  and  the  most 
surprising  thing  about  it  was  the  promptness  with  which  it 
found  the  target.  The  Indefatigable  was  blown  up  ten  minutes 
after  she  came  under  fire.  Hood,  in  the  Invincible,  had  barely 
gained  his  place  in  line  ahead  of  Beatty's  column  when  the  ship 
was  smothered  by  a  perfect  avalanche  of  shells.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Germans  had  the  best  of  the  fight  so  far  as  material 
damage  is  concerned,  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  their 
unexpectedly  excellent  marksmanship,  with,  perhaps,  some 
sinister  factor  added,  either  of  weakness  in  the  British  ships  or 
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of  amazing  power  in  the  German  shells,  yet  to  be  made  known. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sinking  of  the  Indefatigable  and 
the  Queen  Mary  belongs  to  a  phase  of  battle  in  which  Beatty  had 
a  distinct  advantage  of  force,  his  six  battle  cruisers  being  op- 
posed to  five. 

While  the  torpedo,  as  has  been  said,  played  no  important  part 
in  the  action,  tiie  destroyers  on  both  sides  appear  to  have  been 
active  and  enterprising,  and  if  they  accomplished  little  in  a 
material  way,  the  threat  involved  in  their  presence  and  their 
activity  had  an  important  moral  effect  at  several  critical  stages 
of  the  battle.  When  Jellicoe  decided  not  to  force  his  offensive 
during  tiie  night  he  was  no  doubt  influenced  in  a  large  degree  by 
the  menace  of  the  German  destroyers. 

Destroyers,  too,  contributed  indirectly  to  the  loss  of  Arbuth- 
not's  armored  cruisers.  When  Jellicoe's  fleet  was  seen  approach- 
ing,  ''appearing  shadowlike  from  the  haze  bank  to  the  north- 
east,'' the  German  destroyers  were  thrown  against  them,  and  it 
was  apparently  to  meet  and  check  this  threat  that  Rear  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  pushed  forward  with  his  armored  cruisers  into  the 
area  between  the  two  main  battle  lines.  It  may  be  that  he  could 
not  see  what  lay  behind  tiie  thrust  he  sought  to  parry.  Both  the 
British  and  the  German  stories  of  the  battle  assume  that  he  was 
surprised.  But  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  it 
was  in  seeking  to  shield  the  battleships  from  a  destroyer  attack 
that  he  came  under  fire  of  the  main  German  force  and  lost 
tiiree  of  his  ships  almost  immediately ;  for  the  Warrior,  although 
she  remained  afloat  for  several  hours,  was  doomed  from  the  first. 
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CHAPTER    V 

LOSSES     AND     TACTICS 

THE  British  losses  as  reported  officially,  and  no  doubt  trutfa- 
fully,  are  as  follows: 

Officers  and 

Battle  CRUISEBS  :                                    Tonnage  Men 

Queen  Mary 27,500  1,000 

Invincible 17,250  790 

Indefatigable 18,750  780 

Armored  Cruisers: 

Defence 14,€00  850 

Black  Prince 13,500  750 

Warrior 13,500  750 

Destroyers: 

Tipperary 1,850  160 

Turbtdent 980  100 

Fortune 950  100 

Sparrowhawk 935  100 

Ardent 950  100 

Nestor 950  100 

Nomad 950  100 

Shark 950  100 

The  reported  German  losses  are  as  follows.    The  actual  losses 
may  be  much  greater : 

Officers  and 

Battle  Cruiser:                           Tonnage  Men 

Luetzow 28,000  1,150 

Battleship  : 

Pommem 18,040  786 
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Officers  and 
Light  CSUISERS:  Tonnage  Atoi 

Wiesbaden  .  «  •• 

Fmuenhb 2,657  281 

Elbing 

Boetock 4,820  STS 

Dbstboyers  : 

Five   


•  •  • 


Total  Tonnage  Lost 

117,160 

German 60,720  (adoM^ledged) 

Total  Personnel  Lost 

British ..6,105 

German 2,414  (acknowledged) 

Whei^  the  losses  abo^e  giv^  are  analyzed  th^  are  found  to 
be  noch  less  favorable  to  tke  German  side  than  they  appear  to  be 
<n  tive  surface.  To  begin  with,  we  may  disoinate  tiie  three 
armored  emisars  on  the  British  side  as  of  no  military  value 
whatever.  This  reduces  tiie  effective  tonnage  lost  on  the  British 
side  by  more  than  40,000  tons. 

The  Queem  Mary  and  the  Luetzow  offset  each  other. 

If  we  accept  the  German  claim  that  the  Pommertt,  which  was 
lest,  was  actually  the  old  predreadnougfat  of  that  name,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  she  offsets  the  Invincible.  There  is,  however,  very 
good  reason  for  believing  that  she  was  a  new  and  vesy  powerful 
^breadnought  If  this  is  the  case,  her  loss  easily  offsets  that  of 
both  the  Invmdble  and  the  Indefatigable.  Accepting  the  Ger- 
man statement,  however,  as  we  have  done  at  all  oth^  points,  we 
may  say  that  so  far  as  effective  capital  ships  are  concerned,  the 
Britirii  lost  cme  more  than  the  Germans.  This,  after  all,  is  not  a 
very  great  differ^ice,  and  it  is  to  a  large  extent  offset  by  the 
loss  of  lour  light  cruisers  which  the  German  admiralty  admit. 
In  destroyers  the  advantage  is  with  the  Germans. 

With  regard  to  the  armored  cruisers  already  referred  to,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  tiieae  three  ships  were  practically 
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presented  to  the  Germans,  thus  paralleling  the  fate  of  their 
sister  ships,  the  Creasy,  Hague,  and  Aboukir,  which,  as  will  be 
remembered,  were  destroyed  by  a  submarine  in  September,  1914, 
under  conditions  of  inexplicable  carelessness.  The  military  loss 
represented  by  all  six  of  these  ships  was  small  (disregarding 
the  loss  of  personnel),  but  they  all  selected  a  fate  which  was  so 
timed,  and  in  its  character  so  spectacular,  as  to  contribute 
enormously  to  the  lessening  of  the  prestige  with  which  the 
British  navy  had  entered  upon  the  war. 

As  bearing  still  further  upon  the  comparative  losses  of  the 
battle,  account  must  be  taken  of  ships  seriously  injured.  Of 
these,  reports  from  sources  apparently  unprejudiced  insist  that 
the  German  fleet  has  a  large  number  and  Ihat  the  number  in- 
cludes several  of  tiie  most  powerful  ships  that  took  part  in  the 
battle.  It  is  known  that  the  Seydlitz,  one  of  the  latest  and  largest 
of  the  German  battle  cruisers,  was  so  badly  damaged  that  it  will 
be  many  months  before  she  can  take  the  sea  again.  There  are 
stories  of  two  other  large  ships  which  reached  i>ort  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  was  necessary  to  dock  them  at  once  to  keep  them 
from  sinking.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  British 
ships  which  reached  port  were  but  little  injured.  This  gives  an 
air  of  probability  to  the  story  that  the  German  fire  tactics  pro- 
vided for  concentrating  the  fire  of  several  of  their  ships  on  some 
one  ship  of  the  enemy's  line  until  she  was  destroyed.  This  would 
explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  that,  while  the  Indefat- 
igable  and  the  Queen  Mary  were  being  overwhelmed,  the  ships 
ahead  and  astern  of  them  were  hardly  struck  at  all. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  total  damage  done  the  German  ships 
by  the  steady  pounding  of  the  whole  line  vastly  exceeds  the 
total  received  by  the  British  ships.  Something  will  be  known  on 
this  subject  when  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Germans  are,  or  are 
not,  ready  to  take  the  sea  again.  If  their  losses  and  their  in- 
juries were  as  unimportant  as  they  would  have  the  world  believe, 
if  their  victory  was  as  great  as  they  claim  that  it  was,  they  should 
be  ready  at  an  early  date  to  challenge  the  British  again,  this 
time  with  a  fleet  practically  intact  as  to  ships,  and  with  a  per- 
sonnel fired  with  enthusiastic  confidence  in  its  own  superiority. 
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If,  instead  of  this,  they  resume  the  attitude  of  evasion  which 
tfa^  have  maintained  so  lon^r,  fhe  inference  will  be  plain  tihat 
they  have  not  given  the  world  the  truth  with  regard  to  what  tiie 
battle  of  May  31,  1916,  meant  to  tiiem. 

A  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that,  regardless  of  what 
others  may  say  on  the  subject,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
navy  are  convinced  that  the  victory  was  witti  th^n,  and  are 
eager  for  another  chance  at  liie  enemy,  which  th^  fully  believe 
they  wxNikl  have  desfcrpsred  if  night  and  fog  had  not  intervened 
to  stay  their  hand. 

The  net  result  of  the  battle  as  seen  by  the  world,  after  careful 
appraisement  of  the  claims  and  counterclaims  on  both  sides,  is 
that  England  retains  the  full  command  of  the  sea,  with  every 
prospect  of  retaining  it  indefinitely,  but  that  the  British  navy 
has,  for  the  moment,  lost  something  of  the  prestige  which  it  has 
enjoyed  ance  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Jervis.  There  is  nothing 
to  support  the  bdief  that  the  control  of  the  North  Sea  or  of  any 
other  sea  faae  passed,  or  by  any  conceivable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances can  pass,  into  the  hands  of  Germany  during  ihe 
piesent  war,  or  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

All  accounts  of  the  battie  by  those  who  participated  in  it  rep- 
reseit  the  weather  as  capricious.  The  afternoon  came  in  with 
a  smooth  sea,  a  light  wind,  and  a  dear,  though  somewhat  hazy, 
Atmosphere.  The  smoke  of  liie  German  sdiips  was  made  out  at  a 
distance  wliiefa  must  have  been  close  to  twenty  miles,  and  the 
range-finding  as  Beatty  and  Von  Hipper  closed  must  have  been 
almost  perfect,  as  is  proved  by  the  promptness  witii  which  the 
Germans  began  making  hits  on  the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Inde- 
fuiigahle.  But  tliis  did  not  continue  long.  Little  wisps  of  fog 
began  to  gaOier  here  and  there,  drifting  about,  rising  from  time 
to  time  and  tiien  settling  down  and  gathering  in  douds  that  at 
times  cot  off  the  view  even  close  at  hand. 

As  the  sun  dropped  toward  the  horizon  it  lighted  up  the 
western  &y  with  a  glow  against  which  the  Brititih  ships  were 
dearly  outlined,  forming  a  perfect  target,  while  the  dark-colored 
German  ships  to  the  eastward  were  projected  against  a  back- 
ground of  fog  as  gray  as  themselves.    It  is  interesting  to  recall 
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the  fact  that  these  are  exactly  the  conditions  which  existed  when 
the  British  and  German  squadrons  in  the  Pacific  met  off  CoroneL 
In  that  case,  as  in  the  present  one,  the  British  fleet  was  to  the 
westward,  clearly  silhouetted  against  the  twilight  sky.  And  the 
fate  of  the  Indefatigable  and  the  Qtieen  Mary  was  not  more 
sudden  or  more  tragic  than  that  of  the  Good  Hope  and  the 
Monmouth.  It  may  be  that  the  unfavorable  conditions  were  a 
matter  of  luck  in  both  cases*  But  it  may  be  also  that  the  Ger- 
mans chose  the  time  of  day  for  fighting  in  each  case  to  accord 
with  the  position  whidi  they  expected  to  occupy. 

The  British  complain  much  of  their  bad  luck,  but  there  are 
well-recognized  advantages  of  position  with  regard  to  light  and 
wind  and  sea,  and  the  Germans  seem  to  have  the  luck,  if  luck  it 
be,  to  find  these  advantages  habitually  on  their  side. 

The  British  call  it  luck  that  both  in  the  battle  off  Horn  Reef 
and  that  off  Dogger  Bank  the  Germans  escaped  destruction 
through  the  coming  on  of  night.  But  how  would  this  claim  look 
if  it  were  shown  that  the  Germans  timed  their  mov^nents  with 
direct  regard  for  this — allowing  themselves  time  for  a  decided 
thrust,  to  be  followed  by  withdrawal  under  cover  of  night  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  a  final  reckoning?  A  careful  study  of 
the  operations  of  the  present  war  shows,  on  both  sea  and  land,  a 
painstaking  attention  on  tiie  German  side  to  every  detail,  how- 
ever small ;  and  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  they  have  bene- 
fited from  this  in  ways  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated. 

TACTICS 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  tactics  of  the  battle. 
And  critics,  not  in  foreign  countries  alone,  but  in  England,  have 
pointed  out  errors  of  Beatty  and  Jellicoe,  while  many  more  have 
come  to  their  defense  and  shown  conclusively  that  everything 
done  was  wisely  done,  and  that  the  escape  of  the  German  fleet 
and  the  losses  by  the  British  fleet  were  due  not  to  bad  manage- 
ment but  to  bad  luck. 

The  first  point  selected  for  criticism  by  those  who  venture  to 
criticize  is  the  initial  separation  of  Beat^s  force  from  Jellicoe's 
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by  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles.  This  certainly  proved  unf ortu- 
nate»  and  if  it  was  deliberately  planned  it  is  undoubtedly  open  to 
criticism.  A  reference,  however,  to  the  letter  which  Mr.  Balfour 
addressed  to  the  mayors  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  on  May  8, 
1916,  suggests  an  explanation  which  makes  the  separation  of 
the  two  forces  seem  a  reasonable  one.  Mr.  Balfour  states,  for 
the  reassurance  of  the  mayors  and  their  people,  that  a  policy  is 
to  be  adopted  of  keeping  a  force  of  fast  and  powerful  ships  in 
certain  ports  near  the  English  Channel,  where  they  will  be  ready 
to  sally  forth  at  short  notice  to  run  down  any  force  which  may 
venture  to  cross  the  North  Sea,  whether  for  raiding  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  This  foreshadows  the  assignment  of  a  force  of 
battle  cruisers  to  the  south  of  England,  and  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  Beatty,  instead  of  having  been  detached  by  Jellicoe  for 
operations  to  the  southward,  had,  in  fact,  gone  out  directly  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  sweep  northward  toward  a  junction 
with  the  main  fleet.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the 
opening  sentence  of  Beatty's  official  report  to  Jellicoe : 

'1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  2.37  p.  m.  on  31st  May,  1916, 
I  was  cruising  and  steering  to  the  northward  to  join  your  flag.'' 

Another  point  which  has  been  criticized  is  the  action  of  Beatty 
in  turning  south  instead  of  north  when  he  first  found  himself  in 
touch  with  Von  Hipper. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  evidence  at  hand  whether  he  followed 
Von  Hipper  in  this  move  or  whether  Von  Hipper  followed  him* 
If  Von  Hipper  headed  south,  Beatty  could  not  well  refuse  to  fol- 
low him.  Beatty  was  there  to  fight  if  there  was  a  chance  to  fight, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  in  heading  south,  whether  he  was 
following  Von  Hipper's  lead  or  taking  the  lead  himself,  he  took 
the  one  course  which  made  the  existing  chance  a  certainty. 

Prom  this  point  of  view  he  was  right.  From  another  point  of 
view  he  was  wrong,  for  he  was  running  at  full  speed  directly 
away  from  his  own  supports  and  directly  toward  those  of  his 
opponent.  He  thought,  and  Jellicoe  appears  to  have  thought, 
that  the  Germans  did  not  wish  to  fight  But  when  Beatty  finally 
turned  north,  both  Von  Hipper  and  Von  Scheer  followed  readily 
enough,  although  they  must  have  known  pretty  accurately  what 
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lay  ahead  of  them.  Beatfy's  error^  tilien,  if  error  it  was,  seem? 
to  have  been  not  so  much  in  judgin^r  the  tactical  situation  as  in 
judging  the  spirit  of  his  opponent. 

Very  severe  criticism  has  been  directed  against  Besfctgr  for 
fighting  at  comparatively  short  ranges — 9,000  to  14,000  yards — 
when  he  had  a  sufficient  excess  of  speed  to  choose  his  distance. 
This  is  hardly  a  fair  criticism  of  the  early  stages  of  ihe  battie,  as 
he  was  then  opposed  to  ships  of  tiie  same  type  as  his  own,  so  tiiat 
if  he  was  accepting  a  disadvantage  for  himself,  he  was  forcing 
the  same  disadvantage  upon  his  opponent.  And  after  all,  14,000 
yards  is  not  a  cdiort  range,  though  it  is  certainly  much  shorter 
to-day  than  it  would  have  been  ten  years  ago. 

When,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  battle,  he  was  opposed  to 
dreadnoughts,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  to  maintain  a 
range  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  yards,  but  the  situation  was  com- 
plicated by  tiie  necessity  of  holding  the  enemy  and  leading  him 
to  the  northward,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  confidence 
that  he  could  have  done  this  if  he  had  held  off  at  a  distance  as 
great  as  prudence  might  have  suggested.  Circumstances  placed 
him  in  a  position  where  it  seemed  to  him  desirable  to  forget  tiie 
distinction  between  his  ships  and  battleships,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  he  did. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  must  be  said  that  Beatty's  course  1hroii£^- 
out  the  day  was,  to  quote  the  favorite  expression  of  British 
writers  on  naval  matters,  **m  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  service.^'  And  while  it  was  bold  and  dashing,  it  was  entirely 
free  from  the  rashness  which  the  British  public  has  been  a  little 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  since  the  Dogger  Bank  engagement* 

The  only  further  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  battle  is  that 
which  insists  that  the  German  fleet  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  escape.  And  here  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  explanation  wkdxii  is 
at  the  same  time  an  excuse.  Of  the  situation  at  9  p.  m.  Admiral 
Jellicoe  writes  that  he  had  maneuvered  into  a  very  advantageous 
position,  in  which  his  fleet  was  interposed  between  the  Crerman 
fleet  and  the  German  base.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  tiiiat  the 
threat  of  destroyer  attack  during  the  rapidly  approaching  dark- 
ness made  it  necessary  to  dispose  ihe  fleet  with  a  view  to  its 
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$afety,  whUe  providing  for  a  renewal  of  the  actum  at  daylight. 
Accordingly^  he  '^maneuvered  so  as  to  remain  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  base,  placing  flotillas  of  destroyers  where  they 
ooold  protect  the  fleet  and  attack  the  heavy  German  ships/' 

Admiral  Beatty  reported  that  he  did  not  consider  it  desirable 
or  proper  to  engage  the  German  battle  fleet  during  the  dark 
hours,  a^  the  strategical  position  made  it  a/ppear  certain  he  could 
locate  them  at  daylight  under  most  favorable  circumstances,*^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  approach  of  darkness  made  it  seem  desirable  to 
call  a  halt  for  the  night — a  huge  fleet,  of  more  than  thirty  capital 
ships,  was  interposed  between  the  Germans  and  their  base.  The 
general  position  of  the  Germans  was  known,  and  destroyers,  of 
which  the  British  had  at  least  sevenly-five  available,  were  so 
disposed  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Germans  and  attack  them 
during  the  night.  The  German  fleet  was  slower  than  the  British 
fleet  by  several  knots,  and  if  the  statements  by  Jellicoe  and 
Beatty  of  the  damage  done  are  even  approximately  true,  Von 
Hipper  and  Von  Scheer  must  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  a  large  number  of  badly  crippled  ships. 
The  night  is  short  in  that  high  latitude — ^not  over  five  hours 
at  tiie  maximum. 

And  this  is  the  report  of  what  happened  at  daylight: 

''At  daylight  on  the  first  of  June  the  battle  fleet,  being  south- 
ward of  Horn  Reef,  turned  northward  in  search  of  the  enemy 
vessels,  and  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  our  own  cruisers  and 
torpedo-boat  destroyers.  The  visibility  early  on  the  first  of 
June  was  three  to  four  miles  less  than  on  May  31,  and  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  being  out  of  visual  touch,  did  not  rejoin  the  fleet 
until  9  a.  m.  The  British  fleet  remained  in  the  proximity  of  the 
battle  field  and  near  the  line  of  approach  to  German  ports  until 
11  a.  m.,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  long  distances  from 
fleet  bases  and  the  danger  incurred  in  waters  adjacent  to  the 
enemy's  coasts  from  submarines  and  torpedo  craft. 

"The  en^ny,  however,  made  no  sign,  and  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  returned 
into  port.    Subsequent  events  proved  this  assumption  to  have 
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beeneonreet    Our  position  BMiiifc katve bec^ tovwtt^ te Ite eoaagr^ 
M,  at  4  a.  BL,  the  fleet  encaced  a  Zxffi^im  abovfc  fife 
Murine  wittck  timft  ake  had  atatfkt  opfmtmiiigf  to  Hoki 
quentip  rtport  thfr  poaitkai  and  covxae  oi  tba  BnkBib  fltekJ' 

Hezer  is  the  nyataiiF  of  the  Battle  of  H«nr  Bc^  and  hera  we 
may  place  cmdt  flayer  cm  the  pcant  at  which  the  cxpfauuiticn  Ilea 
(if  we  codrid  odHj  asahe  cut  ndaat  thfr  explattakisaa  m>  of  ttie  zcaiF 
son  why  tiiia  hatUe  cattBfit  tsdie  vaiik;  tithet  m  its  coachict  or  m 
its  rMNitt%  with  the  greataiBk  aaeral  hatUet  of  hiskorji^— wiflt  'Kra- 
f  algar  and  the  Nile,  te  B^eak  onlgr  oi  Bhgttah  history,  it  ia  an 
lAfiaishad  biittte ;:  iiftcanchiaiiie^  iDdcdaive.  And  inttaa  imptctit 
eanaot  be  changed  by  later  sews  of  greafker  k«aea  flats  are  sow 
known.  When  J^icoe,  with  a  force  material^  anptrica  tor  that 
eommanded  by  Von  Scheer  cmd  wiBi  hiffner  9peeir  had  iolcr- 
posed  between  the  latter  and  his  base^  it  wotdd  aeem  thair  there 
should  have  been  no  escape  for  the  German  fleet  frcos  dbaolttte 
destruetios.  it  should  have  been  '^lasred"  dnrmg  the  Bighi»  and 
either  held  or  inveat  northward.  Hopur  it  eouikd  work  anund  the 
flank  of  Idsie  ftritiah  fleet  and  be  out  of  siiM^ dawn  is  impoanfate 
of  etMnpyehesaiott  even  when  we  hasve  made  dtae  aHowasace  for  low 
visitNility.  And  its  disappearance  waa  complete.  The  oddy  Ger- 
man force  that  was  seen  was  a  lone'  Zeppelin,  whidi  waa  cagaged 
for  five  minutes.  The  mystery  is  mcreased  by  JeUicoe^s  state- 
ment that  at  daylight  he  ^^tuomed  northward  in  search  of  the 
enemy's  ressela*'' 

His  story  ends  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a  reproach  for 
the  Germans  becanse  they  did  not  return,  atthonts^  ''our  pooitioii 
must  hare  been  known  to  tiiem.^ 

Let  us  conaider  what  the  situation  actually  waa  at  dayMfl^t. 
The  German  fleet,  as  a  whote,  had  a  maxhnum  speed  of  perhaps 
18  knots  when  fresh  from  port^  and  with  evary  ship  i»  perfect 
condition.  According  to  the  BngMsh  account  it  had  suffered  very 
severely,  many  of  its  units  Imng  badly  eripi^ed.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  was  in  a  eonditioii  when  Jellicoe  lost  touch  with 
it  at  ten  ocloefc  at  night  to  make  anything  like  its  nasiximmn 
speed  witho«it  desertii^  these  cripples.  Let  us  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  and  did  make  Id  knots  in  some  direction  be^ 
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tiroen  10  p.  m.  ami  4  a.  m.  It  would  run  in  titat  ttme  108  nules. 
If,  therefore,  we  draw  a  circle  around  the  point  at  whidi  it  was 
known  to  have  been  at  ten  o'clock,  with  108  miles  as  a  radius,  we 
shall  have  a  circle  beyond  whidi  it  cannot  have  passed  at  4  a.  m» 
(Plate  IX) . 

If  we  assume  a  lower  limit  for  its  speed,  say  12  knots,  we  may 
draw  another  circle  with  72  miles  as  a  radius,  and  aay  that  ia  all 
probability  the  fleet  has  passed  beyond  this  circle^  in  some  direc- 
tion, by  4  a.  m.  We  have  now  narrowed  the  space  within  which 
the  German  fleet  may  be  at  4  a.  m.  of  June  1, 1916,  to  the  narrow 
area  between  our  two  circles. 

But  we  know  that  the  fleet,  if  it  is  in  reality  badly  crippled, 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  its  way  back  to  a  base  at 
once,  and  that  the  detour  which  it  makes  to  avoid  the  British 
fleet  will  accordingly  be  as  slight  as  powible.  It  certainly  will 
not  attempt  to  reach  Helgoland  by  running  north  or  east.  It 
will  doubtless  start  off  toward  the  west  or  southwest  and  swing 
around  to  the  south  and  southeast  as  soon  as  Von  Sdieer  feels 
confident  of  having  cleared  the  western  flank  of  1^  Britidsi  fleet. 
We  may  then  draw  two  bounding  lines  from  the  point  which  the 
Germans  are  known  to  have  occupied  at  ten  o'clock,  and  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  four  o'clock  will  find  them  between  these 
lines.  In  other  words,  Jellicoe  knew  with  almost  matibematical 
certainty  that  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  1, 1916,  the 
German  fleet  was  within  the  area  A,B,C,  D,  Plate  IX.  His  own 
more  powerful  fleet  was  at  E  and  F,  still  between  the  Germans 
and  their  ba^se^  with  an  excess  of  speed  of  at  least  three  knots, 
and  probably  much  more  than  this.  He  searched  to  the  north, 
and  not  finding  them  there,  'Vas  reluctantly  compelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  returned  into  port."  He 
accordingly  returned  to  port  himself. 

THE     GERMAN     TACTICS 

If  it  is  true  that  Hie  British  blundered  in  allowing  the  Germans 
to  escape  from  a  trap  from  which  escape  should  have  been  im- 
possible, it  is  equally  true  that  the  Germans  blundered  in  allow- 
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mg  themselves  to  be  caugiit  in  such  a  trap.  In  the  eftdy  part  of 
the  bottle  the  Gennan  tactics  were  all  that  they  shimld  hav^^  heeB. 
In  turning  south,  when  Beatty's  force  was  sighted,  Vint  Hii^)er 
was  right  from  every  point  of  view,  for  he  was  closing  with 
Von  Scheer  while  drawing  Beatty  away  froni  Jellicoe.  He  was 
equally  sound  a  little  later  whoi  he  turned  north,  for  he  did  not 
turn  until  he  had  been  joined  by  Von  Scheer.  He  was  still  sound 
when  at  six  o'clock  he  turned  east,  refusing  to  be  capped,  for 
there  was  as  yet  no  threat  of  any  important  increase  in  the  force 
to  which  he  was  opposed.  His  mistake — or  that  of  his  superior, 
Von  Scheer— came  whrai  the  British  battleship*  wesff  sighted  to 
the  northeastward,  heading  down  across  his  courKi.  He  knew,  or 
should  have  knewn,  that  he  was  now  opposed  1^  a:  force  over- 
whelmingly superior  to  his  own  and  with  conaidearabfy  higher 
speed ;  and  yet  he  not  only  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw,  but  held 
his  course  and  allowed  himsdf  to  be  capped,  thus  di^i)erately 
accepting  battle  with  a  greatly  superior  force  and  with  oonditions 
the  most  unfavorable  that  coidd  have  been  devised.  That  he  suf- 
fered much  at  this  point,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  wa»  the  result 
of  his  own  bad  tactics.  That  he  suffered  less  than  he  deserved 
was  the  result  of  the  equally  bad  tactics  on  the  part  of  his  op- 
ponent. 

As  soon  as  the  British  battleships  wex^  seen  apiaroaebing  the 
German  fleet  should  have  turned  south  and  proceeifed  at  full 
speed  (Plate  X) ,  not.necessarily  with  intent  to  refuse  battle  per- 
manently, but  with  intent  to  refuse  it  until  conditiaiis  could  be 
made  more  favorable  than  they  were  at  this  time.  There  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  about  reproducing  on  a  larger  scale  the 
parallel  fight  which  had  marked  the  earUer  phases  of  the  battle; 
and  with  night  coming- on  and  the  weather  thickening,  this  would 
have  reduced  the  British  advantage  to  a  minimum*  This  plan 
would,  moreover,  have  led  the  British  straight  toward  the  mine 
and  submarine  area  of  the  Helgoland  Bight;  or,  if  they  refused 
to  be  so  led,  woxtid  have  made  it  necessary  for  than  to  abandon 
the  fight. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  they  did  abandon  the  fight  in  spite 
of  the  great  advantage  which  the  German  tactics  gave  them, 
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but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  German  admiral  had  no  reason 
to  hope  for  anything  so  amazingly  fortunate  for  his  reputation 
as  a  tactician. 


CHAPTER    VI 


DEATH  OF  LORD  KITCHENER  —  OTHER 
EVENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR 

THE  night  of  June  7,  1916,  a  storm  raged  along  the  Scottish 
shore.  There  was  wind,  rain,  and  high  seas.  Toward  dusk  a 
British  cruiser  approached  a  point  on  the  extreme  northerly  end 
of  the  coast  and  took  aboard  Earl  Kitchener,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  his  staff.  Among  those  with  him  were  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Oswald  Arthur  Fitzgerald,  his  military  secretary ;  Brig- 
adier General  Arthur  EUershaw,  one  of  the  war  secretary's  ad- 
visers; Sir  Hay  Frederick  Donaldson,  munitions  exi)ert,  and 
Hugh  James  O'Beime,  former  counselor  at  the  British  Embassy 
in  Petrograd  and  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

The  cruiser,  which  was  the  Hampshire,  of  an  old  class,  put 
to  sea  and  headed  for  Archangel,  whence  Lord  Kitchener  was  to 
travel  to  Petrograd  for  a  war  council  with  the  czar  and  his  gen- 
erals. About  eight  o'clock,  only  an  hour  after  the  party  em- 
barked, a  mine  or  torpedo  struck  the  Hampshire  when  she  was 
two  miles  from  land  between  Merwick  Head  and  Borough  Brisay, 
west  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cruiser's 
magazine  blew  up.  Persons  on  shore  saw  a  Are  break  out  amid- 
ships,  and  many  craft  went  to  her  assistance,  although  a  north- 
west gale  was  blowing  and  the  sea  was  rough. 

Four  boats  got  away  from  the  Hampshire,  all  of  which  were 
swamped.  According  to  one  report  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  staff 
were  lost  after  leaving  the  cruiser,  but  a  survivor  said  that  he 
was  last  seen  on  the  bridge  with  Captain  Herbert  J.  Savill,  her 
commander.  According  to  this  man  Kitchener  had  on  a  rain- 
coat and  held  a  walking  stick  in  his  hand.    He  said  that  the  two 
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men  cabni^watdied  preparations  for  departure  and  saw  at  least 
tmk.  lifietoato  smashed  against  the  ship's  side. 

Ihffentg'^  mimitBH  after  bdnjBT  torpedoed  the  RampAwe  smk» 
wMb  AlMsrof  3M  lircs. 

ter  Jnljr  9;  WV5^  two  da^if  after  Hie  HamptMre  went  d6wn, 
sApvnr  men  of  tBft*  omiaer  nsadted'  the  OrJoies^  aftetr  fortj^^'eisrht 
HBonbuflMiDg  b^  the  waver  upon  a  raft.  The  bodir  of  Gb&mel 
ntzgendd  wa»  wnAed  aahoEre  the  same  day  of  the-  sinking;,  bst 
the*  sea  did  not  give  up  Kitdiener  or  any  of'  the  other  members 
of  his  staff. 

"Cbe  Italita  admiraltgr  made  known.  Jlme  9^  1916,  i£at:  the 
teaoDBpont  Prineipe  Umberto  had:  fallen  victim  to:  a  sufanwrine  in 
tbe  Adxistie  with^a  large  less  at  life.  Bstimatbs  of  the  dbad'  ran 
fEom  4QD  to  50fL 

Kinip  Seorgff  audi  Qnem  Mary  attended  a  memorial-  service  at 
SiL  Banfia  in  hpninrof .  Bitchenec  onr  June  18,  1918^  irtnn  many  of 
IternsDst  pioarinent  officials  and  eitizois  of  the  realm  were  pres- 
ent. They  Irad  a.  large  military- eseort  to*  andifinm  the?  eaih^ 
irt  respeet:  td  the  dead  war  minister:  Otiier'senvieeB''  were  hdd  at 
Canterbury  and  in  many  cities  tfaxxmgfa  the  kinsptom. 

On  the  night  of  June  18,  1916,  a  squadron  of  Russian  sub* 
marines,  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  surprised  a  Grennan  con- 
YOf  at'  mercdiant  vessels  at  a  point  southeast  of  Stbddiolm^  and 
nofe  jEar  fkmn  Swedish  waters.  Owinsr  to  ttie  heavy  losses  of 
German:  sinpping  in  tiie  Baltic  practically  all  Teuton  shtps  in  liiat 
sea  traveled  under  eseort  oidy,  and  there  was  a  dozen  or  more 
vessels  in-  the  convoy.  An  engagemmt  took  place  lasting  forty- 
ftve  minuteSt  during  wfaielr  the  Russians  sank  the  auxiliary 
enriser  HerznMTin,  capturing*  her  crew  and  two  other  cnaf  t,  one 
of  wliich  was  believed  to  have  been  a  destroyer.  Ita'  the  con Aision 
ail  of  tiie  merchant  ships  reached  ttio  Swedish  coast  andiother  de- 
stnqms  andarmed  trawlers  accompanying  them  made-good  their 
escape.  Berlin  admitted^  tiie  loss,  addingr  that  the  Herzmamfs 
commander  and  most  at  her  crew  were  saved. 

Bning  tiienii^of  June  18^  191A;  the  British  destroyer  Eden 
esfiidedr  with  the  transport  Prance  in  tiie  English  Channel  and 
Thirt^'^me  men  and  officers  escaped. 
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The  German  submarine  TJ-SS,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  von 
Amauld,  put  into  Cartagena,  Spain,  June  21,  1916,  after  a  1,500 
mile  run  from  Pola  with  a  personal  letter  to  King  Alfonso,  signed 
by  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  The  missive  bore  thanks  for  the  treatment 
of  German  refugees  from  the  Kameruns  who  had  been  interned 
in  Spain,  and  the  submarine  also  brought  hospital  supplies  for  the 
fugitives.  Its  arrival  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Spanish 
public  and  was  taken  as  a  new  sign  of  Germany's  power.  No 
such  trip  ever  had  been  made  before  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was 
a  precedent  in  the  conmiunication  of  kings. 

The  British  steamship  Brussels,  carrying  freight  and  a  number 
of  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  Belgian  refugees  bound  from 
Rotterdam  to  Tillbury,  a  London  suburb,  was  captured  in  the 
channel  by  German  destroyers  and  taken  to  Zeebrugge,  Bdgium 
on  the  night  of  June  23, 1916.  The  incident  proved  that  German 
warcraft  were  again  far  afield.  It  was  said  that  the  capture  had 
been  made  by  means  of  previous  information  as  to  the  time  of 
the  BrusseWs  sailing  and  with  the  aid  of  a  spy.  Her  course  lay 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Zeebrugge,  and  a  suspected  passenger 
was  seen  to  wave  a  lantern  several  times  before  the  destroyers 
came  up. 

Captain  Fryatt  attempted  to  ram  the  nearest  vessel  and 
escape,  but  the  effort  failed  and  he  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  piracy.  Germany  had  announced  early  in  the  war  that  she 
would  consider  any  merchant  captain  who  made  a  hostile  move, 
even  in  defense  of  his  vessel,  as  a  f ranc-tireur. 

Loss  of  the  Italian  auxiliary  cruiser  Citta  di  Messina,  3,495 
tons,  and  the  French  destroyer  Fourche  was  announced  by  Paris 
June  25,  1916.  The  Messina  was  carrying  troops  across  the 
Strait  of  Otranto  when  a  submarine  torpedoed  her.  The  Fourche, 
serving  as  a  convoy,  gave  pursuit  without  result,  then  turned 
back  to  save  such  survivors  as  she  could.  Within  a  few  minutes 
she  was  struck  by  a  second  torpedo  and  sunk.  All  on  board  the 
two  vessels,  probably  300  men,  were  drowned. 

The  Austrians  lost  two  transports  in  the  harbor  of  Durazzo, 
June  26, 1916,  when  Italian  submarines  succeeded  in  passing  the 
forts  and  inflicting  a  heavy  blow.    Both  ships  had  troops,  arms 
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flDcl  aomnmitiQn  abosasi^  accordinfr  to  a  Bcmid  separt.  The'  eafr- 
Mftisv  weie  unkriowiL 

Fdzogfiad  announced  tliat  Russian  torpedo  casafb  intnoepted 
a  large  oonvo^r  of  Turidsb;  sailing:  yessds  in:  the  Bladi^  Sea  on 
June  29,  1916,  and  destroyed  fifty^our  sHips^.  The  attaek  tbok 
pin  IT  off  the  Anatolian  oaaat,  and  several  hundred-  men  were 
tadiesrad  to  havebeen^  dsaowned.  If  tSie  number  of  cdnpfr  sunk  was 
MBDaot  it  estafalitdffid  a;  neeca^d.  for  the  war. 

The  former  (xoonan  warship  Goeben,  nmamed  the  SmUan 
Sdim,  shelled  Toumose,  &  Russian  Blade  Sea.  part^  on  July  3, 
Wi£^  and  did  oensideraBie  damage.  €hie  steamdiH)r  in  the^harbor 
want  dawn  aa^  a  result  of  shelL  fire  and  large  oil'  works  near  the 
eitsr  bndie  into  flames..  The  BresUm^  called  Hia  MiduUu  by  the 
TariES,  bondmrded  Seetdiy,  a  neaz^by  port,  about  Hie  same  thneu 
Sfeiraral  fires  started  iA  the  latter  dty  and  thare  were  some  casu- 
aHJas  at  betb  pointe. 

A  seeond  BoMuaan  hospital  shipi  the  Vpertode,  waa  torpedoed 
in  fhe  Black  Sea,  July  9, 1916,  with  a  loss  of  seven  lives.  She  was 
a  ship  of  86A^  tons^  having  accommodatians  for  about  120 
wounded.  Uka^  the  Portngal,  sunk,  by  a  submanine-^  same  weeks 
befbre  the*  Vperiode  was  plaiidy  marised  witlr the  usual*  Red  Cross 
emblem.  The  attack  came  ini  daylight  and  waa  aoceptad  by  the 
Bu»^ans  bs  Imving^  been  delSieratdy  made,  idncH  once  more 
anouKd  the  indignatioir  of  tiie  Russian  people^ 

Beziin  aamounced  July^  7,  1916,  tiiat  the  British:  steamer  Les- 
trig,  outward  bound  from  Liverpool  had  been  captured  near  the 
Britiafa  East  Coast  and  teken  to  a  Germim  port.  This  second 
captnre  in  the  channel  witfain  a  few  days  caused  consideraUe 
critrcism  in;  Ehigland: 

As  dawn  was  breaking  on  Juljr  10,  1916,  a  submarine  came 
idongaidB  a  tug  in  Hampton  Roads  and  asked  for  a  jrilot.  The 
pilot  went  aboard  and  found  hhnself  on  ihe  subsea  freighter 
Deutsefdomd,  first  msK^hant  submarine  to  be  built  sasA  the  first 
to'  make  a  voyage.  She  came  from  Bremeriiaven,  a  distanoe^  of 
4»006)  miles,  in:  sixteen  days.  Reports  had  been  current  since  the 
V-^S  made  Taxar  trip  to  Cartegena  that  the  kaiser  woruld  send  a 
message  to  President  Wilson  by  an  undersea  boat.   The  American 
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public  scouted  the  idea  as  being  impossible  of  accomplishment^ 
but  the  report  persisted^  and  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  line 
had  been  on  the  watch  for  several  days.  The  Deutschland 
eventually  turned  into  Hampton  Roads,  piloted  by  a  waiting  tug, 
and  tied  up  at  a  Baltimore  dock. 

The  submarine,  which  was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  American 
waters,  became  a  seven  days^  wonder.  Captain  Paul  Koenig  and 
his  twenty-nine  men  and  officers  told  some  interesting  stories  of 
their  trip  across  the  ocean.  It  was  said  that  the  DetUschland 
could  remain  submerged  for  four  days.  When  they  got  into  the 
English  Channel  there  was  a  cordon  of  warships  barring  exit 
to  the  Atlantic  that  made  them  extremely  cautious.  So  Captain 
Koenig  let  his  vessel  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  channel  for  a  day 
and  a  night  while  the  men  enjoyed  themselves  with  a  phonograph 
and  rousing  German  songs.  When  their  enemies  thinned  out  to 
some  extent  the  submarine  started  again  on  her  way  and  headed 
directly  for  Baltimore,  which  she  reached  without  special  in- 
cideiht. 

The  Deutschland  immediately  received  the  name  of  supersub- 
marine.  Some  thousand  tons  of  dyes  and  other  valuable  products 
filled  her  hold.  They  were  reported  to  be  worth  $1,000,000.  The 
vessel  was  able  to  make  twelve  knots  an  hour  on  the  surface  and 
about  seven  knots  when  submerged.  She  traveled  most  of  the  way 
across  on  the  surface,  being  under  water  about  one-third  of  the 
time.  In  addition  to  her  valuable  cargo,  she  brought  a  special 
message  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm  to  the  president. 

No  other  submarine,  so  far  as  known,  had  made  a  trip  of  such 
distance  as  the  Deutschland  up  to  that  time.  Longer  voyages 
have  been  accredited  to  several  British  submarines,  but  they 
were  either  made  with  a  convoy  or  broken  by  stops  enroute. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  several  Australian  sub- 
marines journeyed  from  their  far-away  home  ports  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, traveling  13,000  miles.  They  called  at  various  points  in 
the  two  Americas.  Submarines  built  in  America  and  assembled 
in  Canada  proceeded  from  Newfoundland  to  Liverpool  before  the 
Deutschland  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  they  had  another  ship  as 
convoy. 
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The  SvJttan  Seiim  and  the  MidvUu  clashed  inth  Russian  ships 
in  the  Blade  Sea»  July  11,  1916,  sinkiiisr  four  merehant  vessris. 
Tbicf  alM  bGrnbarded  harbor  works  on  the  Catmusian  Coast 
near  Puab.  Both  attacking  vessels  made  their  escape  "without 
iiijwy. 

Viansa  reported  on  tte  same  day  the  sinking  <^  five  British 
IPflfcrol  boats  in  ti^  Otranto  Road,  between  Italy  and  Albania,  by 
tke  cmiaer  Novara.    Osiy  nine  men  w^re  sared. 

Seahun  Harbor,  a  small  eoal  port  near  Sunderland,  on  the 
British  Channel  coast,  was  dii^ed  by  a  submarine  tihie  night  of 
July  11,  1916.  Thirty  xmuids  of  shrapnel  started  several  fires 
aad  caused  the  death  of  cme  woman.  Berlin  also  claimed  the 
afaddng  of  a  Britisii  auidliary  cruiser  of  7,000  tons  and  three 
patitil  vessds  on  the  night  of  that  day.  The  statement  was  never 
denied  in  London,  and  no  details  were  made  public  as  to  13ie  fate 
of  tbe  crews. 

The  Italian  destroyer  Impetuoso  was  torpedoed  in  the  Adri- 
atic, July  16,  1916,  with  a  loss  of  125  lives. 

In  retaliation  for  Turkish  attacks  upon  her  hospital  ships, 
Russia  announced  July  21, 1916,  that  she  would  no  longer  respect 
hospital  ships  of  the  Ottomans.  It  was  pointed  out  that  hitherto 
all  vessels  bearing  tiie  markings  of  the  Red  Crescent  Society, 
which  is  the  Turkish  equivalent  of  the  Red  Cross,  had  been  uni- 
formly respected.  This  declaration  by  Russia  implied  a  depth  of 
resentment  that  had  swept  through  all  of  the  allied  countries 
because  of  deeds  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Teutons  and 
thdr  Turkifth  cohorts.  S<mie  few  reprisals  were  taken  by  France 
in  the  way  of  air  raids  in  retaliation  for  the  bombardment  of  open 
cities.  But  this  was  the  first  recorded  step  of  Russia  in  that 
direction  and  foretdd  a  war  in  which  all  quarter  would  dis- 
appear. 

Two  years  of  fighting  had  cost  both  sides  heavily  upon  the  sea. 
Up  to  August  1, 1915,  according  to  the  best  available  figures,  the 
allied  navies  lost  seventy-one  warships,  with  a  tonnage  of  826,- 
855.  Great  Britain  was  a  nsuiferer  to  the  extent  of  forty-two 
ships  in  ttwt  first  year,  aggregating  254,494  tons,  represented  by 
eight  battleships,  three  armored  cruisers,  four  protected  cruisers. 
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four  light  cruisers^  and  twenty-three  smaller  craft.  In  the  same 
period  France  lost  twelve  ships  of  28^027  tons ;  Russia  six  ships 
of  21,775  tons ;  Japan  seven  ships  of  4,801,  and  Italy  four  ships 
of  17,758  tons. 

The  losses  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey  in  1915  were 
placed  at  eighty-nine  ships,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  262,791.  Of 
these  Germany  lost  sixty-nine  vessels,  aggregating  238,904  tons, 
and  consisting  of  one  battle  cruiser,  five  armored  cruisers,  ten 
protected  cruisers  and  fifty  smaller  craft.  Austria  lost  seven 
ships  of  7,397  tons,  and  Turkey  thirteen  ships  of  16,490  tons. 

Curiously  enough  the  second  year's  figures  show  smaller  losses 
for  both  sides.  The  Allies  are  accredited  with  forty-one  ships 
having  a  tonnage  of  202,600,  and  the  Teutonic  allies  with  thirty 
three  ships,  having  a  tonnage  of  125,120.  Thirty-four  British 
ships  were  sunk,  including  two  battleships,  three  battle  cruisers, 
seven  protected  cruisers,  two  light  cruisers,  and  seventeen  smaller 
craft.  The  other  losses  were  distributed  between  her  partners 
in  arms. 

Germany's  loss  in  1916  was  twenty-six  ships — ^four  battle- 
ships, one  battle  cruiser,  six  protected  cruisers,  and  fifteen 
smaller  craft,  approximating  114,620  tons.  The  remaining 
casualties  on  the  German  side  were  divided  betwe^i  Austria 
and  Turkey. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  several  vessels  claimed 
to  have  been  sunk  by  both  sides  but  are  predicated  upon  known 
sea  casualties.  During  the  two  years  Germany  sustained  a  re- 
duction of  18.5  of  her  strength  in  battleships  and  battle  cruisers 
of  the  dreadnought  era,  which  means  ships  built  since  1904,  and 
these  are  the  units  that  really  count  in  modern  warfare.  Britain 
is  believed  to  have  lost  6,6  of  similar  vessels.  In  light  cruisers 
her  loss  was  only  5.2  per  cent,  while  Germany  was  weakened 
nearly  45  per  cent  in  that  class  of  vessel.  The  figures  shift  for 
vessels  of  an  older  type,  showing  a  ratio  of  about  two  to  one 
against  Great  Britain.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  Dardanelles 
enterprise  and  because  in  some  instances  older  craft  were  as- 
signed to  many  dangerous  undertakings  where  the  newer  ships 
were  held  in  reserve. 
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In  every  engagement  of  any  consequence  that  took  place  during 
the  first  two  years  of  war,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  fight 
off  Qiile,  Britain  won  and  Germany  lost.  But  Germany  inflicted 
greater  injury  upon  her  opponent  than  any  other  nation  in  all 
the  years  of  Britain's  maritime  supremacy.  The  actual  material 
loss  to  her  enemies  was  larger  than  her  own.  Despite  this  and 
in  the  fact  of  Germanjr's  strongest  efforts  Britain  still  ruled  the 
waves. 
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PART  U  — CAMPAIGN  ON  THE  EASTERN 

FRONT 


CHAPTER    VII 

THE     EASTERN     FRONT     AT     THE     APPROACH 

OF     SPRING,      1916 

IN  the  preceding  volumes  we  have  followed  the  fates  of  the 
Austrian,  German,  and  Russian  armies  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  up  to  March  1,  1916.  Although  spring  weather  does 
not  set  in  in  any  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  eastern 
front  ran  until  considerable  time  after  that  date,  events  along 
the  western  front,  where  the  Germans  were  then  hammering 
away  at  the  gates  of  Verdun,  had  shaped  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  were  bound  to  influence  the  plans  of  the 
Russian  General  Staff.  It  was,  therefore,  not.much  of  a  surprise 
that  a  Russian  offenirfve  should  set  in  previous  to  the  actual 
arrival  of  spring. 

As  we  shall  see  shortly,  the  first  two  weeks  or  so  of  March, 
1916,  saw  a  renewal  of  active  fighting  at  many  points  along 
the  entire  eastern  front.  But  most  of  this  was  restricted 
during  this  period  to  engagements  between  small  bodies 
of  troops  and  in  most  instances  amounted  to  little  more  than 
clashes  between  patrols.  This  preliminary  period  of  recon- 
noitering  was  followed  by  another  short  period  of  prepara- 
tory work  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  armies  consisting  of  artil- 
lery attacks  on  certain  selected  points  and  undertaken  with  a 
violence  and  an  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  guns  and  am- 
munition such  as  had  not  been  displayed  by  the  Russian  forces 
on  any  previous  occasion,  and  when,  after  these  preliminaries 
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the  actual  offensive  was  launched,  the  number  of  men  employed 
was  proportionally  immense. 

Before  we  follow  in  detail  developments  along  the  eastern 
front,  it  will  be  well  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  these,  to 
visualize  again  its  location  and  to  determine  once  more  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  forces  maintaining  it  on  both  sides.  In  its  loca- 
tion the  eastern  front  had  experienced  very  little  change  since 
the  winter  of  1915  had  set  in  and  ended  active  campaigning. 
Its  northern  end  now  rested  on  the  southwest  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  at  a  point  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  Baltic  town 
of  Pukkum  on  the  Riga-Wind^u  railroad  and  about  thirty 
miles  northwest  of  Riga  itself.  From  these  it  ran  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  through  Schlock,  crossed  the  river  Aa  where 
it  touches  Lake  Babit,  passed  to  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Oley  and  only  about  five  miles  south  of  Riga,  and  reached  the 
Dvina  about  halfway  between  UxuU  and  Riga.  From  there 
it  followed  more  or  less  closely  the  left  bank  of  the  Dvina, 
passed  Friedrichstadt  and  Jacobstadt  to  a  point  just  west  of 
Ealkuhnen,  a  little  town  on  the  bend  of  the  Dvina,  opposite 
Dvinsk.  There  it  continued,  generally  speaking,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  at  some  points  with  a  slight  twist  to  the  east,  at 
others  with  a  similarly  slight  turn  to  the  west.  It  thus  passed 
just  east  of  Lake  Drisviaty,  crossed  the  Disna  River  at  Koziany, 
then  ran  through  Postavy  and  just  east  of  Lake  Narotch,  crossed 
the  Viliya  River  and  the  Vilna-Minsk  railroad  at  Smorgon,  and 
reached  the  Niemen  at  Lubcha.  From  thence  it  passed  by  the 
towns  of  Korelitchy,  Ziriu,  Luchowtchy  and  entered  the  Pripet 
Marshes  at  Lipsk.  About  ten  miles  south  of  the  latter  town 
the  line  crossed  the  Oginsky  Canal  and  followed  along  its  west 
bank  through  the  town  of  Teletshany  to  about  the  point  where 
the  canal  joins  the  Jasiolda  River.  From  that  point  the  Germans 
still  maintained  their  salient  that  swings  about  five  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  city  of  Pinsk. 

Up  to  just  south  of  the  Pinsk  salient,  where  the  line  crossed 
the  Prii)et  River,  it  was  held,  for  the  Central  Powers,  almost 
exclusively  by  German  troops.  Below  that  point  its  defense  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Austro-Hungarian  regiments. 
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Soon  after  crossinsr  the  Pripet  Sivcr  the  line  rendhed  the  S^ 
River  and  followed  its  many  turns  for  some  tidbrfy  mileB,  bow 
on  its  western  bank  and  then  a^ain  ma  its  eastern  idxore.  This 
river  was  crossed  between  Czartorjnsk  and  Kolki.  About  fldily 
miles  south  of  Eolki,  just  to  l^e  east  of  tiie  viUag^e  ot  Olgkn, 
the  Hussians  had  succeeded  in  maintainingr  &  smafi  saKent,  the 
apex  of  i^hich  was  directed  toward  tbeir  lost  fortress  of  Lutsk 
ahnoert;  twenty  miles  to  the  west,  while  tiie  soutiiem  side  -passed 
very  close  to  that  other  fortress,  Dubno,  e^en  thoogh  it  ran 
still  some  distance  to  the  east  of  it.  Crossing  then  the  Ijeaabersr- 
Rovno  railroad,  ihe  line  ran  along  both  banks  of  tbe  SocaD  River 
to  Ikva  and  crossed  the  Galician  bord^  near  Novo  Alexines. 

A  short  distance  soutib  of  the  border,  about  twenty  miles,  it 
crossed  the  Lemberg-Tarnopd  railroad,  at  Jedeme,  a  little  town 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  Lembarg  and  less  tiian  twenty  miles 
west  of  TamopoL  Ten  miles  further  south  the  Strypa  River  was 
crossed  and  followed  within  a  mile  or  so  along  its  west  bank  for 
a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles,  passing  west  of  Surkanow 
and.Buczacz.  Just  south  of  the  latter  town  ^e  line  <nKerspread 
both  l)anks  of  the  Strypa  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Dniester, 
thence  along  the  banks  of  this  stream  for  sdmost  twenty  snfles 
to  a  pcnnt  about  ten  nffles  west  of  the  junction  of  tibe  Sereth 
River  with  the  Dniester.  At  Hiat  pohrt  liie  line  took  anathar 
sfigfat  turn  to  the  east,  pasinng  just  ^east  of  the  ddky  of  'Czonoivitz, 
and  crossing  at  that  point  the  river  Prufii  into  iiie  Aai&rtrian 
province  of  Bukowina.  Less  than  tea  miles  southeast  of  Caer- 
novitz  the  border  of  Rumania  was  reached  near  Waana  and 
thereby  the  end  of  tiie  Kne. 

As  lAie  crow  flies,  the  length  of  ISiis  fine,  from  tin  Oiilf  of 
Riga  to  the  Rumanian  border  was  six  hundred  and  twenly 
miles.  Actually,  counting  its  many  turns  and  twists  joid  sa- 
lients, it  covered  more  tiian  seven  hundred  and  £fty  imles. 
From  the  Gulf  to  the  Pripet  River  the  eastern  front  was  hdd 
by  <jerman  troops  with  one  single  exception. 

From  ttiere  an  Austrian  army  corps  with  ady  a  very  slight 
admixture  of  German  troops  completed  the  fratd  of  tte  Oestral 
Empires  down  to  the  Be«saralnan  border. 
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From  the  Gulf  of  Riga  down  to  the  Oginski  Canal  five  distinct 
German  army  corps  were  facing  the  Russians.  The  most  north- 
ern of  these  covered  the  Gulf  section  and  the  Dvina  front  down 
to  a  point  near  Friedrichstadt.  The  second  group  was  lined  up 
from  that  point  on  down  to  somewhere  just  south  of  Lake  Dris- 
viaty,  the  third  from  Lake  Drisviaty  to  the  Viliya  Riv»,  the 
fourth  from  the  Viliya  River  to  the  Niemen  River,  and  tiie  fifth 
from  the  Nionen  to  tbe  Oginski  Canal.  Generals  von  Scholz, 
von  Eichhom*  von  Fabeck,  and  von  Woyrsch,  were  in  command 
of  these  difficult  units,  with  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  in 
supreme  command.  The  sector  south  of  the  Oginski  Canal  and 
up  to  the  Pripet  River  was  held  by  another  army  group  under 
the  command  of  Field  Marshal  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria. 

The  first  Austrian  army  corps,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the 
front  held  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces,  was  commanded  by 
Archduke  Joseph  Ferdinand.  Later  on,  as  the  rapid  success  of 
the  Russian  offensive  made  it  necessary  for  German  troops  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  their  sorely  pressed  allies,  General 
von  Linsingen  was  dispatched  frcan  the  north  with  re«iforce- 
ments  and  asBumed  supreme  command  of  this  group  of  armies 
located  in  VoDijmim.  The  command  of  the  Galician  front  was 
in  the  hands  of  t^  Bavarian  gai/^al.  Count  von  Bothmer, 
while  the  forces  fighting  in  the  Bufcowina  were  directed  by 
General  Pflaszer. 

On  the  Russian  side  of  the  line  General  Europatkin,  well 
known  from  the  Rusao-JaiMinese  War,  was  in  command  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  front.  Of  course,  there  were  a  number  of 
other  generals  under  him  in  charge  of  liie  varrous  sectors  of 
this  long  line.  But  on  account  of  the  comparative  inactivity 
which  was  maintained  most  of  the  time  along  this  line,  tihieir 
niames  did  not  figure  largdy.  South  of  the  Pripet  Marshes 
Generid  Alexeieff  was  in  supreme  command.  Under  him  were 
General  Brussilov  and  General  Kaledin  in  Volfaynia,  General 
Sakharoff  in  Galicia,  and  the  Cossack  General  Leschitsky  in  the 
Bukowina  along  the  Dniester.  HerCr  too,  of  course  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  commanders  who,  however,  came  into  prominence 
only  occasionally. 
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An  intimate  view  of  some  of  the  Russian  generals  and  their 
troops  is  presented  in  the  following  description  from  the  pen 
of  the  official  English  press  representative : 

"The  head  of  the  higher  command,  General  Alexeieff ,  early 
in  the  Galician  campaign  clearly  proved,  as  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Ivanoff ,  his  extraordinary  capacity  to  direct  an  advance. 
As  commander  on  the  Warsaw  front  he  made  it  evident  that 
he  could,  with  an  army  short  of  all  material  things,  hold  until 
the  last  moment  an  enemy  equipped  with  everything,  and  then 
escape  the  enemy's  clutches.  At  Vilna  he  showed  his  technique 
by  again  eluding  the  enemy. 

''General  Kaledin,  the  commander  of  the  army  on  the  Kovel 
front,  is  relatively  a  new  figure  in  important  operations.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  commander  of  a  cavalry  division,  his 
universal  competence  in  all  operations  committed  to  his  care 
brought  him  rapid  promotion,  until  now  he  is  the  head  of  tliis 
huge  army.  Meeting  him  frequently  as  a  guest,  I  have  come 
to  feel  great  confidence  in  tiiis  resolute,  quiet  man,  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  sober,  serious  staff,  each  officer  picked  for  his 
past  performance. 

'1  note  an  infinite  improvement  since  last  year  in  the  army. 
In  the  first  place  I  see  no  troops  without  rifies,  and  there  is  no 
shortage  of  ammunition  apparent.  Then  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary improvement  in  the  organization  of  the  transport.  In 
spite  of  the  large  volume  of  troops  on  this  front  they  are  moving 
with  less  confusion  than  the  transport  of  single  corps  entailed 
two  years  ago.  The  compact  organization  of  munition  columns, 
and  the  absence  of  wasted  time  have  speeded  up  communications 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  enabling  three  units  to  be  moved  as  easily 
as  two  last  year. 

"The  transport  has  been  further  improved  by  the  addition  of 
motor  vehicles.  The  staff  organization  is  incomparably  better 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
staff  on  this  front  which  is  not  entirely  competent.  The  system 
of  transporting  the  wounded  has  been  well  organized,  and  vast 
numbers  are  being  cleared  from  the  front  stations  without  con- 
fusion or  congestion. 
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'^Qi  comparison  I  can  recall  the  early.  Galieian  days  when 
unimagmecb numbers  of  woundedj, both,  our  own  andi Austrian, 
flooded  Lemberg  in  a  few/daysrand  tliece  were  coantites  easu- 
alties.  In  spite  of  tfae^  ntunbtrEr  of  womded  here  L  hatw*  not 
seeniany  coi^gesftioit^  a]id?I*fhidtaUithe.cl6artn9  staticats; cleared 
witiunia  few  hoia:B>  afteir  eerersr  fight>  tfaia  wonndnt  pasaoiip  to 
base  hospiftals^andibciiqy  evwmateduntb  tfaB  interioirafi  Btissia 
with  gseflt  pixnnpt0C8s». 

^Owing  tcptHe.'£3W0Dcd' roads  and  the  distancGrfronrtfaaeraal- 
r;  of  nnoir  at  tire-figtatlni^  in  many  plaoea  tiie  wounded i have 
been  obliged  to  make  trips  of  two  or.tfanerdays  in  peasants  carts 
before  reaching  the  railways. 

"Finally,. the  morale  of  the  army  haa^ reached  an. miexanqded 
pitch.  In  the  hospitals -whidi  I<in8peeted;with  the  general  many 
of  the  wounded;,  even  th»se  near  deaths  cidled  f or  newB:  o£>  ibe 
fnontr  asking  iflthe  tnenehesr  were  tak^^^.andi saying' they  were 
wilIing:io  die  if  the  Germans  w^?e  only  btctten..  Such  a^Btiments 
typify  the  extent  to  which  this  conflicts  is  now  rooted*  in  the 
hearts  >  of  the  Russian  azmy  and  people." 


eHfAPTfift   villi 
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T>BfiINNING  with:  Mardi  1,.  1916,  active  campaigninsr  was 
•^renewed  along  the  eastern  front.  Climatic  conditions^  of 
course,  made  any  extensive  movements  impossible  as?  y^t;  But 
from  here  and  there  reports  csane  of  local  attacks^  ol-  more  fre- 
quent clashes  between  patrols^. and  of  renewed  artillery/ apctivity. 
Some  of  tiiese  occurred  in  the  Bukowina,  in  Bessftrabia,, and-  in- 
Galicia,  others  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Baranovitchy;  nortlr  of 
ttiB  Fripet  MssxiAaa,,  and^  later,  toward  titer  middle  of  March* 
1916,  fighting  took,  place  at  l^e  norttiemmosti  peint  of  titer 
near  Lake  Babit. 
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It  WHS  net  until  March  17,  I916>  however,  tharb  it  beeame  more 
wduit  wafr  tiic  paspsae  ef  the  many  ^cmmjleva  between 
dan*  smi  Gamam  pwtrda  that  haid  beoi  eflSdally  reported 
witii  caii£aiisra&le  sesnierity  srnce  the  hegmmstg.  oi  MairdK.  Oti 
Marelr  Tl,  191^  botb  tiie  Genaan  aod  Amstwo^SaintBiriBA  effieiftl 
sffaitementB  reportoih  iBcreasefi^  Russian  artillery  fire  ati^  almkg  the 
liiBK  Oto  ite  Ml#vriiB8:  (h^^,.  March  IS,  1916,  the  Russiaai»  started 
a  snJKff  of  vfoieBel;:  a/Htacksk  The  first  of  these  was  launched:  ia»  the 
sector  south  of  Dvis^  This"  is  the  region  covered  with  a  numb» 
of  small'  marshy  hikes  that  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  most 
despoate  fluting  in  191&.  With  great  violence  Russian  infantry 
was  tiirown  agamst  the  German  lines  that  ran  from:  Lake  Dvis* 
viaiSy  SQU&  i»  ike  town  of  Postavy;  another  attack  of  eq4»al 
strength  dmndnpoh  stitt  fnrtber  south  along  betk  banks  of  Lake 
Narotch*  But  tdw  Geirmas  tines  not  only  heU^  but  threw  back 
the  attaddag*  fweea:  witb  heavy  losses  whidi,  aceovdtng  to  the 
German  official  statement  of  that  day  were  claimed  to  have  num*- 
bere«b  at  Lake  Maitvtefc  aione  more  than  9,060  in  dead. 

in.  spite  of  thfS9  lkes3^  losses  and  of  the  determined  German, 
resistance,,  ti^e  Bassiaifi?  repeaified^  the  attack  with  even  increased 
force  OK  Vsxdk  19, 191&  At  Lake  Drisviaty,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fsstavy  and  between  Lake*  Vishnt^  and  Lake  Narotch  attack 
after  attack  was^  branched  with  the  greatest  abaadonw  This  time 
tise  GersBSEos  not  only  repubcd  all  these  attaeksy  but  promptly 
bnnefaedl »  eouBteraitoeSr  near  Vidzy,  a  little  country  tewn  on  the  - 
Vilna-Dvinsk  post  road,  capturing  thereby  some  300"  nmSL  The 
German  official  statement  claimed  that  these  prisoners  belonged 
to  seven  diflferent.  RuHsiaii  regiments,  giving^tiiiereby  an-  indication 
of  tiiA"  oomparailvely  large  masses  of  troops  employed  on  the 
Rbssieat  skfe. 

Again  on  libmdr  3ft;  1916^  new  attacks  were  laundied  in  the 
same  locality.  At  one  poscBt  the  Germans  were  forced  to  with-- 
draw  a  narrow  s^^ent  whidi  protruded  to  a  considerable  distance 
just  soutti  of  Lake  Narotdu  Russian  machine  guns  had  beoi 
pbced  in  smAt  poniions  that  liiey  enfiladed  tfioe  salient  in  three 
direetions  and  made-  it  rmtenabla  Tfae^  Geannan  line*  here  was 
wiUiJwtwit  a  iSew  himdved  leet  toward  tive  heights  «£  BUsutldL 
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During  the  night  of  March  20,  1916,  especially  violent  attacks 
were  again  launched  against  the  German  lines  between  Postavy 
and  Vileity,  a  small  village  to  the  northwest  of  that  town.  There 
the  Russians  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  German 
trenches.  During  the  afternoon  the  Russians  attempted  to  extend 
this  success.  With  renewed  violence  they  trained  their  guns  on 
the  German  positions.  In  order  to  throw  back  a  strong  German 
counterattack,  a  curtain  of  fire  was  laid  before  the  trenches 
stormed  earlier  in  the  day.  At  the  same  time  German  artillery 
strongly  supported  the  attack  of  their  infantry.  On  both  sides 
the  gunfire  became  so  violent  that  single  shots  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished any  longer.  Shrapnel  exploded  without  cessation  and 
rifle  fire  became  so  rapid  that  it  sounded  hardly  less  loudly  than 
the  gunfire.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Germans  succeeded  in  re- 
taking the  trenches  which  they  had  lost  in  the  morning,  capturing 
at  that  time  the  Russian  victors  of  the  morning  to  the  number 
of  600. 

On  the  same  day,  March  21,  1916,  the  Russians  extended  the 
sphere  of  their  attack.  At  the  same  time  that  they  were  hammer- 
ing away  at  the  German  lines  south  of  Dvinsk  other  attacks  were 
launched  all  along  the  northern  front.  In  the  Riga  region,  near 
the  village  of  Plakanen,  as  well  as  in  the  district  south  of  Dahlen 
Island,  heavy  engagements  were  fought.  Farther  south,  be- 
tween Friedrichstadt  and  Jacobstadt,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Dvina  River  the  Russians  captured  a  village  and  wood  east  of 
Augustinhof. 

At  many  other  points,  along  the  entire  eastern  front  from  Lake 
Narotch  south  attacks  developed.  In  most  of  these  the  Russians 
assumed  the  initiative.  But  here  and  there — ^near  Tverietch,  just 
south  of  Vidzy ;  along  Lake  Miadziol,  just  north  of  Lake  Narotch, 
and  around  Lake  Narotch  itself — ^the  Germans  attempted  a  series 
of  counterattacks  which,  however,  yielded  no  tangible  results. 
All  in  all,  the  day's  fighting  made  little  change  in  the  respective 
positions  and  tiie  losses  in  men  were  about  evenly  divided. 

The  violence  and  energy  with  which  the  Russian  attacks  during 
March  were  executed  may  readily  be  seen  from  reports  of  special 
correspondents,  who  were  behind  the  German  lines  at  that  pe- 
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ried.  Ibeir  oeflective  testimony  also  tends  to  confirm  the  German 
ehmxis  that  very  large  EnsRsian  forces  were  used  and  that  tiieh* 
losses  were  immense. 

^Fnxn  Riga  to  the  Rumanian  border/'  says  one  of  these  ^e- 
witnesses,  ^ijiundered  the  crashing  of  guns.  .  .  .  About  sev- 
enty miles  northeast  of  Mitau,  a  diain  of  lakes  runs  through  the 
wooded,  swampy  country,  narrow,  longr  bodies  of  water  follow 
the  course  of  M jadsjoike  River,  a  natural  trench  in  a  region  tiiat 
is  o&erwise  a  very  difficult  territory  by  nature.  In  the  soutii  the 
chain  is  closed  Iqr  Lake  Narotch,  a  large  secluded  body  of  water 
of  some  tiiirty-five  square  miles,  through  which  now  runs  the 
front.  In  the  north  of  this  chain  of  lakes,  near  tiie  village  of  Pos- 
tavy,  a  tiiundering  of  guns  commenced  on  the  morning'  of  March 
18,  1916,  such  as  the  eastern  front  had  hardly  ever  heard  before. 
Russian  dvont  fire!  From  out  of  the  woods,  across  the  ice  and 
snow  watar  of  the  swamps^  line  after  line  came  storming  against 
the  German  troiches.  ...  On  the  same  day,  farther  south,  be- 
tween Lakes  Narotch  and  Vii^isrieff  another  Russian  attack  was 
launched. . .  •  The  losses  of  the  Russians  are  immense.  More  tiian 
5,000  dead  and  wounded  must  be  Isring  before  our  positions  only 
about  ten  miles  wide.  During^  the  night  a  lull  came.  But  with  the 
break  of  dawn  the  drum  fire  broke  out  once  more,  and  again  the 
waves  of  infantry  rolled  up  against  our  positions.  •  •  •  During  the 
night  from  March  19  to  March  20, 1916,  ttie  drum  fire  of  the  Rus- 
sian gmia  increased  to  veritable  fury.  As  if  tiie  entire  snppljr  of 
ammunition  collected  throughout  the  winter  months  w»e  to  be 
used  up  all  at  once,  shells  continuously  shrieked  and  howled 
through  the  darkness:  50,000  hits  were  counted  in  one  single 

96CwDr.     ... 

Another  correspondent  writes :  "The  numbers  of  the  Russians 
are  immense.  They  have  about  sixty  infantry  divisions  ready. 
Their  losses  are  in  proportion  and  were  estimated  on  a  front 
of  aboiat  ninety  miles  to  have  been  near  to  80,000  men.  For  in- 
sbaoDee,.  against  one  German  cavalry  brigade  tiiere  were  thrown 
seven  regiments  with  a  very  narrow  front,  but  eight  lines  dijep. 
Four  times  they  came  rushing^^  on  against  Htue-  German  barbed- 
wire  obstacles  without  bein^r  able  to  break  through,  but  losing 
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some  3,000  men  just  the  same.  ...  On  March  24,  1916,  6,000 
Russian  shells  were  counted  in  a  small  sector  on  the  Dvinsk 
front." 

In  the  latter  sector  and  to  the  north  of  it,  heavy  lighting  had 
developed  on  March  22  and  23,  1916.  Especially  around  Jacob- 
stadt,  attack  followed  attack,  both  sides  taking  turns  in  assuming 
the  offensive.  The  Russian  attacks  were  particularly  violent 
during  the  evening  and  night  of  March  22,  1916,  and  in  some 
places  resulted  in  the  temporary  invasion  of  the  German  first- 
line  trenches.  Especially  hard  was  fighting  along  the  Jacoibstadt- 
Mitau  railroad.  Between  Dvinsk  and  Lake  Drisviaty  a  violent 
artillery  and  rifle  duel  was  kept  up  almost  continuously,  resulting 
at  one  point,  just  below  Dvinsk  near  Shishkovo,  in  the  breaking 
up  of  a  German  attack.  South  of  the  lake,  at  the  village  of  Mint- 
siouny,  however,  a  German  attack  succeeded  and  drove  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  some  trenches  which  tiiey  had  gained  only  the  day 
before.  Here,  too,  both  artillery  and  rifle  fire  of  great  violence 
carried  death  into  both  the  Russian  and  German  ranks.  At  Vidzy, 
a  few  miles  farther  south,  the  Russians  stormed  four  times  in 
quick  succession  against  the  German  positions.  Northwest  of 
Postavy  another  Russian  attack  failed,  the  Germans  capturing 
over  900  men  and  officers  at  that  particular  point.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  a  German  attack  still  farther  south  and  northwest  of  Lake 
Narotch  was  repulsed  and  the  Russians  made  slight  gains  in  the 
face  of  a  most  violent  fire.  Near  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Narotch 
a  German  attack  supported  by  asphyxiating  gas  forced  back 
the  Russians  on  a  very  narrow  front  for  a  very  short  distance. 
From  Lake  Narotch  down  to  the  Pripet  Marshes  the  Russians 
maintained  a  lively  cannonade  at  many  points  without,  however, 
making  any  attacks  in  force. 

During  March  23,  1916,  a  determined  Russian  attack  against 
the  bridgehead  at  Jacobstadt  broke  down  under  the  heavy  Ger- 
man gunfire.  During  the  night  repeated  Russian  attacks  to  the 
north  of  the  Jacobstadt-Mitau  railroad  a  surprise  attack  south- 
west of  Dvinsk  and  violent  attacks  alofng  the  Dvinsk-Vidzy 
sector  suffered  the  same  fate,  although  in  some  instances  the 
Russian  troops  succeeded  in  coming  right  up  to  the  German 
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barbed-wire  obstacles.  Between  Lake  Narotch  and  Lake  Visb- 
nieflf  the  RoBsians  captured  fic»ne  woods  aiii&t  driving  out  German 
forces  which  had  constructed  stronc:  positions  there. 

Without  cessation  the  Russian  attacks  continued  day  by  day. 
Fresh  troops  were  )>rought  up  continuously.  The  munition  sup- 
p^,  which  in  the  past  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Russian 
failure  and  disaster,  se^oned  to  have  become  suddenly  inexhaust- 
iUe.  Not  only  was  each  attadc  carefully  and  extadsively  iHrepared 
by  the  most  violent  kind  of  artillery  fire,  but  the  latter  was  di- 
rected also  against  those  German  positions  which  at  that  time 
were  immune  from  attack  on  account  of  the  insurmountable 
natural  difficulties  brought  about  by  climatic  conditions.  For  by 
this  time  wintw  began  to  break  up  and  ice  and  snow  commenced 
to  meet,  signifying  the  rapid  approach  of  the  spring  floods.  To  a 
certain  extent  these  climatic  conditions  undoubtedly  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  Russian  plans.  Almost  akmg  tiie  entire 
northern  part  of  the  front  the  Germans  possessed  one  great 
advantage.  Th^  positions  were  located  on  higher  and  drier 
ground  than  those  of  the  Russians^  whose  trenches  were  on  low 
ground,  and  would  bec(»ne  next  to  untenable,  once  thaw  and 
spring  floods  would  set  in  in  earnest.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  great  energy  and  superb  disregard  of  human  life  which  the 
Russian  cc«nmanders  developed  throu^out  ihe  March  offensive 
were  principally  the  result  of  their  strong  desire  to  get  their 
f orCTS  on  better  ground  befiKre  it  was  too  late  or  too  difficult,  and 
from  a  tactical  point  of  view  the  risks  which  they  took  at  that 
time  and  the  price  which  they  seemed  to  be  willing  to  pay  to 
achieve  their  ends  was  not  any  too  great. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  important  succefis  the  Russian  at- 
tacks against  tine  Jacobstadt  sector  were  renewed  on  March  24, 
1916.  But  the  German  guns  had  shot  themselves  in  so  well  that 
it  availed  nothing.  Other  attacks,  attempted  to  the  southwest 
of  Dvinsk  and  at  various  points  north  of  Vidzy  suffered  the  same 
fate.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Narotch  Russian  activities  on 
that  day  wane  restricted  to  artillery  fire. 

The  Germans  assumed  the  offensive  on  March  25, 1916,  on  the 
Riga-Dvinsk  sector.    Their  guns  were  trained  against  Schlock,  a 
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small  town  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  just  northwest 
of  Lake  Babit,  against  the  bridgehead  at  UxkuU,  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Riga  on  the  Dvina,  and  against  a  number  of  other 
positions  between  that  point  and  Jacobstadt.  A  German  attempt 
to  gain  ground  north  of  the  small  sector  of  the  Mitau-Jacobstadt 
railway,  that  was  still  in  Russian  hands,  failed  in  the  face  of  a 
devastating  Russian  cannonade.  A  German  trench  was  captured 
by  Russian  infantry  ably  supported  by  artillery  west  of  Dvinsk, 
but  neither  southwest  nor  south  of  this  fortress  were  the  Rus- 
sians able  to  register  any  success.  Northwest  of  Postavy  and  be- 
tween Lake  Narotch  and  Lake  Vishnieff  heavy  fighting  still  con- 
tinued and  in  some  places  developed  into  hand-to-hand  fighting 
between  smaller  detachments.  From  Lake  Narotch  down  to  the 
Pripet  Marshes  German  and  Russian  guns  again  raked  the 
trenches  facing  them. 

On  March  26,  1916,  the  following  day,  the  Russians  attacked 
at  many  points.  Northwest  of  Jacobstadt,  near  the  village  of 
Augustinhof ,  a  most  violent  attack  brought  no  results.  North- 
west of  Postavy  the  Russians  stormed  two  trenches.  Southwest 
of  Lake  Narotch  repeated  heavy  attacks  were  repulsed  and  some 
West  Prussian  regiments  recovered  an  important  observation 
point  which  they  had  lost  a  week  before.  Over  2,100  officers  and 
men  were  captured  that  day  by  the  Germans.  Aeroplanes  of  the 
latter  also  resumed  activity  and  dropped  bombs  on  the  stations 
at  Dvinsk,  and  Vileika,  as  well  as  along  the  Baranovitchy-Minsk 
railroad. 

Russian  artillery  carried  death  and  destruction  into  the  Ger- 
man trenches  on  March  27,  1916,  before  Oley,  south  of  Riga, 
and  before  the  UxkuU  bridgehead.  In  the  Jacobstadt  sector,  as 
well  as  near  Postavy,  violent  engagements,  launched  now  by  the 
Germans  and  then  again  by  the  Russians,  occurred  all  day  long 
without  yielding  any  results  to  either  side.  Southwest  of  Lake 
Narotch  the  Russians  made  a  determined  attack  with  two  di- 
visions against  the  positions  captured  by  German  regiments  on 
the  previous  day,  but  were  not  able  to  dislodge  the  latter.  Fight- 
ing also  developed  now  in  the  Pripet  Marshes  and  the  territory 
immediately  adjoining.  Weather  conditions  were  rapidly  chang- 
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ing  for  the  worse  all  sAomg  the  eastcam  front.  Thaw  set  in,  and 
all  marsh  and  lake  ground  was  flooded.  Ever3rwhare»  not  only  in 
the  southern  region^  bat  also  m  the  northern,  the  ke  on  the  rivers 
and  lakea  becanie  covered  with  water  and  was  getting  soft  near 
the  banks.  Throughout  the  northern  region  the  melting  of  the 
thickly  lying  snow  in  the  roads  was  making  the  movements  of 
troops  and  artill^ir  extraordinarily  difficult. 

As  a*  restttt  of  these  conditions,  which  were  growing  more 
difficult  every  day,  a  decided  decrease  in  activity  became  imme- 
diately noticeable  on  both  sides.  For  quite  a  time  fighting^  of 
course,  continued  at  various  points.  But  both  the  numbers  of 
m^i  employed  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  their  effort  steadily 
increased. 

Sefore  Dvinsk  and  just  south  of  the  fortress  artillery  fire 
formed  the  chief  event  on  March  28,  1916.  But  south  of  Lake 
Narotch  the  Russians  stiH  kept  up  their  attacks.  At  one  point, 
where  the  Germans  had  gained  a  wood  a  few  days  ago  the 
Russian  forces  attacked  seven  times  in  quick  successioii  and 
thereby  recovered  the  southern  part  Cff  the  forest.  Ahmg  the 
Oginski  Canal  fighting  was  conducted  at  king  rasfe.  German 
aeroplane  again  dropped  .b<mibs,  this  time  on  the  stations  at 
Molodetchna  on  the  Minsk- Vilna  railroad,  as  mil  as  at  Politzy 
and  Luniniets. 

Both  March  30  and  El,  1916,  were  marked  by  a  noticeable 
cessation  of  attacks  on  either  side.  Long-range  rifle  fire  and  ar- 
tillery cannonades^  however,  t6ok  place  at  many  points  from  tiie 
Gulf  down  to  the  Prip^  Marshes.  German  aeroplanes  again  at- 
tacked a  number  of  stations  on  railroads  leading  out  of  Minsk 
to  western  points. 

Of  all  the  violent  fighting  which  took  place  during  the  second 
half  of  March,  1916,  along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  front, 
the  little  village  of  Posiavy,  perhaps,  saw  more  than  any  other 
point.  The  special  correspondent  of  a  Chicago  newspaper  wit- 
nesaed  a  great  deal  of  th»  remarkably  desperate  struggle  during 
his  stay  witii  Field  Marshal  v<m  Hindenburg^s  troops.  His  vivid 
description^  whi<^  follows,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  valor 
displayed  both  by  German  and  Russian  troops,  as  well  as  of  the 
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immense  losses  incurred  by  the  attackers  during  tiiis  series  of 
battles  lasting  ten  days. 

"Despite  the  artillery,  despite  the  machine  guns  and  despite 
the  infantry  fire,  the  apparently  inexhaustible  regiments  of 
Russians  swept  on  over  the  dead,  over  the  barbed-wire  barriers 
before  the  German  line,  over  the  first  trenches  and  routed  4he 
German  soldiers,  who  were  half  frozen  in  the  mud  of  their  shat- 
tered shelters.  A  terrible  hand-to-hand  conflict  followed.  Hand 
grenades  tore  down  scores  of  defenders  and  assailants'  attacks. 
The  men  fought  like  maniacs  with  spades,  bayonets,  knives  and 
clubbed  guns. 

''But  the  Russians  won  at  a  fearful  price  for  so  slight  a  gain. 
They  stopped  within  a  hundred  feet  of  victory.  It  may  have 
been  lack  of  discipline,  lack  of  officers  or  lack  of  reserves;  no 
one  knows. 

'The  Russians  seemed  helpless  in  the  German  trenches.  In- 
stead of  sweeping  on  to  the  second  lines  they  tried  to  intrench 
themselves  in  the  wrecked  German  first  line.  Immediately  Ger- 
man artillery  hurled  shells  of  the  heaviest  caliber  into  those  lines 
and  tore  them  into  fragments. 

"Then  came  the  reserves  and  by  nightfall  the  Russians  had 
again  been  driven  out. 

''Four  days  later,  suddenly  without  warning,  a  mud-colored 
wave  began  to  pour  forth  from  the  forest.  It  was  a  line  of  Rus- 
sians three  ranks  deep  containing  more  than  1,000  men.  Behind 
this  was  a  second  wave  like  the  first,  and  then  a  third. 

"The  German  artillery  tore  holes  in  the  ranks,  which  merely 
closed  up  again,  marched  on,  and  made  no  attempt  to  fire.  They 
marched  as  though  on  parade.  'It  was  magnificent  but  criminal !' 
said  a  German  officer. 

"When  a  fourth  line  emerged  from  the  woods  the  German 
artillery  dropped  a  curtain  of  fire  behind  it,  and  then  a  similar 
wall  of  shells  ahead  of  those  in  front.  They  then  moved  these 
two  walls  closer  together  with  a  hail  of  shrapnel  between  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  cut  loose  with  the  machine  guns. 

"The  splendid  formation  of  Russians,  trapped  between  the 
walls  of  fire,  scattered  heedlessly  in  vain.   Shells  gouged  deep 
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holes  in  the  dissolving  ranks.  The  air  was  filled  with  clamor  and 
frantic  shrieks  were  sometimes  heard  above  the  incessant  roar 
and  cracking  of  exploding  projectiles. 

''Defeated  men  sought  to  dig  themselves  into  the  ground  in  the 
foolish  belief  that  they  could  find  safety  there  from  this  deluge 
of  shells.  Others  raced  madly  for  the  rear  and  some  escaped  in 
this  way  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Still  others  ran  toward  the  German 
lines  only  to  be  cut  down  by  the  German  machine-gun  fire. 

"In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  terrible  dream  was  over.  The 
attack  had  cost  the  Russians  4,000  lives,  and  yet  not  a  Russian 
soldier  had  come  within  600  yards  of  the  German  line.'' 

Another  important  feature  of  the  March  offensive,  especially 
in  its  early  phases,  was  the  patrol  work,  executed  on  both  sides. 
This  required  not  only  courage  of  the  highest  order,  but  also  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  leader  as  well  as  of 
the  men  working  under  him.  The  results  obtained  by  patrol 
work  are,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  respective 
commanding  officers,  and  many  times  the  way  in  which  such  a 
mission  is  carried  out  is  the  decisive  factor  in  bringing  success 
or  failure  to  an  important  movement.  At  the  same  time  patrol 
work  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  chiefly  local  importance,  and  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  problem  or  how  cleverly  it  is  solved  it  is 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  result  reaches  the  outside  world, 
even  though  a  collection  of  detailed  reports  which  patrol  leaders 
are  able  to  make  would  form  a  story  that  would  put  to  shadow 
the  most  impossible  book  of  fiction  or  the  most  unbelievable 
adventure  film. 

The  following  two  descriptions  of  such  work,  therefore,  make 
not  only  a  highly  sensational  story,  but  prove  also  that  war  in 
modem  times  relies  almost  as  much  on  personal  valor  and  ini- 
tiative as  in  times  gone  by,  all  claims  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, and  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  technical  progress  which 
military  science  of  our  times  shares  with  all  other  sciences. 

An  American  special  newspaper  correspondent  with  Von  Hin- 
denburg's  army  reports  the  following  occurrences  and  also  gives 
a  vivid  pen  picture  of  conditions  in  the  territory  immediately 
behind  the  front : 

6— Gt.  War  5 
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"In  a  forest  near  the  town  of  Lyntupy  a  patrol  of  thirteen. 
Russian  spies  hid  in  an  abandoned  German  dugout  in  the  course 
of  a  night  march  southward  to  destroy  a  bridge  ov«  the  river 
ViUya  with  high  explosives. 

"Desperate  for  food,  they  finally  intrusted  their  safety  to  a 
Polish  tweaker,  ordering  him  to  bring  food.  The  forester 
promptly  gave  the  Germans  information.  The  Germans  sur- 
rounded the  dugout^  throwing  in  three  hand  grenades.  On  enter- 
ing the  dugout  they  discovered  ten  Russians  killed  by  greiuules 
and  three  by  bulletA. 

"The  Russian  lieutenant  had  shot  two  comrades  not  killed  l^* 
grenades  and  then  himsdf ,  in  order  to  escape  ececution  as  s^nes, 
for  the  patrol  was  not  in  uniiorm. 

"Another  audacity  was  performed  during  a  Rusnan  attack 
on  the  G^man  trmches.  From  the  darkness  came  a  voice  calfing 
in  perfect  Grerman,  'What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are  3^ou 
soldiers?  Are  you  Germans?  Are  you  men?  Why  don't  you.  get 
forward  and  attack  the  Russians?    Are  you  afraid?" 

"Bewildered  by  these  words  coming  up  to  them  direct  from 
the  nearest  wire  entanglements>  tibe  Germans  turned  a  seozch* 
light  in  the  direction,  discovering  the  speaker  to  ]be  a  Russian 
officer  who  had  taken  his  life  in  his  hands  on  the  chance  of 
drawing  the  Germans  from  the  tr^tches.  His  aadacity  cost  him 
his  life,  for  instantly  he  fell  before  a  volley  of  ballets. 

"The  Grermans  speak  well  of  the  marksmanship  of  cosisidezaUe 
bodies  of  the  Russian  infantry.  Personally,  I  can  say  they  shoot 
as  well  as  I  have  any  desire  to  have  men  shoot  when  aiming'  at 
me.  Twice  on  Friday  I  was  sent  scurrying  off  exposed  ridges  by 
the  waspish  whisper  of  bullets  coming  frcan  a  Russian  position 
jutting  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Miadziol. 

"There  is  not  only  railroad  building,  but  also  much  fanning 
going  on  around  Karolinow.  The  land  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  has  been  divided  into  thirteen  farm  districts  1^  tite  Ger- 
mans and  planted  to  potatoes,  rye,  oats  and  summer  barley.  In 
many  parts  the  Germans  are  taking,  a  census,  all  their  methodt- 
calness  contributing  vastly  to  the  troops'  comfort  and  happiness. 
Their  health  is  amazing.  The  records  of  one  (Bvision  show  five 
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sick  men  daily,  which  is  not  as  many  as  one  would  find  in  any 
town  of  20,000  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

"German  caution  and  inventiveness  also  keep  down  the  casual- 
ties marvelously.  Records  I  saw  to-day  showed  thirty-eight 
wounded  in  one  division  in  the  month  of  March,  though  the  di- 
vision was  attacked  twice  during  the  offensive.  The  percentage 
of  heavily  wounded  for  all  the  German  troops  in  this  region  in 
the  last  three  months  averages  seven. 

"Despite  the  horrible  roads.  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
has  penetrated  to  numerous  villages  on  the  front  in  the  last  few 
days  to  greet  and  thank  the  troops.  Returning  to  his  head- 
quarters Von  Hindenburg  attended  a  banquet  given  by  princes, 
nobles  and  generals  of  the  empire  to  mark  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  field  marshars  army  service.  Present  amid  the  notables  was 
a  private  soldier,  in  civil  life  a  blacksmith,  who  was  elected  with 
two  officers  by  their  comrades  to  represent  Von  Hindenburg's 
old  regiment  at  the  banquet.  The  private  was  chosen  because  he 
had  been  in  all  the  battles,  but  never  had  been  wounded  and 
never  sick.    He  wears  the  Iron  Cross  of  both  classes." 


CHAPTER    IX 


RESUMPTION     OP     AUSTRO-RUSSIAN 

OPERATIONS 

JUST  as  was  the  case  along  the  Russo-German  line,  consider- 
able local  fighting  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  March, 
to  the  south,  along  the  Austro-Russian  front.  Here,  too,  much 
of  it  was  between  scouting  parties  and  advanced  outposts  who 
attempted  to  feel  out  each  other's  strength.  Occasionally  one 
or  the  other  side  would  launch  an  attack,  .with  small  forces,  which, 
however,  had  little  influence  on  general  conditions,  even  though 
the  fighting  always  was  furious  and  violent. 

On  March  4,  1916,  a  detachment  of  Russian  scouts  belonging 
to  General  Ivanoff's  army  captured  and  occupied  an  advanced 
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Austrian  trench,  close  to  the  bridgehead  of  Michaleze,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Uficieszko  on  the  Dniester  River.  Aus- 
trian forces  immediately  attempted  to  regain  this  pcMdtion, 
launching  three  separate  attacks  against  it.  But  liie  BasBian 
troops  held  on  to  their  slight  gain.  Near  by,  in  the  nfllghhorfaood 
of  Zamnehin  on  the  Dniester,  Russian  engineers  had  GanBtmcted 
elaborate  mining  works  which  were  exidoded  on  tbe  aame  day, 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  Austrian  defense  works,  and 
enabling  fhe  Russian  forces  to  occupy  some  advanced  Austrian 
trenches. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  eonsicterafole  figfatins  of  this 
nature  occurred  at  many  points  along  the  front  from  the  Pripet 
Marshes  down  to  the  Dniester.  At  no  time,  however,  were  the 
forces  engaged  on  either  side  very  numerous,  nor  did  the  results 
change  the  front  materially.  The  various  engagements  coming 
so  early  in  Ihe  year,  quite  some  time  before  spring  could  be  ex- 
pected, signified,  however,  tiiat  there  were  more  important  un- 
dertakings in  the  air.  The  fact  tiiat  the  Rusfidans  were  es- 
pecially active  in'  these  scouting  expeditions — ^for  liiey  really 
amounted  to  little  more  at  that  time — rather  pointed  toward 
an  early  resumption  of  the  offensive  on  their  part. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that,  before  long,  a 
considerable  increase  in  Russian  artillery  activity  became  notice- 
able. About  the  middle  of  March,  coincident  with  a  similar  in- 
crease of  artillery  attacks  along  the  German-Russian  front,  the 
Russian  guns  in  South  Poland,  Galicia,  and  the  Bukowinas  be- 
gan to  thunder  again  as  they  had  not  done  since  the  fall  of  1915. 
This  was  especially  done  along  the  Dniester  Siver  and  the  Bes- 
sarabian  front. 

During  the  night  of  Mardi  17,  1916,  the  Austrian  position 
near  Uscieszko,  which  had  been  attacked  before  in  tibe  early 
part  of  March,  again  was  subjected  to  extensive  attacks 
by  means  of  mines  and  to  a  considerable  amount  of  Celling. 
This  was  a  strongly  fortified  position,  guarding  a  bridgehead 
on  the  Dniester,  which  had  been  held  by  liie  Austrians  ever  since 
October,  1915.  The  mining  operations  were  so  saeoessfuUy 
planned  and  executed  that  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  with- 
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draw  a  short  distance,  when  the  Russians  followed  the  explosion 
of  their  mines  with  a  determined  attack  with  hand  grenades. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Austrians  held  the  major  part  of 
this  position  until  March  19,  1916. 

How  furious  the  fighting  was  on  both  sides  is  indicated  in 
the  official  Austrian  statement  announcing  on  March  20,  1916, 
the  final  withdrawal  from  this  position: 

"Yesterday  evening,  after  six  months  of  brave  defense,  the 
destroyed  bridge  and  fortifications  to  the  northwest  of  Uscieszko 
(on  the  Dniester)  were  evacuated.  Although  the  Russians 
succeeded  in  the  morning  in  exploding  a  breach  330  yards  in 
width,  the  garrison,  which  was  attacked  by  an  eightfold  su- 
perior force,  despite  all  losses  held  out  for  seven  hours  in  a 
most  violent  gun  and  infantry  fire. 

''Only  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  commandant.  Colonel 
Planckh,  determined  to  evacuate  the  destroyed  fortifications. 
Smaller  detachments  and  the  wounded  reached  the  south  bank 
of  the  Dniester  by  means  of  boats.  Soon,  however,  this  means 
of  transport  had  to  be  given  up,  owing  to  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

'There  remained  for  our  brave  troops,  composed  of  the  Kaiser 
Dragoons  and  sappers,  only  one  outlet  if  they  were  to  evade 
capture.  They  had  to  cut  their  way  through  Uscieszko,  which 
was  strongly  occupied  by  the  enemy,  to  our  troops  ensconced  on 
the  heights. north  of  Zaleszczyki.  The  march  through  the  enemy 
position  succeeded.  Under  cover  of  night  Colonel  Planckh  led 
his  heroic  men  toward  our  advanced  posts  northwest  of 
Zaleszczyki,  where  he  arrived  early  this  morning." 

During  the  next  few  days  the  fire  from  the  Russian  batteries 
increased  still  more  in  violence.  It  did  not,  however,  at  any 
time  or  place  assume  the  same  strength  which  it  had  reached 
by  that  time  at  many  points  along  the  Russo-German  front, 
north  of  the  Pripet  Marshes.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  Russians 
dupHcate  in  the  south  their  attempt  at  a  determined  offensive 
which  they  were  making  then  in  the  north. 

Considering  the  relative  importance  of  Russian  activities 
during  the  month  of  March,  1916,  most  of  the  engagements 
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which  took  place  in  Galicia  and  Volhynia  must  be  classed  as 
unimportant.  On  March  21,  1916»  it  is  true,  ahnost  tiie  ^itire 
Austrian  front  was  subjected  to  extensive  artillery  fire.  But 
only  at  a  few  points  was  this  followed  by  infantry  attacks,  and 
these  were  executed  witii  small  detachments  only.  AIob^  the 
Strypa  River  Russian  forces  attempted  to  advance  at  various 
points,  without  gaining  any  ground 

Throughout  the  following  days  many  engagemrats  between 
individual  outposts  were  again  reported.  On  March  27,  1916^ 
a  Russian  attanpt  to  capture  Austrian  positions  near  Bojan, 
aftw  destroying  some  of  the  f ortificati(As  by  mines^  failed.  A 
similar  fate  met  the  attempt  made  during  that  night  to  croas 
the  Strypa  River  at  its  junction  with  the  Dniester.  Other  parts 
of  the  front,  especially  near  Olyka  and  along  the  Bassarabiaa 
border,  were  again  subjected  to  heavy  artillery  fire. 

Although,  gaierally  speaking,  the  Austrians  restricted  them- 
selves in  most  instances  to  a  determined  resistance  againat  all 
Russian  attacks,  they  took  the  offensive  in  some  places,  wittu^ut, 
however,  making  any  more  headway  than  their  adversaries. 
By  the  end  of  March,  1916,  aeroplanes  became  more  active  on 
tills  part  of  the  fronts  just  as  they  did  further  north.  On  March 
28,  1916,  both  sides  report  more  or  less  successful  bombing 
expeditions,  which  on  that  day  seemed  to  bring  better  results 
to  the  Austrians  than  to  the  Russians,  though  these  operations, 
too,  must  be  considered  of  minor  importance.  Increasingly  bad 
weather  now  began  to  hamper  further  undertakings,  just  as  it 
did  in  the  north,  and  by  March  31,  1916,  the  Russian  activities 
seemed  to  have  lost  most  of  their  energy.  Along  the  entire 
soutiieastem  front  thaw  set  in  and  the  snows  w^re  melting. 
Although  the  territory  along  the  Au&tro*Russian  front,  south 
of  the  Pripet  Marshes,  is  not  as  difficult  as  further  north,  not 
being  equally  swampy,  the  fact  that  the  line  ran  to  a  great 
extent  along  rivers  and  through  a  mountainous,  or  at  least  hilly 
country,  resulted  in  difficulties  hardly  less  serious.  Rivers  and 
creeks  which  only  a  few  weeks  before  held  little  water  suddeaoly 
became  torrents  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  additional  suffering 
to  the  troops  on  both  sides  by  invading  their  trenches. 
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The  Russian  offensive  had  barely  slowed  down  when  the 
Austrians  themselves  promptly  assumed  offensive  operations. 
But  here,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  we  used 
the  word  offensive,  operations  were  altogether  on  a  minor  scale 
and  restricted  to  local  engagements.  Some  of  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing of  this  period  occurred  near  the  town  of  Olyka,  on  the 
Rovno-Brest-Litovsk  railroad.  Just  south  of  this  place  repeated 
Austrian  attacks  were  launched  against  a  height  held  by  the 
Russians,  both  on  April  1  and  2,  1916,  but  they  were  promptly 
repulsed. 

On  April  3,  1916,  another  attack  in  that  neighborhood,  this 
time  northeast  of  Olyka,  near  the  villages  of  Bagnslavka  and 
Bashlyki,  also  failed  to  carry  the  Austrians  into  the  Russian 
trenches.  On  the  same  day  Austrian  attacks  were  reported 
northwest  of  Kremenets  on  the  Ikva,  along  the  Lemberg- 
Tamopol  railway  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bo  Jan.  Against  all  of 
these  the  Russian  troops  successfully  maintained  their  positions. 
Austrian  aeroplanes  continued  their  bombing  expeditions 
against  some  of  ihe  more  important  places  immediately  to  the 
rear  of  13ie  Russian  front,  without,  however,  inflicting  any  very 
important  damage. 

Again  a  comparative  lull  set  in.  Of  course,  artillery  duels 
as  well  as  continuous  fighting  between  scouting  parties  and  out- 
IK)sts  took  place  even  during  that  period.  But  attacks  in  force 
were  rare,  and  then  restricted  to  local  points  only.  The  latter 
were  made  chiefly  by  the  Austrians,  but  did  not  lead  to  anything 
of  importance.  The  ofiicial  Russian  statements  report  such 
engagements  on  April  6,  1916,  near  Lake  Sosno,  south  of  Pinsk, 
along  the  upper  Strypa  in  Galicia,  and  north  of  Bojan.  On 
April  7,  1916,  an  Austrian  offensive  attack  attempted  with  con- 
siderable force  on  the  middle  Strypa,  east  of  Podgacie,  in 
Galicia,  did  not  even  reach  the  first  line  of  the  Russian  trenches. 
On  April  9, 1916,  the  Russians  captured  some  Austrian  trenches 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  Strsrpa,  and  on  April  11,  1916,  re- 
pulsed Austrian  attacks  north  and  south  of  the  railway  station 
of  Olyka.  Once  more  comparative  quiet  set  in  along  the 
southern  part  of  the  eastern  front,  broken  only  by  engagements 
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between  outposts  and  by  a  considerable  i&creaae  in  aeroplane 
activity. 

But  on  April  13,  1916,  the  Russians  again  began  to  faammer 
away  against  the  Austrian  lines.  A  vkfent  aittiloy  attack  was 
launched  against  the  Austrian  positioiui  «a  the  lower  Stnrpa, 
on  the  DmeGrt;er,  and  to  the  northwest  of  CaemovitE,  and  the 
Austrians  were  forced  to  withdraw  some  of  their  advasieed  posi- 
tions to  their  main  position  northeast  of  JaslovietE.  Soiztheaat 
of  Buczacz  an  Austrian  counterattack  failed.  A  hei^^  at  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Strypa,  called  the  Tomb  of  Popolff,  fell  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  troops.  Both  Austrian  and  Russian  aeroplanes 
dropped  bombs,  without  however,  inflictincr  Any  seneoB  damage, 
even  though  tiie  Russians  officially  annmmi^  that  as  many  as 
fifty  bombs  fell  on  Zuczka — about  half  a  mile  outsade  of  Csemo- 
vitz — and  on  North  Czemovitt 

On  April  14,  1916,  the  Russiaa  artillery  attadks  on  the  lew^ 
Strypa,  akmg  the  Dmeater  and  near  €2seniovitE,  w«se  repeated. 
Again  the  Russians  launched  attadcB  against  ike  advanced 
Austrian  trenches  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strypa  and  sontheast  of 
Buczacz.  An  advanced  Russian  position  on  ihe  road  between 
that  town  and  Czortkov  was  occupied  by  the  Austriaxia. 

For  the  balance  of  April,  1916,  comparative  quiet  again  ruled 
along  the  soutiieastem  f  rcmt.  The  muddy  condition  of  the  roaob 
made  extensive  movemenis  practically  impossible.  Outpost  en- 
gagements, artillery  dueia,  aeroplane  bombardments,  isolated 
attacks  on  advanced  trenehes  and  field  works,  of  course,  contin- 
ued right  along.  But  both  success  and  failure  wene  only  ef  local 
importance,  so  that  the  official  reports  in  most  caees  did  not  even 
mention  ibe  location  of  these  engagements. 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  1916,  however,  the  army  of  Ardi- 
duke  Joseph  Ferdinand  started  a  new  strong  offensive  move- 
ment north  of  Mouravitzy  on  the  Ikva  in  Volhynia«  Heavy 
and  li^t  artillery  prepared  the  way  for  an  attack  in  carmaider- 
aUe  force  against  Russian  trenches  wfaidi  formed  a  aalient  at 
that  point,  west  of  the  villages  of  Little  ^nd  Great  Boyazfau 
The  Russians  had  to  give  ground,  but  soon  afterward  started 
a  strong  counterattack,  supported  by  heavy  artillery  fire,  and 
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regvtined  ibe  lost  ground,  capturinsr  some  600  officers  and  men. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  eastern  front,  just  as.  in  tha  north-* 
em  half,  tiiere  was  little  change  in  the  character  e£  fifi^tin^  with 
liie  cemingr  of  May  and  the  improvem^it  in  the  weather.  Ar- 
tfflery  duels,  aeroplane  attacks,  scouting  expediticns^.  and  local 
mf  asfcry  attaK^ks  of  limited  extttit  and  str^igth  were  da&ly  oc- 

vUKxWLrCS* 

On  May  1,  1916,  Austro-Hungarian  detachments  were  forced 
te  witikbr&w  from  their  advanced  positions  to  the  north  of  the 
▼iKage  of  MIyB0w.  This,  place  is  loes^ed  on  the  Ikva  River, 
soDie*  tea  miles  nertiiwest  of  the  fortress  of  Dujmo.  Hiere  the 
Sossians  had  made  a  slig^  gain  on*  April  28,  1916v  and  when 
Hiffy  made  aa  attack  with  supmier  forces^  from  their  newly 
fortified  positions,  thor  were  ^le  to  drive  back  the  Austro* 
Bvngariaiis  still  a  little  tot  fartiier. 

Twfflity  miles  farther  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  O^ka,  the  little 
tomm  about  halfway  between  the  fmrtvess  of  Lutsk  and  Sovno, 
on  tile  railway  lisie  connectinsr  tibese  two  points^  tiie  Russian 
fovoes  repevted  sMght  progr»»»  om  May  2,.  1916^  Neirthwest  of 
Kremenets,  in  the  Ikva  aectixm^  Austro4iungariaft  engineers 
succeeded  in  exploding  mines  in  front  of  tbe  Russiaae  trencher 
But  the  Russians  themselves  promptly  utilized  this  aecraiplisAH 
ment  by  rushing  out  of  their  treiches  and  makini^:  ait  advanced 
treneb  of  their  own  out  of  the  mine  craters  dug  ior  them,  by 


Two  ckjrs  later,  on  May  4^  1916,  the  Russians  were  able  to. 
improve  still  more  their  new  positions  southeast  oi  Olyka  sta* 
tioB,  and  to  gain  scmie  nuNre  ground-  tiiere.  Repeated  Austro- 
Emgarian  counterattacks  were  repulsed..  The  same  fate  was^ 
suffered  by  determined  infantry  attaisks  cm  the  Russian  trenches 
in  the  region  of  tiie  Tamopel-rPesema  railway,  in  spite  of  the 
&bBi  that  these  attacks  were  made  in  considerable  force  and  were 
supported  by  strong  artiller^r  and  rifie  fire.  Later  the  same  day 
a»  oigagement  between  reeonnoit^ring  detadime^ts  in  the  same, 
regien,  soutirwest  of  Tamepol,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  one 
Russian  officer  and  100  laum  by  their  Austro-Huniparian  op* 
ponents. 
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Minor  engagements  between  scouting  parties  and  outposts 
were  the  rule  of  the  day  on  May  5,  1916.  These  were  especially 
frequent  in  the  region  of  Tchartorysk  on  the  Styr,  just  soutii 
of  the  Kovel-ICieif  railway  and  south  of  Olyka  station  where 
Austro-Hungarian  troops  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  woods 
east  of  the  village  of  Jeruistche.  A  slight  gain  was  made  on 
May  6,  1916,  by  Russian  troops  in  Galicia,  on  the  lower  Strypa 
River,  north  of  the  village  of  Jaslovietz. 

Extensive  mining  operations,  which,  of  course,  were  carried 
on  at  all  times  at  many  places,  culminated  successfully  for  the 
Russians  in  the  region  northwest  of  Kremenets  on  the  Ikva  and 
south  of  Zboroff  on  the  Tamopol-Lemberg  railway.  In  tiie 
latter  place  Russian  troops  crept  through  a  mine  crater  toward 
a  point  where  Austro-Hungarian  engineering  troops  were  pre- 
paring additional  mines  and  dispersed  the  working  parties  by 
a  shower  of  hand  grenades. 

•Hiroughout  the  balance  of  May  operations  along  the  south- 
em  part  of  tiie  eastern  front  consisted  of  continued  artillery 
duels,  of  frequent  aeroplane  attacks,  and  of  a  series  of  unim- 
portant though  bitterly  contested  minor  engagements  at  many 
points,  most  of  which  had  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  were 
either  attacks  on  enemy  trenches  or  attempts  at  repulsing  such 
attacks.  Equally  continuous,  of  course,  also  were  scouting  ex- 
peditions and  mining  operations.  None  of  these  operations, 
however,  yielded  any  noticeable  results  for  either  side,  and  the 
story  of  one  is  practically  the  story  of  all.  The  result  of  the 
artillery  duels  frequently  was  the  destruction  of  some  advanced 
trenches,  while  occasionally  a  munitions  or  supply  transport  was 
caught,  or  an  exposed  battery  silenced.  Mining  operations 
sometimes  would  also  lead  to  the  destruction  of  isolated  trenches, 
and  thus  change  slightly  the  location  of  the  line.  But  what  one 
side  gained  on  a  given  day  was  often  lost  again  the  next  day, 
and  the  net  result  left  both  Germans  and  Russians  at  the  end 
of  May  practically  where  they  had  been  at  the  beginning.  Most 
of  these  minor  engagements  occurred  in  regions  that  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  fighting  before.  Again  and  again  there  appear 
in  the  official  reports  such  well-known  names  as  Tchartorysk, 
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Kolki,  Olyka,  Kremenets,  Novo  Alecinez,  Styr  River,  Ikva 
River,  Strypa  River.  Inch  by  inch  ahnost  this  ground,  long 
ago  drenched  with  the  blood  of  brave  men,  was  fought  over  and 
ovar  again — ^and  a  gain  of  a  few  hundred  feet  was  considered, 
indeed,  a  gain. 


CHAPTER    X 


THAW     AND     SPBING     FLOOD® 

WITH  the  coming  of  thaw  and  the  resulting  spring  floods 
roads  along  the  eastern  front,  not  any  too  good  under  the 
most  favoralde  climatic  conditions,  had  become  little  dse  than 
riv^  of  mud.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  been  considerably 
imponoved  during  the  long  winter  months,  especially  on  the  6er- 
manrAustrian  side  of  the  line.  But  in  many  instances  this  im- 
provement consisted  simply  of  covering  them  wiUi  planks  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  move  transports  without  having 
wheds  sink  into  the  mud  up  to  the  axles.  When  the  creeks  and 
rivers  along  the  line  were  now  suddenly  transformed  by  the 
mdting  snows  into  streams  and  torrents,  much  of  tiiis  improve- 
m&kt  was  carried  away  and  many  roads  not  only  sank  back  into 
their  former  impossible  state,  but,  becoming  iiioroughly  soaked 
and  saturated  with  water  in  many  places  became  impassable 
even  for  infantry.  Movements  of  large  nuisses  soon  were  out  of 
the  question.  To  shift  artillery,  espedany  of  the  heavier  kind, 
as  quickly  as  sm  offensive  movement  required,  and  to  keep  both 
guns  and  men  sufficiently  supplied  witii  munitions,  were  out  of  ihe 
question.  The  natural  result,  therefore,  of  these  conditions  was 
the  jBTompt  cessation  of  the  Russian  offensive  which  had  been 
started  in  Mardi,  1916,  just  before  the  breaking  up  of  a  severe 
winter. 

However,  this  did  not  mean  everywhere  a  return  to  the  trendi 
warfare,  such  as  had  been  carried  on  all  winter,  althous^  in  many 
parts  of  the  front  activities  on  both  sides  amounted  to  little  more. 
At  other  points,  however,  offensive  movem^its  were  kept  np. 
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even  if  they  were  restricted  in  extent  and  force.  Throughout 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  1916,  no  important  changes  took 
place  anywhere  on  the  eastern  front*  A  great  deal  of  the  fight- 
ing, almost  all,  indeed,  was  the  result  of  clashes  between  scouting 
detachments  or  else  simply  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
most  advantageous  points^  involving  in  most  instances  only  a 
trench  here  or  another  trench  there,  and  always  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  soldiers. 

Though  the  story  of  this  series  of  minor  engagements  as  it  can 
be  constructed  from  official  reports  and  other  sources  offers  few 
thrills  and  is  lacking  entirely  in  the  sensational  accomplishments 
which  mark  movements  of  greater  extent  and  importance,  this  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  few  details  become  known  about  fight- 
ing of  only  local  character.  In  spite  of  this  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  of  this  fighting  was  of  the  most  determined  kind, 
was  done  under  conditions  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of 
endurance  and  courage,  and  resulted  in  innumerable  individual 
heroic  deeds,  which,  just  because  they  were  individual,  almost 
always  remained  unknown  to  the  outside  world. 

On  April  1,  1916,  a  German  attack  against  the  bridgehead  at 
Uxkull  was  repulsed  by  Russian  artillery.  Farther  south,  in  the 
Dvinsk  sector  German  positions  were  subjected  to  strong  artil- 
lery bombardment  at  many  points,  especially  at  Mechkele,  and 
just  north  of  Vidzy.  On  the  following  day,  April  2, 1916,  fighting 
again  took  place  in  the  Uxkull  region.  Mines  were  exploded 
near  Novo  Selki,  south  of  Krevo,  a  town  just  south  of  the  Viliya 
River.  The  Germans  launched  an  attack  north  of  the  Barano- 
vitchy  railway  station.  This  is  the  strategically  important  vil- 
lage through  which  both  the  Vilna-Rovno  and  the  Minsk-Brest^ 
Litovsk  railways  pass  and  around  which  a  great  deal  of  fighting 
had  taken  place  in  the  past.  Even  though  this  attack  was  ex- 
tensively supported  by  aeroplanes,  which  bombarded  a  nimiber 
of  railway  stations  on  that  part  of  the  Minsk-Baranovitchy  rail- 
way which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  it  was  repulsed  by 
the  Russians. 

April  8,  1916,  brought  a  renewal    of   the  German  attacks 
against  the  Uxkull  bridgehead.     For  over  an  hour  and  a  half 
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artillery  of  both  heavy  and  li^ht  caliber  prepared  the  way  for 
this  attack  But  again  the  Russian  lines  held  and  the  Germans 
had  to  desist.  Before  Dvinsk  and  to  the  south  of  the  fortress 
artillery  duds  inflicted  considerable  damage  without  affecting 
the  x)ositions  on  either  side.  Just  north  of  the  Qginski  Canal 
German  troops  crossed  the  Shara  River  aaid  attacked  the  Rus- 
sian pasitions  west  of  the  Vilna-Rovno  railway,  without  being 
able  to  gain  groand.  All  along  the  line  aircraft  were  busily 
engaged  in  reconnoitering  and  in  dropping  bambs  on  railway 
stations. 

Tbe  bomfaaf  doft^it  of  the  Uxkull  region  was  again  taken  up 
CQ  April  4,  1916,  by  the  German  artillery.  South  of  Dvansk, 
before  the  villafe  of  Malogolska,  the  German  troops  had  to 
evacuate  their  first^line  of  trenches  when  the  ariwig  floods  of 
neighboriBg  rivers  inundated  them.  German  aeroplanes  bom- 
barded the  town  of  Luch<mitchy  on  the  Vilna-Rovno  railway, 
jiist  aoutiiAast  of  Baranovitcliy. 

By  April  6, 1916,  the  German  artillery  fire  before  Uxkull  had 
spread  to  Riga  and  Jacobstadt,  as  well  as  to  many  points  in  the 
Dvinsk  sector.  Floods  were  still  rising  eversrwhere  and  the  ice 
on  the  Dvina  b^ian  to  break  up. 

Again  on  April  7,  1916,  the  German  guns  thundered  against 
the  Russian  front  from  Riga  down  to  Dvinsk.  Lake  Narotch, 
where  so  many  battles  had  already  been  fought,  again  was  the 
aeene  of  a  Russian  attack  which  resulted  in  the  ^in  of  a  few 
advanced  German  positiens.  The  next  day  the  Germans 
imnAptly  replied  with  a  determined  artillery  attack  which  re- 
gained for  their  £ade  some  of  the  points  lost  the  previous  day. 
Artillery  duels  akto  were  staged  near  Postavy,  in  the  Jacobstadt 
sector,  and  at  the  n^rthemmost  end  of  the  line  where  the  Ger- 
man guns  bombarded  the  dty  of  Schlock. 

All  day  on  April  9, 1916,  the  guns  of  all  calibers  kept  up  i^eir 
death-dealing  work  along  the  attire  Dvina  truat,  and  in  the 
Lake  district  south  of  Dvinsk.  The  railway  statkms  at  Seoier- 
shaf  and  Dvinsk  were  bombarded  by  German  aeroplanes,  while 
ether  units  of  their  aircraft  visited  the  Rusazij^  lines  along  the 
Ogjfidd  Canal.    Both  cm  April  11  and  12,  1916,  artillery  activity 
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on  the  Dvina  was  maintained,  A  German  infantry  attack 
against  the  UxkuU  bridgehead,  launched  on  the  11th,  failed. 

By  this  time  the  ice  had  all  broken  up  and  the  floods  had 
stopped  rising.  In  the  Pinsk  Marshes  considerable  activity  de- 
veloped on  both  sides  by  means  of  boats.  A  vivid  picture  of 
conditions  as  they  existed  at  this  time  in  the  Pripet  Marshes 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  description  from  the  pai  of 
a  special  correspondent  on  the  staff  of  the  Russian  paper 
*'Russkoye  Slovo": 

'The  marshes/'  he  writes,  "have  awakened  from  their  winter 
sleep.  Even  on  the  paved  roads  movement  is  all  but  impossible ; 
to  the  right  and  left  eversrthing  is  submerged.    The  small  river 

S en  has  become  enormously  broad;  its  shores  are  lost 

in  the  distance. 

"The  marshes  have  awakened,  and  are  taking  their  revenge 
on  man  for  having  disturbed  the  ordinary  life  of  Poliessie.  But 
however  difficult  the  operation,  fhe  war  must  be  continued  and 
material  obstacles  must  be  overcome.  Owing  to  fhe  enormous 
area  covered  by  water  the  inhajbitants  have  taken  to  boat  build- 
ing. Sentries  and  patrols  move  in  boats,  reconnoitering  parties 
travel  in  boats,  fire  on  the  enemy  from  boats,  and  escape  in 
boats  from  the  attentions  of  the  German  heavy  guns. 

"The  great  marshy  basin  of  the  S en  and  the  P 

is  full  of  new  boats,  which  are  called  ^aidaka.'  These  'baidaka' 
are  small,  constructed  to  hold  three  or  four  men.  The  boats 
are  flat-bottomed  and  steady.  The  scouts  take  the  l>aidaka'  on 
their  shoulders,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  to  deep  water  launch 
their  craft  and  row  to  the  other  side.  Small  oars  or  paddles 
are  used,  and  punting  operations  are  often  necessary. 

"On  the  S en  these  boats  move  with  great  secrecy  in 

the  night;  in  the  daytime  they  are  hidden  in  rushes  and  reeds. 

"It  was  a  foggy  day  when  we  decided  on  making  a  voyage  in 
a  'baidaka.'  The  Germans  came  very  suddenly  to  this  place,' 
said  one  of  my  companions.  'Our  soldiers  are  concealed  every- 
where.' We  decided  to  row  near  the  forest,  so  that  in  case  of 
necessity  we  might  gain  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  The  sil^ice 
was  broken  by  occasional  rifle  reports  from  the  direction  of 
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Pinsk,  and  a  big  gun  roared  now  and  then.  Once  a  shell  flew 
overfaead,  hissing  as  it  went.  But  this  was  very  ordinary  music 
to  us. 

''I  was  more  interested  in  the  intense  ulenee  of  the  marsh, 
for  I  knew  that  all  this  silence  was  false.  Our  secret  posts 
abounded,  and  parhaps  German  scouts  were  in  the  vicinity. 
The  marsh  was  full  of  men  in  hiding,  and  the  waiting  for  a 
chance  shot  was  more  terrible  than  a  continuous  cannonade. 
Our  sentinels  fired  twice  close  by;  we  did  not  know  why.  The 
ahobs  resounded  in  the  forest*  We  lay  down  in  our  boat  and 
hid  our  heads.  It  was  difficult  fen:  us  to  advance  through  the 
undergrowth  as  the  spaces  between  the  bushes  were  gen»ally 
very  narrow.  We  could  not  row,  and  we  hiad  to  punt  with  our 
oars. 

''We  advanced  in  this  fashion  half  an  ho«ur.    Then  we  reached 

a  lAlTAlikA  expanse  clear  of  growth.    'This  is  the  river  S oi/ 

I  waft  further  infeamed.    'The  Germans  are  on  the  other  side.' 

"I  could  not  see  wh^e  the  'other  side'  was.  The  water  spread 
to  the  hMiacm  and  ended  only  in  ihe  purple  border  of  the  forest. 
'We  must  be  quiet  here/  one  whispered.  The  boat  moved  along 
the  river  without  a  splash,  and  strange,  unaccustcnned  outlines 
grew  up  as  we  proceeded.  'What  place  is  that  yonder?'  I  asked 
my  neighbor.  'Pinsk,'  he  replied.  I  felt  excited;  we  were  near 
a  town  that  was  occuined  by  the  Germans,  and  I  wished  tiiat 
boat  would  turn  back. 

"We  got  into  the  rushes  and  moved  throttgh  tiie  jungle  as 
ih€»agh  we  wexe  advancing  in  open  water,  for  the  path  through 
the  rushes  had  be^i  prepared  in  the  autumn.  We  advanced  in 
thia  manner  forty  minutes  until  we  could  distinctly  hear  the 
wiiistling  of  steam  eigines  and  the  bells  ringing  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Pinsk.  It  was  evident  that  the  mcmks  had  remained. 
'The  Kais^  himself  was  in  Pinsk  in  November,'  said  one  of  my 
companions,  'and  we  knew  it.  The  Germane  blew  horns  all 
over  the  railway  line  and  sang  their  national  hymn.  In  Pimk 
there  was  mudi  animation.' 

"A  minute  or  two  ktar  the  boat  stopped  and  I  was  told  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  farther.    On  the  ris^  we  could  see  the  out- 
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lines  of  houses  and  of  the  quay  at  Pinsk,  only  about  a  tiiousand 
paces  distant.  The  town  was  covered  by  a  thin  mist  and  a  faint 
fog  was  rising  from  the  marsh. 

"  There  on  your  left  are  their  heavy  guns.'  I  could  see  noth- 
ing except  some  trenches  near  the  quay. 

'We  took  our  leave  of  Pinsk.  The  twilight  had  arrived  and 
it  was  necessary  to  retire." 

Though  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  had  well  broken  up  by 
the  middle  of  April,  thaw,  of  course,  steadily  increased,  and  with 
it  the  volume  of  water  carried  by  the  creeks  and  rivers.  More 
and  more  difficult  it  became,  therefore,  to  carry  out  military 
operations,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  they  were  es- 
pecially limited  at  this  period. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Russians  attempted  local  advance  on  April 
13,  1916,  in  the  region  of  Garbunovka,  northwest  of  Dvinsk  and 
south  of  Lake  Narotch ;  however,  though  their  losses  were  quite 
heavy,  they  could  not  gain  any  ground.  This  was  also  true  of 
another  local  attack  made  against  the  army  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria  near  Ziriu,  on  the  Servetsch  River  northeast  of 
Baranovitchy.  Similarly  unsuccessful  were  German  attacks 
made  the  same  day  between  Lakes  Sventen  and  Itzen.  German 
artillery  still  kept  up  its  work  along  the  entire  front,  especially 
at  Lake  Miadziol,  south  of  Dvinsk  at  Lake  Narotch,  and  at  Smor- 
gon,  the  little  railroad  station  south  of  the  Viliya  River  on  the 
Vilna-Minsk  railway. 

On  the  following  day,  April  14,  1916,  the  Russians  repeated 
their  efforts  in  the  Servetsch  region.  After  strong  artillery 
preparation  they  launched  another  attack  near  Ziriu,  and  soutii- 
east  of  Kovelitchy,  but  were  again  repulsed.  The  same  fate 
was  suffered  by  an  attack  attempted  northwest  of  Dvinsk. 
South  of  Garbunovka,  however,  they  registered  a  slight  local 
success.  After  cutting  down  four  lines  of  barbed-wire  obstacles 
that  had  been  erected  by  the  Germans,  they  stormed  and  occu- 
pied two  small  hills  west  and  south  of  this  village.  This  gain 
was  maintained  in  the  face  of  strongly  concentrated  artillery 
and  rifle  fire,  and  repeated  German  counterattacks,  which  later 
proved  very  sanguinary  to  the  German  troops.  German  artillery 
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again  directed  violent  fire  against  the  Russian  positions  be- 
tween Lake  Narotch  and  Lake  Miadziol  and  near  Smorgon.  A 
German  attack  made  northwest  of  the  latter  village  broke  down 
under  Russian  gunfire. 

At  this  point  the  Germans  resumed  their  offensive  at  day- 
break on  April  15,  1916,  after  strong  artillery  preparation 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gas.  Concentrated  fire 
from  the  Russian  artillery,  however,  prohibited  any  noticeable 
advance.  During  the  following  day,  April  16,  1916,  both  sides 
restricted  themselves  more  or  less  to  artillery  bombardments, 
which  became  especially  violent  on  the  Dvina  line,  around  the 
UxkuU  bridgehead,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Russian 
positions  south  of  the  village  of  Garbunovka,  as  well  as  between 
Lake  Narotch  and  Lake  Miadziol. 

Two  days  later,  on  April  18,  1916,  German  detachments  tem- 
porarily regained  some  of  the  ground  lost  about  a  week  before 
south  of  Garbimovka.  Again  on  that  day  the  guns  on  both 
sides  roared  along  the  entire  northern  sector  of  the  eastern 
front.  On  the  19th  the  bombardment  became  especially  intense 
at  the  bridgdiead  at  Uxkull  and  south  of  lake. 

The  artillery  attack  against  the  former  was  maintained 
throughout  the  following  two  days.  German  scouting  parties 
which  crossed  the  river  Shara,  north  of  the  Oginski  Canal,  on 
April  22,  1916,  were  surrounded  in  the  woods  adjoining  and 
practically  annihilated.  On  the  same  day  a  German  squadron 
of  ten  aeroplanes  bombarded  the  Russian  hangars  on  the  island 
of  Oesel,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic  across  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Riga. 

As  if  both  sides  had  agreed  to  observe  the  Easter  holidays, 
a  lull  set  in  during  the  next  four  or  five  days.  Only  occasional 
unimportant  local  attacks  and  artillery  duels  were  reported. 
Aeroplanes  were  the  only  branch  of  the  two  armies  which 
showed  any  marked  activity.  Dvinsk  was  visited  repeatedly  by 
German  machines  and  extensively  bombarded.  On  April  26, 
1916,  a  German  airship  dropped  bombs  on  the  railway  station 
at  Duna-Muende,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina,  and  caused  con- 
siderable damage.     Other  railway  stations  and  warehouses  at 
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various  points,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Russian  flying  depots, 
were  attacked  on  April  27,  1916. 

The  end  of  April,  1916,  brought  one  more  important  action, 
the  most  important,  indeed,  which  had  occurred  anjrwhere  cm 
the  eastern  front  since  the  Russian  offensive  of  tiie  latter  Half 
of  March,  1916.  On  April  28,  1916,  at  dawn«  German  artillay 
began  a  very  violent  bombardment  of  the  Russian  positrons 
south  of  Lake  Narotch.  There,  between  the  village  of  Stava- 
rotche  and  the  extensive  private  estate  of  Stakhovtsy,  the  Ger- 
mans had  lost  a  series  of  important  trenches  on  March  20,  1916, 
during  the  early  part  of  tiie  short  Russian  offensive.  Part  of 
these  positions  had  been  recaptured  a  few  days  later  on  March 
26,  1916.  Now,  after  a  considerable  artillery  preparation,  a 
strong  attack  was  launched  with  the  balance  of  the  lost  ground 
as  an  objective.  Large  bodies  of  German  infantry  came  on 
against  tiie  Russian  positions  in  dose  formation.  They  recap- 
tured not  only  all  of  the  ground  lost  previously  but  carried  their 
attack  successfully  into  the  Russian  trenches  beyond.  The  most 
fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting  resulted.  Losses  on  both  sides  were 
severe,  especially  so  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  who  attempted 
unsuccessfully  during  the  night  following  to  regain  the  lost 
positions  by  a  series  of  violent  counterattacks,  executed  by  large 
forces  of  infantry,  who,  advancing  in  close  formation  over  diffi- 
cult ground,  were  terribly  exposed  to  German  machine-gun  fire 
and  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Germans  officially 
claimed  to  have  captured  as  a  result  of  this  operation  the  re- 
markably large  num.ber  of  fifty-six  officers,  5,600  men,  five  guns, 
twenty-eight  machine  guns  and  ten  trench  mortars.  During 
the  same  day  artillery  attacks  were  directed  against  Schlock  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  Boersemnende  near  Riga,  as  well  as  against 
Smorgon,  south  of  the  Lake  district.  An  infantry  attack,  pre- 
ceded by  considerable  artillery  preparation,  near  the  village 
of  Ginovka,  west  of  Dvinsk,  was  met  by  severe  fire  from  the 
Russian  batteries  and  the  Germans  were  forced  to  witiidraw 
to  their  trenches.  In  the  early  morning  hours  German  airships 
bombarded  railway  stations  along  the  Riga-Petrograd  railroad 
as  far  as  Venden,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Riga,  and  along 
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the  Dvinsk-Petrograd  railway  as  far  as  Rzezjrtsa,  about  fifty 
miles  northeast  of  Dvinsk.  At  the  latter  point  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  a  dirigible  which  dropped  explosive  and 
incendiary  bombs. 

Throughout  the  last  day  of  April,  1916,  artillery  duels  were 
fought  again  at  many  points.  Once  more  the  railway  station 
and  bridgehead  at  Uxkull  was  made  the  target  for  a  most 
violent  German  artillery  attack.  Along  the  Dvinsk  sector,  too, 
guns  of  all  caliber  were  busy. 


CHAPTER    XI 

ARTILLERY     DUELS 

WITH  the  beginning  of  May,  the  weather  became  warmer 
and  the  rain  and  watersoaked  roads  more  accessible.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  conditions  along  the  eastern  front 
throughout  the  entire  month  of  May  were  very  much  the  same 
as  during  April.  Continuously  the  guns  on  both  sides  thundered 
against  each  other,  with  a  fairly  well-maintained  intensity 
which,  however,  would  increase  from  time  to  time  in  some 
places.  Frequently,  almost  daily,  infantry  attacks,  usually  pre- 
ceded by  artillery  preparation,  would  be  launched  at  various 
points.  These,  however,  were  almost  all  of  local  character  and 
executed  by  comparatively  small  forces.  Even  smaller  detach- 
ments, frequently  hardly  more  than  scouting  parties,  often 
would  reach  the  opponent's  lines,  but  only  rarely  succeed  in 
capturing  trenches,  and  then  usually  were  soon  forced  to  retire 
to  their  own  lines  in  the  face  of  successive  counterattacks.  Again 
in  May  the  story  of  events  on  the  eastern  front  is  lacking  in  sensa- 
tional movements,  accompanied  by  equally  unsensational  success 
or  failure.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  on  both  sides  a  story  of  un- 
ceasing activity,  of  unending  labor,  of  unremitting  toil,  of 
endless  suffering,  of  unlimited  heroism,  and  of  unsurpassed 
courage,  the  more  so,  because  much  of  all  that  was  accomplished 
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was  counted  only  as  part  of  the  resfular  daily  routine,  and  lacked 
both  the  incentive  and  the  reward  of  widespread  puUieity, 
which  more  frequently  attaches  to  military  operations  of  more 
extensive  character.  Not  for  years  to  come  will  it  be  possible 
to  write  a  detailed  history  .of  this  phase  of  ihe  Great  War  as  far 
as  the  eastern  front  is  concerned.  Not  until  the  regimental 
histories  of  the  various  Russian,  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
military  units  will  have  been  completed  will  it  became  prac- 
ticable  to  recount  all  the  uncounted  deeds  of  valor  aoeomplisfaed 
by  heroes  whose  names  and  deeds  now  must  remain  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large,  even  though  both  perchance  have  beai 
for  months  and  months  on  the  lips  of  equally  brave  comrades 
in  arms. 

The  new  montii  was  opened  by  the  Germans  with  another 
intensive  artillery  bombardment  of  the  Uxkull  bridgehead. 
Farther  to  the  south,  before  Dvinsk,  and  also  at  many  points 
in  the  Lake  district  to  the  south  of  this  fortress,  the  Russian 
positions  likewise  were  raked  by  violent  gunfire.  An  attempted 
offensive  movement  on  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  line 
before  Raggazem,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  broke  down  before  the 
Russian  gunfire,  even  before  it  was  fully  developed.  (Jerman 
naval  airships  successfully  bombarded  Russian  military  depots 
at  Perman,  while  another  squadron  of  sea  planes  inflicted  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  Russian  aerodrome  at  Papenholm.  A 
Russian  squadron  was  less  successful  in  an  attack  on  the  G^!i&an 
naval  establishment  at  Vindau  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

May  2,  1916,  brought  a  continuation  of  artillery  activity  at 
many  points.  It  was  especially  intensive  in  the  Jacobstadt  and 
Dvinsk  sectors  of  the  Dvina  front,  as  well  as  in  the  Ziriu- 
Baranovitchy  sector  in  the  south  and  along  the  Oginski  Canal, 
still  farther  to  the  south.  At  two  other  points  the  Germans, 
after  extensive  artillery  preparation,  attempted  to  launch  in- 
fantry attacks,  but  were  promptly  driven  back.  This  occurred 
near  the  village  of  Antony,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Postavy^ 
where  two  successive  attacks  failed,  and  farther  norfii.  in  tte 
region  east  of  Vidzy. 
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The  following  day  again  was  devoted  to  artillery  duels  at 
many  points.  Aeroplanes,  also,  became  more  active.  German 
planes  bombarded  many  places  south  of  Dvinsk,  and  attacked 
the  railway  establishments  at  Molodetchna,  on  the  Vilna-Minsk 
railway,  at  Minsk,  and  at  Luniniets,  in  the  Pripet  Marshes,  east 
of  Pinsk  on  the  Pinsk-Gomel  railway.  May  4,  1916,  brought 
especially  intensive  artillery  fire  along  the  entire  Dvina  front, 
in  the  Krevo  sector  south  of  the  Vilna-Minsk  railway,  and  along 
the  Oginski  Canal,  particularly  in  tiie  region  of  Valistchie. 

The  Dvina  front  along  its  entire  length  was  once  more  the 
subject  of  a  violent  artillery  attack  from  German  batteries  on 
May  5,  1916.  UxkuU,  so  many  times  before  the  aim  of  the  Ger- 
man fire,  again  received  special  attention.  The  Friedrichstadt 
sector,  too,  came  in  for  its  share.  All  along  this  front  aero- 
planes not  only  guided  the  gunfire,  but  supported  it  extensively 
by  dropping  bombs.  Between  Jacobstadt  and  Dvinsk  a  Russian 
battery  succeeded  in  reaching  a  German  munition  depot  and 
with  one  well-placed  hit  caused  havoc  among  men  and  muni- 
tions. Southeast  of  Lake  Med  a  surprise  attack,  carried  out 
by  comparatively  small  Russian  forces,  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  some  German  trenches.  Northwest  of  Krochin  strong  Ger- 
man forces,  after  artillery  preparation  lasting  over  three  hours, 
attacked  the  village  of  Dubrovka.  Some  ground  was  gained, 
only  to  be  lost  again  shortly  after  as  a  result  of  a  ferocious 
counterattack  made  by  Russian  reenforcements  which  had  been 
brought  up  quickly. 

May  6,  1916,  brought  a  slightly  new  variation  in  fighting. 
Russian  torpedo  boats  appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  off  the  west 
coast,  and  bombarded,  without  success,  the  two  towns  of  Rojen 
and  Margrafen.  Artillery  fire  of  considerable  violence  marked 
the  next  day.  May  7,  1916.  Russian  batteries  before  Dvinsk 
caused  a  fire  at  111,  the  little  town  just  northwest  of  Dvinsk  on 
the  Dvinsk-Ponevesh  railway,  and  so  well  was  this  bombard- 
ment maintained  that  the  Germans  were  unable  to  extinguish 
the  conflagration  before  it  had  reached  some  of  their  munition 
depots.  In  the  early  morning  hours  very  violent  gunfire  was 
directed  south  of  Illuxt-    But  an  infantry  attack,  for  which  this 
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bombardment  was  to  act  as  preparation,  failed.  Other  bombard- 
ments were  directed  against  Lake  Ilsen  and  the  sector  north  of 
it,  and  against  the  region  south  of  the  village  of  Vishnieff  on  the 
Beresina  River.  Mining  operations  of  considerable  extent  were 
carried  out  that  night  near  the  village  of  Novo  Selki,  south  of 
the  town  of  Krevo.  On  May  8,  1916,  artillery  fire  agam  roared 
along  the  Dvina  front,  especially  against  the  Uxkull  bridge- 
head. An  attack  in  force  was  made  by  German  tro(q[>s  against 
the  village  of  Peraplianka  north  of  Smorgon  on  the  Viliya 
May  9,  1916.  After  considerable  artillery  preparation  the  Ger- 
mans rushed  up  against  the  Russian  barbed-wire  obstacles. 
There,  however,  they  were  stopped  by  concentrated  artillery  and 
rifle  fire  and,  after  heavy  losses,  had  to  withdraw.  A  Russian  at- 
tack of  a  similar  nature  south  of  Garbunovka  was  not  any  more 
successful.  In  the  Prii)et  Marshes,  too,  artillery  operations  had 
by  now  become  possible  again  and  the  Russian  positions  west 
of  the  village  of  Pleshichitsa,  southeast  of  Pinsk,  were  subjected 
to  a  violent  bombardment. 

Throughout  the  balance  of  May  not  a  day  passed  during 
which  guns  of  all  calibers  did  not  maintain  a  violent  bombard- 
ment at  many  points  along  the  entire  front.  Especially  fre- 
quent and  severe  was  the  gunfire  which  the  Germans  directed 
against  the  Dvina  sector  of  the  Russian  positions.  But,  just 
as  in  the  past  weeks,  the  result,  though  not  at  all  negligible  as 
far  as  the  damage  inflicted  on  men,  material,  and  fortifications 
was  concerned,  was  practically  nil  in  regard  to  any  change  in 
the  location  of  the  front. 

Infantry  attacks  during  this  period  were  not  lacking,  though 
they  were  less  frequent  than  artillery  bombardments,  and  were 
at  all  times  only  of  local  character,  and  in  most  cases  executed 
with  limited  forces.  A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  fighting  oc- 
curred in  tiie  region  of  Olyka  where  engagements  took  place 
ahnost  every  day.  One  of  the  few  more  important  events  was 
a  German  attack  against  the  Jacobstadt  sector  of  the  Dvina 
front.  For  two  days.  May  10  and  11,  1916,  the  fighting  con- 
tinued, becoming  especially  violent  to  the  north  of  the  railway 
station  of  Selburg  on  the  Mitau-Kreutzburg  railway.    There 
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very  heavy  artillery  lire  succeeding  the  infantry  attacks  had 
destroyed  some  small  villages  for  the  possession  of  which  the 
most  furious  kind  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  ensued.  Finally 
the  Germans  captured  by  storm  about  500  yards  of  the  Russian 
positions  as  well  as  some  300  unwounded  soldiers  and  a  few 
machine  guns  and  mine  throwers. 

Engagements  of  a  similar  character,  though  not  always  yield- 
ing such  definite  results  to  either  side,  occurred  on  May  11, 
1916,  southwest  of  Lake  Medum,  on  May  12,  1916,  at  many 
points  along  the  Oginski  Canal  and  also  in  the  Pripet  Marshes, 
where  fighting  now  had  again  become  a  physical  possibility. 
On  the  latter  day  a  Russian  attempt  to  recapture  the  positions 
lost  previously  near  Selburg  failed. 

Thus  the  fortunes  of  war  swayed  from  side  to  side.  One  day 
would  bring  to  the  Germans  the  gain  of  a  trench,  the  capture 
of  a  few  hundred  men  or  guns,  or  the  destruction  of  an  enemy 
battery,  to  be  followed  the  next  day  by  a  proportionate  loss. 
So  closely  was  the  entire  line  guarded,  so  strongly  and  elabor- 
ately had  the  trenches  and  other  fortifications  been  built  up, 
that  the  fighting  developed  into  a  multitude  of  very  short  but 
closely  contested  engagements.  In  each  one  of  these  the  num- 
bers engaged  were  very  small,  though  the  grand  total  of  men 
fighting  on  a  given  day  at  so  many  separate  points  on  a  front 
of  some  500  miles  was,  of  course,  still  inmiense. 

Amongst  the  places  which  saw  the  most  fighting  during  this 
period  were  many  which  had  been  mentioned  a  great  many 
times  before.  Again  and  again  there  appeared  in  the  official 
records  such  names  as:  Lake  Sventen,  Krevno,  Lake  Miadziol, 
Ostroff,  Lake  Narotch,  Smorgon,  Dahlen  Island,  and  many 
others. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  fighting  during  May,  1916,  was  that 
both  sides  lost  considerable  in  men  and  material.  Both  Rus- 
sians and  Germans,  however,  had  succeeded  in  maintaining 
fteir  respective  lines  in  practically  the  same  position  in  which 
they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

THE     GREAT     RUSSIAN     OFFENSIVE 

DURING  the  first  two  days  of  June,  1916,  a  lull  occurred  at 
almost  all  important  points  of  the  eastern  front.  Only  one 
or  two  engagranents  of  extremely  minor  importance  between 
scouting  parties  were  reported.  In  the  light  of  future  events 
this  remarkable  condition  might  well  be  called  ominous,  es- 
pecially if  one  connects  with  it  a  decided  increase  in  Russian 
aeroplane  activity,  which  resulted  in  two  strong  attacks  on  June 
1,  1916,  against  points  on  the  Vihia-Minsk  and  Samy-Kovel 
railways. 

On  June  2,  1916,  a  more  or  less  surprising  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  Russian  artillery  fire  was  noticed,  especially 
along  the  Bessarabian  and  Volhjmian  fronts  and  in  the  Ikva 
sector.  So  strong  did  this  fire  bec(»ne  that  the  official  Austrian 
statement  covering  that  day  says  that  at  several  places  the 
artillery  duels  'Assumed  the  character  of  artillery  battles.'' 

More  and  more  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  Russian  ar- 
tillery attack  increased.  The  next  day,  June  3,  1916,  Russian 
artillery  displayed  the  greatest  activity  all  along  the  southern 
half  of  the  eastern  front,  and  covered  tiie  Dniester,  Strypa,  and 
Ikva  sectors,  as  well  as  the  gap  between  the  last  two  rivers, 
northwest  of  Tamopol,  and  the  entire  Volhjoiian  front. 
Near  Olyka  in  the  region  of  the  three  Volhynian  fortresses  of 
Rovno,  Dubno,  and  Lutsk,  the  Russian  gunfire  was  especially 
intense  along  a  front  of  about  seventeen  miles.  That  this  un- 
usually strong  artillery  activity  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  commanders  may  readily  be  seen  from  the 
concluding  sentence  of  that  day's  ofiicial  Austrian  statement, 
which  read :  ^'Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  an  impending  in- 
fantry attack." 

The  storm  began  to  break  the  next  day,  June  4,  1916.  That 
it  was  entirely  unexpected,  was  not  likely,  for  this  new  Russian 
offensive  coincided  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  offensive  against 
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the  Italian  front  which  by  that  time  had  assumed  threatening 
developments.  Undoubtedly  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Russian  offensive  to  force  the  Austrians  to  withdraw  troops 
from  the  Italian  front  and  at  least  curtail  their  offensive  efforts 
against  the  Italian  armies,  if  not  to  stop  them  entirely.  At  the 
same  time  the  limits  within  which  the  Russian  offensive  was 
tmdertaken  indicated  that  the  Russian  General  Staff  had 
another  much  more  important  object  in  view,  tibe  breaking  of 
the  German-Austrian  front  at  about  the  point  where  the  Ger- 
man ri^t  touched  the  Austrian  left.  Along  a  front  of  over  300 
miles  the  Russian  forces  attacked.  From  the  Pinth  in  the 
south — at  the  Rumanian  border  to  the  outrunners  of  the  Pripet 
Marshes — near  Kolki  and  the  bend  of  the  Styr — ^in  the  north  the 
battle  raged.  At  many  points  along  this  line  the  Russians 
achieved  important  successes,  with  unusual  swiftness  they  were 
pushing  whatever  advantage  they  were  able  to  gain.  But  not 
only  swiftness  did  they  employ.  Immense  masses  of  men  were 
thrown  against  the  strongly  fortified  Austrian  lines  and  quanti- 
ties of  munitions  of  the  Russian  artillery  which  transcended 
everything  that  had  ever  been  done  along  this  line  on  the  east- 
ern front.  Not  against  one  or  two  points  chosen  for  that 
piarticular  purpose,  but  against  every  important  point  on  the 
entire  line  the  Russian  attacks  were  hurled.  The  most  bitter 
struggle  developed  at  Okna,  northwest  of  Tamopol,  at  Koklow, 
at  Novo  Alexinez,  along  the  entire  Ikva,  at  Sanor,  around  Olyka 
and  from  there  north  to  Dolki.  No  matter  how  strong  the 
natural  defenses,  no  matter  how  skillful  the  artificial  obstacles, 
on  and  <m  rolled  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  Russians.  So 
overwhelming  was  this  onrush  that  the  Austro-Hungarians  had 
to  give  way  in  many  places  in  spite  of  the  most  valiant  resist- 
ance, and  so  quick  did  it  come  that  as  a  result  of  the  first  day's 
work  the  Russians  could  claim  to  have  captured  13,000  prison- 
ers, many  guns  and  machine  guns. 

By  June  6,  1916,  this  number  had  increased  to  480  ofiicers, 
25,000  men,  twenty-seven  guns  and  fifty  machine  guns.  The 
battle  on  the  northeast  front  continued  on  the  whole  front  of 
218  miles  with   undiminished  stubbornness.     North  of   Okna, 
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the  Austrians  had,  after  stiff  and  fluctuating  battles,  to  with- 
draw their  shattered  first  positions  to  the  line  prepared  three 
miles  to  the  south,  l^ear  Jarlowiec,  on  the  lower  Strypa,  ihe 
Russians  attacked  after  artillery  preparation.  They  were  re- 
pulsed at  some  places  by  hand  fighting.  At  the  same  time  a 
strong  Russian  attack  west  of  Trembowla  (south  of  Tamopol) 
broke  down  under  Austrian  fire.  West-northwest  of  Tamopol 
there  was  bitter  fighting.  Near  Sopanow  (southeast  of  Dubno) 
there  were  numerous  attacks  by  the  enemy.  Between  Mlynow, 
on  the  Ikva,  and  the  regions  northwest  of  Olyka,  the  Russians 
were  continually  becoming  stronger,  and  the  most  bitter  kind  of 
fighting  developed. 

Especially  heavy  fighting  developed  in  the  region  before 
Lutsk.  There  the  pressure  from  the  Russian  army  of  (Jeneral 
Brussilov  had  beoome  so  strong  that  the  Austrians  had  found 
it  necessary  by  June  6,  1916,  to  withdraw  their  forces  to  the 
plain  of  Lutsk,  just  to  the  east  of  that  fortress  and  of  the  river 
Styr.  This  represented  a  gain  of  at  least  twenty  miles  made 
in  two  days.  The  official  Russian  statement  of  that  day  claimed 
that  during  the  same  period  General  Brussilov's  armies  had  cap- 
tured 900  officers,  more  than  40,000  rank  and  file,  seventy-seven 
guns,  134  machine  guns  and  forty-nine  trench  mortars,  and,  in 
addition,  searchlights,  telephone,  field  kitchens,  a  large  quantity 
of  arms  and  war  material,  and  great  reserves  of  ammunition. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Austrians  were  still  offering  a  de- 
termined resistance  at  most  points  south  and  north  of  Lutsk, 
and  Russian  attacks  were  repulsed  with  sanguinary  losses  at 
many  places,  as  for  instance  at  Rafalowka,  on  the  lower  Styr, 
near  Berestiany,  on  the  Corzin  Brook,  near  Saponow,  on  the 
upper  Strjrpa,  near  Jazlovice,  on  the  Dniester,  and  on  the  Bessa- 
rabian  frontier.  Northwest  of  Tamopol  were  repulsed  two 
attacks.    At  another  point  seven  attacks  were  repulsed. 

The  Russians  also  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  plains  of  Okna 
(north  of  the  Bessarabian  frontier)  and  at  Debronoutz,  where 
there  were  bitter  hand-to-hand  engagements. 

It  was  quite  clear  by  this  time  that  the  Russian  offensive 
threatened  not  only  the  pushing  back  of  the  Austrian  line,  but 
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their  very  existence.  Unless  the  Austrians  either  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  Russians  decidedly  or  else  found  some  other  way 
of  reducing  immediately  the  strength  of  this  extensive  offensive 
movement,  it  was  inevita^ble  that  many  of  the  important  con- 
quests which  the  Central  Powers  had  made  in  the  fall  of  1915 
would  be  lost  again.  In  spite  of  this  and  in  spite  of  the  quite 
apparent  strength  of  the  Russian  forces,  it  caused  considerable 
surprise  when  it  was  announced  officially  on  June  8,  1916,  that 
the  fortress  of  Lutsk  had  been  captured  by  the  Russians  on 
June  7,  1916. 

The  fortress  lies  halfway  between  Rovno  and  Kovel,  on  the 
important  railway  line  that  runs  from  Brest-Litovsk  to  the 
region  southwest  of  Kiev.  It  is  this  railway  sector,  between 
Rovno  and  Kovel,  that  has  been  the  objective  of  the  Russian 
attacks  ever  since  the  Teuton  offensive  came  to  a  standstill  eight 
months  ago,  for  its  control  would  give  the  Russians  a  free  hand 
to  operate  southward  against  the  lines  in  Galicia. 

Lutsk  is  a  minor  fortress,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Volhynian 
triangle  formed  by  Rovno,  Dubno,  and  Lutsk.  The  town  is  the 
center  of  an  important  grain  trade,  and  the  districts  of  which  it 
is  the  center  contained  before  the  war  a  considerable  German 
colony.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  seventh 
century.  In  1791  it  was  taken  by  Russia.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  at  ihe  outbreak  of  the  war  had  a 
population  of  about  18,000.  During  the  war  it  suffered  a  varied 
fate.  On  September  1,  1915,  it  was  captured  by  the  combined 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  forces  which  had  accomplished 
a  month  before  the  capture  of  Warsaw  and  had  forced  the  Rus- 
sian legions  to  a  full  retreat.  Twenty-three  days  later  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  and  recaptured 
by  the  Russians  on  September  24,  1915.  Four  days  later,  Sejh 
tember  28,  1915,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  withdraw  again, 
and  on  October  1,  1915,  it  fell  once  more  into  ihe  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  During  the  winter  the  Russians  had  made  a  dash 
for  its  recapture,  but  had  not  succeeded,  and  ever  since  the  front 
had  been  along  a  line  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  was  due  primarily  to  the  fanmensily  of  the 
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Russian  artillery,  which  maintained  a  violent,  continuous  fire, 
smashing  the  successive  rows  of  wire  entanglements,  breastworks, 
and  trenchee.  The  town  was  surrounded  with  nineteen  rows  of 
entanglements.  The  laconic  order  to  attack  was  given  at  dawn 
on  June  7,  1916.  Up  to  noon  the  issue  hung  in  the  balance,  but 
at  1  o'clock  the  Russians  made  a  breach  in  the  enemy's  position 
near  the  village  of  Podgauzy.  They  repulsed  a  fierce  Austrian 
coonterattack  and  captured  3,000  prisoners  and  many  guns. 
Almost  simultaneously  anotiier  Russian  force  advanced  on 
Lutak  along  the  Dufano  and  stormed  the  trenches  of  the  village 
of  Krupov,  taking  several  thousand  prisoners.  General  Brus- 
silov  seemed  to  have  at  his  disposal  an  immense  infantry  force, 
which  he  sent  forward  in  rapid,  successive  waves  after  artillery 
preparation.  Reserves  were  brought  up  so  quickly  that  the 
enemy  was  given  no  time  to  recover  from  one  assault  before 
another  was  delivered. 

Fifty-eight  oflScers,  11,000  men  and  large  quantities  of  guns, 
machine  guns,  and  ammunition  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Russian  armies.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Lutsk  was  captured 
other  forces  stormed  strong  Austrian  positions  on  the  lower 
Strypa  in  Galicia  between  Trybuchovice  and  Jazlovice  and 
crossed  both  tiie  Ikva  and  the  Styr.  Along  the  northern  part 
of  the  front,  north  of  the  Pripet  River,  comparative  quiet 
reigned  throughout  the  early  stages  of  the  Russian  offensive. 
During  the  evening  of  June  7,  1916,  however,  German  artillery 
violently  bombarded  the  region  northeast  of  Krevo  and  south  of 
Smorgon,  southeast  of  Vilna.  The  bombardment  soon  extended 
farther  nortii,  and  during  the  night  of  June  8,  1916,  the  Ger- 
mans took  the  offensive  there  with  considerable  forces. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Molodetchna  station  (farther  east)  on 
tiie  Vilna-Minsk  railway,  a  German  aeroplane  dropped  four 
bombs. 

Five  German  aeroplanes  carried  out  a  raid  on  the  small  town 
of  Jogishin,  north  of  Pinsk,  dropping  about  fifty  bombs. 

The  battle  in  Volhynia  and  Galicia  continued  with  undimin- 
ished force  on  June  8,  1916.  Near  Sussk,  to  the  east  of  Lutsk, 
a  squadron  of  Cossacks  attacked  the  enemy  bdiind  his  fortified 
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lines,  capturing  two  guns,  eight  ammunition  wagons,  and  200 
boxes  of  ammunition. 

Near  Boritin,  four  miles  southeast  of  Lutsk,  Russian  scouts 
captured  two  4-inch  guns,  with  four  officers  and  160  men,  A 
4-inch  gun  and  thirty-five  ammunition  wagons  were  captured, 
near  Dobriatin  on  the  Ikva  below  Mlynow,  fourteen  miles  south- 
east of  Lutsk. 

Young  troops,  just  arrived  at  the  front,  vied  with  seasoned 
Russian  regiments  in  deeds  of  valor.  Some  regiments  formed 
of  Territorial  elements  by  an  impetuous  attack  drove  back  the 
Austrians  on  the  Styr,  and  pressing  close  on  their  heels  forced 
the  bridgehead  near  Rozhishche,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Lutsk, 
at  the  same  time  taking  about  2,500  German  and  Austrian  pris- 
oners, as  well  as  machine  guns  and  much  other  booty.  Other 
regiments  forced  a  crossing  over  the  Strypa  and  some  advanced 
detachments  even  reached  tiie  next  river,  the  Zlota  Potok,  about 
five  miles  to  the  west. 

The  number  of  prisoners  captured  by  the  Russians  continually 
increased.  Exclusive  of  those  already  reported — namely,  958 
officers,  and  more  than  51,000  Austrian  and  German  soldiers, 
they  captured  in  the  course  of  the  fighting  on  June  8,  1916,  185 
officers  and  13,714  men,  making  the  totals  so  far  registered  in 
the  present  operations  1,143  officers  and  64,714  men. 

The  next  day,  June  9, 1916,  the  troops  under  General  Brussilov 
continued  the  ofifensive  and  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Aus- 
trians. Fighting  with  the  latter's  rear  guards,  they  crossed  the 
river  Styr  above  and  below  Lutsk. 

In  Galicia,  northwest  of  Tamopol,  in  the  regions  of  Gliadki 
and  Cebrow,  heavy  fighting  developed  for  the  possession  of 
heights,  which  changed  hands  several  times.  During  that  day's 
fighting  the  Russians  captured  again  large  numbers  of  Aus- 
trians, consisting  of  ninety-seven  officers  and  5,500  men  and 
eleven  guns,  making  a  total  up  to  the  present  of  1,240  officers 
and  about  71,000  men,  ninety-four  guns,  167  machine  guns, 
fifty-three  mortars,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  war  material. 

At  dawn  of  June  10,  1916,  Russian  troops  entered  Buczacz 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Stiypa  and,  developing  the  offensive 
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along  tiie  Dniester,  carried  the  village  of  Scianka,  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Strypa.  In  the  village  of  Potok  Zloty,  four  miles 
weflt  of  the  Strypa,  th^  seized  a  large  artillery  park  and  large 
quantities  of  shells. 

In  the  north  the  Germans  again  attempted  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  their  allies  by  attacking  in  force  at  many  points. 
Artillery  duels  were  fought  along  the  Dvina  front  and  on  the 
Oginski  Canal. 

Without  let  up,  however,  the  Russian  advance  continued.  So 
furious  and  swift  was  the  onslaught  of  the  czar's  armies  that 
tiie  Austrians  lost  thousands  upon  thousands  of  prisoners  and 
vast  masses  of  war  material  of  every  kind.  For  instance,  in 
one  sector  alone  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  retreat  so  rapidly 
that  the  Russians  were  able  to  gather  in,  according  to  official 
reports,  twenty-one  searchlights,  two  supply  trains,  twenty- 
nine  field  kitchens,  forty-seven  machine  guns,  193  tons  of 
barbed  wire,  1,000  concrete  girders,  7,000,000  concrete  cubes, 
160  tons  of  coal,  enormous  stores  of  ammunition,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  and  other  war  material.  In  another  sector 
they  captured  30,000  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition,  300  boxes  of 
machine-gun  ammunition,  200  boxes  of  hand  grenades,  1,000 
rifles  in  good  condition,  four  machine  guns,  two  optical  range 
finders,  and  even  a  brand-new  Norton  Well,  a  portable  con- 
trivance for  the  supply  of  drinking  water. 

The  prisonws  captured  during  June  10,  1916,  comprised  one 
general,  409  officers,  and  35,100  soldiers.  The  material  booty 
included  thirty  guns,  thirteen  machine  guns,  and  five  trench 
mortars.  The  total  Russian  captures  in  the  course  of  about  a 
week  thus  amount  to  one  general,  1,649  officers,  more  than  106,- 
000  soldiers,  124  guns  of  all  sorts,  180  machine  guns,  and  fifty- 
eight  trench  mortars. 

This  was  now  the  seventh  day  of  the  new  Russian  offensive, 
and  on  it  another  valuable  prize  fell  into  the  hands  of  General 
Brussilov,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Dubno.  This  brought  his 
forces  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Galician  border  and  put 
the  czar's  forces  again  in  the  possession  of  the  Volhynian  for-* 
tress  triangle,  consisting  of  Lutsk,  Dubno,  and  Rovno. 
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Dubno,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  since 
September  7,  1916,  lies  on  the  Rovno-Brody-Lemberg  rail- 
way, and  is  about  eighty-two  miles  from  the  Galician  capital, 
Lemberg.  The  town  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Jews,  engaged  in  the  grain,  tobacco,  and  brickmaking  industry. 
It  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 

So  powerful  was  the  Russian  onrush  on  Dubno  that  the 
attackers  swept  tvestward  apparently  without  meeting  any  re- 
sistance, for  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  fortress  fell,  some 
detachments  crossed  the  Ikva.  One  part  of  these  forces  even 
swept  as  far  westward  as  the  region  of  the  village  of  Demidovka, 
on  the  Mljmow-Berestetchko  road,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of 
the  Styr  at  Mljmow,  compelling  the  enemy  garrison  of  the 
Mljmow  to  surrender.  Demidovka  is  twenty-live  miles  due  west 
of  Dubno.  Thus  the  Russians  have  in  Volhjmia  alone  pushed 
the  Austro-Hungarian  lines  back  thirty-two  miles. 


CHAPTER    XIII 


THE     RUSSIAN     RECONQUEST     OP     THE 

BUKOWINA 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  drive  in  Volhynia,  the  extreme 
left  wing  of  the  Russian  southern  army  under  General  Le- 
chitsky  forced  the  Austro-Hungarians  to  withdraw  their  whole 
line  in  the  northeastern  Bukowina,  invaded  the  crown  land  with 
strong  forces  and  advanced  to  within  fourteen  miles  of  the 
capital,  Czemovitz.  On  the  Strypa  the  Austrians  had  to  fall 
back  from  their  principal  position  north  of  Buczacz.  In  spite  of 
the  most  desperate  resistance  and  in  the  face  of  a  violent  flank- 
ing fire,  and  even  curtain  fire,  and  the  explosions  of  whole  sets 
of  mines.  General  Lechitsky's  troops  captured  the  Austrian  po- 
sitions south  of  Dobronowce,  fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Czer- 
novitz.  In  that  region  alone  the  Russians  claimed  to  have  cap- 
tured 18,000  soldiers,  one  general,  347  officers,  and  ten  guns. 
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Southeast  of  Zaleszcyki  on  the  Dniester  the  Russians  again 
were  victorious  and  forced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  lines. 
Fourteen  miles  north  of  Czemovitz  the  Austrian  troops  tried  to 
stem  the  tide  by  blowing  up  the  railroad  station  of  Jurkoutz. 
At  the  same  time  they  made  their  first  imporant  counterattack 
in  the  Lutsk  region.  Making  a  sudden  stand,  after  being  driven 
over  the  river  Styr,  north  of  Lutsk,  liiey  turned  on  the  Russians 
with  the  aid  of  German  detachments  rushed  to  them  by  General 
von  Hindenburg,  drove  the  Muscovite  troops  back  oyer  the  Styr 
and  took  1,508  prisoners,  including  eight  officers.  At  other 
points,  too,  the  Austrian  resistance  stiffened  perceptibly,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  Torgovitsa,  and  on  the  Styr  below  Lutsk. 

Dubno,  a  modem  fortress,  built,  like  Lutsk,  mainly  in  support 
of  Rovno,  to  ward  off  possible  aggression,  now  supplied  an 
excellent  starting  point  for  a  Russian  drive  into  the  heart  of 
Galicia.  Proceeding  on  both  sides  of  the  Rovno-Dubno-Brody- 
Lemberg  railway  the  Russians  should  be  able  to  cover  the  eighty- 
two  miles  which  still  separates  them  from  the  Galician  capital 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  provided  that  Austrian  resis- 
tance in  this  region  continues  as  weak  as  it  has  been  up  to  date. 

A  greater  danger  than  the  capture  of  Lemberg  was,  however, 
presented  by  the  Russian  advance  into  the  Bukowina.  If  these 
two  Russian  drives  —  to  Lemberg  and  to  Czemovitz  —  would 
prove  successful  the  whole  southeastern  Austro-Hungarian  army 
would  find  itself  squeezed  between  two  Russian  armies,  and  its 
only  escape  would  be  into  the  difficult  Carpathian  Mountain 
passes,  where  the  Russians,  this  time  well  equipped  and  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  could  be  expected  to  be  more  successful 
than  in  their  first  Carpathian  campaign. 

Still  the  Russian  advance  continued,  although  on  June  11, 
1916,  there  was  a  slight  slowing  down  on  account  of  extensive 
storms  that  prevailed  along  the  southern  part  of  the  front. 

In  Galicia,  in  the  region  of  the  villages  of  Gliadki  and  Vero- 
bieyka,  north  of  Tamopol,  the  Austrians  attacked  repeatedly 
and  furiously,  but  were  repulsed  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 
Farther  south,  however,  near  the  town  of  Bobulintze,  on  the 
Str3T)a,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Buczacz,  the  Austro-Hungarians, 
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strongly  reenforced  by  Germans,  scored  a  substantial  success. 
They  launched  a  furious  counterattack,  bringing  the  Russian 
assaults  to  a  standstill  and  even  forcing  the  Muscovite  troops 
to  retreat  a  short  distance.  According  to  the  German  War  Office 
more  than  1,300  Russian  prisoners  were  taken. 

Simultaneously  with  this  partial  relief  in  the  south  Field 
Marshal  von  H£ndenburg  began  an  attack  at  several  points 
against  the  Russian  right  wing  and  part  of  the  center.  He  pene- 
trated the  czar^s  lines  at  two  points  near  Jacobstadt,  halfway 
between  Riga  and  Dvinsk,  and  at  Kochany  between  Lake  Narotch 
and  Dvinsk.  At  the  three  other  points,  in  the  Riga  zone,  south 
of  Lake  Drisviaty  and  on  the  Lassjolda,  his  attacks  broke  down 
under  the  Russian  fire. 

Lemberg,  Galicia's  capital,  was  now  threatened  from  three 
sides.  Czemovitz,  the  capital  of  the  Bukowina,  was  even  in  a 
more  precarious  position.  It  had  been  masked  by  the  extreme 
left  wing  of  the  Russian  armies  and,  unless  some  unexpected 
turn  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians,  its  fall  was  sure 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  days,  or  i)ossibly  even  of  hours.  All  of 
southern  Volhynia  had  been  overrun  by  the  Russians  who  were 
then,  on  the  ninth  day  of  their  offensive,  forty-two  miles  west 
of  the  point  from  where  it  had  begun  in  that  province. 

Northwest  of  Rojitche,  in  northwestern  Volhynia,  after  dis- 
lodging the  Germans,  General  Brussilov  on  June  12,  1916,  ap* 
proached  the  river  Stokhod.  West  of  Lutsk  he  occupied  Torchin 
and  continued  to  press  the  enemy  back. 

On  the  Dniester  sector  and  farther  General  Lechitsky's  troops, 
having  crossed  the  river  after  fighting,  captured  many  fortified 
points  and  also  the  town  of  Zaleszcyky,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Czemovitz.  The  village  of  Jorodenka,  ten  miles  farther, 
northwest  of  Zaleszcyky,  also  was  captured. 

On  the  Pruth  sector,  between  Doyan  and  Niepokoloutz,  the 
Russian  troops  approached  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
bridgehead  of  Czemovitz. 

The  only  point  at  which  the  Austrian  line  held  was  near  Eolki 
in  northern  Volhynia,  south  of  the  Styr.  There  attempts  by  the 
Russians  to  cross  that  river  failed  and  some  2,000  men  were 
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captured  by  the  Austro-Hun^arians.  In  the  north  Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg's  efforts  to  divert  the  Russian  activities  in  the 
south  by  a  general  offensive  along  ihe  Dvina  line  had  not  de- 
veloped beyond  increased  artillery  bombardments  which  appar- 
ently exerted  no  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  Russian 
armies  in  Volhynia,  Galicia  and  the  Bukowina. 

The  only  hopeful  sign  for  the  fate  of  the  threatened  Austro- 
Hungarian  armies  was  the  fact  that  the  daily  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  Russians  gradually  seemed  to  decrease,  indi- 
cating that  the  Austrians  found  it  possible  by  now,  if  not  to 
withstand  the  Russian  onslaught,  at  least  to  save  the  largest  part 
of  ttieir  armies.  Even  at  that  the  Russian  General  Staff  claimed 
to  have  captured  by  June  12,  1916,  a  total  of  1,700  officers  and 
114,000  men.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  Aus- 
trian forces  on  the  southwestern  front  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operations  were  670,000,  of  which,  according  to  Russian  claims, 
the  losses  cannot  be  less  than  200,000,  including  an  estimated 
80,000  killed  and  wounded,  the  total  losses  now  constituted  30 
per  cent  of  the  enemy's  effectives. 

How  the  news  of  the  continued  Russian  successes  was  received 
in  tiie  empire's  capital  and  what,  at  that  time,  was  exi)ected  as 
the  immediate  results  of  this  remarkable  drive,  secondary  only 
to  tiie  Austro-German  drive  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1915, 
is  vividly  described  in  the  following  letter,  written  from  Petro- 
grad  on  June  13, 1916,  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Times" : 

"As  the  successive  bulletins  recording  our  unprecedented  vic- 
tories on  the  southwestern  fronts  come  to  hand,  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  Russian  people  are  becoming  too  great  for  adequate 
expression.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  noisy  demonstrations. 
The  whole  nation  reailzes  that  the  victory  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  classes,  which  have  given  the  soldiers 
abundant  munitions,  and  of  an  admirable  organization. 

'The  remarkable  progress  in  training  the  reserves  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  efficiency  of  our  armies  and  the  heightening 
of  tiieir  morale.    The  strategy  of  our  soutiiwestem  offensive  has 
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been  seconded  by  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  railways  and 
communications.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  must  be  noted  tiiat  the 
Russian  high  command  long  ago  recognized  that  the  essential 
condition  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Austro-German  league,  so  far 
as  this  front  is  concerned,  was  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
disintegration  in  the  Austrian  armies,  in  which  Russia  has  al- 
ready achieved  such  wonderful  results.  At  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  at  present  being  exterminated  it  would  require  many 
weeks  completely  to  exhaust  the  military  resources  of  the  Dual 
Empire  and  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  German  position  in  Poland. 

'The  consensus  of  military  opinion  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  Germans  will  not  venture  to  transfer  large  reenforcements 
to  the  GaUcian  front,  as  it  would  require  too  much  time  and  give 
the  Allies  a  distinct  advantage  in  other  theaters.  But  as  the 
Germans  were  obviously  bound  to  do  something  to  save  the  Aus- 
trian army,  they  are  endeavoring  to  create  a  diversion  north  of 
the  Pripet  in  various  directions.  The  points  selected  for  these 
efforts  are  almost  equidistant  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Riga 
front,  near  Jacobstadt,  and  south  of  Lake  Drisviaty,  where  the 
enemy's  maximum  activity  synchronized  with  General  Lechit- 
sky's  greatest  successes  on  the  southern  front.  .  .  . 

''On  the  southwestern  front  all  eyes  are  now  focused  on  Gen- 
eral Lechitsky's  rapid  advance  on  Zaleszcyky  and  Czemovitz. 
As  the  official  reports  show,  the  Austrians  have  already  blown  up 
a  bridge  across  the  Pruth  at  Mahala,  thus  indicating  that  they  en- 
tertain scant  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  Czemovitz,  and  they  may 
even  now  be  evacuating  the  city.  General  Lechitsky's  gallant 
army,  which  some  months  ago  stormed  the  important  stronghold 
of  Uscieszko  on  the  Dniester,  has  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in 
its  advance  during  the  last  few  days.  The  precipitous  banks  of 
the  Dniester  had  been  converted  into  one  continuous  stronghold 
which  appeared  impregnable  and  last  December  defied  all  our 
efforts  to  overcome  the  enemy's  resistance.  In  the  first  few  days 
of  the  offensive  we  took  one  of  the  principal  positions  between 
Okna  and  Dobronowce,  southeast  if  Zaleszcyky.  Dolntmowce 
and  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
forests,  were  regarded  by  the  enemy  as  a  reliable  protection 
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against  any  advance  on  Czemovitz.  The  country  beyond  offers 
no  such  opportunities  for  defense. 

"General  Brussilov's  operations  on  the  flanks  of  the  Austro^ 
German  army  under  Von  Linsingen  are  proceeding  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  All  the  efforts  of  German  reenf orcements  to 
drive  in  a  counterwedge  at  Kolki,  Rozhishshe  and  Targowica, 
at  the  wings  and  apex  of  our  Rovno  salient,  proved  ineffectual. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  scored  most  important  successes  west 
of  Dubno,  capturing  the  highly  important  point  of  Demidovka, 
marking  an  advance  of  twenty  miles  to  the  west.  Demidovka 
places  us  in  command  of  the  important  forest  region  of  Dubno, 
which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  famous  for  its  oak  trees.  These 
forests  form  a  natursfl  stronghold,  of  which  the  Ikva  and  the 
Styr  may  be  compared  to  immense  moats  protecting  it  on  two 
sides.  The  possession  of  this  valuable  base  will  enable  General 
Brussilov  to  checkmate  any  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  to  counter  our  offensive  at  Targowica,  which  is  situated 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north. 

"The  valiant  troops  of  our  Eighth  Army,  who  have  altogether 
advanced  nearly  thirty  miles  into  the  enemy's  position  in  the 
direction  of  Kovel,  will  doubtless  be  in  a  position  powerfully  to 
assist  the  thrust  of  the  troops  beyond  Tarnopol  and  join  hands 
with  them  in  the  possible  event  of  an  advance  on  Lemberg.*' 

On  June  13, 1914,  the  progress  of  the  Russian  armies  continued 
along  the  entire  250-mile  front  from  the  Pripet  River  to  the 
Rumanian  border.  The  capture  of  twenty  oflicers,  6,000  men, 
six  cannon,  and  ten  machine  guns  brought  the  total,  captured  by 
the  Russian  troops,  up  to  about  120,000  men,  1,720  oflicers,  130 
cannon  and  260  machine  guns,  besides  immense  quantities  of 
material  and  munitions. 

South  of  Kovel  the  Austrians,  reenforced  by  German  troops, 
offered  the  most  determined  resistance  near  the  village  of  Zaturzi 
halfway  between  Lutsk  and  Vladimir-Voljmski.  Southwest  of 
Dubno,  in  the  direction  of  Brody  and  Lemberg,  Kozin  was  stormed 
by  the  Russians,  who  were  now  only  ten  miles  from  tiie  Galician 
border.  To  the  north  of  Buczacz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Strypa,  a  strong  counterattack  launched  by  the  Austrians  could 
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not  prevent  the  Russians  from  occupjnng  the  western  heights  in 
the  region  of  Gaivivonka  and  Bobulintze,  whwe  only  two  days 
before  the  Austrians  had  been  able  to  drive  back  their  oppo- 
nents. But  the  most  furious  battle  of  all  raged  for  the  possession 
of  Czemovitz.  A  serious  blow  was  struck  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  defenders  when  the  Russians  captured  the  town  of 
Sntatyn,  on  the  Pruth,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Czer- 
novitzy  on  the  Czemovitz-Kolomea-Lemberg  railway.  This  seri- 
ously threatened  the  brave  garrison  which  held  the  capital  of 
the  Bukowina,  as  it  put  the  Russians  in  a  position  where 
they  could  sweep  southward  and  cut  off  the  defenders  of  Czer- 
novitz,  if  they  should  hold  out  to  the  last  In  fact  the  entire 
Austro-Hungarian  army  in  the  Bukowina  was  now  facing  this 
peril. 

The  iirst  massed  attack  against  Von  Hindenburg's  lines  since 
the  offensive  in  the  south  began  was  delivered  on  June  13,  1916, 
when,  after  a  systematic  artillery  preparation  by  the  heaviest 
guns  at  the  Russians'  disposal,  troops  in  dense  formation 
launched  a  furious  assault  against  the  Austro-German  positions 
north  of  Baranovitdiy.  The  attack  was  repeated  six  times,  but, 
each  broke  down  under  the  Teuton  fire  with  serious  losses  to  the 
attackers,  who  in  their  retreat  were  placed  imder  the  fire  of 
their  own  artillery. 

Baranovitchy  is  an  important  railway  intersection  of  great 
strategical  value  and  saw  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  during 
the  Russian  retreat  in  the  fall  of  1915.  It  is  the  converging 
point  of  the  Brest-Litovsk-Moscow  and  Vilna-Rovno  railways. 
Sixty-one  miles  to  the  west  lies  Lida,  one  of  the  commanding 
points  of  the  entire  railway  systems  of  western  Russia. 

Again,  on  June  14, 1916,  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  was  increased  by  100  officers  and  14,000  men, 
bringing  the  grand  total  up  to  over  150,000.  All  along  the  entire 
front  the  Russians  pressed  their  advance,  gaining  considerable 
ground,  without,  however,  achieving  any  success  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Closer  and  closer  the  lines  were  drawn  about  Czemovitz, 
though  on  June  16,  1916,  the  city  was  still  reported  as  held  by 
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the  Austrians.  On  that  day  furious  fighting  also  took  place 
south  of  Buczacz,  where  the  Russians  in  vain  attempted  to  cross 
the  Dniester  in  order  to  join  hands  with  their  forces  which  were 
advancing  from  the  north  against  Czemovitz  with  Horodenka, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dniester  as  a  base.  To  the  west  of 
Lutsk  in  the  direction  towards  Kovel,  now  apparently  the  main 
objective  of  General  Brussilov,  the  Austro-Hungarians  had  re- 
ceived strong  German  reenforcements  under  General  von  Lin- 
singen  and  successfully  denied  to  ihe  Russians  a  crossing  over 
the  Stokhod  and  Siyr  Rivers. 

June  17,  1916,  was  a  banner  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops.  It  brought  them  once  more  into  possession  of  the 
Bukowinian  capital,  Czemovitz. 

Czemovitz  is  one  of  the  towns  whose  people  have  suffered  most 
severely  from  the  fluctuating  tide  of  war. 

Its  cosmopolitan  population,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
Germans,  have  seen  it  change  hands  no  less  than  five  times  in 
twenty-one  months.  The  first  sweep  of  the  Russian  offensive  in 
September,  1914,  carried  beyond  it,  but  they  had  to  capture  it 
again  two  months  later,  when  they  proceeded  to  drive  the  Aus- 
trians  out  of  the  whole  of  the  Bukowina.  By  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, however,  the  Austrians,  with  German  troops  to  help 
them,  were  again  at  its  gates,  and  they  forced  the  Russians  to 
retire  beyond  the  Pmth.  For  a  week  the  battle  raged  about  the 
small  town  of  Sudagora,  opposite  Czemovitz,  tiie  seat  of  a  fa- 
mous djmasty  of  miracle-working  rabbis,  but  the  forces  of  the 
Central  Powers  were  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  with  the 
loss  of  Kolomea — the  railway  junction  forty-five  miles  to  the 
west,  which  the  Russians  were  again  rapidly  approaching — 
the  whole  region  became  untenable  and  the  Russians  retired  to 
the  frontier. 

Czemovitz  is  a  clean  and  pleasant  town  of  recent  date.  A 
century  ago  it  was  an  insignificant  village  of  5,000  people.  To-day 
it  has  several  fine  buildings,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the 
Episcopal  Palace,  with  a  magnificent  reception  hall.  In  one  of  the 
squares  stands  tiie  monument  erected  in  1875  to  commemorate 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  Bukowina. 
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The  population  consists  for  the  most  part  of  Germans,  Ru^ 
thenes,  Rumanians,  and  Poles.  Among  these  are  21,000  Jews, 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  Armenians  and  gypsies.  With 
all  these  diverse  elements,  therefore,  the  town  presents  a  very- 
varied  appearance,  and  on  market  day^  tiie  modem  streets  are 
crowded  with  peasants,  attired  in  their  national  dress,  who 
mingle  with  people  turned  out  in  tiie  latest  fashions  of  Paris 
and  Vienna. 

How  violently  the  Russians  assaulted  Czemovitz  is  vividly 
described  in  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  a  German  news- 
paper who  was  at  Czemovitz  during  this  attack : 

^'The  attack  began  on  June  11,  191  &  Shells  fell  incessantly, 
mostly  in  the  lower  quarter  of  the  town  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  station.  Th^  caused  a  terrible  panic  Incendiary  shells 
started  many  fires. 

"Austrian  artillery  replied  vigorously.  The  Russians  during 
the  night  of  June  12,  1916,  attempted  a  surprise  attack  against 
the  northeast  comer  defenses,  laimching  a  tremendous  artill^y 
fire  against  them  and  then  sending  storming  columns  forward. 
These  were  stopped,  however,  by  tiie  defenders,  who  prevaited 
a  crossing  of  the  Pruth,  inflicting  severe  losses  upon  the 
Russians. 

"The  Russian  artillery  attack  on  the  morning  of  June  16, 1916, 
was  terrific.  It  resembled  a  thousand  volcanoes  belching  fire« 
The  whole  town  shook.  Austrian  guns  replied  with  equal  inten- 
sity. The  Russians  advanced  in  sixteen  waves  and  were  mown 
down  and  defeated.  Hundreds  were  drowned.  Russian  columns 
were  continually  pushed  back  from  tiie  Pruth  beyond  Sudagora." 

Serious,  though,  this  loss  was  to  the  Central  Powers,  they  had 
one  consolation  left  Before  the  fall  of  Czemovitz  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces  were  able  to  withdraw  and  only  about  1,000 
men  fell  into  Russian  captivity.  In  one  respect  then  the  Rus- 
sians had  not  gained  their  point.  The  Austrian  army  in  tiie 
Bukowina  was  still  in  the  field. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  force  of  Von  Hindenburg's  offensive 
in  the  north  increased.  On  the  day  on  which  Czemovitz  fell  at- 
tacks were  delivered  at  many  points  along  the  150-mile  line  be- 
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tween  Dvinsk  in  the  north  and  Krevo  in  the  south.  Some  local 
successes  were  gained  by  the  Germans,  but  generally  speaking 
this  offensive  movement  failed  in  its  chief  purpose,  namely,  to 
lessen  the  strength  of  the  Russian  attack  against  the  Austrian 
lines. 

A  more  substantial  gain  was  made  by  the  combined  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  forces,  opposing  the  Russians  west  of 
Lutsk,  in  order  to  stop  their  advance  against  Kovel.  There  the 
Germans  drove  back  ihe  center  of  General  Brussilov's  front  and 
captured  8,500  men,  11  officers,  some  cannon,  and  10  machine 
guns. 

On  the  day  of  Czemovitz's  fall  the  official  English  newspaper 
representative  with  the  Russian  armies  of  General  Brussilov  se- 
cured a  highly  interesting  statement  from  this  Russian  general 
who,  by  his  r^narkable  success,  had  so  suddenly  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  figures  of  the  great  war. 

'The  sweeping  successes  attained  by  my  armies  are  not  the 
product  of  chance,  or  of  Austrian  weakness,  but  represent  the 
application  of  all  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  in  two  years 
of  bitter  warfare  against  the  Germans.  In  every  movement,  great 
or  small,  tiiat  we  have  made  this  winter,  we  have  been  studying 
the  best  methods  of  handling  the  new  problems  which  modem 
warfare  presents. 

''At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  espeeiaUy  last  summer,  we 
lacked  the  preparations  which  the  Germans  have  been  making 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  Personally  I  was  not  discouraged,  for 
my  faith  in  Russian  troops  and  Russian  character  is  an  enduring 
one.  I  was  convinced  that,  given  the  munitions,  we  should  do 
exactly  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

"The  main  element  of  our  success  was  due  to  the  absolute 
coordination  of  all  the  armies  involved  and  the  carefully  planned 
harmony  with  which  the  various  branches  of  the  service  sup- 
ported each  other. 

"On  our  entire  front  the  attack  began  at  the  same  hour  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  shift  his  troops  from  one  quarter 
to  another,  as  our  attacks  were  being  pressed  equally  at  all 
points* 
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"The  most  important  fighting  has  been  in  tiie  sector  between 
Rovno,  and  here  we  have  made  our  greatest  advances,  which  are 
striking  more  seriously  at  the  strategy  of  the  whole  enemy  front 
in  the  east. 

''If  we  are  able  to  take  Kovel  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  eastern  front  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back,  as  Eovel 
represents  a  railway  center  which  has  been  extraordinarily  use- 
ful for  the  interconmiunications  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians. 

"That  this  menace  is  fully  realized  by  the  enemy  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  supporting  this  sector  witii 
all  the  available  troops  that  can  be  rushed  up.  Some  are  coming 
from  the  west  and  some  from  points  on  the  eastern  front  to  the 
north  of  us. 

"In  all  of  this  fighting  the  Russian  infantry  has  proved  itself 
superb,  with  a  morale  which  is  superior  even  to  that  of  1914, 
when  we  were  sweeping  through  Galicia  for  the  first  time.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  army  now  represents  the  feel- 
ing of  the  whole  people  of  Russia,  who  are  united  in  their  desire 
to  carry  the  war  to  its  final  and  successful  conclusion.'' 

To  the  question  how  he  had  been  able  to  make  such  huge  cap- 
tures of  prisoners  the  Russian  general  replied : 

"The  nature  of  modem  trenches,  which  makes  them  with  tiieir 
deep  tunnels  and  maze  of  communications,  so  difficult  to  destroy, 
renders  them  a  menace  to  their  own  defenders  once  their  posi- 
tion is  taken  in  :  ^ar  or  flank,  for  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
quickly  from  these  elrborate  networks  of  defenses. 

"Besides,  we  have  for  the  first  time  had  sufficient  anmiunition 
to  enable  us  to  use  curtain  fire  for  preventing  the  enemy  from 
retiring  from  his  positions,  save  through  a  scathing  zone  of 
shrapnel  fire,  which  renders  surrender  imperative." 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

IN     CONQUERED     EAST     GALICIA 

A  NOTHER  very  interesting  account  of  conditions  along  the 
-"-southeastern  front  can  be  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Petro- 
grad  correspondent  of  a  London  daily  newspaper,  who  spent 
considerable  time  in  Tamopol,  a  city  which  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  ever  since  the  early  part  of  the  war: 

**We  are  in  Austria  here,  but  no  one  who  was  plumped  down 
into  Tamopol,  say  from  an  aeroplane,  would  ever  guess  it.  Not 
only  are  the  streets  full  of  Russian  soldiers:  all  the  names  on 
the  shop  fronts  are  in  Russian  characters.  The  hotels  have 
changed  their  styles  and  titles.  The  notices  posted  up  in  public 
places  are  Russian.  Eveiywhere  Russian  (of  a  kind)  is  talked. 
German,  the  official  language  of  Austria,  is  neither  heard  nor 
seen. 

'It  is  true  that  this  part  of  Galicia  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Russia  since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Even  so,  it  is  a 
surprise  to  find  a  population  so  accommodating. 

"TSie  people  in  this  part  of  Austria  are  Poles,  Ruthenes  and 
Jews.  Polish  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  languages  as  Rus- 
sian, and  the  Poles  are  Slavs.  So  are  the  Ruthenes,  whose  speech 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  southwestern  Russia.  They  are 
very  like  the  'Little'  Russians,  so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  people  of  'Great'  Russia  on  the  north.  They  live  in 
the  same  neat,  thatched  and  whitewashed  cottages.  They  have 
the  same  gayly  colored  national  costumes  still  in  wear,  and  the 
same  fairy  tales,  the  same  merry  lilting  songs,  so  different  from 
the  melancholy  strains  of  northern  folk  music.  Almost  the  same 
religion. 

^*The  finest  churches  in  Tamopol  belong  to  the  Poles,  who  are 
Raman  Catholics.  The  Russian  soldiers,  many  of  them,  seem 
to  find  the  Roman  mass  quite  as  comforting  as  their  Orthodox 
rite.  They  stand  and  listen  to  it  humbly,  crossing  themselves  in 
eastern  fashion,  only  caring  to  know  that  God  is  being  wor- 
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shiped  in  more  or  less  the  same  fashion  as  that  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  But  in  the  Ruthenian  churches  they  find  ex- 
actly the  same  ritual  as  their  own.  With  their  blood  relations 
they  are  upon  family  terms.  There  was  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion in  Petrograd  last  year  illustrating  the  Russian  racial  traits 
in  the  Ruthenian  population.  Down  here  one  recognizes  these 
at  once. 

"No  clearer  proof  could  be  found  of  the  gentle,  kindly  char- 
acter of  the  Russians  than  the  attitude  toward  them  of  the 
Austrian  Slavs  generally.  At  a  point  close  to  the  firing  line, 
early  this  morning,  I  saw  three  Austrian  prisoners  who  had 
been  'captured'  during  the  night.  They  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
given  themselves  up.  They  were  Serbs  from  Bosnia,  and  they 
were  quite  happy  to  be  in  Russian  hands.  I  saw  them  again 
later  in  the  day  on  their  way  to  the  rear,  sitting  by  the  road- 
side smoking  cigarettes  which  their  escort  had  given  them.  Cap- 
tives and  guardians  were  on  the  best  of  terms. 

"The  only  official  evidences  of  occupation  which  I  noticed 
are  notices  announcing  that  restaurants  and  cafes  close  at  11, 
and  that  there  must  be  no  loud  talking  or  playing  of  instruments 
in  hotels  after  10 — an  edict  for  which  I  feel  profoundly  grateful. 
Signs  of  peaceful  penetration  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  The 
samovar  (urn  for  making  tea)  has  become  an  institution  in 
Galician  hotels.  The  main  street  is  pervaded  by  small  boys  sell- 
ing Russian  newspapers  or  making  a  good  thing  out  of  cleaning 
the  high  Russian  military  'sapogee'  (top  boots).  They  get  five 
cents  for  a  penny  paper  and  ninepence  or  a  shilling  for  boot- 
blacking,  but  considering  the  mud  of  Galicia  (I  have  been  up 
to  my  boot  tops — ^that  is,  up  to  my  knees — ^in  it),  the  charge 
is  not  too  heavy,  especially  if  the  unusual  dearness  of  living  be 
taken  into  account. 

"Very  gay  this  main  street  is  of  an  afternoon,  crowded  with 
officers,  who  come  in  from  the  trenches  to  enjoy  life.  A  very 
pleasant  lot  of  young  fellows  they  are,  and  very  easily  pleased* 
One  I  met  invited  me  to  midday  tea  in  his  bombproof  shelter  in 
a  forward  trench.  I  accepted  gratefully  and  found  him  a  charm- 
ingly gay  host.    He  took  a  childlike  pleasure  in  showing  me  all 
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the  conveniences  he  had  fitted  up,  and  kept  on  saying,  ^Ah,  how 
comfortable  and  peaceful  it  is  here/  with  tiie  sound  of  rifle 
shots  and  hand  grenade  and  mine  explosions  in  our  ears  all  the 
time. 

"From  highest  to  lowest,  almost  all  the  Russian  officers  I  have 
met  are  friendly  and  unassuming.  The  younger  ones  are  de- 
lightful. There  is  no  drink  to  be  had  here,  and  therefore  no 
foolish,  tipsy  loudness  or  quarreling  among  them.'* 

On  June  18,  1916,  further  progress  and  additional  large  cap- 
tures of  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  prisoners  were  reported 
by  the  Russian  armies  fighting  in  Volh}mia,  Galicia,  and  the 
Bukowina.  However,  both  the  amount  of  ground  gained  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  were  very  much  slighter  than 
had  been  the  case  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Russian  of- 
fensive. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers  had  received  strong  reenforcements  and  had  apparently 
succeeded  in  strengthening  their  new  positions  and  in  stiffening 
their  resistance.  Powerful  counterattacks  were  launched  at 
many  points. 

One  of  these,  according  to  the  Russian  official  statement,  was 
of  special  vigor.  It  was  directed  against  General  Brussilov's 
armies  which  were  attempting  to  advance  toward  Lemberg,  in  the 
region  of  the  village  of  Rogovitzs  to  the  southwest  of  Lokatchi, 
about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  main  road  from  Lutsk  to 
Vladimir- Volynski.  There  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  in  large 
numbers  attacked  in  massed  formation  and  succeeded  in  break- 
ing through  the  Russian  front,  capturing  three  guns  after  all 
the  men  and  officers  in  charge  of  them  had  been  killed.  The 
Russians,  however,  brought  up  strong  reenforcements  and  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Austro-Hungarians  to  withdraw,  captur- 
ing at  the  same  time  some  hundred  prisoners,  one  cannon,  and 
two  machine  guns. 

At  another  point  of  this  sector  in  the  region  of  Korjiynitzky, 
southeast  of  Svinioukhi,  a  Russian  regiment,  strongly  supported 
by  machine-gun  batteries,  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  Ausiro- 
Hungarian  troops  and  captured  four  officers,  a  hundred  soldiers, 
and  four  machine  guns. 
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South  of  this  region,  just  to  the  east  of  Borohoff,  a  desperate 
fight  developed  for  the  possession  of  a  dense  wood  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Bojeff ,  which,  after  tiie  most  furious  resistance,  had  to  be 
cleared  finally  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces,  which,  during  this 
engagement,  suffered  large  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  fur- 
thermore lost  one  thousand  prisoners  and  four  machine  guns. 

At  still  another  point  on  this  part  of  the  front,  just  south  of 
Badziviloff,  a  Russian  attack  was  resisted  most  vigorously  and 
heavy  losses  were  inflicted  on  the  attacking  regiments.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  other  places,  the  Austro-Hungarian-German  forces 
employed  all  possible  means  to  stem  the  Russian,  onrush,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  losses  suffered  by  General  Brussilov's  regi- 
ments was  due  to  the  extenBive  use  of  liquid  fire^ 

The  troops  of  General  Lechitsky's  command,  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Czemowitz,  crossed  the  river  Pruth  at  many  points 
and  came  frequently  in  close  touch  with  the  rear  guard  of  the 
retreating  Austro-Hungarian  army.  During  the  process  of  these 
engagements,  about  fifty  officers  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
men,  as  well  as  ten  guns,  were  captured.  Near  Eoutchournare, 
four  hundred  more  men  and  some  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  as  well 
as  large  amounts  of  munitions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
forces.  The  latter  claimed  also  at  this  point  the  capture  of  im- 
mense amounts  of  provisions  and  forage,  loaded  on  almost  one 
thousand  wagoae.  At  various  oth^  points  west  and  north  of 
Czemowitz,  large  quantities  of  engineering  material  had  to  be 
left  behind  at  railroad  stations  by  the  retreating  Austro-Hun- 
garian army  and  thus  easily  became  the  booty  of  the  victorious 
Russians. 

Farther  to  the  north,  along  the  Styr,  to  the  west  of  Kolki,  in 
the  region  of  the  Kovel-Rovno  Railway,  General  von  Linsingen's 
Austro-German  army  group  successfully  resisted  Russian  at- 
tacks at  some  points,  launched  strong  counterattacks  at  ol^er 
points,  but  had  to  fall  back  before  superior  Russian  forces  at 
still  other  points. 

In  the  northern  sector  of  the  eastern  front,  along  the  Dvina, 
activity  was  restricted  to  extensive  artillery  duels  during  this 
day. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

THE     GERMAN     C  OU  NTEBOPPB  NSI VE 

BEFORE     KOVEL 

AN  extensive  offensive  movement  was  developed  on  June  19, 
^1916,  by  General  von  Linsingen.  The  object  of  this  move- 
ment apparently  was  not  only  to  secure  the  safety  of  Eovel,  but 
also  to  threaten  General  Brussilov's  army  by  an  enveloping 
movement  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  not  only  have  pushed 
the  Russian  center  back  beyond  Lutsk  and  even  possibly  Dubno, 
but  would  also  have  exposed  the  entire  Russian  forces,  fighting  in 
Galicia  and  the  Bukowina,  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
the  troops  battling  in  Volhynia.  This  movement  developed  in 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  Kovel-Raf alovka  railroad  in  the  north, 
the  Kovel-Rozishtchy  railroad  in  the  south,  and  the  Styr  River 
between  these  two  places.  The  severest  fighting  in  this  sector 
occurred  along  the  Styr  between  Kolki  and  Sokul. 

On  the  other  hand  Russians  scored  a  decided  success  in  the 
southern  comer  of  the  Bukowina  where  a  crossing  of  the  Sereth 
River  was  successfully  negotiated. 

Artillery  duels  again  were  fought  along  the  Dvina  front  as 
well  as  along  the  Dvina-Vilia  sector.  In  the  latter  region  a  num- 
ber of  engagements  took  place  south  of  Smorgon,  near  Kary  and 
Tanoczyn,  where  German  troops  captured  some  hundreds  of 
Russians  as  well  as  four  machine  guns  and  four  mine  throwers. 
A  Russian  aeroplane  was  compelled  to  land  west  of  Kolodont, 
south  of  Lake  Narotch,  while  Grerman  aeroplanes  successfully 
bombarded  the  railroad  station  at  Vileika  on  the  Molodetchna- 
Polotsk  railway. 

With  ever  increasing  fury  the  battle  raged  along  the  Styr 
River  on  the  following  day,  June  20,  1916.  Both  sides  won  local 
successes  at  various  points,  but  the  outstanding  feature  of  that 
day's  fighting  was  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts 
the  Russian  troops  were  unable  to  advance  any  farther  toward 
Kovel.    Ten  miles  west  of  Kolki  the  Russians  succeeded  in  cross- 
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of  Gruziatin,  two  miles  north  of  Godomitchy,  the  small  German 
garrison  of  which,  consisting  of  some  five  hundred  officers  and 
men,  fell  into  Russian  captivity.  Only  a  short  time  later,  on  the 
same  day,  heavy  German  batteries  concentrated  such  a  furious 
fire  on  the  Russian  troops  occupjring  the  village  that  they  had  to 
withdraw  and  permit  the  Germans  once  more  to  occupy  Gru- 
ziatin.  How  furious  the  fighting  in  this  one  small  section  must 
have  been  that  day  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
German  official  statement  claimed  a  total  of  over  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  have  been  lost  by  the  Russians. 

Hardly  less  severe  was  the  fighting  which  developed  along  the 
Stokhod  River.  This  is  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Pripet  River, 
joining  it  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Styr.  It 
is  cut  by  both  the  Kovel-Rovno  and  the  Kovel-Rafalovka  rail- 
ways, and  forms  a  strong  natural  line  of  defense  west  of  Eovel. 
In  spite  of  the  most  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  large  Russian 
forces  to  cross  this  river,  near  the  village  of  Vorontchin  north- 
east of  Kieslin,  the  German  resistance  was  so  tenacious  that  the 
Russians  were  unable  to  make  any  progress.  Large  numbers  of 
guns  of  all  calibers  had  been  massed  here  and  inflicted  heavy 
losses  to  the  Czar's  regiments.  Another  furious  engagement  in 
this  region  occurred  during  the  night  near  the  village  of  Ray- 
niesto  on  the  Stokhod  River. 

To  the  north  heavy  fighting  again  developed  south  of  Smorgon, 
where,  with  the  coming  of  night,  the  Germans  directed  a  very 
intense  bombardment  against  the  Russian  lines.  Again  and 
again  this  was  followed  up  witii  infantry  attacks,  which  in  some 
instances  resulted  in  the  penetrating  of  the  Russian  trenches, 
while  in  others  it  led  to  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fighting.  How- 
ever, the  Russian  batteries  likewise  hurled  their  death-dealing 
missiles  in  large  numbers  and  exacted  a  terrific  toll  from  the 
ranks  of  the  attacking  Germans.  Along  the  balance  of  the  north- 
em  half  of  the  front  a  serious  artillery  duel  again  was  fought, 
which  was  especially  intense  in  the  region  of  the  UxkuU  bridge- 
head, in  the  northern  sector  of  the  Jacobstadt  positions  and  along 
the  Oginsky  Canal. 

German  aeroplane  squadrons  repeated  their  activity  of  the 
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day  before  and  saccessf ully  bombarded  the  ndbMid  rtatiops  at 
Vileika,  Molodetcfana,  and  Zalyeaaie. 

The  wdl4aiown  English  jonmalifit,  Mr.  Stenky  WaaU>iir&, 
acted  at  this  time  bib  epecial  corre^ondent  of  tiie  London  ''Times" 
at  Russian  headqnarters  and  natuxally  had  exceptional  oiiper- 
tunities  for  observing  conditions  at  ihe  front.  Bomt  of  liis  de- 
scriptions of  the  territory  aoroas  ^xdiich  the  Snssiasfi  advanee 
was  carried  out,  as  well  as  of  actual  fighting  ipiiiicli  be  ohaci'vod 
at  close  quarters,  therefore,  give  us  a  most  vivid  pjctnre  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Russian  victories  were  adiieved  and 
of  the  tenacity  and  courage  which  tiie  Austro-German  troops 
showed  in  their  resistance. 

Of  liie  Volhynian  fortress  of  Lutsk^  as  it  appeared  in  the 
second  half  of  June,  1916,  he  says : 

''This  town  to-day  is  a  veritable  maelstrom  of  war.  From  not 
many  miles  away,  by  night  and  by  day,  comes  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted roar  of  iieavy  gunfire,  and  all  day  long  tiie  main  street 
is  filled  with  the  rumble  and  clatter  of  caissons,  guns,  and  tcans- 
ports  going  forward  on  one  side,  while  on  fbe  other  side  is  an 
unending  line  of  empty  caissons  returning,  mingled  with 
wounded  ooming  back  in  every  conoetvaUe  form  of  vdride,  aoid 
in  among  these  at  breakneck  speed  dart  motorcycles  carrying 
dispatches  from  the  front. 

"The  weather  is  dry  and  hot,  and  the  lines  of  tiie  raad  are 
visible  for  miles  by  tiie  clouds  of  dust  &om  tiie  plodding  feet 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  transport.  As  ilie  retreat  from  Waassaw 
was  a  review  of  Hie  Russian  armies  in  reverse,  so  is  Lutsk  to-day 
a  similar  spectacle  of  the  Muscovite  armies  advaaciiig:;  imt  warn 
all  filled  with  high  hopes  and  l^ir  morale  is  at  Hie  highest 
pitch. 

"Akmg  the  entire  front  tiie  contending  armies  are  locked  in  a 
fierce,  ceaseless  struggle.  No  hour  of  the  day  passes  when  there 
is  not  somewhere  an  attadc  or  a  counterattack  going  forward 
wi&i  a  bitterness  and  ferocity  unknown  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  troops  coming  from  Germany  are  rendering  Use 
Russian  advance  difficult,  and  the  general  nature  of  tfae  ^fiahting 
is  defense  by  vigorous  counterattadkB.'' 
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Of  the  fighting  along  the  Kovel  front  he  says :  "The  story  of 
the  fighting  on  the  Kovel  front  is  a  narrative  of  a  heroic  advance 
which  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  steadily  forced  back  through 
barrier  after  barrier  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Austrians, 
intermingled  occasionally  with  German  units,  till  at  one  point 
the  advance  measured  forty-eight  miles. 

"After  two  days  spent  on  the  front  I  can  state  without  any 
reservation  that  I  believe  that  the  Russians  are  engaged  in  the 
fiercest  and  most  courageous  fight  of  their  entire  war,  hanging 
on  to  their  hardly  won  positions  and  often  facing  troops  con- 
centrated on  the  strategic  points  of  the  line  outnumbering  them 
sometimes  by  three  to  one. 

"I  spent  Thursday  at  an  advanced  position  on  the  Stsnr,  where 
the  Russian  troops  earlier  forced  a  crossing  of  the  river,  facing 
a  terrific  fire,  and  turning  the  enemy  out  of  his  positions  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  In  hurriedly  dug  positions  offering  the 
most  meager  kind  of  shelter,  the  Russians  in  one  morning 
drove  back  four  consecutive  Austrian  counterattacks.  Each  left 
the  field  thickly  studded  with  Austrian  dead,  besides  hundreds 
of  their  wounded  who  had  been  left. 

"From  an  observation  point  in  the  village  I  studied  the  ground 
of  the  day's  fighting,  and  though  familiar  with  Russian  courage 
and  tenacity,  I  found  it  difficult  to  realize  that  human  beings  had 
been  able  to  carry  the  positions  which  the  Russians  carried  here. 

"I  was  obliged  to  curtail  my  study  of  the  enemy's  lines  and 
of  the  position  on  account  of  the  extremely  local  artillery  fire, 
the  shells  endeavoring  to  locate  our  observation  point,  which 
was  evidently  approximately  known.  At  any  rate,  two  shells 
bursting  over  us  and  one  narrowly  missing  our  waiting  carriage, 
besides  three  others  falling  in  the  mud  almost  at  our  feet, 
prompted  our  withdrawal.  Fortunately  the  last  three  had  fallen 
in  the  mud  and  did  not  explode. 

"Along  this  front  the  Russians  are  holding  against  heavy  odds, 
but  they  are  certainly  inflicting  greater  losses  than  they  are 
receiving. 

"The  next  day  I  spent  at  the  Corps  and  Divisional  Head- 
quarters west  of  the  Eovel  road.   The  forward  units  of  this  corps 
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represent  the  maximum  point  of  our  advance,  and  the  Russians' 
most  vital  menace  to  the  enemy,  as  is  obvious  from  the  numbers 
of  Germans  who  are  attacking  here  in  dense  masses,  witiiout 
so  far  seriously  impairing  the  Russian  resistance. 

''After  spending  three  days  on  this  front  motoring  hundreds 
of  versts,  and  inspecting  the  positions  taken  by  the  Russians, 
their  achievement  becomes  increasingly  impressive.  The  first 
line  taken  which  I  have  inspected  represents  the  latest  practice  in 
field  works,  in  many  wa3n9  comparing  with  the  lines  which  I  saw 
on  the  French  front.  The  front  line  is  protected  by  five  or  six 
series  of  barbed  wire,  with  heavy  front  line  trenches,  studded 
with  redoubts,  machine-gun  positions,  and  underground  shelters 
twenty  feet  deep,  while  the  r^a&rve  positions  extend  in  many 
places  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  series  behind  the  first 
line,  studded  with  communication  trenches,  i^elters,  and  bomb- 
proofs. 

'^It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Austrians  o£tered  only  a  f  eetde 
resistance,  for  I  inspected  one  series  of  trenches  where,  I  was 
informed,  the  Russians  in  a  few  versts  of  front  buried  4,000 
Austrian  dead  on  the  first  lines  alone.  This  indicates  tiie  nature 
and  tenacity  of  the  enemy  resistance.  I  am  told  also  that  far 
fewer  Slavs  and  Poles  have  been  found  among  the  Austrians 
than  in  any  other  big  action.  It  is  bdieved  that  most  of  l^iese 
have  been  sent  to  the  Italian  front  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  surrender  to  tiie  Russians. 

''Another  interesting  point  about  their  advance  is  the  fact 
that  the  Rusdans  practically  in  no  place  used  guns  of  the  heaviest 
caliber,  and  Okut  the  preliminary  artillery  fire  in  no  place  lasted 
above  Idnrty  hours,  and  in  many  jdaces  not  more  than  twdve 
hours. 

"Last  summer's  experience  is  not  forgotten  by  tiie  RosBiaiui 
and  there  has  probably  been  the  most  economic  use  of  ammimi- 
tion  on  any  of  the  fronts  in  this  war  commensurate  witii  the 
results  during  these  advances.  Rarely  was  a  hurriame  flee  di- 
rected on  any  positions  preceding  an  assault,  but  the  artiSkery 
checked  each  shell  and  its  target,  which  was  rendared  possible 
by  tile  nearness  of  our  front  lines. 
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"In  this  way  avenues  were  cut  through  the  barbed  wire  ai; 
frequent  intervals  along  the  line  through  which  the  attacks  were 
pressed  home  and  the  flanking  trenches  and  the  labyrinths  were 
taken  in  the  rear  or  on  the  flanks  before  the  Austrians  were  able 
to  effect  their  escape.  The  line  once  broken  was  moved  steadily 
forward,  taking  Lutsk  six  days  after  the  first  attack,  and  one 
division  reaching  its  maximum  advance  of  forty-eight  miles  just 
ten  days  after  the  first  offensive  movement/* 
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ON  June  21,  1916,  the  Russians  gained  another  important 
victory  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Radautz,  in  the  southern 
Bukowina,  eleven  miles  southwest  of  the  Sereth  River,  and  less 
than  ten  miles  west  of  the  Rumanian  frontier.  This  river  Sereth 
must  not  be  confused  with  a  river  of  the  same  name  further  to 
the  north  in  Galicia.  The  latter  is  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester, 
while  the  Bukowinian  Sereth  is  a  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
which  latter  it  joins  near  the  city  of  Galatz,  in  Rumania,  after 
flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through  this  country  for 
almost  two  hundred  miles. 

The  fall  of  Radautz  was  an  important  success  for  various  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  it  brought  the  Russian  advance  that 
much  nearer  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  In  the  second  place, 
it  gave  the  invading  armies  full  control  of  an  important  railway 
running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  the  Bukowina. 
This  railway  was  of  special  importance,  because  it  is  the  northern 
continuation  of  one  of  the  principal  railroad  lines  of  Rumania 
which,  during  its  course  in  the  latter  country,  runs  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sereth  River. 

In  Galicia,  General  von  Bothmer's  army  successfully  resisted 
strong  Russian  attacks  along  the  Hajvoronka-Bobulinze  line, 
north  of  Przevloka. 
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Without  cessation  the  furious  fighting  in  the  Kofld-Sokul  sec- 
tor on  ihe  Styr  River  continued.  There  Geaend  vaa  lin- 
singen's  German  reenf orcanents  had  strengdieEied  Ihe  Avsbre- 
Hungarian  resistaBce  to  such  a&  extent  that  it  heU  against  ail 
Russian  attempts  to  bveak  tturougfa  tiieir  line  in  their  advance 
toward  Koveh 

The  same  condition  existed  on  Ihe  Sokul-Linievka  tine, 
W'here  the  Russian  forces  had  been  trying  for  the  bert  part 
of  a  week  to  force  a  crossing  of  the  Stokhod  River,  the  only 
natural  obstacle  between  them  and  Kovel.  Further  south,  west 
of  Lutsk,  from  the  souttiem  sector  of  the  Turiya  River  down  to 
the  Galician  border  near  the  town  of  Gorochoff,  the  Teutonic 
forces  likewise  succeeded  in  resistmg  the  Russian  advance.  This 
increased  resistance  of  the  Teutonic  forces  found  expression, 
also,  in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
by  the  Russians. 

Along  the  northern  half  of  1he  front,  Field  Marshal  v(m  Hin- 
denburg  renewed  his  attacks  soniHi  of  Dvisisk.  Smith  <xf  Lake 
Vishnieif,  near  Dubatovka,  Germm  troops,  after  iiitei»e  ar- 
tillery ppeparstion,  stormed  a  portion  of  the  Rnssiaai  trenches, 
but  could  not  maintain  their  new  positions  wgainst  rcfiraited 
ferocious  ccmnterattacks  carried  out  ^yy  Russian  reenf orcements. 
Near  Erevo,  the  Geimans  forced  a  crossing  over  the  River 
Erevlianka,  but  were  again  thrown  back  to  its  west  bank  by 
valiant  Russian  artillery  attacks. 

The  Russian  advance  in  the  Bukowina  progressed  ra^dly 
on  June  22,  1916.  Three  important  raihix^ad  towns  fell  into 
their  hantis,  on  that  day,  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  axmy, 
Gurahiimora  in  ihe  sooth,  Straza  in  the  center,  and  VidnittE  in 
the  norUiwert.  Garahumora  Ues  fifty  miles  south  of  Ceemo- 
witz,  and  is  situated  on  the  only  Tailwe^  in  the  soutbem  part 
of  the  crownlaad.  The  town  is  ten  miieB  from  the  Rnssian  Ikxt- 
der.  Straza  ties  a  few  miles  east  df  ^Sw  western  teminal  of 
the  Radautz-Frasin  railway.  Its  fall  indicates  n  Rasswn  ad- 
VBMoe  of  eighteen  miles  snu^e  tiie  eaptnre  of  Radauta.  Vldutz 
is  on  the  Galician  border,  afew  miies  south  of  Kuty,  «mI  t^ 
five  miles  southwest  of  Czernowitz. 
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In  spite  of  these  successes,  however,  it  became  clear  by  this 
time  that  the  Russian  attempt  to  cut  off  the  Austrian  army  fight- 
ing in  the  Bukowina  had  miscarried.  Each  day  yielded  a  smaller 
number  of  prisoners  than  the  preceding  day.  The  main 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  had  safely  reached  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Carpathians,  while  other  parts  farther  to  the  north 
had  succeeded  in  joining  the  army  of  General  von  Bothmer. 

In  Galicia  and  Volhynia  the  Teutonic  forces  continued  to 
resist  successfully  all  Russian  attempts  to  advance,  even  though 
tiiere  was  not  the  slightest  let-up  in  the  violence  of  the  Russian 
attack. 

Along  many  other  points  of  the  front,  more  or  less  important 
engagements  took  place,  especially  so  along  the  Oginsky  Canal, 
where  the  Russians  suffered  heavy  losses.  Von  Hindenburg's 
troops  in  tiie  north  also  were  active  again,  both  in  the  Lake  dis- 
trict south  of  Dvinsk,  and  along  the  Dvina  sector  from  Dvinsk 
to  Riga. 

Once  more  a  Russian  success  was  reported  in  the  Bukowina 
on  June  23,  1916.  West  of  Sniatyn  the  Russian  troops  advanced 
to  the  Rybnitza  River,  occupying  the  heights  along  its  banks. 
Still  further  west,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Pruth  River, 
the  town  of  Kuty,  well  up  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  was 
captured.  Kuty  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  Czemowitz,  just 
across  the  Galician  border  and  only  twenty  miles  almost  due 
south  from  the  important  railroad  center  Eolomea,  itself  about 
one-third  the  distance  from  Czernowitz  to  Lemberg  on  the  main 
railway  between  these  two  cities. 

A  slight  success  was  also  gained  on  the  Rovno-Dubno-Brody- 
Lemberg  railway.  A  few  miles  northeast  of  Brody,  just  east  of 
the  Galician-Russian  border,  near  the  village  of  Radziviloff ,  Rus- 
sian troops  gained  a  footing  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  trenches 
and  captured  a  few  hundred  prisoners.  Later  that  day,  how- 
ever, a  concentrated  artillery  bombardment  forced  them  to  give 
up  this  advantage  and  to  retire  to  their  own  trenches. 

In  Volhynia  the  German  counterattacks  against  General  Brus- 
silov*s  army  extended  now  along  the  front  of  almost  eighty 
miles,  stretching  from  Kolki  on  the  Styr  River  to  within  a  few 
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miles  of  the  Galician  border  near  Grorochoff.  Along  jtart  of 
this  line.  General  Ton  linfiingen'e  iorces  advanced  on  Aime  23, 
1916,  io  and  beyond  the  Une  of  Zubilno-Vatyn-Zviiiatcae,  and 
repulsed  a  sedes  of  most  fierce  counterattadcs  launched  toy  the 
RusEdans  which  caused  the  latter  serious  losses  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  The  country  coye3?ed  by  these  rengagemmts  is 
extsemely  diflScult,  inpeded  by  woods  and  swamps,  and  a  gnsat 
deal  of  ihe  ifigkfcing,  therof  ore,  was  at  dose  quarters,  efiy>eci8lly 
so  near  :tfae  town  of  Tortdiyn,  about  fifteen  miles  due  west  of 
Lutedc.  Oliier  equally  severe  engagements  occurred  near  Zu- 
bilno  and  southeast  of  Sviniusky,  near  the  village  of  Pustonsrty. 

In  the  north,  the  Russians  took  the  offensi^^  in  the  region  of 
Ilukst,  on  the  Dvina,  and  in  the  region  of  Widzy,  north  of 
the  Disna  River.  Although  successful  in  some  places,  the  Ger- 
man resistance  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  .any  material  gain. 
German  aeroplanes  attacked  and  bombarded  the  railway  sta- 
tions at  Eolozany,  southwest  of  Molodetchna,  and  of  Puniniez. 

West  of  Sniatyn,  Russian  troops,  fighting  as  they  advanced, 
occupied  the  villages  of  Kilikhoff  and  Toulokhoff  on  June  24, 
1916. 

Late  on  the  preceding  evening,  June  23,  1916,  the  town  of 
Kimpolung  was  taken  after  intense  fie^ting.  Sixty  officers  and 
2,000  men  were  made  prisoners  and  seven  machine  gun3  were 
captured.    In  the  railway  station  whdle  trains  were  captured. 

WitBthe  capture  of  the  towns  of  Kimpolung,  Euty  and  Viznic, 
the  whole  Bukowina  was  ncm  in  tiie  hands  of  Ute  Russians.  So 
hurried  had  been  the  retirement  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces 
that  they  left  behind  ei^ty-*eight  empty  wagons,  seventeen 
wagonaEi  of  mai^e,  and  about  2,500  tons  of  anttnscite,  besides 
structural  material,  great  reserves  of  fodder  and  other  material. 

On  the  Styr,  two  miles  soulii  of  Sminy,  in  19ie  region  of  Ckar- 
torysk,  the  BuBsiaim,  by  a  sudden  attack,  took  the  redoubt  of  a 
fort  whose  garrison,  after  a  etnbbom  resistaaice,  were  all  put 
to  the  bayonet. 

North  of  the  village  of  Zatouritzky,  tiae  Gecmai^AQBtrian 
forces  assumed  liie  offensivB,  but  werepui^bfid  hack  by  a  coonter- 
attaok,  both  sides  suffering  heavily  in  ihe  fasnd-grraiade  fighting; 
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North  of  Anstomyty,  southeast  of  Svmsky  (southwest  of 
Lutsk) ,  the  Gemeas  jtttacked  RussiAn  lines,  but  were  received 
by  onuxBtrated  ifire,  and  peuetrated  as  f ar  i»  the  Russian 
trenches  in  only  a  few  points,  ¥4iere  the  trenches  had  been  vir- 
tually  destros^A  by  the  iirq)aratory  artillery  fire. 

German  artillery  violently  bombanied  numerous  sectors  of  the 
Riga  positions.  A  stroiig  party  of  Germans  attempted  to  ap- 
proach Russian  trenches  near  the  western  extromity  of  Lake 
Babit,  but  without  result. 

On  the  Dvina,  between  Jacobstadt  and  Dviask,  German  ar- 
tillery was  also  violently  active.  German  jteroplanes  dropped 
twenty  bombs  on  the  station  at  Polochany  southwest  of  Molo- 
detchna. 

On  June  25, 1916,  there  was  again  intense  artillery  fire  in  many 
sectors  in  the  regions  of  Jacobstadt  and  Dvinsk. 

Along  the  balance  of  the  front  many  stubborn  engagements 
were  fought  between  comparatively  small  detachments.  Thus 
for  instance,  in  the  region  east  of  Horodyshchy,  north  of  Bara- 
novitchy,  after  a  violent  bombardment  of  the  Russian  trenches 
near  the  Scroboff  farm  on  Sunday  nighty  the  German  troops  took 
the  offensive,  but  were  repulsed.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  road 
to  Slutsk,  a  Grerman  attempt  to  ai^roach  the  Russian  trenches 
on  the  Shara  River  was  repulsed  by  heavy  fire. 

In  the  region  northwest  of  Lake  Vygonovskoye,  At  noon  the 
Germans  attacked  the  farm  situated  five  verats  southwest  of 
ISpsk.  At  first  Hiey  were  repulsed ;  but  neverthdess  they  re- 
newed Ihe  attack  at  noon  on  a  greatly  extended  front  amder 
cover  of  heavy  and  light  .artillery. 

Especially  heavy  fis^tibaqg  again  developed  ak)ng  the  Kavel 
sector  ef  1;he  Stsrr  front.  From  Eolki  to  Sokul  the  Gennans 
bombarded  the  Russian '  trenches  with  heavy  artillery  and 
made  many  local  attacks,  most  of  which  were  successful^ 
repulsed. 

Repealled  attacks  in  mass  f  onmatian  in  the  regicn  of  Linewka 
on  the  Stokhod,  resulted  Also  in  Bome  sttcceases  to  the  German 
troops.  West  of  Sokul  they  sEormed  Russian  positions  over  a 
kDglh  of  sane  8,080  aidtors  Mid  wpulsed  all  oousb^attacks. 
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On  the  reaches  of  the  Dniester,  south  of  Buczacz,  Don  Cos- 
sacks, having  crossed  the  river  fighting  and  overthrowing  ele- 
ments of  the  Austro-Hungarian  advance  guards,  occupied  the 
villages  of  Siekerghine  and  Petruve,  capturing  five  officers  and 
350  men.  Russian  cavalry,  after  a  fight,  occupied  positions  near 
Pezoritt,  a  few  miles  west  of  Kimpolung. 

Additional  large  depots  of  wood  and  thirty-one  abandoned 
wagons  were  captured  at  Molit  and  Frumos  stations  on  the 

Gurahumora-Rascka  railway. 

On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  prisoners  and  the  amount 
of  booty  taken  by  General  von  Linsingen's  army  alone  in  Vol- 
hynia  since  June  16,  1916,  increased  to  sixty-one  officers,  11,097 
men,  two  cannon  and  fifty-four  guns. 


CHAPTER    XVII 


TEMPORARY     LULL     IN     THE     RUSSIAN 

OFFENSIVE 

SO  strong  had  the  combined  Austro-Hungarian-German  resist- 
ance become  by  this  time,  that  by  June  26,  1916,  the  Russian 
advance  seemed  to  have  been  halted  all  along  the  line.  The 
resistance  had  stiffened,  especially  in  front  of  Kovel,  where  the 
Central  Powers  seemed  to  have  assembled  their  strongest  forces 
and  were  not  only  successful  in  keeping  the  Russians  from  reach- 
ing Kovel  but  even  regained  some  of  the  ground  lost  in  Volhjmia. 

Southwest  of  Sokul  they  stormed  Russian  lines  and  took  sev- 
eral hundred  prisoners.  Russian  counterattacks  were  nowhere 
successful.  This  was  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  both  on  the 
Eolki  front  and  on  the  middle  Strypa  the  Germans  bombarded  all 
Russian  positions  with  heavy  guns. 

To  the  north  of  Kuty  and  west  of  Novo  Posaive  Russian  at- 
tacks were  repulsed  likewise  with  heavy  losses. 

The  fighting  in  the  north,  along  the  Dvina  front  and  south 
of  Dvinsk  in  the  lake  district,  had  settled  down  to  a  series  of  local 
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engagonents  between  small  detachments  and  to  artillery  duels. 
German  detachments  which  penetrated  Russian  positions  south 
of  Kekkau  brought  back  twenty-six  prisoners,  one  machine  gun 
and  one  mine  thrower.  Another  detachment  which  entered  Rus- 
sian positions  brought  back  north  of  Miadziol  one  officer,  188 
men,  six  machine  guns  and  four  mine  throwers.  Numerous 
bombs  were  i^ain  dropped  on  the  railway  freight  station  at 
Dvinsk.  In  the  Baltic,  however,  three  Russian  hydroplanes  in 
the  Irben  Strait  engaged  four  German  machines,  bringing  down 
one.  On  the  Riga  front  and  near  Uxkull  bridgehead  there  was  an 
artillery  duel.  Against  the  Dvinsk  positions,  too,  the  Germans 
opened  a  violent  artillery  fire  at  different  points,  and  attempted 
to  take  tiie  offensive  north  of  Lake  Sventen,  but  without 
success. 

In  the  region  north  of  Lake  Miadziol,  south  of  Dvinsk,  the 
Germans  bombarded  with  heavy  and  light  artillery  Russian 
trenches  between  lakes  -Dolja  and  Voltchino.  They  then  started 
an  oflfensive  which  was  stopped  by  heavy  artillery  fire.  A  second 
German  offensive  also  failed,  the  attacking  troops  being  again 
driven  back  to  their  own  trenches. 

In  the  region  of  tiie  Slutsk  road,  southeast  of  Baranovitchy, 
the  Germans  after  a  short  artillery  preparation  attempted  to 
take  the  offensive,  but  were  repulsed  by  heavy  fire. 

The  Germans  also  resumed  the  offensive  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
farm  southwest  of  Lipsk,  northeast  of  Lake  Vygonovskoe,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  east  bank  of  the  Shara,  but  soon  after- 
ward were  dislodged  from  it  and  fell  back. 

The  Russian  official  statement  of  that  day,  June  26,  1916,  an- 
nounced that  General  Brussilov  had  captured  between  June  4th 
and  23d,  4,413  officers  and  doctors,  194,941  men,  219  guns,  644 
machine  guns  and  195  bomb  throwers. 

Again,  during  ihe  night  of  June  26, 1916,  soutiieast  of  Riga,  the 
Germans,  after  bombarding  the  Russian  positions  and  emitting 
clouds  of  gas,  attacked  in  great  force  in  the  direction  of  Pulkam. 
Reenforcements,  having  been  brought  up  quickly  by  the  Russians, 
fhey  succeeded  with  the  assistance  of  their  artillery,  in  repulsing 
file  Germans,  who  suffered  heavy  losses. 
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On  the  Dvina  and  in  the  Jacobstadt  region  there  was  an  artil- 
lery and  rifle  duel.  German  aeroplanes  were  making  frequent 
raids  on  the  Russian  lines.  They  dropped  sixty-eight  bombs 
during  a  nocturnal  raid  on  the  town  of  Dvinsk  on  June  27,  1916. 
The  damage  both  to  property  and  life  was  considerable. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  German  troops  to  take  the  offensive 
south  of  Krevo  was  repulsed  by  gunfire.  On  the  rest  of  the  front 
as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Pripet  Marshes  there  was  an  exchange 
of  fire. 

On  the  same  day  General  von  Linsingen's  forces  stormed  and 
captured  the  village  of  Linievka,  west  of  Sokul  and  about  three 
miles  east  of  the  Svidniki  bridgehead  on  the  Stokhod,  and  the 
Russian  positions  south  of  it.  West  of  Torchin,  near  the  apex 
of  the  Lutsk  salient,  a  strong  Russian  attack  collapsed  under 
German  artillery  and  infantry  fire. 

In  Galicia,  southwest  of  Novo  Pochaieff ,  east  of  Brody,  Austro- 
Hungarian  outposts  repulsed  five  Russian  night  attacks. 

Gradually  the  Russians  were  closing  in  on  the  important  posi- 
tion of  Kolomea,  near  the  northern  Bukowina  border.  On  the  east 
they  were  only  twelve  miles  off,  on  the  north  they  had  crossed 
the  Dniester  twenty-four  miles  away,  and  a  few  days  ago  they 
reported  having  driven  the  Austrians  across  a  river  thirteen 
miles  to  the  southeast,  while  at  Kuty,  twenty  miles  almost  due 
south,  one  attack  followed  another. 

On  the  following  day,  June  28,  1916,  strong  offensive  move- 
ments again  developed  both  in  East  Galicia  and  in  Volhynia.  In 
the  former  region  the  Russians  were  the  aggressors ;  in  the  latter, 
the  Germans. 

In  East  Galicia  General  Lechitsky,  commander  of  Brussilov's 
center,  began  a  mighty  onrush  against  the  Austro-Hungarian 
lines,  between  the  Dniester  and  the  region  around  Kuty,  in  an 
effort  to  push  his  opponents  beyond  the  important  railway  city 
of  Kolomea,  strategically  the  most  valuable  point  of  southern 
Galicia. 

He  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Austro- 
Hungarians,  taking  three  lines  of  trenches  and  10,506  prisoners. 
This  success  was  achieved  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  of 
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attack,  between  the  Dniester  and  the  region  around  the  Pruth. 
The  fall  of  Kolomea  looked  inevitable  because  of  tiiis  new 
advance. 

Persistent  fighting  took  place  on  the  line  of  the  Rivear  Tcherto- 
vetz,  a  tributary  of  the  Pruth,  and  also  in  the  region  of  the  town 
of  Kuty.   Both  sides  again  suffered  heavy  losses  at  these  points. 

East  of  Kolomea  the  Rwsiaiw  again  attacked  in  massed  f or- 
matioiDB  on  a  front  of  twenty-^e  miles.  At  numerous  points, 
at  a  grcat  sacrifice,  Russian  reserves  were  thrown  against  the 
Austrian  lines,  and  succeeded  in  advancing  in  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing, but  during  the  evening  were  forced  to  evacuate  a  portion  of 
their  front  near  Kolomea  and  to  the  south.  On  the  Dniester  line 
superior  Russian  forces  were  repulsed  north  of  Obertjrn.  All 
Russian  attempts  to  dislodge  the  Audtrians  west  of  Novo  Peczaje 
failed.  At  many  other  points  in  Galicia  and  the  Bukowina  there 
were  artillery  duels. 

In  Volhsmia,  especially  in  the  region  of  Linievka,  and  at  other 
points  on  the  Stokhod,  the  desperate  fighting  which  had  been  in 
progress  for  quite  a  few  dajrs  continued  without  abatement. 

Russian  attacks  made  by  some  companies  between  Dubatow- 
ska  and  Smorgon  failed  in  the  face  of  terrific  Gennan  fire. 

Near  Guessitsehi,  southeast  of  Ljubtseha,  a  Gearman  division 
stonned  an  oiemy  point  of  support  east  of  the  Ni^nen,  taking 
some  ittiscniers  and  capturing  two  machine  guns  and  two  mine 
throwers. 

Ob  the  Dvina  front  German  artillery  bombarded  the  regiosi 
of  Sakowitche,  Seltze  and  Bogouschinsk  Wood,  northwest  of 
Krevo.  Strong  forces  then  proceeded  to  attack,  but  were  re- 
pufaied  by  Ruscdan  machine  guns  and  infantry  fire. 

Ob  June  29,  1916,  tlie  fiigfating  northwest  of  Kuty  oooitinued. 
As  a  result  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  supaior  forces  of  the 
Rossiaiis  tile  Aostro-Hungariana  were  forced  to  withdraw  their 
lines  wesi;  and  southwest  of  Kolomea.  The  town  of  Oberlyn  was 
taken  after  a  stubborn  fight,  as  well  as  villages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, north  and  south.  In  the  region  south  of  tibe  Dniester,  the 
.Fnfwrims  weare  pursuing  the  Austrians,  who  were  forced  to  leave 
bdiind  a  large  number  of  convoys  and  military  nuiterial. 
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Near  the  village  of  Solivine,  between  the  rivers  Stokhod  and 
Styr,  to  the  west  of  Sokul,  the  Germans  attempted  to  take  the 
offensive.  Their  attack  was  repulsed,  but  an  artillery  duel  con- 
tinued until  late  in  the  day. 

In  the  morning  German  aviators  dropped  thirty  bombs  on 
Lutsk.  Light  and  heavy  German  artillery  opened  a  violent  fire  on 
the  Russian  trenches  in  the  Niemen  sector,  northeast  of  Novo 
Grodek.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  German  forces  crossed  the 
Niemen  and  occupied  the  woods  east  of  the  village  of  Guessitschi. 

On  the  Dvina  front  German  artillery  bombarded  Russian 
positions  southeast  of  Riga  and  the  bridgehead  above  Uxkull. 
North  of  lUukst  the  Germans  attempted  to  move  forward,  but 
were  thrown  back  by  Russian  gunfire. 


CHAPTER    XVin 

ADVANCE  AGAINST  LEMBERG  AND  EOVEL 

LATE  that  day,  June  29,  1916,  General  Lechitsky  captured 
^  Eolomea,  the  important  railway  junction  for  the  possession 
of  which  the  battle  had  been  raging  furiously  for  days  past. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Central  Powers.  It  meant  a  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  remainder  of  General  Pfianzer's  army  and  like- 
wise threatened  the  safety  of  Greneral  von  Bothmer's  forces  to 
the  north. 

Still  the  Russian  advances  continued.  On  the  last  day  of  June 
their  left  wing  drove  back  the  retreating  Austro-Hungarians 
over  a  front  situated  south  of  the  Dniester  and  occupied  many 
places  south  of  Kolomea. 

Northwest  of  Eolomea,  Russian  troops,  after  a  violent  en- 
gagement, drove  back  their  opponents  in  the  direction  of  the 
heights  near  the  village  of  Brezova,  and  as  the  result  of  a  bril- 
liant attack,  took  part  of  the  heights. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  General  Lechitsky  during 
the  last  days  of  June,  1916,  was  305  officers  and  14,574  men. 
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Fowt  ^ans  and  1±drty  naciLine  guns  were  captured.  Hie  total 
nimdwr  of  -priaooecB  taken  from  June  4  to  June  30,  1916,  in- 
duHme,  was  ciainaed  to  iaave  readied  the  immenBe  total  af  217^000 
officeos  and  men. 

During  June^  in  the  regioa  jomth  of  Griciatsr,  158  offioers  and 
2JStn  men,  as  well  as  cannoai  and  nineteen  machine  guns,  fell 
into  tke  iiaiute  of  the  OentnBi  Powe£& 

In  the  regies  of  the  Lipa  Austrian  artUIesy  continned  to  bom- 
bard ttie  fiusEdan  front  with  hfisvy  artillery  40Dud  iield  artllkry. 
Desperate  .attacks  made  by  newly  arrived  German  troops  were, 
however,  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  to  the  attai^ng  forces. 

Near  Thnmacz  an  attadk:  of  cavalry,  who  diarged  six  deep 
along  a  fnmt  of  Hiree  kilometers,  was  suceesBfully  repulsed  by 
Aiistn^SiuiganiSii  trM^ps. 

Germasi  forces  drw^e  back  RirsBiBn  trrcps  soufli  of  Ugrinow, 
west  of  Tortfidmi,  and  near  SokoL 

At  other  ]»ointB  on  the  Kovel  fronrt  cagagements  likewise  took 
place,  though  tiie  violence  of  the  combat  had  somewhat  abated. 

West  of  KdHd,  sMCthwest  of  Sokul,  and  near  Viczny,  German 
fonees  oenqpittttd  Buasian  positions.  West  and  southwest  of 
Lutsk  varioofi  local  engagements  occurred.  Here  the  Russians 
on  J4me3&,  Wl^,  lost  fifteen  edSloers,  1,365  men;  since  June  16th, 
twenty-irix  o&cerBf  8,165  men. 

Tbe  next  objective  of  Greneral  Lechitsky's  army  was  Stanislau, 
about  thirty  miks  farther  northwest  than  Kolomea,  on  the  Czer- 
novitz-Lembef^  railway.  On  July  1,  1916,  in  the  region  west  of 
Kolomea,  ibe  army  of  General  Lechitsky,  after  iirtEDBe  fighting, 
took  by  storm  some  stmng  Austrian  postitionfi  4Qid  capture  some 
2,000  rnnu 

Further  jMyrik,  German  and  Ausbro^iimigarian  trospB  of  Gen- 
eral von  Bothmer's  army  stormed  iSie  iiill  i^  Vjorobij^wka,  a 
height  southwest  of  TamofK)l,  whidi  had  Iseen  wcupied  by  the 
Russians,  Mid  teok  seven  ofiioers  and  ^l.men.  6ev«n  imehme 
guBsand  two  Bisne  tiirowers  were  captured. 

On  the  Volhjmia  irent  &e<je»aan  troops  oosxtlnved  to  deliver 
desperate  attaeks  agttinst  some  sacterB  bebiraai  the  St^  and 
Stdchod  and  south  ikf  &e  atddied. 
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In  the  afternoon  German  artillery  produced  gusts  of  fire  in 
the  region  of  Koptchie,  Ghelenovka  and  Zabary,  southwest  of 
Sokul.  An  energetic  attack  then  followed,  but  was  repulsed. 
Southwest  of  Kiselin  Russian  fire  stopped  an  offensive.  At  the 
village  of  Seniawa  and  in  the  same  region  near  the  village  of 
Seublino  there  was  a  warm  engagement.  A  series  of  fresh  Ger- 
man attacks  southwest  of  Kiselin-Zubilne-Kochey  was  repulsed. 
The  German  columns  were  put  to  flight  with  heavy  losses.  The 
fugitives  were  killed  in  large  numbers,  but,  reenforced  by  re- 
serves, the  attacks  were  promptly  renewed,  without,  however, 
meeting  with  much  success. 

South  of  the  village  of  Zaturze,  near  the  village  of  Koscheff , 
Russian  forces  stopped  an  Austrian  offensive  by  a  counteroff en- 
sive.  Austrian  attempts  to  cross  the  River  Shara  southwest  of 
Lipsk  and  south  of  Baranovitchy  were  likewise  repulsed. 

On  July  2,  1916,  Russian  torpedo  boats  bombarded  the  Cour- 
land  coast  east  of  Raggazem  without  result.  They  were  attacked 
effectively  by  German  coastal  batteries  and  by  aeroplanes. 

At  many  points  along  the  front  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  the  Russians  increased  their  fire,  and  repeatedly  undertook 
advances.  These  led  to  fighting  within  the  German  lines  near 
Niki,  north  of  Smorgon.    The  Russians  were  ejected  with  losses. 

On  the  front  of  Prince  Leopold  the  Russians  attacked  north- 
east and  east  of  Gorodische  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Baranovitdiy 
railway,  after  artillery  preparation  lasting  four  hours. 

Farther  south  fierce  battles  occurred  between  the  Styr 
and  the  Stokhod  and  to  the  south  of  these  rivers.  On  the 
Koptche-Ghelenovka-Zobary  front,  after  gusts  of  gunfire, 
the  Germans  left  their  trenches  and  opened  an  assault  upon 
the  Russian  line.  Under  cover  of  a  bombardment  of  ex- 
treme violence  German  troops  opened  an  offensive  south 
of  Linevka,  but  were^  checked.  In  the  region  of  Zubilno 
and  Zaturze  (west  of  Lutsk)  the  Austrians  took  the  offen- 
sive in  massed  formation,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
East  of  the  village  of  Ougrinov,  midway  between  Lutsk  and 
Grorochoff ,  fresh  Gemlan  forces  held  up  Russian  attacks.  At  other 
points  on  the  front  of  General  von  Linsingen  strong  Russian 
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counterattacks  were  delivered  west  and  southwest  of  Lutsk,  but 
failed  to  stop  the  German  advance.  Large  cavalry  attacks  broke, 
down  under  German  fire.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  increased 
by  the  Germans  by  about  1,800.  As  the  result  of  a  week  of  costly 
onslaughts  by  the  Austro-German  army  between  the  Stokhod  and 
the  Styr  Rivers  in  Volhjmia,  the  Russian  forces  had  now  been 
forced  back  a  distance  of  five  miles  along  the  greatest  part  of 
the  front  before  Kovel. 

In  the  region  of  Issakoff,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester, 
southeast  of  Nijniff ,  the  Austrians  took  the  offensive  in  superior 
numbers.  The  Russians  launched  a  counteroffensive,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  fierce  fight. 

On  July  3,  1916,  the  Russian  advance  west  of  Kolomea  still 
continued  in  this  direction.  The  Austrians  were  dislodged  from 
several  positions,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  Russians  occupied  the 
village  of  Potok  Tchamy.  The  booty  taken  by  the  Russians  here 
was  four  cannon  and  a  few  hundred  prisoners. 

Further  north  in  Galicia  the  army  group  of  General  Count 
von  Bothmer,  southeast  of  Thumacz,  in  a  quick  advance,  forced 
back  the  Russians  on  a  front  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
wide  and  more  than  five  and  a  quarter  miles  deep. 

On  the  Styr-Stokhod  front  the  Russians  again  threw  strong 
forces,  part  of  them  recently  brought  up  to  this  front,  in  masses 
against  the  German  lines  to  stay  their  advance,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. 

An  attempt  of  German  troops  to  cross  the  Styr  in  the  region 
of  the  village  of  Lipa  was  repulsed.  During  the  night  the  Rus- 
sians captured  on  this  front  eleven  officers,  nearly  1,000  men  and 
five  machine  guns. 

Still  farther  north,  local  counterattacks  at  points  where  the 
Russians  first  succeeded  in  making  some  advances,  all  sdelded 
finally  some  successes  for  the  Germans,  who  captured  thirteen 
officers  and  1,883  men.  Two  lines  of  German  works  south  of 
Tzirine,  northeast  of  Baranovitchy,  however,  were  pierced  by  the 
Russians.  In  this  fighting  they  captured  seventy-two  officers, 
2,700  men,  eleven  cannon  and  several  machine  guns  and  bomb 
throwers. 

10_Gt.  War  5 
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On  the  northerly  front  there  was  lively  artillery  fire,  which 
became  violent  at  some  points.  In  the  region  of  the  village  of 
Baltagozy,  east  of  Lake  Vichnevskoye  the  Germans  attempted 
to  leave  their  trenches,  but  were  prevented  by  Russian  fire.  A 
Russian  air  squadron  raided  the  Baranovitchy  railway  station. 

Once  more,  on  July  4,  1916,  the  coast  of  Courland  was  bom- 
barded fruitlessly  from  the  sea  by  Russian  ships.  The  operations 
of  the  Russian  forces  against  the  front  of  Field  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  were  continued,  especially  on  both  sides  of  Smorgon. 
On  the  Riga-Dvinsk  front  the  artillery  duels  were  growing  more 
intense.  Northwest  of  Goduziesk,  Russian  troops  dislodged  G^- 
man  forces  from  the  outskirts  of  a  wood.  German  aeroplane 
squadrons  dropped  bombs  freely  on  the  railway. 

The  Russians  recommenced  attacking  the  front  from  Tzirin  to 
a  point  southeast  of  Baranovitdiy.  Hand-to-hand  fights  in  some 
places  were  very  stubborn.  The  Russians  were  driven  out  of 
the  sections  of  the  German  lines  into  which  they  had  broken  and 
suffered  very  heavy  losses. 

On  the  lower  Styr  and  on  the  front  between  the  Styr  and 
Stokhod,  and  farther  south  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  lower 
Lipa,  everywhere  there  were  fought  most  desperate  engage- 
ments. 

In  tiie  region  of  Vulka-Galouziskai  the  Russians  broke  through 
wire  entanglements  fitted  with  land  mines.  In  a  very  desperate 
fight  on  the  Styr  west  of  Eolki  the  Russians  overthrew  the 
Germans  and  took  more  than  1,000  prisoners,  together  with 
three  guns,  seventeen  machine  guns  and  two  searchlights,  and 
several  thousand  rifles. 

In  the  region  north  of  Zaturse  and  near  Volia  Sadovska  the 
Russians  seized  the  first  line  of  enemy  trenches,  and  stopped  by 
artillery  fire  an  enemy  attack  on  Schkline. 

In  the  region  of  the  lower  Lipa  the  Germans  made  a  most 
stubborn  attack  without  result.  At  another  point  the  Germans, 
who  crossed  the  Styr  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lipa,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Peremel,  were  attacked  and  driven  back  to  the  river. 

On  ihe  Galician  front,  in  the  direction  of  the  Carpathians, 
there  was  an  artillery  action.   The  left  wing  of  the  Russians 
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continued  to  press  the  Austrians  back.  On  the  road  between 
Kolomea  and  Dalatyn  the  Russians  captured  the  village  of  Sad- 
zadka  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Southeast  of  Riga  and  at  many  points  on  the  front  between 
Postavy  and  Wischniew,  further  partial  attacks  by  the  Russians 
were  repulsed  on  July  5,  1916.  On  the  Dvina  front  and  the 
Dvinsk  position  and  further  south  there  were  also  lively  artillery 
engagements  at  numerous  points.  Near  Boyare,  on  the  Dvina 
above  Friedrichstadt,  Russian  light  artillery  smashed  a  German 
light  battery.  Attempts  by  the  Germans  to  remove  the  guns 
were  unsuccessful.  The  gun  team,  which  endeavored  to  save  one 
of  the  guns,  was  annihilated.  All  the  guns  were  eventually 
abandoned. 

Eictremely  fierce  fighting,  especially  in  the  region  east  of 
Worodische  and  south  of  Darovo,  was  everywhere  in  German 
favor.  The  losses  of  the  Russians  were  very  considerable. 

In  the  direction  of  Baranovitchy  the  fighting  continues,  devel- 
oping to  Russian  advantage.  The  Germans  delivered  repeated 
counterattacks  in  order  to  regain  positions  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  each  was  easily  repulsed. 

South  of  the  Pinsk  Marshes  the  Russians  had  important  new 
successes.  In  the  region  of  Gostioukhovka  they  captured  an 
entire  German  battery  and  took  prisoners  twenty-two  officers  and 
350  soldiers.  Northwest  of  Baznitchi,  on  the  Styr,  north  of  Kolki, 
the  Russians  captured  two  cannon,  three  machine  guns,  and 
2,322  prisoners.  North  of  Stegrouziatine  they  captured  German 
trenches  and  took  more  than  300  prisoners  and  one  machine 
gun.  Between  the  Styr  and  the  Stokhod,  west  of  Sokul  and 
southward,  tibe  Germans  launched  many  counterattacks  under 
the  protection  of  artillery. 

In  Galicia,  after  intense  artillery  preparations,  the  Russians 
took  up  an  energetic  offensive  west  of  the  lower  Strypa  and  on 
the  rifi^t  bank  of  the  Dniester.  The  Germans  were  defeated  and 
driven  back.  The  Russian  troops  were  now  approaching  the 
Koropice  and  Souhodolek  Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Dniester. 
They  took  here  nearly  5,000  prisoners  and  eleven  machine  guns. 
On  the  front  of  the  Barysz  sector  the  defense,  after  the  repulse 
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of  repeated  Russian  attacks,  was  partially  transferred  to  the 
Koropice  sector.  Russian  assaults  frequently  broke  down  before 
the  German  lines  on  both  sides  of  Chocimirz,  sou&east  of 
Tlumadi. 

Near  Sadzadka  the  Russians  with  superior  forces  were  sne- 
cesaf  ul  in  penetrating  the  Austrian  positions,  who  thm  rekxeated 
about  five  miles  to  the  west,  where  they  formed  a  new  line  and 
repulsed  all  attacks. 

Southwest  and  northwest  of  Kolomea  the  Austrians  main* 
tained  their  positions  asrainst  all  Russian  efforts. 

Southwest  of  Buczacz,  after  heavy  ^t^oAiog  at  Koropioe  Broek, 
the  Austrians  recaptured  their  line. 


CHAPTEB    XIX 
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GENERAL  VON  LINSINGEN  saw  himself  forced  to  abandon 
on  July  6,  1916,  a  corner  of  the  Grerman  lines  protruding 
toward  Czartorysk  on  account  of  the  superior  pressure  on  its 
sides  near  Eostiukovka  and  west  of  Kolki,  and  new  lines  of  de- 
fense were  selected  along  the  Stokhod.  On  both  sides  of  Sokul, 
Russian  attacks  broke  down  with  heavy  losses.  West  and  south- 
west of  Lutsk  the  situation  remained  undianged  that  day. 

Against  ihe  front  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  the  Rus- 
sians continued  their  operations.  They  attacked  with  strong 
forces  south  of  Lake  Narotch,  but  after  fi^ce  fighting  wore 
repulsed.  Northeast  of  Smorgon  and  at  other  points  liiey  were 
easily  repulsed. 

The  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Kolomea  was  extended*  A 
strong  Russian  advance  west  of  liie  town  was  checked  )qr  a 
counterattack.  Southeast  of  Tlumach  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  broke  up  with  artillery  and  infantry  fire  an 
attack  over  a  front  of  one  and  a  half  kilometers  by  a  large  force 
of  Russian  cavalry. 
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The  number  of  prisoners  the  Russians  took  on  July  4  and  5, 
1916,  during  the  fighting  which  still  continued  on  west  of  the 
line  of  the  Styr  and  below  the  town  of  Eolki,  totals  more  than 
300  officers  and  7,415  men,  mostly  unwounded.  The  Russians 
also  captured  six  guns,  twenty-three  machine  guns,  two  search- 
lights, several  thousand  rifles,  eleven  bomb  throwers,  and  sev- 
enty-three ammunition  lights. 

The  Russians  repulsed  violent  German  attacks  near  Gruziatyn. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  in  the  region  of  Jidatcheff 
and  Hotzizrz,  there  also  was  desperate  fighting. 

There  was  a  lively  artillery  duel  in  many  sectors  of  the  front 
north,  of  the  Pinsk  Marshes.  East  of  Baranovitdiy,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces  launched  several  desperate  counterattacks 
which  were  repulsed  by  the  Russians.  Several  times  the  Aus- 
trians  opened  gusts  of  fire  with  their  heavy  and  light  guns 
against  the  region  of  the  village  of  Labuzy,  east  of  Baranovitchy. 
Under  cover  of  this  fire,  the  Austrians  delivered  two  violent 
counterattacks.  The  Russians  drove  the  Austro-Hungarians 
back  on  both  occasions,  bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  fire  of  their 
artillery,  machine  guns,  and  rifles. 

During  the  repulse  of  repeated  attacks  made  on  July  7,  1916, 
south  of  Lake  Narocz,  the  Germans  captured  two  ofiicers  and 
210  men.    They  repelled  weak  advances  at  other  points. 

Repeated  efforts  by  strong  Russian  forces  against  the  front 
from  Tzirin  to  the  southeast  of  Gorodische  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Darovo  ended  in  complete  failure.  The  dead  lying  before 
the  German  positions  numbered  thousands.  In  addition  to  these 
the  Russians  lost  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

Austro-Hungarian  troops  fighting  along  the  bend  of  the  Styr, 
opposed  for  four  weeks  past  to  hostile  forces  which  have  in- 
creased from  threefold  to  fivefold  superiority,  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  their  advanced  lines  which  were  exposed  to  a 
double  outflanking  movement.  Assisted  by  the  cooperation  of 
German  troops  west  of  Kolki  and  by  the  Polish  Legion  near 
Kaloda,  the  movement  was  executed  undisturbed  by  the  Russians. 

In  the  region  of  the  lower  Styr,  west  of  the  Czartorysk  sector, 
the  Russians  were  closely  pressing  tiie  Austrians.  After  the  battle 
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they  occupied  the  Gorodok-Manevichi  station  on  the  Okonsk- 
Zagorovka-Gruziatyn  line.  In  combats  sevexrfy-five  officers  in 
the  zone  of  the  raihvay  were  taken  with  2^000  men,  amd  ako 
in  ^e  Griiziatyn  region. 

Following  the  capture  of  the  village  of  Grady,  aad  aftw  a  hot 
bayonet  eneoimter,  the  village  of  Dolz3rca,  on  the  nMcin  Foad  be- 
tween Kolki  and  Manevichi,  and  village  of  Gmziatyn  were  tataen.. 
The  number  of  Grerman  and  AiDstrian  piifiOBcra  continuei  to 
increase. 

In  the  region  at  Optevtr  a  great  nupibgr  of  Austnans  were 
sabered  during^  pmrsuit  of  tiie  Russians  after  a  caivahy  diaorge. 
More  than  60&  men,  five  canncm,  six  machine  gimB,  and  three 
machine  gun  detachments^  with  conqdete  e^uipnent,  VRsre  cap* 
tured. 

East  of  MonastKzyska  (Galieia),  the  SunicBs  ttxdc  poaacft- 
sion  of  the  village  of  Gregerov,  cadsying'  off  nrace  tioam  1,(MM^ 
prisoners.  There  were  artillery  duels  at  many  peuite.  Russian 
troops  continued  to  press  bad£  the  AustrianB.  In  souQKastam 
Galicia,  between  Delatyn  and  Sadzotka,  a  Russian  attack  in 
strong  force  was  defeated  by  Alpine  Territorials. 

In  tiie  Bukowina,  in  successful  engagements,  Austrian  troops 
brought  in  500  prisoners  and  four  machine  guns. 

On  July  8,  1916,  tiie  Russians  fighting  against  the  army  group 
of  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  repeated  several  times  their  strong 
attadcs.  The  attacks  again  broke  down,  witii  heavy  losses  for 
the  Russians.  In  the  fighting  of  t)»  last  few  dajrs  the  Germans 
captured  two  officers  and  6S1  mes. 

The  Russian  offensive  on  the  lower  Stokhod  continued.  SouHi 
of  the  Samy-Kovel  railway  the  villages  of  Goutevitriri  aod  Ea- 
chova  were  occupied  after  fighting.  Further  sevfii  tiiere  were 
fires  everywhere  in  the  region  of  the  vilfa^fes  of  Arscncnrttdii, 
Janovka,  and  Douchtch. 

In  soutiiem  GaUcia,  General  Lechitsky  occupied  Ikiastjn  after 
very  violent  fighting.  Delatyn  is  a  railway  junetim  at  great 
importance.  Depots  of  war  material,  steel  sfareMs,  greaadcs, 
cartridges^  iron,  and  wire  abandoned  by  the  Austrians  haive  been 
captured  at  many  points. 
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On  the  northern  section  of  the  front,  apart  from  fruitless 
Russian  attacks  in  the  region  of  Skobowa,  east  of  Gorodische, 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  July  9,  1916. 

The  Russians  advancing  toward  the  Stokhod  line  were  re- 
pulsed everywhere.  Their  attacks  west  and  southwest  of  Lutsk 
were  unsuccessful.  German  aeroplane  squadrons  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  on  Russian  shelters  east  of  the  Stokhod. 

Near  the  villages  of  Svidniki,  Starly  Mossor  and  Novy  Mossor, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stokhod,  lively  fighting  was  in  progress. 
The  Russians  took  German  prisoners  at  three  points.  Between 
Eiselin  and  Zubilno  the  Austrians  attempted  a  surprise  attack, 
but  it  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  General  Kaledine, 
from  July  4  to  July  8, 1916,  was  841  officers  and  9,145  unwounded 
soldiers.  He  also  captured  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  forty-eight 
machine  guns,  sixteen  bomb  throwers,  7;930  rifles,  and  depots 
of  engineering  materials.  These  figures  were  supposed  to  be 
added  to  those  given  previously,  which  included  300  officers, 
12,000  men  and  forty-five  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  Galician  front  there  was  a  particularly  intense  artillery 
action  on  both  banks  of  the  Dniester. 

From  the  coast  to  Pinsk  no  events  of  special  importance  oc- 
curred during  July  10,  1916. 

The  Russians  made  futile  attacks  with  very  strong  forces  at 
several  points  against  the  German  line  along  the  Stokhod  River, 
notably  near  Czereviscze,  Hulevicze,  Eorysmi  and  Janmaka,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Kovel-Rovno  railway. 

Near  Hulevicze  the  Germans  drove  back  Russian  troops  be- 
yond tiieir  position  by  a  strong  counterattack,  capturing  more 
than  700  prisoners  and  three  machine  guns. 

In  the  Stokhod  region  the  Germans  received  strong  reenforce- 
ments  and  brought  up  powerful  artillery,  enabling  them  to  offer 
a  very  stubborn  resistance. 

On  the  Briaza-Pondoul-Moldava  front,  northwest  of  Kimpo- 
lung,  in  the  southern  Bukowina,  considerable  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  were  thrown  back  by  Russian  troops  after  violent  en- 
gagements at  various  points. 
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German  aeroplanes  successfully  attacked  the  railway  station 
at  Zamirie  on  the  Mnudr-Baranovitchy  railway  line,  dropping  as 
many  as  sixly  bombs.. 

An  attempt  to  cross  liie  Dvina  naMle-  by  weak  Russian  forces 
west  of  Friedrichstadit  on  Jnly  11,  1916,  and  attacks  south  of 
Narotch  Lake  were  frustrated* 

Russian  detachments  which  attempted-  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stokhod  River,  near  Janowica,  were  at- 
tacked. Not  a  single  man  of  these  detachments  got  away  from 
the  southern  bank.  At  this  point  and  on  the  Kovel-Rovno  rail- 
road the  Germans  took  more  limn  800  prisoners.  The  booty 
taken  on  the  Stokhod  during  the  two  days,  apart  from  a 
number  of  officers  and  1,982  men,  included  twelve  machine  guns. 
The  German  aerial  squadron  continued  their  activity  in  attados 
east  of  the  Stokhod.    A  Russian  captive  balloon  was  diot  damm. 

Russian  artillery  dispersed  Germans  who  were*  attempting^  to 
bring  artfllery  against  ihe  Ikakul  works.  Near  tile  viibiffi'  of 
Grouchivka,  noriik  of  Hulevicze,  the  Germans  made  their  ap« 
pearance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  later  were  ejected 
therefrom. 

In  the  sector  of  the  Tscherkassy  farm,  soutii  of  Krevo,  the 
Germans,  supported  by  violent  artillery  fire,  took  the  offensive, 
but  were  repulsed  by  Russian  counterattacks. 

On  the  whole  front  from  Riga  to  Poliessie,  there  was  inter- 
mittent artillery  fire,  together  wilii  rifle  fire.  German  aviators 
dropped  bombs  on  the  station  of  Zamirie  and  the  town  of  Nieevij, 
where  several  houses  were  set  on  fire. 

German  troops>  belonging  to  General  von  Bothmer's  army 
group,  by  an  encircling  count^*attack,  carried  out  near  and  to 
the  north  of  Olessa,  northwest  of  Buczacz,  on  July  12,  1916, 
drove  back  Russian  troops  which  had  pushed  forward  and  tock 
more  than  400  prisoners. 

On  the  Stokhod  there  were  violent  artillery  duels.  German 
aeroplanes  appeared  behind  the  Russian  front  and  dropped'  many 
bombs,  doing  considerable  damage. 

Again,  on  July  13, 1916,  the  Russians  advanced  on  the  Stoldnd, 
near  Zarecz,  but  were  driven  back  by  troops  belonging  to  Gen- 
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end  von  Linsingen's  army^  and  lost  a  few  hundred  men  and 
some  machine  guns  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
Otiier  German  detachments  successfully  repeated  their  attacks 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Stokhod  River. 

German  aeroplanes  bombarded  Lutsk  and  the  railway  stati(m 
at  Eivertsk,  northeast  of  Lutsk. 

To  the  nortii  of  ttie  Samy-Kovel  railway  the  Russians  gained 
a  footing  in  their  opp^xients'  positions  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Six&faod*  A  surprise  attack,  made  by  stoong  German  forces  late 
in  the  evening,  drove  them  back  again  to  the  opposite  bank. 

Jn  tiie  region  of  liie  lower  Lipa^  G^num  guns  opened  a  violent 
fire  against  the  Russian  trenches  ami  inflicted  heavy  losses. 

The  town  of  Polonetchkt,  northfiast  of  Baraaovitchy,  was  at* 
tacked  by  German  aorophotes,  whidi  threw  many  bombs  and 
caused  omsidwable  damage. 

West  of  the  Strypa  the  Austro-German  forces  latmched  a 
series  of  furious  counterattacki^  as  a  result  of  whidi  the  Rus- 
sians claimed  to  have  capkured  over  3,000  prisoners. 

^est  and  northwest  of  Buczacz  the  Russians  made  two  at- 
tacks on  a  broad  front  which  were  repulsed  During  the  third 
assault,  however,  tfa^  succeeded  in  penetrating^  ihe  Austro-Hun* 
garian  positions  northwest  of  Buczacz,  but  were  completely 
ejected  during  a  most  bittw  night  battle. 

On  July  14,  1916,  the  Germans  under  cover  of  a  violent  fire, 
approached  the  barbed-wire  entanglements  of  the  Russians  on 
the  grounds  in  the  region  of  the  River  Servitch,  a  tributary  of 
the  Niemen.    Th^  were  repulsed  by  Russian  artillery  fire. 

The  same  day  the  Germans  opmed  a  violent  artillery  fire 
against  Russian  lines  eastward  of  Gorodichtdie  (Baranovitchy 
sector),  aftor  they  assumed  the  offessive  in  the  region  of  the 
village  of  Skrobowa,  but  were  repulsed  witit  heavy  losses.  A 
little  later,  after  a  continuation  of  the  bombardment,  the  Ger- 
mans took  the  offensive  in  massed  formation  a  Uttle  jbrther 
nortii  of  Skrobowa,  but  were  again  repulsed  by  Ruaenan  fire. 

After  having  taken  breath  the  Germans  nrndm  a  fredt  attack 
in  the  region  of  the  same  village,  but  the  Russian  troops  repulsed 
the  Gennans  with  machine^^un  and  rifie  fire.    The  Russians  then 
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made  a  counterattack  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  more 
ground. 

Repeated  German  attempts  to  advance  toward  the  sector  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Skrobowa  were  also  repulsed  by  Russian 
fire. 

On  the  front  of  the  Russian  position  southeast  of  Riga  the 
Germans  took  the  offensive  against  the  Russian  sectors  near 
Frantz,  northeast  of  Pulkam,  but  were  repulsed  by  Russian  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  fire  and  by  hand-grenade  fighting.  Russian 
detachments  which  attempted  to  cross  the  Dvina,  near  Lenne- 
waden,  northwest  of  Friedrichstadt,  were  repulsed.  Numerous 
bombs  were  dropped  from  Gennan  aeroplanes  on  railway  sta- 
tions on  the  SmorgonrMolodetchna  line. 

On  the  right  wing  of  their  Riga  positions,  the  Russians,  sup- 
ported strongly  by  artillery  on  land  and  sea,  made  some  progress 
during  July  15,  1916,  in  the  region  west  of  Kemmem.  On  the 
remainder  of  the  north  front  there  were  some  local  engagements 
which,  however,  did  not  modi^  the  general  situation. 

Troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  Field  Marshal  Prince  Leopold 
of  Bavaria  recaptured  some  positions  in  the  region  of  Skrobowa, 
which  had  been  lost  the  previous  day.  The  Russians  in  turn  at- 
tempted to  regain  this  ground  by  making  a  number  of  very 
strong  counterattacks,  but  were  not  successful.  In  this  attempt 
they  lost  a  few  hundred  men  and  six  officers. 

Austrian  troops  dispersed  some  Russian  detachments  south- 
west of  Moldaha.  Near  Jablonica  their  patrols  captured,  by  a 
number  of  daring  undertakings,  a  few  hundred  prisoners. 

Near  Delatyn,  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  there  was  in- 
creased activity.  Russian  advance  guards  entered  Delatyn,  but 
were  driven  back  to  the  southern  outskirts.  Another  Russian 
attack  to  the  southwest  of  the  town  broke  down  under  the  Aus- 
trian fire. 

There  also  was  a  renewal  of  the  fighting  in  the  region  south- 
west of  Lutsk,  west  of  Torchin.  A  number  of  Russian  attacks 
were  repulsed  in  this  neighborhood. 

At  other  points  of  the  Volhynian  front,  in  the  region  southeast 
of  Sviniusky,  near  Lutsk,  the  Germans  again  assumed  the  of- 
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fensive  and  attacked  in  massed  fornrntious.  This  resulted  in  a 
series  of  strong  count»attacks»  which,  enabled  the  Sossians  to 
maiBifcain  their  positions. 

At  many  points  in  the  region  of  Ostoff  and  Goubine,  Buasittn 
troops  registered  local  successes  by  very  swiftly  executed  attacks 
which  threat^ied  to  outflank  their  opponents,,  who  w^re,  there- 
fore,  forced  to  retreat  in  great  haste.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
Russians  captured  one  heavy  and  one  light  hestb&cy  as  well  as 
numerous  cannon  which  had  been  installed  in  isolated  locaticms. 
Upward  of  3,000  prisoners  &11  into  their  hands. 

In  Volhynia,  on  July  16,  191B,  to  the  east  and  southaast  of 
Svinifliiky  viflai^e,  Russian  troops  undcar  General  Sakhairoff  luroke 
down  the  resistance  of  the  Gearmans*  In  battles  in  tiie  region 
of  Pustomyiy,  more  than.  1,000  Germans  and.  Anstrian  prisoners 
have  been  taken,  together  with  three  machine  guns  and  much 
other  military  booty. 

liLth^  region  of  the  lower  Lipa  the  successful  Busaiazi  advaaeo: 
contifliml.  The  Germans  were  making'  a  stubborn  resHstantOi 
In  hatUes  in  this  region  the  Russians  took  many  prisoners  and 
guns,  as  well  as  fourteen  machine  guns,  a  few  thousand  rifles 
and  other  equiporrNit 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  on  July  16,  1916,  in  bat- 
tles in  Volhynia,  was  claimed  to  be  314  officers  and  12,637  men. 
The  Russians  also  claimed  to  have  captured  thirty  guns,  of  which 
seventeen  were  heavy  pieces,  and  a  great  many  machine  guns 
and  much  other  material. 

in  the  direetiiim  of  Kirliababa^  on  the  f  ronti^  of  Transylvania^ 
Russians  have  occupied  a  set  of  new  positions. 

In  the  re^on  of  Riga,  skirmishes  on  both  sides  have  bem  suc- 
cessful for  the  Russians,  and  parts  of  German  trenches  have  be«i 
taken,  together  with  prisoners.  Increased  fire  west  and  south 
of  Riga  and  on  the  Dvina  front  preceded  Russian  enterprises. 
Near  Eatarinehof,  south  of  Riga,  considerable  Russian  forces 
attacked.    Lively  fighting  developed  here. 

On  the  Riga  front  artillery  engagements  continued  throughout 
July  17  and  18,  1916.  At  Lake  Miadziol,  Russian  infantry  and 
a  lake  flotilla  made  a  surprise  attack  on  the  Germans  in  the 
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night.  German  airmen  manifested  great  activity  from  the  region 
south  of  the  Dvina  to  the  Pinsk  Marshes. 

On  the  Stokhod  there  was  artillery  fighting  at  many  places. 

Russian  troops  repulsed  by  artillery  fire  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  take  the  offensive  north  of  the  Odzer 
Marsh.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  the  Dniester  rose  almost  two 
and  one  half  meters,  destroying  bridges,  buttresses  and  ferry- 
boats, and  considerably  curtailing  military  operations. 

On  the  Russian  left  flank,  in  the  region  of  the  Rivers  Black 
and  White  Tsdieremosche,  southwest  of  Kuty,  Russian  infantry 
were  advancing  toward  the  mountain  defiles. 

Southwest  of  Delatjm  the  German  troops  drove  back  across 
the  Pruth  Russian  detachments  which  had  crossed  to  the  west- 
em  bank.    The  Germans  took  300  prisoners. 

On  July  19,  1916,  General  Lechitsky's  forces,  which  were 
advancing  from  the  Bukowina  and  southern  Galicia  toward  the 
passes  of  the  Carpathians  leading  to  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  region  of  Jablonica,  situated 
at  the  northern  end  of  a  pass  leading  through  the  Carpathians 
to  the  important  railroad  center  of  Korosmezo,  in  Hungary. 

Jablonica  is  about  thirty-three  miles  west  of  Kuty  and  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Delatjm.  It  is  on  the  right  of  the  sixty-mile  front 
occupied  by  the  advancing  army  of  General  Lechitsky. 

No  let-up  was  noticeable  in  the  battle  along  the  Stokhod,  where 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Central  Powers  seemed  to  be  able  to 
withstand  all  Russian  attacks.  Along  the  Lipa  increased  artil- 
lery fire  was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  Galicia  the  floods  in  the 
Dniester  Valley  continued  to  hamper  military  operations.  Many 
minor  engagements  were  fought  both  in  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral sectors  of  the  front. 
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CHAPTEB    XX 

INGBSASBD     STBENGTH     OF     THE     RUSSIAN 

DRIVE 

AS  the  month  of  July  approached  its  end  the  Russian  assaults 
^became  more  and  more  violent.  Along  the  entire  front  the 
most  bftter  and  sanguinary  fighting  took  place  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night.  Artillery  bombardments  such  as  never 
had  been  heard  before  raged  at  hundreds  of  places  at  the 
same  time.  Troops  in  masses  that  passed  all  former  experience 
were  employed  by  the  Russians  to  break  the  resistance  of  the 
Teutonic  allies. 

The  latter,  faowefvert  seemed  to  have  their  affairs  well  in 
hand.  At  many  points  th^  lost  local  engagements.  At  other 
points  advanced  positions  had  to  be  given  up,  and  at  still  other 
points  occasional  withdrawals  of  a  few  miles  became  inevitable. 
But,  all  in  all,  the  Austro-German  lines  held  considerably  welL 

During  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  July,  1916,  however,  the 
German-Austrian  forces  suffered  some  serious  reverses;  On  July 
21,  1916,  General  Sakharoff  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Lipa 
River  and  in  establishing  himself  firmly  on  its  south  bank.  This 
brought  him  within  striking  distance  of  the  important  railway 
point  of  Brody  on  the  Dubno-Lemberg  railway,  very  close  to 
the  Russo-Galician  border,  and  only  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Lembwg. 

In  spite  of  tbe  most  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  the  Russian  general  was  able  to  push  his  ad- 
vantage during  the  next  few  days,  and  on  July  27,  1916,  Brody 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Less  successful  was  the  continued  attack  on  the  Stokhod  line 
with  the  object  of  reaching  Eovel.  There  the  German-Austrian 
forces  repulsed  all  Russian  advances. 

In  the  Bukowina,  however,  the  Russians  gradually  pushed  on. 
Slowly  but  surdy  they  approached  once  more  the  Carpathian 
Mountain  passes. 
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The  same  was  true  in  eastern  Galicia.  After  the  fall  of 
Kolomea  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  Russian  advance  had 
progressed  steadily,  even  if  slowly,  in  the  direction  of  Stanislau 
and  Lemberg.  Closer  and  closer  to  Stanislau  the  Russian  forces 
came,  until  on  July  30, 1916,  they  were  well  within  striking  dis- 
tance. 

In  the  north,  too,  General  Kuropatkin  displayed  greatly  in- 
creased activity  against  Von  Hindenburg's  front,  although  as  a 
result  he  gained  only  local  successes. 

Midsummer,  1916,  then  saw  the  Russians  once  more  on  a 
strong  offensive  along  their  entire  front.  How  far  this  move- 
ment would  ultimately  carry  them,  it  was  hard  to  tell.  Once 
more  the  way  into  the  Hungarian  plains  seemed  to  be  open  to 
the  czar^s  soldiers,  and  a  sufficiently  successful  campaign  in  Gali- 
cia might  easily  force  back  the  center  of  the  line  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  might  then  have  prospects  of  regaining  some  of 
the  ground  lost  during  their  great  retreat. 

Interesting  details  of  the  terrific  struggle  which  had  been 
going  on  on  the  eastern  front  for  many  weeks  are  given  in  the 
following  letter  from  an  English  special  correspondent : 

**I  reached  the  headquarters  of  a  certain  Siberian  corps  about 
midnight  on  July  15,  1916,  to  find  the  artillery  preparation, 
which  had  started  at  4  p.  m.,  in  full  blast.  Floundering  around 
through  the  mud,  we  came  almost  on  to  the  positions,  which  were 
suddenly  illuminated  with  fires  started  by  Austrian  shells  in  two 
villages  near  by,  while  the  jagged  flashes  of  bursting  shells  ahead 
caused  us  to  extinguish  the  lights  of  the  motor  and  to  turn  across 
the  fields,  ultimately  arriving  at  the  headquarters  of  a  corps 
which  I  knew  well  on  the  Bzura  line  in  Poland. 

^'Sitting  in  a  tiny  room  in  an  unpretentious  cottage  with  the 
commander,  I  followed  the  preparations  which  were  being  made 
for  the  assault.  The  ticking  of  the  instruments  gave  news  from 
the  front,  the  line  of  which  was  visible  from  the  windows  by 
flares  and  rockets  and  burning  villages.  By  midnight  ten 
breaches  had  been  made  in  the  barbed  wire,  each  approximately 
twenty  paces  broad,  and  the  attacks  were  ordered  for  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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'Bii^g  at  5  a.  m.  I  aecompanied  the  commander  of  the  corps 
to  his  obflervation  point  on  a  ridge.  The  attacks  had  already 
swept  away  the  resistance  of  the  enemy's  first  line. 

'Thouflands  of  prisoners  were  in  our  hands,  and  the  enemy 
was  already  retiring  rapidly.  He  therefore  halted  but  a  few 
nunntes,  pue^iog  on.to  the  advanced  positions.  The  commander 
stopped  repeatedly  by  the  roadside  tapping  the  field  wires, 
and  giving  furth^  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  of  tiie 
troops* 

''Afl  we  moved  forward  we  began  to  meet  the  flood  from  the 
battie  fidd,  first  tibe  lightly  wounded,  and  then  Austrian  prison- 
ers helping  our  heavily  wounded,  who  were  in  carts. 

"Before  we  were  halfway  to  the  positions  a  cavalry  gert&ral 
splashed  with  mud  met  ihe  commander  and  informed  him  that 
six  guns  were  already  in  our  hands.  The  next  report  from  the 
field  telephone  increased  the  number  to  ten  guns,  with  2,000 
prisoners,  including  some  Germans. 

"At  quite  an  early  hour  the  esitire  country  was  alive,  and  every 
department  of  the  army  beginning  to  move  forward.  All  the 
roads  were  ch<^ed  with  ammunition  parka,  batteries,  and  trans- 
ports following  up  our  advancing  troops;  while  the  stream  of 
returning  caissons,  the  wounded,  and  the  prison^:*s  equaled  in 
volume  the  tide  of  the  advancing  columns. 

"The  commander  took  up  his  position  on  a  ridge  which  but  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  our  advanced  line.  Thence  the 
country  could  be  observed  for  miles.  Each  road  was  black  with 
moving  troops,  pushing  forward  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  whose 
field  gun  shells  were  bursting  on  the  ridges  just  beyond. 

"Here  I  met  the  commander  of  the  division  and  his  staff. 
Plans  were  immediately  made  for  following  up  our  suceese.  Evi- 
dently the  size  of  our  group  was  discemiUe  from  some  distant 
enemy  observation  point,  for  witibln  five  minutes  came  the  howl 
of  an  approaching  projectile  and  a  6-inch  shell  burst  with  a 
terrific  crash  in  a  neighboring  field.  Its  arrival,  which  was 
followed  at  regular  intervals  by  others  ranging  from  4-inch 
upward,  waa  apparently  unnoticed  by  the  general,  whose  inter- 
est was  entirely  occupied  with  pressing  his  advantage. 
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''So  swift  was  our  advance  that  nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  newly  strung  field  wires  were  working  properly. 

"The  fire  had  become  so  persistent  that  our  group  scattered 
and  hundreds  of  prisoners,  whose  black  mass  could  be  seen  by  the 
enemy,  were  removed  beyond  the  possibility  of  observation. 
Then  the  corps  commander,  stretched  on  straw  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  with  his  maps  spread  out,  dictated  directions  to  the 
operator  of  the  field  telephone  who  crouched  beside  him. 

"Before  and  beneath  us  lay  the  abandoned  line  of  Austrian 
trenches,  separated  from  ours  by  a  small  stream,  where  since 
daylight  the  heroic  engineers  were  laboring  under  heavy  shell 
fire  to  construct  a  bridge  to  enable  our  cavalry  and  guns  to  pass 
in  pursuit. 

"Leaving  the  general  we  proceeded.  Our  troops  had  forced  the 
line  here  at  3  a.  m.,  wading  under  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire 
in  water  and  marsh  above  their  waists,  often  to  their  armpits. 
The  Austrian  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  horrible  place,  as  it  was 
congested  with  dead,  dying  and  horribly  wounded  men,  who,  as 
the  ambulances  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  could  not  be 
removed.  A  sweating  officer  was  urging  forward  the  completion 
of  the  bridge,  which  was  then  barely  wide  enough  to  permit  the 
waiting  cavalry  squadrons  to  pass  in  single  file.  On  the  opposite 
bank  waited  the  ambulance  to  get  across  after  the  troops  had 
passed.  A  number  of  German  ambulance  men  were  working 
furiously  over  their  own  and  the  Austrian  wounded,  many  of 
whom,  I  think,  must  have  been  wounded  by  their  own  guns  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  bridging  of  the  stream.  A  more  bloody 
scene  I  have  not  witnessed,  though  within  a  few  hours  the  entire 
place  was  probably  cleared  up. 

"Passing  on  I,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  the  actual  taking 
of  prisoners,  and  watched  their  long  blue  files  as  they  passed 
out  from  their  own  trenches  and  were  formed  in  groups  allotted 
to  Russian  soldiers,  who  served  as  guides  rather  than  guards, 
and  sent  to  the  rear. 

"Near  here  I  encountered  about  fifty  captured  Germans  and 
talked  with  about  a  dozen  of  them.  Certainly  none  of  them 
showed  the  smallest  lack  of  morale  or  any  depression. 
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''By  noon  sufficient  details  of  the  fighting  were  available  to 
indicate  that  this  corps  alone  had  taken  between  three  and  five 
thousand  prisoners  and  twenty  guns,  of  which  four  are  said  to 
be  howitzers.  When  one  is  near  the  front  the  perspective  of 
operations  is  nearly  always  faulty,  and  it  was,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  but  I 
understand  that  all  the  other  corps  engaged  had  great  success 
and  everywhere  advanced." 
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PAET  III— THE  BALKANS 


CHAPTER  XXI 

HOLDING     PAST     IN     SALONIKI 

THE  six  months  ending  with  March,  1916,  had  been  not  only 
an  eventful  period  in  the  Balkans,  but  a  most  unfortunate  one 
for  the  Allies.  In  no  theater  of  the  war  had  they  sustained  such 
a  series  of  smashing  disasters  in  diplomacy  as  well  as  on  the 
field  of  battle.  First  of  all,  early  in  the  fall,  the  Austrians  had 
begun  their  fourth  invasion  of  Serbia,  this  time  heavily  reen- 
forced  by  the  Germans  and  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  obvious 
before  the  first  attack  was  begun  that  Serbia  by  herself  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  back  the  invaders.  And  then,  hardly  had 
the  real  fighting  begun,  when  Bulgaria  definitely  cast  her  lot 
in  with  the  Teutons  and  Hungarians  and  attacked  the  Serbians 
from  the  rear. 

While  it  was  true  that  King  Ferdinand  and  his  governing 
clique  had  made  this  decision  months  before,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  it  was  probably  the  blundering  diplomacy  of  the  Allies 
which  was  responsible  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bul- 
garians. Under  all  circumstances  King  Ferdinand  would  prob- 
ably have  favored  the  Teutons,  since  by  birth  and  early  training 
he  is  an  Austrian  and,  moreover,  as  he  once  expressed  himself 
publicly,  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  Teutons  would  ulti- 
mately win.  But  the  Bulgarian  people  are  sentimentally  inclined 
toward  the  Russians  and  dislike  the  Germans.  Had  not  the 
diplomatic  policy  of  the  Allies  played  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
they  would  naturally  have  turned  toward  the  Allies. 

Above  all  else  the  Bulgarians  have  desired  either  the  freedom 
or  the  annexation  of  Macedonia,  which  is  almost  entirely  inhab- 
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ited  by  Bulgars.  The  Germans  made  the  definite  promise  that 
Macedonia  should  be  theirs  if  they  aUied  themselves  with  them. 
The  Allies  endeavored  to  promise  as  much,  but  the  protests  of 
Greece  and  Serbia  stood  in  the  way.  Neither  of  these  two  nations 
was  willing  to  give  up  its  possessions  in  this  disputed  territory, 
though  later,  when  she  saw  that  her  very  existence  was  at  stake, 
Serbia  did  make  some  concessions,  but  not  until  after  Bulgaria 
had  already  taken  her  decision.  Had  the  Allies  disregarded  these 
greedy  bickerings  on  the  part  of  her  minor  allies  and  promised  as 
much  as  the  Germans  had  promised,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
popular  sentiment  in  Bulgaria  would  have  been  strong  enough 
to  block  Ferdinand's  policy. 

In  Greece,  too,  there  had  been  the  same  blundering  policy. 
Here  the  situation  was  much  the  same  as  in  Bulgaria ;  the  king, 
with  his  Teutonic  affiliations,  was  in  favor  of  the  Germans,  while 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  Moreover, 
here  the  popular  sentiment  was  voiced  by  and  personified  in 
quite  the  strongest  statesman  in  Greece,  Eleutherios  Venizelos. 
Had  the  Allies  made  known  to  the  Greeks  definitely  and  in  a 
public  manner  just  what  they  were  to  expect  by  joining  the 
Entente,  the  policy  of  the  king  would  have  been  frustrated.  But 
here  again  the  ambitions  of  Italy  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the 
Greek  archipelago  caused  the  same  hesitation.  The  result 
was  that  popular  enthusiasm  was  so  dampened  that  the  king 
was  able  to  pursue  his  own  policy. 

Then  came  the  disastrous  invasion  of  Serbia;  the  Serbian 
armies  were  overwhelmed  and  practically  annihilated,  a  few 
remnants  only  being  able  to  escape  through  Albania.  The  as- 
sistance that  was  sent  in  the  form  of  an  Anglo-French  army 
under  General  Sarrail  came  just  too  late.  Having  swept  Mace- 
donia clear  of  the  Serbians,  the  Bulgarians  next  attacked  the 
forces  under  Sarrail  and  hurled  them  back  into  the  Greek  terri- 
tory about  Saloniki. 

The  Italians,  too,  had  attempted  to  take  part  in  the  Balkan 
operations,  but  with  their  own  national  interests  obviously 
placed  above  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  Entente.  They 
had  landed  on  the  Albanian  coast,  at  Durazzo  and  Avlona,  hoping 
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to  hold  territory  which  they  desire  ultimately  to  aime^.  Then 
followed  the  invasion  of  Montenegro  and  Albania  by  the  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  ihe  Italians  were  driven  out  of 
Duraszo,  retaining  only  a  foothold  in  Avlona. 

By  Mardt,  1916»  all  major  military  operations  had  ceased* 
Except  for  the  British  and  Frendi  at  Saloniki  and  the  Italians 
at  Avl(Hia,  the  Teutons  and  the  Bulgarians  had  cleared  the  whole 
Balkan  peninsula  soutii  of  the  Danube  of  their  enemies  and 
were  in  complete  possession.  The  railroad  running  down 
^  Ihroug^  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople  was  repaired 
where  the  Serbians  had  had  time  to  injure  it,  and  communica- 
tions were  established  between  Berlin  and  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  had  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  campaign. 

In  the  beginning,  h(M¥ever,  the  Bulgarians  did  not  venture 
to  push  their  lines  across  the  Greek  frontier,  though  this  is  a 
part  of  Macedonia  which  is  ess^itially  Bulgarian  in  population. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Bulgarians  should  have  re^ 
strained  themselves.  The  traditional  hatred  which  the  Greeks 
feel  for  the  Bulgarians,  so  bitter  that  an  American  camiot  com* 
prehend  its  depths,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  so  roused  by 
the  presence  of  Bulgarian  soldiers  on  Gre^  soil  that  the  king 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  opposed  successfully  Venixelos 
and  his  party,  who  were  strong  adherents  of  the  Allies.  This 
would  not  have  suited  German  policy,  though  to  the  victorious 
Bulgarians  it  would  probably  not  have  made  much  difference. 
Another  reason  was,  as  has  developed  since,  that  the  Bulgarian 
communications  were  but  feebly  organized,  and  a  further  ad- 
vance would  have  been  extremely  precarious.  The  roads  through 
Macedonia  are  few,  and  the  best  are  not  suited  to  automobile 
traffic.  The  few  prisoners  that  the  French  and  English  were 
able  to  take  evinced  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarians  were  being 
badly  supplied  and  that  the  soldiers  were  starved  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  And  finally,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
Allied  troops  were  now  in  the  most  favorable  position*  Their 
lines  were  drawn  in  close  to  iheir  base,  Saloniki,  wii^  short, 
interior   communications.    The   Bulgarians,  on  the   contrary. 
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were  obliged  to  spread  themselves  around  the  wide  semicircle 
formed  by  the  Anglo-French  lines.  To  have  taken  Saloniki 
would  have  been  for  them  an  extremely  costly  undertaking,  if, 
indeed,  it  would  have  at  all  been  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  obvious  that  the  Allies  were 
not,  and  would  not  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  a  position  to 
direct  an  effective  offensive  against  the  Bulgarians  in  Mace- 
donia. That  they  and  their  German  allies  realized  this  was 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  German  forces  now  began  with- 
drawing in  large  numbers. 

The  Bulgarians,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  assist  their  Ger- 
man allies  on  any  of  the  other  fronts,  a  fact  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  Bulgarian  policy.  Naturally,  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  Bulgarians  that  the  Teutons  should  win  the  war,  there- 
fore it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  support  them 
on  other  fronts,  notably  in  Galicia.  That  this  has  never  been 
done  shows  conclusively  that  the  alliance  with  the  Germans  is 
not  popular  among  the  Bulgarians.  They  have,  rather  re- 
luctantly, been  willing  to  fight  on  their  own  territory,  or  what 
they  considered  rightly  their  own  territory,  but  they  have  not 
placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Germans  on  the  other 
fronts.  It  is  obvious  that  Ferdinand  has  not  trusted  to  oppose 
his  soldiers  against  the  Russians. 

Meanwhile  the  forces  under  Sarrail  were  being  daily  aug- 
mented and  their  position  about  Saloniki  was  being  strength- 
ened. By  this  time  all  the  Serbians  who  had  fled  through  Al- 
bania, including  the  aged  King  Peter,  had  been  transported  to 
the  island  of  Corfu, -where  a  huge  sanitarium  was  established, 
for  few  were  the  refugees  that  did  not  require  some  medical 
treatment.  Cholera  did,  in  fact,  break  out  among  tiiem,  which 
caused  a  protest  on  the  part  of  ttie  Greek  Government.  Just  how 
many  Serbians  arrived  at  Corfu  has  never  been  definitely  stated, 
but  recent  reports  would  indicate  that  they  numbered  approxi- 
mately 100,000.  All  those  fit  for  further  campaigning  needed  to 
be  equipped  anew  and  rearmed. 
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CHAPT8R   XXII 

MILITARY     AND     POLITICAL     ELVBNTa 

IN     GREECE 

ON  March  27,  1916,  a  squadron  of  seven  German  aeroplanes 
attempted  to  make  a  raid  on  Saloniki.  Their  purpose  was 
to  drop  bombs  on  the  British  and  French  warships  in  the  har- 
bor, but  the  fire  of  the  Allied  guns  frustrated  their  efforts  and 
four  of  the  aeroplanes  were  brought  down.  But  during  the 
encounter  some  of  these  aircraft  dropped  bombs  into  the  city 
and  twenty  Greek  civilians  were  killed^  one  of  the  bombs  falling 
before  the  residence  of  General  Moschopoulos,  commander  of 
the  Greek  forces  in  Saloniki 

Deep  resentment  against  the  Germans  flared  up  throughout 
Greece  on  account  of  this  raid,  which  found  expression  in  bitter 
editorials  in  the  Liberal  press  against  the  continued  neutrality 
of  Greece.  The  question  of  the  declaration  of  martial  law  was 
raised  in  an  exciting  seamoa  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
lasted  till  late  at  night.  The  Government  discoumged  all  hos- 
tile comment  on  the  action  of  the  Germans,  and  Premier  Skou- 
loudis  declined  to  continue  a  debate  involving  discussion  of 
foreign  relations  ''because  the  highest  interests  impose  silence." 
Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the  govemmeat  the  raid  was 
characterized  in  the  chamber  as  ''simply  assassination''  and  as 
"German  f rightfulness.''  Plans  were,  started  to  hold  mass  meet^ 
ings  in  Athens  and  Saloniki,  but  the  police  forbade  them.  At 
the  funerals  of  the  victims,  however,  large  crowds  gathered  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  disperse  them  and  the  cere- 
monies were  marked  by  cries  of  "Down  with  the  barbarians!" 
and  "Down  with  the  Germans!" 

Hardly  had  this  agitation  died  down  when  Venizelos»  who  for 
a  long  time  had  remained  silent,  so  aloof  from  polities  that,  to 
quote  his  own  statement,  "I  do  not  even  read  the  reports  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Chamber,"  resumed  active  participation 
in  the  nation's  affairs  by  giving  out  a  lengthy  interview  to  the 
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press,  as  well  as  with  an  editorial  in  his  own  personal  organ. 
This  latter  occupied  an  entire  page  and  reviewed  completely  the 
position  of  the  Greek  monarch  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Referring  to  the  king's  alleged  char- 
acterization of  himself  as  a  "dreamer,"  M.  Venizelos  said : 

"By  keeping  the  country  in  a  state  of  chronic  peaceful  war 
through  purposeless  mobilization,  the  present  government  has 
brought  Greece  to  the  verge  of  economic,  material  and  moral 
bankruptcy.  This  policy,  unhappily,  is  not  a  dream,  but  down- 
right folly.'*  He  further  laid  great  stress  on  the  Bulgarian  peril, 
pointing  out  that  the  utmost  to  be  gained  by  the  present  policy 
would  be  to  leave  Greece  the  same  size,  while  Bulgaria,  flushed 
with  victory,  trained  for  war,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Serbia 
and  Macedonia  and  allied  with  the  Turks,  would  not  wait  long 
before  falling  on  her  southern  neighbor.  "Who  thinks,"  he 
continued,  "that  under  these  conditions  that  Greece,  unaided, 
could  drive  the  Bulgars  from  Macedonia,  once  they  have  seized 
it,  is  a  fool.  The  politicians  who  do  not  see  this  inevitable  dan- 
ger, are  blind,  and  unfortunate  are  the  kings  following  such  poli- 
ticians, and  more  unfortunate  still  the  lands  where  sovereigns 
fall  their  victims." 

And,  indeed,  the  ex-premier's  references  to  the  economic  ruin 
of  the  country  were  strongly  supported  by  the  dispatches  that 
had  for  some  time  been  coming  from  the  Greek  capital.  "Greece," 
said  a  prominent  official  to  a  press  correspondent,  "is  much  more 
likely  to  be  starved  into  war  than  Germany  is  to  be  starved  out 
of  it." 

The  deficit  in  the  Greek  treasury  for  the  previous  year  was 
now  shown  to  have  amounted  to  £17,000,000,  or  $85,000,000. 
The  budget  for  1916  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000, 
which  was  double  the  entire  state  revenues.  For  the  masses  the 
situation  was  daily  becoming  more  difficult.  The  streets  of 
Athens  were  said  to  be  alive  with  the  beggars,  while  the  island  of 
Samos  was  in  a  sporadic  state  of  revolt.  At  Piraeus  and  Patras 
there  were  disquieting  demonstrations  of  popular  discontent 
with  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  Many  commodities  had  more 
than  doubled  in  price.    This  situation  was  largely  due  to  the 
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mobilization,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fiflhermen.  As  most  of  th«i 
were  with  the  colors,  the  price  of  fish,  which  had  hitherto  be^i 
one  of  the  main  food  supplies,  had  beccmie  prohibitive  to  the 
poorer  families. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  was  further  expressed  on  April 
7,  1916,  when  the  Greeks  celebrated  tine  100th  anniversary  of 
their  national  independence.  On  this  oecaaion  Venizelos  ap- 
peared in  public  for  the  first  time  smce  fais  retirement  from 
political  life,  after  he.  had  been  obliged  to  resign  by  the  king. 
When  he  left  the  cathedral  in  Athens,  where  services  were  held, 
thousands  of  persons  followed  his  motor  car,  chearing  oithusi- 
astically.  Finally  his  car  could  proceed  no  farther,  being  densely 
packed  about  by  the  people,  who  broke  forth  into  deafening 
cheers  and  shouts  of  ^'Long  hve  our  national  leader!'*  and 
"Long  live  Venizelos!" 

At  about  this  time,  on  April  14,  1916,  a  new  critical  situation 
was  precipitated  between  the  Allies  and  the  Greek  Government. 
On  that  date  the  British  Minister  at  Alliens  had  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Greek  Government  to  transport  Serbian  troops 
from  Corfu  to  Saloniki  by  way  of  Patras,  Larissa,  and  Vok), 
which  involved  the  use  of  the  Peloponnesian  railway.  This  was 
per^nptorily  refused  as  involving  a  breach  of  Greek  neutralily. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  transports  would  have  conveyed 
the  S^bians  from  Corfu  to  Saloniki,  such  a  trip  requiring  less 
than  three  days.  But  the  German  submarines  had  been  so 
active  in  these  waters  of  late  that  the  Allies  desired  to  evade 
this  danger,  contending  that  it  was  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Greek  Government  ofiicials  that  the  Germans  were  able  to  main- 
tain submarine  bases  among  the  islands.  Moreover,  they  also 
contended  that  the  cases  were  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  had  the  request  concerned  French  or  British  troops.  The 
Greeks  were  allies  of  the  Serbians,  bound  to  them  by  a  formal 
treaty,  and  though  they  had  refu£ied  to  assijst  them  in  a  military 
sense,  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  demanded,  they  might  at  least 
help  them  in  their  need.  Two  days  later,  on  April  16,  1916,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  adjourned  for  the  session,  which  left  &e 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  government.    However,  tiiis 
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question  hung  fire  for  some  time,  and  later  dispatches  would 
indicate  that  the  Allies  did  not  press  their  point,  for  eventually 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Serbian  troops  in  Saloniki  was  an- 
nounced, it  was  stated  incidentally  that  they  had  come  by  means 
of  transports. 

But  meanwhile  Venizelos  was  contbttung  his  eampaign 
against  the  ministry.  On  April  16,  1916,  the  Liberate  had  at- 
tempted to  hold  several  public  meetings  in  Athens,  which  were 
vigorously  broken  up  by  the  police,  or,  according  to  some  re- 
ports,  by  agents  of  the  government  in  civilian  dress.  The  follow- 
ing day  Venizelos  gave  out  an  interview  to  the  press  in  which 
he  said: 

^  beg  you  to  bring  the  events  of  yesterday  and  the  earnest 
protest  of  a  majority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
American  people,  who  have  struggled  for  so  long  to  establish 
free  speech  as  the  fundamental  right  of  a  free  people.  Here 
in  Greece  we  are  confronted  by  the  question  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  democracy  presided  over  by  a  king  or  whether  at  this 
hour  of  our  history  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
rights  of  kings.  The  present  government  represents  in  no  sense 
the  majority  of  liie  Greek  people.  We  Liberals,  in  the  course  of 
a  year  received  ihe  vote  of  the  majority.  At  the  last  election, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  burlesque  on  the  free  exercise 
of  the  ris^t  of  suffrage,  we  were  not  willing  to  participate  in 
a  farcical  formality.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  even  sought  to  deny  us  the 
right  of  free  speech.  Our  meeting  were  held  within  inclosed 
buildings.  Those  who  came  to  tikem  were  invited,  but  the  police 
threw  out  our  doorkeepers,  put  in  their  own  and  let  enter 
whomsoev^  tiiey,  the  police,  wanted  to  be  pres^it  at  tiie 
meetings.^' 

It  was  now  evident  that  Venizelos  had  determined  to  fig^t  the 
present  government  to  the  bitter  end. 

On  May  7, 1916,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  contention  of  the 
king,  that  the  agitation  in  favor  of  Venizelos  and  the  demon- 
strations in  his  favor  were  largely  artificial,  was  not  true,  in  one 
electoral  district  of  Greece  at  least.  Venizelos  had  been  nomi- 
nated candidate  for  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  in  My- 
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telene,  and  when  the  election  took  place,  on  the  above  date,  he 
was  elected  with  practically  no  opposition  and  amid  a  tremendous 
enthusiasm.  On  the  following  day,  May  8, 1916,  at  a  by-election 
in  Kavalla,  Eastern  Macedonia,  Constantine  Jourdanou,  a  can- 
didate of  the  Venizelos  Liberty  party,  was  also  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly  by  an  85  per  cent  majority  vote. 

But  these  were  merely  demonstrations — ^meant  merely  as  in- 
dications of  popular  sentiment — ^for  neither  Venizelos  nor  the 
Eavalla  representative  had  any  intention  of  taking  their  seats 
in  the  chamber,  which  they  considered  illegally  elected. 

Meanwhile  practically  no  military  activity  had  been  displayed. 
On  March  17,  1916,  a  dispatch  was  issued  from  Vienna  to  the 
effect  that  the  Austrian  army  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Avlona 
and  had  engaged  the  Italians  in  pitched  battle  outside  the  town, 
into  which  they  were  driving  them.  But  apparently  there  was 
little  truth  in  this  report,  for  some  weeks  later  a  body  of  Italian 
troops  were  reported  to  have  crossed  the  Greek  frontier  in 
Epirus,  which  caused  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Greek 
and  Italian  governments,  by  no  means  the  best  of  friends,  on 
account  of  their  conflicting  ambitions  in  Albania.  Further  en- 
counters between  both  Austrians  and  Bulgarians  and  the 
Italians  in  Avlona  were  reported  during  the  spring,  but  appar- 
ently the  Italians  were  well  able  to  hold  their  own. 

There  were,  however,  indications  that  the  Allies  in  Saloniki 
had  been  steadily  strengthening  their  positions  and  augmenting 
their  numbers,  and  that,  conscious  of  their  growing  strength, 
they  were  throwing  out  their  lines.  In  the  first  week  in  May 
came  a  dispatch  announcing  that  thay  had  occupied  Fiorina,  a 
small  town  only  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  Monastir,  though 
still  on  Greek  territory. 

That  there  was  really  some  truth  in  these  announcements; 
that  the  Allies  were  really  showing  some  indications  of  expand- 
ing their  lines  and  were  assuming  a  threatening  attitude,  was 
indicated  by  the  next  move  made  on  the  board,  this  time  by  the 
Bulgarians;  a  move,  however,  which  was  obviously  of  a  defen- 
sive nature,  though  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  portend  a  Bulgarian 
offensive. 
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On  May  26,  1916,  tiie  Bulgarians  for  the  first  time  vontored 
acro08  the  Greek  fncmtier.  And  not  only  did  they  cros»  the 
froniser^  bul^  instead,  of  attacking:  the  Allies^  they  forced  the 
Greek.  £»oeefi  occupying^  ai  point,  of  stratagir  value  to  evacuate  it 
and  occniiied^  it  themaelma. 

Foit  Bapel^  on  the^  Strumat  Riyer,  and  north  of  Demir  Hissar, 
i&  about  six  nriles  within  Greek  territory*  It  oommand^  a.  deep 
gorge,  or  defile,  wluch  forms  a  sort  of  natural  passageway 
through  which  troops  can  be  marched  easily  into  Greek  territory 
from  Bulgaria.  To  either  side  tower  difficult  mountains  and 
rocky  hills»  Ok  account  of  tibdBse  natural  features  Greece  had. 
fortified  this  defile  after  the  Balkan  Wars  so  that  she  might 
command  it  in  case^of  a  Bulgarian  inya£^on.  On  the  commanding 
prominences  the  Greeks  had  also  built  fortifications. 

It  was  tiie  chief,  the  most  important,  of  these  forts  that  the 
Bulgarians  took.  A  courier  was  sent  forward  with  notice  to  the 
Greek  commander  that  he  had  two  hours  in  which  to  evacuate 
the  position  with  his  troops.  This  he  did  peacefully,  and  before 
evening  the  Bulgarians  were  installed,  though  it  was  said  that 
they  had  given  due  assurances  that  their  occupation  was  merely 
a  tempcaBoy  measure  undertaken  as  a  de£»isive^  precaution,  and 
timt  a»  soon  as  the  need  should  cease  the  fort  would  be  returned 
to  Greece. 

On  liie  following  day  came  the  announcement  that  the  Bul- 
garians, in  strong  force,  had  deployed  from  Fort  Bupel  and  had 
also  occupied  Fort  Dragotin  and  Fort  Eanivo.  At  the  same 
time  unusual  actrviiy  on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarians  was  also 
reported  from  Xanthi.  Here,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mesta 
River,  which  for  some  distance  from  its  moutii  forms  the  Bulgar- 
Greek  boundary,  the  Bulgarians  were  collecting  material  for 
building  pontoon  bridges. 

NaturaUy  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarians  caused 
wild  excitement  throughout  Greece.  The  government  organs 
stated  that  the  forts  had  been  taken  by  German  forces,  but  this^ 
was  soon  proved  to  be  untrue. 

In  reporting  this  movement  the  Bulgarian  Government  added, 
by  way  of  explanation  and  excuse: 
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"Two  months  ago  the  Anglo-French  troops  began  the 
abandonment  of  the  fortified  camp  at  Saloniki  and  started  a 
movement  toward  our  frontier.  The  principal  enemy  forces 
were  stationed  in  the  Vardar  Valley  and  to  the  eastward  through 
Dovatupete  to  the  Struma  Valley,  and  to  the  westward  through 
the  district  of  Subotsko  and  Vodena  to  Fiorina.  A  part  of  the 
reconstituted  Serbian  army  has  also  been  landed  at  Saloniki. 
Artillery  fire  has  occurred  daily  during  the  past  month." 

Evidently  Bulgaria  was  anxious  to  impress  on  the  outside 
world  tiie  fact  that  she  had  invaded  Greek  territory  entirely 
for  defensive  purposes,  for  only  several  days  later  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Associated  Press  was  allowed  to  send  through  a  report 
of  an  inspection  he  had  made  of  the  Bulgarian  camp,  something 
that  had  not  previously  been  permitted.  From  iiiis  report  it 
was  evident  that  the  Bulgarian  army  was  not  contemplating 
a  forward  movement. 

These  assurances  probably  had  their  effect  in  calming  the 
excitement  in  Greece,  a  result  which  Germany  was  no  doubt 
wishful  of  obtaining.  Nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment had  quietly  permitted  the  Bulgarians  to  take  the  forts  was 
not  by  any  means  calculated  to  increase  its  popularity  with 
the  masses  and  made  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Venizelos 
party. 

In  spite  of  the  formal  protests  which  the  Greek  Government 
made  against  the  occupation  of  its  territory  and  fortifications 
by  Bulgarian  troops,  there  was  not  a  little  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  Skouloudis  government  was  working  on  some  secret 
understanding,  if  not  with  the  Bulgarians,  then  with  the  Ger- 
mans. At  least  this  was  the  general  impression  that  was 
created  in  France  and  England,  as  reflected  in  the  daily  press. 

On  June  8,  1916,  it  was  reported  from  Saloniki  that  the 
Allies  were  about  to  institute  a  commercial  blockade  of  Greek 
ports,  preliminary  to  presenting  certain  demands,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  was  not  given  out,  but  which  were  expected  to 
include  the  demobilization  of  the  Greek  army. 

The  notice  of  the  blockade  again  aroused  the  excitement  of 
the  Greek  population,  but  not  so  much  against  the  Allies  as 
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against  ihe  SkoiikHidis  government.  And  this  was  because  what 
the  Allin  were  expected  to  demand  was  just  what  the  majoiitF 
of  tiie  Greek  masses  seemed  most  to  want,  the  demobilization  of 
the  azmy ;  the  return  to  their  vocations  of  the  thousands  of  work- 
ingmen  with  tiie  coiors.  The  Yeniselos  part7  was  especially  in 
favor  of  such  a  measure,  for  its  leaders  daimed  that  it  was 
because  t3ie  mass  of  the  voters  was  with  tiie  azmy  and  was 
therefore  deprived  of  their  suffrage,  tiiat  the  sentiment  of  the 
Greek  people  could  not  be  determined. 

On  June  9, 1916,  it  was  announced  from  Alliens  that  the  king 
had  signed  an  cmier  demobilizing  twelve  classes  of  the  army, 
amounting  to  150,000  men.  Btrt  tiiis  order  was  not,  for  some 
reason,  put  into  execution,  nor  was  tiiere  any  indication  of  the 
Allies  putting  an  end  to  the  blockade.  On  the  contrary,  on  the 
same  day  it  was  announced  that  the  Greek  captain  of  the  port 
at  SaloniM  had  been  removed  and  a  French  naval  officer  had 
been  put  in  his  place.  Entry  to  the  port  had  also  been  refused 
to  Greek  ships  fnmi  Kavala,  and  an  embargo  had  been  placed 
on  Greek  ships  in  French  ports.  Obviously  the  Allies  were 
demanding  something  more  than  the  demobilization  of  tiie  army. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  not  yet  formally  presented  their 
demands. 

From  later  reports  it  was  shown  that  the  Allies  had  prepared 
their  demands  formally  and  that  they  were  to  have  been  pre- 
s^ited  on  June  13,  1916.  But  the  evening  before,  on  the  12tib, 
certain  events  took  place  in  Athens  which  caused  ^hem  to  delay 
tiie  presentation  of  their  note,  holding  it  back  for  revision. 

On  the  12th  a  military  fete  had  been  held  at  the  Stadium, 
at  which  members  of  the  British  Legation  were  presoit,  includ- 
ing tiie  military  attach^  and  Admiral  Palmer,  the  new  chief  of 
the  British  Naval  Mission.  When  tiie  king  and  his  suite  ap- 
peared at  the  Stadium,  Greek  police  officers  Immediately 
grouped  themselves  around  the  British  representatives,  giving 
tile  inference  that  the  royal  party  needed  to  be  protected  from 
them.  The  indignant  Englishmen  immediately  left  the  Stadium. 
After  the  fSte  a  mob  collected  in  the  street  and  began  a  demon- 
stration against  the  Allies.    The  crowd  was  escorted  by  fifty  or 
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sixty  policemen  in  uniform.     It  first  marched  to  ihe  Hotel 

• 

Grande  Bretagne,  where  the  French  Minister  resided,  and  began 
shouting  insulting  remarks.  Next  tiie  British  Legation  build- 
ing was  visited  and  a  similar  hostile  demonstration  was  made. 
Thence  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  "Nea  Hellas,"  a 
Venizelist  journal,  hurled  stones  through  the  windows  and  as- 
saulted the  editor  and  his  staff.  The  editor,  in  defending  him- 
self, fired  a  revolver  over  the  lieads  of  the  mob,  whereupon  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  During  the  same  evening 
another  demonstration  was  made  in  a  theater,  in  which  the 
performers  made  most  insulting  remarks  regarding  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allies.  Several  meetings  were  held  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  at  the  same  time,  at  which  resolutions  were 
passed  against  the  Allies,  one  of  these  resolutions  denouncing 
the  conduct  of  the  Allies  toward  neutral  countries,  "and 
especially  their  conduct  toward  the  President  of  the  United 
•  States." 

Finally,  on  June  23,  1916,  the  full  text  of  the  demands  of  the 
Allies  on  Greece,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  and  indorsed  by  Italy,  was  given  out,  simul- 
taneously with  the  official  announcement  that  all  the  conditions 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Greek  Government.  The  text  was  as 
follows : 

"As  they  have  already  solemnly  declared  verbally  and  in 
writing,  the  three  Protecting  Powers  of  Greece  do  not  ask  her  to 
emerge  from  her  neutrality.  Of  this  fact  they  furnish  a  striking 
proof  by  placing  foremost  among  their  demands  the  complete 
demobilization  of  the  Greek  army  in  order  to  insure  to  the 
Greek  people  tranquillity  and  peace.  But  they  have  numerous 
and  legitimate  grounds  for  suspicion  against  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, whose  attitude  toward  them  has  not  been  in  conformity 
witii  repeated  engagements,  nor  even  with  the  principles  of  loyal 
neutrality. 

"Thus,  the  Greek  Government  has  all  too  often  favored  the 
activities  of  certain  foreigners  who  have  openly  striven  to  lead 
astray  Greek  public  opinion,  to  distort  the  national  feeling  of 
Greece,  and  to  create  in  Hellenic  territory  hostile  organizations 
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which  are  contrary  to  the  neutrality  at  ihe  country  and  tend  to 
comprfmise  the  security  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
AUieck 

*Tbe  entranoe  of  Bulgarian  forces  into  Greece  and  the  oecu* 
pation  of  Fort  Rupel  and  other  strategic  points,  with  the  con- 
nivance ot  the  Hellenic  Government,  constitute  for  the  allied 
troopa  a  new  threat  which  imposes  on  the  three  powers  the 
obligation  ot  demanding  guarantees  and  immediate  measures. 

'Turthermore,  the  Greek  Constitution  has  been  disregarded* 
the  free  exerdae  of  universal  suffrage  has  been  impeded,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  dissolved  a  second  tune  within 
a  period  of  Jess  tinan  a  year  against  the  clearly  expressed  will 
of  the  people,  and  the  eiectorate  has  been  summoned  to  the  polls 
during  a  period  of  mobiliEation,  with  the  result  liiat  the  present 
chamber  only  represents  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  elec-* 
toral  college,  and  that  tiie  whole  country  has  been  subjected  to 
a  system  of  oppression  and  of  political  tyranny,  and  has  been 
kept  in  leading  strings  without  regard  for  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentations of  ihe  powers. 

*T!Tiese  powers  have  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the  impera- 
tive duly,  of  protesting  against  such  violations  of  the  liberties, 
of  which  they  are  the  guardians  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek 
Iieople. 

**The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Hellenic  Government  toward  the 
powers,  who  have  emancipated  Greece  from  an  alien  yoke,  and 
have  secured  her  independence,  and  the  evident  collusion  of  the 
present  cabinet  with  the  enemies  of  these  powers,  constitute 
for  them  still  stronger  reasons  for  acting  witii  firmness,  in 
reliance  upon  the  rights  which  they  derive  from  treaties,  and 
which  have  been  vindicated  for  the  preservation  of  the  Greek 
people  upon  every  occasion  upon  which  it  has  been  menaced  in 
the  exercise  of  its  rights  or  in  the  enjo3anent  of  its  liberties. 

'The  Protecting  Powers  accordingly  see  themselves  compelled 
to  exact  immediate  application  of  the  following  measures : 

''1.  Real  and  complete  demobilization  of  the  Greek  Army, 
which  shall  revert  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  peace  footing. 

*^.    Lnmediate  substitution  for  the  existing  ministry  of  a 
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business  cabinet  devoid  of  any  political  prejudice  and  present- 
ing all  the  necessary  guarantees  for  the  application  of  that 
benevolent  neutrality  which  Greece  is  pledged  to  observe  toward 
the  Allied  Powers  and  for  the  honesty  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the 
electors. 

*'3.  Immediate  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  fol- 
lowed by  fresh  elections  within  the  time  limits  provided  by  the 
*  constitution,  and  as  soon  as  general  demobilization  will  have 
restored  the  electoral  body  to  its  normal  condition. 

"4.  Dismissal,  in  agreement  with  the  Allied  Powers,  of 
certain  police  officials  whose  attitude,  influenced  by  foreign 
guidance,  has  facilitated  the  perpetration  of  notorious  assaults 
upon  peaceable  citizens  and  the  insults  which  have  been  leveled 
at  the  Allied  Legations  and  their  members. 

"The  Protecting  Powers,  who  continue  to  be  inspired  with 
the  utmost  friendliness  and  benevolence  toward  Greece,  but  who 
are,  at  the  same  time,  determined  to  secure,  without  discussion 
or  delay,  the  application  of  these  indispensable  measures,  can 
but  leave  to  the  Hellenic  Government  entire  responsibility  for 
the  events  which  might  supervene  if  their  just  demands  were 
not  immediately  accepted." 

The  treaties  referred  to  in  the  note,  on  which  the  "three 
Protecting  Powers"  base  their  right  to  intervene  in  the  aifairs 
of  Greece  to  enforce  tiie  carrying  out  of  her  constitution,  date 
back  to  the  early  period  of  last  century,  when  the  three  nations 
in  question  assisted  the  newly  liberated  Greeks  in  establishing 
a  government  and  assumed  a  semiprotectorate. 

This  note  was  presented  to  Premier  Skouloudis,  but  he  refused 
to  accept  it  on  the  ground  that  no  Greek  Cabinet  existed,  as  it 
had  been  deposited  at  the  Foreign  Office  while  he  was  on  Ws 
way  back  from  the  residence  of  the  king,  where  he  had  presented 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry. 

The  people  were  unaware  of  what  had  happened  until  evening, 
when  newspapers  and  handbills,  distributed  broadcast,  made 
known  the  text  of  the  demands.  King  Constantine  returned 
hastily  to  Athens.  All  the  troops  in  the  city  were  ordered  under 
arms.    The  Deputies  were  summoned  to  the  Chamber,  where 
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Skouloudis  announced  that  he  had  resigned,  after  which  the 
Chamber  immediately  adjourned  again. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  summoned  Alexander  Zaimis, 
a  Greek  politician,^  reputed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet.  He  immediately  organized  a  new  ministry, 
comprising  himself  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
General  Callaris,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine;  George  Rallis, 
Minister  of  Finance;  Phocian  Negria,  of  Communications; 
Colonel  Harlambis,  of  the  Interior;  Anthony  Momperatos,  of 
Justice;  Constantine  Libourkis,  of  Instruction,  and  Colligas,  of 
National  Economy.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  to 
announce  a  new  election  of  Deputies  to  the  National  Chamber, 
to  take  place  on  August  7,  1916.  The  new  Premier  also  an- 
nounced that  the  demands  of  the  Allies  would  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  As  a  token  of  good  faith,  the  chief  of  police  of 
Athens  was  immediately  dismissed  and  Colonel  Zimbrakakis, 
who  had  been  police  chief  during  the  Venizelos  regime,  was 
installed  in  his  place.  The  Allies,  on  their  part,  at  once  raised 
the  blockade  and  agreed  to  advance  Greece  a  loan  to  tide  over 
her  present  financial  difficulties. 

For  some  days  afterward  large  and  enthusiastic  pro- 
Venizelos  demonstrations  took  place  in  Athens  and  other  Greek 
cities,  in  which  the  labor  unions  and  the  soldiers  were  reported 
to  take  a  very  prominent  part.  Meanwhile  the  demobilization 
of  the  Greek  army  was  begun  in  good  faith. 

During  this  period  there  had  been  no  further  aggression,  or 
advance,  on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarians.  And  while  there  had 
been  a  number  of  German  officers  present  at  the  demand  for 
the  evacuation  of  Fort  Bupel  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  a  small 
force  of  German  engineers,  all  the  reports  emanating  from 
Bulgaria  indicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  German 
forces  had  been  almost  entirely  drawn  away  from  the  Balkans, 
to  meet  the  gradually  increasing  pressure  that  both  the  Russians 
on  the  eastern  front  and  the  English  and  French  on  the  western 
front  were  bringing  to  exert  on  the  Teutonic  forces.  Being 
practically  left  to  themselves,  for  the  Turks,  too,  had  their  hands 
full  in  their  Asiatic  provinces,  and  considering  the  need  of 
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foreei^  for  garrison  duty  in  conquered  territoryy  espedaU^  in. 
Albania  and  upper  Serbia,  as  well  as  the  army  needed  to  watch, 
the  movements  of  the  Rumanians,  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Bul- 
garians had  more  than  300,000  men  to  spare  for  tiieir  lines 
opposing  those  of  the  Allies  at  SalonikL 

The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  be^i  daily  waxing  stronger. 
At  least  100,000  Serbians  had  been  added  to  their  forces  about 
Saloniki  before  the  beginning  of  August  There  were,  at  this 
time,  about  350,000  French  and  British  soldiers  in  Saloniki,  so 
that  the  total  force  was  not  very  far  short  of  half  a  million. 
General  Mahon,  the  British  commander,  had  gone  to  Egypt,  to 
superintend  the  removal  to  Saloniki  of  the  British  troops  &£re^ 
who  had  been  provided  as  a  defending  force  when  the  danger 
of  a  German  attack  in  that  section  seemed  imnrincBt  These 
forces  were  estimated  at  another  200,000.  Added  tn  this  tiie 
favorable  position  of  the  Allies  from  a  stragetic  point  of  view, 
it  was  obvious,  by  the  middle  of  August,  that  if  active  hestilities 
were  to  break  out  on  the  Saloniki  front  very  diortly,  Hxe  initia- 
tive would  most  likely  come  from  the  Allies. 


PART  IV— AUSTRO-ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

RESUMPTION     OF     OPERATIONS     ON     THE 

ITALIAN     FRONT 

THROUGHOUT  the  early  part  of  March,  1916,  military  oper- 
ations on  the  Italian  front  were  very  restricted.  At  the  end 
of  February  the  atmospheric  conditions,  which  up  till  then  had 
remained  exceptionally  favorable,  changed  suddenly,  giving 
place  to  a  period  of  bad  weather,  with  meteorological  phenomena 
particularly  remarkable  in  that  theater  of  the  operations,  which 
among  all  those  of  the  European  war  is  the  most  Alpine  and  the 
most  difficult.  In  the  mountain  zone  snow  fell  very  heavily, 
causing  frequent  great  avalanches  and  sometimes  the  movement 
of  extensive  snow  fields.  Communications  of  every  kind  were 
seriously  interrupted.  Not  only  shelters  and  huts,  but  in  many 
cases  columns  of  men  and  supplies  on  the  march  were  swept 
away.  The  unceasing  tempest  made  it  difficult  and  in  some  cases 
quite  impossible  to  render  any  aid,  but  owing  to  an  organized 
service  for  such  eventualities,  ample  and  effective  assistance 
was  given  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  This  led  to  ihe  speedy 
restoration  of  communications  and  supplies.  Nevertheless  the 
distressing  but  inevitable  loss  of  human  lives  was  comparatively 
large. 

In  the  lowland  zone  heavy  and  constant  rains  caused  land- 
slides in  the  lines  of  defense  and  shelters.  The  rise  of  the  rivers 
and  the  consequent  floods  soon  made  the  ground  impassable. 
Even  the  main  roads  were  interrupted  at  several  points.  In 
the  whole  theater  of  operations  it  was  a  regular  battle  against 
adverse  circumstances. 
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Austrian  troops  in  many  places  used  the  heavy  snowfall  to 
their  advantage.  By  means  of  mines,  bombs  and  artillery  fire 
they  produced  avalanches  artificially.  Thus  on  March  8,  1916, 
some  damage  was  done  in  this  maimer  to  Itahan  poaitians  in 
the  Lagaznos  zone.  On  the  same  day  Italian  forces  succeeded 
in  puishing  their  lines  forward  ior  a  slight  distance  in  the  zone 
between  the  lofana  peaks  (in  the  Dolomites),  as  well  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  middle  Isonzo  and  in  the  Zagara  sector.  Along  the 
entire  front  vigorous  artillery  fire  was  maintained. 

The  artillery  combat  gxadoally  increased  in  vAem^ice 
during  the  next  few  days,  especially  on  the  Isonzo  front,  indi- 
cating a  resumption  of  offensive  movements.  About  the  middle 
of  March,  1916,  Italian  troops  began  again  to  4ittack  fbd 
Austrian  positions.  On  March  15,  1916,  a  lively  artillery  dud 
and  a  series  of  attacks  and  counterattacks  wBre  repulsed  from 
the  Isonzo  front. 

Italian  infantry  carried  out  a  nmnber  of  Buceeamve  attscks 
in  Hie  region  of  Monte  Rombon  in  the  Plezso  basin  and  cm  the 
height  commanding  the  position  of  Lucxnico,  soatfasast  of  Saai 
Martino  del  Garso.  After  an  intensive  -preparation  Ijy  BCtiBeiy 
fire  the  Anstrians,  on  Mardi  16, 1916,  launched  at  •dvwn  a  mm- 
teratta<^  against  the  positions  conqnered  by  the  Xkalims  tte  *iBy 
before,  but  were  at  first  everywhere  repulsed,  saSBrmg  heavy 
losses. 

T%e  Austrian  concentration  of  artillery  fire,  in  which  gims 
of  all  caliber  were  employed,  lasted  uninterruptedly  throngfamit 
the  day,  forcing  the  Italians  to  evacuate  Ht^  positions  dxEring 
the  course  of  13ie  night. 

The  F^na  sector  of  tlie  Carinthian  fnmt  and  abo  the  Gol  di 
Lana  sector  in  the  Tyrol  were  shelled  by  Kalian  aitiUery.  Ital- 
ian airmen  dropped  bombs  on  Trieste  without  doing  any  damage. 

Again  atmospheric  conditions  enforced  a  lull  in  miUtazy  oper- 
ations during  the  next  few  days  and  bronglit  to  a  sadden  «nd 
what  had  seemed  to  be  an  extensive  oflfensive  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Italian  forces  on  the  Isonzo  f renl 

On  March  17,  1916,  however,  violent  fighting  again  devek>pefl 
on  the  Isonzo  front  in  the  region  of  the  Tolmino  bridgehead.   It 
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began  with  greatly  increased  artillery  activity  along  tiie  entire 
sector  between  Tolmino  and  Flitsch.  Later  that  day  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  launched  an  attack  against  the  Italian  forces  which 
netted  them  considerable  ground  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
bridgehead,  as  well  as  some  500  prisoners. 

The  battle  in  the  Tolmino  sector  continued  on  March  18  and  19, 
1916,  and  to  a  slighter  degree  on  March  20,  1916.  On  the  first 
of  these  three  days  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops  succeeded  in 
advancing  beyond  the  road  between  Celo  and  Ciginj  and  to  the 
west  of  the  St.  Maria  Mountain.  Italian  counterattacks  failed. 
South  of  the  Mrzli,  too,  the  Italians  lost  a  position  and  had  to 
withdraw  toward  Gabrije,  losing  some  300  prisoners.  Increased 
artillery  activity  was  noticeable  on  the  Carinthian  front,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Fella  sector;  in  the  Dolomites,  especially  in  the 
Col  di  Lana  sector ;  in  the  Sugana  Valley  and  at  some  points  on 
the  west  Tyrol  front.  Goritz,  too,  was  again  subjected  to  heavy 
Italian  gunfire. 

On  the  following  day,  March  19,  1916,  fighting  continued  at 
the  Tolmino  bridgehead  as  a  result  of  Italian  efforts  to  conquer 
positions  firmly  in  Austro-Hungarian  hands.  The  niunber  of 
Italians  captured  reached  925  and  the  niunber  of  machine  guns 
taken  was  increased  to  seven.  Several  Italian  attacks  against 
Mrzli  and  Km  (Monte  Nero)  broke  down.  On  the  Rombon 
the  Austro-Hungarians  captured  a  position  and  took  145  Italians 
and  two  machine  guns. 

Lively  fighting  continued  on  the  Carinthian  front.  In  the 
Tjrrol  frontier  district  Italian  artillery  again  held  the  Col  di 
Lana  section  and  some  points  south  of  the  front  under  heavy 
artillery  fire. 

On  the  Goritz  bridgehead  Austro-Hungarians  in  the  morning 
set  fire  to  an  Italian  position  before  the  southern  part  of  Podgora 
Height.  In  the  afternoon  Austro-Hungarian  artillery  shelled 
heavily  the  front  before  the  bridgehead.  During  the  night  they 
ejected  Italian  forces  from  a  trench  before  Bevma. 

Again  on  March  20,  1916,  Italian  counterattacks  against  the 
positions  captured  by  the  Austro-Hungarians  during  the  pre- 
ceding days  failed.  Again  fighting  slowed  down  for  a  few  days. 
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Ab  usas\,  pesnmptian  ot  miiitury  opentians  warn  iiwHraitfd  by 


In  tiie  Bmrereto  zone  on  Maich  23i,  Idlfi*  an  artiUeiy  dnd  was 
followed  <fairin^  tiie  ninfat  by^  AiiatM-HimsuifliL  attacks  against 
Italian  positions  at  Moriviecio,  near  Rio  Comerasn,  and  in  the 
Adige  and  Temgnole  Vallesns.  TiifiBe  were  repolaed.  Throogh- 
ont  1^  theater  of  operatioDs  bad  weather  fimited,  however,  ar- 
tilleiy  action  on  the  Isonzo,  which  was  active  only  near  Tolmino 
and  the  heights  nortiiwest  of  Gontz. 

On  March  2S,  1916,  Italian  artillery  again  bomharded  the 
Doberdo  Platean  (south  of  Goritz),  tiie  FdUa  VaDey  and  varioos 
points  on  the  Tyroieae  front.  East  of  Ploecken  Pass  (on  the 
Gamia  front)  Italian  positions  were  penelzated  and  Italian  at- 
tadcs  repulsed  near  Marter  (Sagnna  Valley) . 

Severe  fighting  took  place  on  March  26, 1916,  at  several  points. 
At  the  Goritz  bridgehead  the  Anstro-Hnngarians  captured  an 
Italian  position  fronting  on  the  northern  portion  of  Podgora 
Heights,  taking  525  prisoners.  Thitxighout  Hae  entire  day  and 
the  following  night  the  Italian  troops  in  vain  attempted  to  regain 
the  positions  which  tibey  had  lost  Hie  day  before  east  of  Ploecfaen 


In  the  Doberdo  sector  on  March  27,  1916,  the  artiUa-y 
again  active  on  both  sides.  Italian  attacks  on  tiie  nodii  dope 
of  Monte  San  Michele  and  near  the  village  of  San  Martino  were 
repulsed.  East  of  Selz  a  severe  engagement  developed. 

In  the  Ploecken  sector  all  Italian  attacks  were  beaten  back 
under  heavy  losses.  Before  tiie  portion  of  fte  Gariailuan  front 
held  by  tiie  Eighth  CSiassazm  Battalion  more  than  fiOO  dead 
Italians  were  observed.  Austro-Hungarian  airmen  dropped 
bombs  on  railroads  in  the  province  of  Venice. 

Especially  severe  fighting  oocorred  once  more  in  tiie  region 
of  the  Cronby  faridgdiead  during  Mardk  27,  28  and  2%  1916.  On 
the  last  of  these  days  the  ItaBans  lost  some  966  prioonca.  With- 
out cessation  the  guns  tiiundered  on  both  odes  on  tiiese  three 
days  on  the  Dob^nio  Plateau,  akng  the  Fella  and  Ploecken  sec- 
tors, in  the  Dolomites  and  to  the  east  of  Sdte.  Scattered  Italian 
attacks   at   various   pointe  failed.     Then,   witii  the  end   of 
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March,  the  weather  again  necessitated  a  stoppage  of  military 
operations. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  territory  in  which  most  of 
this  fighting  occurred  was  rendered  by  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  London  "Times"  who,  in  part,  says : 

"There  is  no  prospect  on  earth  quite  like  the  immense  irreg- 
ular crescent  of  serrated  peak  and  towering  mountain  wall  that 
is  thrown  around  Italy  on  the  nortii,  as  it  unrolls  itself  from  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  How  often  one  has  gazed  at 
it  in  sheer  delight  over  its  bewildering  wealth  of  contrasting 
color  and  fantastic  form,  its  effect  of  light  and  shade  and 
measureless  space !  But  now,  for  these  many  months  past,  keen 
eyes  have  been  bent  upon  it;  eyes,  not  of  the  artist  or  the  poet, 
but  those  of  the  soldier. 

"It  was  such  a  pair  of  military  eyes  that  I  had  beside  me  a 
day  or  two  ago,  as  I  stood  upon  the  topmost  roofs  of  a  high 
tower,  in  a  certain  little  town  in  northern  Italy,  where  much 
history  has  been  made  of  late ;  and,  since  the  owner  of  the  eyes 
was  likewise  the  possessor  of  a  very  well-ordered  mind  and  a 
gift  of  lucid  exposition,  I  found  myself  able  to  grasp  the  main 
elements  of  the  extraordinarily  complex  strategic  problem  with 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  army  have  had  to  grapple.  As  I 
looked  and  listened  I  felt  that  tiie  chapter  which  Italy  is  con- 
tributing to  the  record  of  the  greatest  war  of  all  time  is  one  of 
which  she  will  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  when  she  has  at 
length  brought  it  to  its  victorious  conclusion. 

"There  are  few  such  viewpoints  as  this.  In  the  luminous  still- 
ness of  a  perfect  morning  of  the  Italian  summer  I  could  look 
north,  and  east,  and  west,  upon  more  than  a  third  of  tiie  battle 
line,  that  goes  snaking  among  the  mountains  from  near  the 
Swiss  frontier  to  the  Adriatic.  And  what  a  length  of  line  it  is ! 
In  England  some  people  seem  to  think  this  is  a  little  war  that 
Italy  has  on  hand,  little  in  comparison  with  the  campaigns  in 
France  and  Russia.  But  it  is  not  small,  weighed  even  in  that 
exacting  balance.  The  front  measures  out  at  over  450  miles, 
which  is  not  very  far  short  of  tiie  length  of  ribbon  of  trench  and 
earUiwork  that  is  drawn  across  western  Europe. 
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^Here,  as  there,  every  yard  is  held  and  guarded.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  not  a  continuous  row  of  sentries ;  for  on  the  Aaiatro- 
Italian  front  there  are  places  where  the  natural  barriws  are 
impassable  even  for  the  Alpine  troops,  who  will  climb  to  the 
aerie  of  the  eagles.  But  wherever  nature  has  not  barred  the  way 
against  both  sides  alike  the  trenches  and  fortified  galleries  run, 
stretchmg  across  the  saddle  between  two  inaccessible  peaks, 
ringing  around  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain,  dipping  it  into  the  val- 
ley, and  then  rising  again  to  the  very  summit  or  passing  over  it. 

'^There  are  guns  everywhere — ^madiine  guns,  mountain  guns, 
field  guns,  huge  guns  of  position,  &-inch,  10-inch,  12-inch — which 
have  been  dragged  or  carried  with  all  their  mountings,  their 
equipment,  their  tools  and  appurtenances,  up  to  their  stations, 
it  may  be,  8,000,  4,000,  6,000  feet  above  the  level.  And  at  those 
heights  are  the  larders  of  shell  whidi  must  always  be  kept  full 
so  that  the  camivoroufi  mouths  of  the  man-eaters  may  not  go 
hungry  even  for  the  single  hour  of  the  single  day  which,  at  any 
point,  an  attack  may  develop. 

''Such  is  the  Icmg  Italian  battle  line.  When  you  know  what 
it  is  you  are  not  surprised  that  here  and  thc^e,  and  now  and 
again,  it  i^ould  bend  and  give  a  little  before  an  ea^ny  better 
supplied  with  heavy  artillery,  and  much  favored  by  the  topo- 
graphical conditions ;  for  he  has  the  higher  mountain  passes  be- 
hind him  instead  of  in  front,  and  is  coming  down  the  greet  Al- 
pine stairway  instead  of  going  up. 

''That  of  course  is  the  salient  feature  of  the  campaign.  The 
Italians  are  going  up,  the  Austriana  coming,  or  trjdng  to  come, 
down.  On  the  loftiar  uplands,  range  beyond  range,  in  enemy 
territory,  the  Austrians  before  the  war  had  their  forts  and  forti- 
fied posts  and  their  strategic  roads ;  and  almost  everywhere  along 
tiie  front  they  have  (^serving  stations  which  overlook,  at  greater 
or  less  distance,  the  Italian  lines.  Thus  the  Italians  have  had  to 
make  their  advance,  and  build  their  trenches,  and  place  their 
guns,  in  the  face  of  an  aiemy  who  lies  generally  much  above 
them,  sometimes  so  much  above  them  that  he  can  watch  than 
from  his  nests  of  earth  and  rock  aa  though  he  were  soanng  in 
an  aeroplane.'' 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 

THB      SPRING     OF     1916     ON     THE     AUSTBO- 

ITALIAN      FRONT 

DURING  the  early  part  of  the  sprinsr  of  1916,  a  large  ninnber 
of  aigagements  took  place  at  many  scattered  points  along 
the  entire  Austro-Italian  front.  Neith^  side  apparently  had 
determined  as  yet  upon  any  (fefinite  plan  of  operations,  or,  if 
they  had,  they  took  special  pains  to  avoid  a  premature  disclosnre. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  fighting  which  occurred  was  little  more 
than  of  a  reconnoitering  nature.  Each  side  attempted  with  all 
the  facilities  at  its  command  to  improve  its  positions,  even  if 
only  in  a  small  way,  and  to  find  out  weak  spots  in  the  lines  of 
its  adversary.  It  was  only  natural  that  daring  the  process  of 
this  type  of  warfare,  fortune  should  smile  one  day  on  one  side 
and  tun  its  back  promptly  the  next  day. 

Dming*  the  first  week  of  April,  1916,  there  was  little  to  report 
anjrwhere  along  the  front.  On  tiie  6th,  however,  considerable 
artiHery  activity  developed  along  the  Isomso  front,  where  the 
Italians  shelled  once  more  the  cily  of  Goritz.  This  activity  grad- 
ually increased  in  vdiemence.  At  tiie  end  of  about  two  wedcs 
it  decreased  slig^ly  for  a  few  days,  only  to  be  taken  up  again 
with  renewed  vigor  and  to  be  maintained  with  hardly  a  break 
during  the  balance  of  April,  1916. 

Coincident  with  this  artillery  duel  tiiere  devdx^^  a  series  of 
violent  engagements  on  the  Carso  plateaa  to  the  east  of  the  lower 
Isonzo.  The  first  of  these  occurred  on  April  12,  1916,  when 
Italian  advance  detachments  approached  Austrian  trenches  be- 
tween Monte  San  Michelo  and  San  Martino,  wrecking  them  with 
hand  grenades  and  bombs.  Another  aigagement  of  somewhat 
greater  importance  occurred  on  April  22,  1916,  east  of  Selz. 
Italian  infantry,  supported  by  artillery,  despite  obstinate  resist- 
ance occxqiied  strong  trenches  850  meters  long.  The  Austrians 
reeeiving  reenf orcements,  violently  counterattacked  twice  during 
the  nighty  the  second  time  succeeding  in  retaking  part  of  the  lost 
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trenches.  After  a  deadly  hand-to-hand  struggle  in  which  tiie 
Austrians  suffered  severely,  the  Italians  drove  them  out,  captur- 
ing 133,  including  six  officers,  two  machine  guns,  200  rifles,  sev- 
eral flame  throwers,  and  numerous  cases  of  ammunition  and 
bombs. 

The  following  day,  April  23,  1916,  Austrian  artillery  of  all 
calibers  violently  shelled  the  trenches  occupied  east  of  Selz,  oblig- 
ing the  Italians  to  evacuate  a  small  section  north  of  the  Selz 
Valley,  which  was  especially  exposed  to  the  Austrian  fire.  An- 
other strong  attack,  supported  by  a  very  destructive  gunfire 
was  launched  by  the  Austrians  against  these  trenches  on  April 
25,  1916,  and  enabled  them  to  reoccupy  some  of  the  ground  pre- 
viously lost. 

Two  days  later  the  Italians  attempted  to  regain  these  positions. 
At  first  they  succeeded  in  entering  the  Austrian  trenches  on  a 
larger  front  than  they  had  held  originally,  but  when  they  mani- 
fested an  intention  to  continue  the  attack,  the  Austro-Hungari- 
ans,  by  counterattacks  drove  them  into  their  former  positions 
and  even  ejected  them  from  these  in  bitter  hand-to-hand  fighting, 
thereby  regaining  all  their  former  positions. 

During  the  balance  of  April,  and  up  to  May  15,  1916,  military 
operations  on  the  entire  Isonzo  front  were  restricted  to  artillery 
bombardments,  which,  however,  at  various  times,  became  ex- 
tremely violent,  especially  so  with  respect  to  Goritz  and  the  sur- 
rounding positions. 

In  the  next  sector,  the  Doberdo  Plateau,  much  the  same  condi- 
tion was  prevalent.  From  the  1st  of  April,  until  the  middle  of 
May,  1916,  there  was  always  more  or  less  artillery  activity. 
Occasionally  infantry  engagements  of  varying  importance  and 
extent  would  occur.  On  April  7,  1916,  the  Italians  were  driven 
back  from  some  advanced  saps.  South  of  Mrzlivrh,  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  conquered  Italian  positions,  taking  forty- 
three  prisoners  and  one  machine  gun. 

Again  on  the  9th,  hand-to-hand  fighting,  preceded  by  bomb 
throwing,  was  reported  on  the  Mrzlivrh  front.  Another  attack, 
launched  early  in  the  morning  of  April  13,  1916,  by  the  Aus- 
trians, lasted  throughout  the  day,  with  varjring  fortune,  but 
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finally  resulted  in  a  success  for  the  Italians.  On  April  14,  1916» 
tiie  Austro-Hungfarians  captured  an  Italian  position  at  Mrzlivrh 
and  repdbed  several  counterattacks.  The  Italians  suffered  heavy 
losses.  Artillery  vi^rously  shelled  the  Italian  positions  at 
Flitsch  and  Hontebra. 

Other  violent  engagements  took  place  on  the  Doberdo  Plateau 
on  April  27,  May  9, 10, 12,  and  13,  without,  however,  having  any 
influence  on  the  general  situation. 

In  all  the  other  sectors  very  much  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vafled.  Artillery  fire  was  maintained  on  both  sides  almost  con- 
stantly. Infantry  attacks  were  launched  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  slightest  opportunity  offered  itself.  Scarcely  any  of 
these,  however,  resulted  in  any  noticeable  advantage  to  either 
side,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  whenever  one  side  would 
register  a  slight  gain,  the  other  side  immediatdy  would  respond 
by  counterattack  and  frequently  nullify  all  previous  successes. 
Comparatively  unimportant  and  restricted,  though,  as  most  of 
this  fighting  was,  it  was  so  only  because  it  exerted  practically  no 
influence  on  the  general  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  display  of  valor  and  persistence  that 
can  be  imagined  and,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  occurred,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  spectacular  periods 
of  the  war  on  the  Austro-ItaKan  front. 

Of  these  many  local  operations  there  were  only  a  few  which 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  need  to  be  mentioned  spe- 
cifically. 

One  of  these  was  a  series  of  engagements  in  the  Ledro  Valley, 
souliiwest  of  Riva  and  west  of  Lake  Garda.  There  the  Italians 
on  April  11,  1916,  by  systematic  offensive  actions,  pushed  their 
occupation  of  the  heights  north  of  Rio  Tonale,  between  Concei 
Valley  and  Lake  Garda.  Efficaciously  supported  by  their  artil- 
lery, tiaair  infantry  carried  with  the  bayonet  a  strong  line  of  in- 
trencfaments  and  redoubts  along  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
Pari  Cimadoro  and  the  crags  of  Monte  Sperone.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  April  12,  1916,  the  Austro-Hungarians,  by 
violent  surprise  attacks,  succeeded  in  rushing  a  part  of  the 
trendies  taken  by  the  Italians  at  Monte  Sperone.    In  the  even- 
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ing,  after  an  intense  preparation  by  artiUery,  Italian  infantry 
counterattacked,  reoccupying  the  lost  positions,  after  a  deadly 
hand-to-hand  struggle  and  extending  their  occupation  to  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Sperone.  This  was  followed  by  a  still  further 
extension  on  April  16,  1916. 

Much  of  the  fighting  involved  positions  on  mountain  peaks 
of  great  height,  creating  difficulties  for  both  the  attacker  and 
the  defender,  which  at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  almost  insur- 
mountable. Of  this  type  of  warfare  in  the  high  mountains,  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  "Times"  gives  the  following 
vivid  description : 

'The  Italian  dispositions  are  very  complete,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  Alpini  warfare,  which 
the  Italians  have  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection.  They 
are  not  the  only  mountaineers  in  the  world,  nor  the  only  people 
to  possess  warriors  famous  on  the  hillside,  but  they  were  the 
first  people  in  Europe,  except  the  Swiss,  to  organize  mountain 
warfare  scientifically,  and  in  their  Alpine  groups  they  possess 
a  force  unrivaled  for  combat  in  the  higher  mountains.  The 
Alpini  are  individualists  who  think  and  act  for  themselves  and 
so  can  fight  for  themselves.    They  are  the  cream  of  the  army. 

"Locally  recruited,  they  know  every  track  and  cranny  of  the 
hills,  which  have  no  terrors  for  them  at  any  season,  and  their 
self-contained  groups,  which  are  practically  the  equivalent  of  di- 
visions, contain  very  tough  fighters  and  have  achieved  remark- 
able results  during  the  war.  Their  equipment,  clothing,  artillery, 
and  transport  are  all  well  adapted  to  mountain  warfare,  and  as 
the  whole  frontier  has  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  well  studied 
from  every  point  of  view,  the  Italians  are  at  a  great  advantage 
in  the  hills. 

"There  is  nothing  new  about  these  troops,  whose  turnout  and 
tactics  have  been  a  subject  of  admiration  for  many  years,  but 
in  this  war  much  has  changed,  in  the  Alps  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
use  of  the  heaviest  artillery  in  the  mountains  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  changes.  One  finds  oneself  under  the  fire  of 
twelve-inch  howitzers  from  the  other  side  of  mountains  10,000 
feet  high,  and  it  is  no  extraordinary  experience  to  find  Italian 
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heavy  howitzers  ahdtering  behind  precipices  rising  sheer  up 
several  thousand  fed;,  and  fighting  with  Austrian  guns  ten  miles 
distant,  and  beyond  one,  if  not  two,  high  ranges  of  hills.  One 
imagines  that  the  Austrians  must  have  many  twelve-inch  how- 
it2aers  to  spare,  for  there  are,  to  give  an  example,  a  couple  near 
Mauthen,  beyond  the  crest  of  the  Camic  Alps,  and  other  h^ivy 
artlUery  in  tiie  same  district  hidden  in  caverns.  In  these  cav- 
erns, which  are  extremely  hard  to  locate,  they  are  secure  against 
shrapnel  and  cannot  be  seen  hy  airmen.  I  tajucy  the  Austrians 
use  galleries  with  several  gun  positions,  which  are  used  in  turn. 

"This  style  of  fighting  compels  the  Italians  to  follow  suit,  or 
at  least  it  is  supposed  to  do  so,  and  then,  as  no  road  m^ins  no 
heavy  guns,  there  comes  in  tiie  Italian  engineer,  the  roadmaker, 
and  the  mason,  and  in  the  art  of  roadmaking  the  Italian  is 
supreme. 

"They  are  very  wonderful,  these  mountain  roads.  They  play 
with  the  Alps  and  make  impossibilities  possible.  Thanks  to 
them,  and  to  the  filovia,  or  air  railway  on  chains,  it  is  possible 
to  proceed  from  point  to  point  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  keep 
garrisons  and  posts  well  supplied.  The  telephones  run  every- 
where, and  observing  statioos  on  <ttie  highest  peaks  enable  Italian 
howitzers  to  make  €nve  of  their  aim«  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  Italians  do  not  trust  too  much  to  thedr  telephones 
and  will  not  regret  the  absence  of  good  flag  signalers.  When 
large  forces  are  operating,  and  many  shells  bursting,  the  tele- 
phone is  of  ten  a  broken  reed.  The  motor  lorries,  with  about 
a  one  and  one-half  ton  of  useful  load,  get  about  wherever  there 
is  a  road,  and  the  hanc^y  little  steam  tractors,  wfaidi  make  light 
of  dragging  the  heaviest  guns  up  the  steepest  gradients,  are 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  defense.  At  the  turns  of  bad  zigzags, 
the  Italians  have  a  remarkable  drill  for  men  on  the  drag  ropes, 
and  in  fact  all  difficulties  hove  been  overcome. 

"I  recall  some  Italian  batteries  mounted  at  an  elevation  of 
about  9,000  feet,  of  which  each  gun  wei^^d  eleven  tons,  the 
carrisige  five  tons,  and  the  platform,  which  was  divided  into 
sections,  thirty  tons.  These  guns,  the  battery  ofiicers  declared, 
were  brought  up  from  the  plains  by  a  new  mountain  road  in 
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seven  hours,  and  placed  in  position  on  these  platforms  five  hours 
later.  It  is  all  a  question  of  roads,  but  the  fUovia  can  carry  400 
kilos,  and  any  gun  under  that  weight  can  get  up  to  a  peak  by 
way  of  the  air. 

"It  is  all  very  marvelous  and  very  perfect,  and  the  Italians  are 
also  adepts  at  trench  building,  and  make  them  most  artistically. 
The  only  objection  I  can  see  to  the  mountain  road  is  that,  when 
the  enemy  gets  a  hold  of  the  territory  which  they  serve,  he  has 
the  benefit  of  them.  This  is  true  of  Trentino  operations  now, 
and  the  enemy  has  many  more  roads  at  his  disposal  than  the  old 
maps  show.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  Italians  do  not 
immerse  themselves  a  little  too  much  in  these  means  of  war 
and  lose  sight  a  little  of  the  ends,  but  over  nine-tenths  of  Italy's 
frontier  the  war  is  Alpine,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  Italian 
soldiers  have  brought  the  art  of  mountain  fighting  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  has  never  attained  before. 

"The  Italian  Alpine  group  varies  in  strength  and  composition. 
It  usually  has  the  local  Alpine  batallions  reenforced  by  the 
mountaineers  of  Piedmont,  and  completed,  when  necessary,  by 
line  infantry,  who  usually  act  in  the  lower  valleys,  leaving  the 
high  peaks  to  the  mountaineers.  Artillery  is  added  according 
to  needs — ^mountain,  field,  and  heavy — while  there  are  engineers 
in  plenty,  and  the  mule  transport  is  very  good. 

"The  Alpini  wear  a  good  hobnailed  boot  for  ordinary  service, 
but  for  work  on  the  ice  the  heel  of  the  boot  is  taken  off,  and  an 
iron  clamp  with  ice  nails  substituted.  For  mountaineering  feats 
they  often  use  scarpe  da  gatto,  or  cat  shoes,  made  of  string  soles 
with  felt  uppers,  which  are  more  lasting  than  the  Pyrenean 
straw  sandals.  The  Gavetta,  or  mess  tin  of- the  Alpini,  is  very 
practical.  It  is  of  the  same  shape  as  ours,  but  a  little  deeper, 
and  has  a  reserve  of  spirit  at  the  base  and  a  spirit  lamp,  enabling 
the  Alpini  to  make  coffee  or  heat  their  wine.  They  use  racquets 
or  skis  on  the  snow,  and  carry  either  the  alpenstock  or  the  ice  ax. 

"I  did  not  realize  before  coming  here  that  trench  warfare,  and 
the  close  proximity  of  hostile  trenches,  had  become  as  usual  in 
the  mountains  as  in  the  plains.  The  defenses  are,  of  course,  not 
continuous  over  such  a  long,  and  in  parts,  impassable  line,  but 
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tend  to  concentrate  at  the  passes  and  other  points  of  tactical 
importance.  But  here  the  adversaries  draw  together,  and  one 
often  finds  lines  only  separated  by  twenty  yards. 

"The  Alpini  are  usually  as  much  deprived  of  the  power  of 
maneuvering  as  their  comrades  in  the  plains,  and  all  that  is  left 
for  them  is  to  act  by  surprise.  They  have  a  system  of  attacking 
by  infiltration  forward,  not  so  very  dissimilar  from  Boer  meth- 
ods, and  they  have  a  number  of  devices  and  surprises  which 
repay  study. 

"Their  enemy  is  worthy  of  them,  for  the  chamois  hunters,  the 
foresters,  the  cragsmen  of  the  Austrian  Alps  are  no  mean  antag- 
onists, as  all  of  us  know  who  have  shot  and  climbed  with  them. 
Very  fine  men,  they  shoot  quick  and  straight,  and  when  an 
officer  of  Alpini  tells  us  not  to  dally  to  admire  the  scenery,  be- 
cause we  are  within  view  of  an  Austrian  post  within  easy  range, 
we  recall  old  days  and  make  no  difficulty  about  complying. 

"The  Germans  trained  their  Alpine  corps  here  before  it  went 
to  Serbia,  and  the  Italians  made  many  prisoners  from  it — ^Ba- 
varians, Westphalians,  and  East  Prussians.  So  at  least  I  am 
told  by  officers  of  Alpini  who  fought  with  it,  and  it  is  certainly 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  German  artillery  has  been,  and 
is  now,  cooperating  with  the  Austrians  on  the  Italian  front. 

"The  Alpini  hold  their  positions  winter  and  summer  on  the 
highest  peaks  and  have  made  a  great  name  for  themselves.  They 
have  lost  heavily,  and  the  avalanches  have  also  taken  a  serious 
toll  of  them.  One  parts  with  them  with  regret,  for  they  are 
indeed  very  fine  fellows,  and  the  war  they  wage  is  very  hard. 

"One  point  more.  Pasubio  is  not  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in 
Italian  hands,  but  snow  fell  there  in  the  end  of  May  and  will 
fall  again  at  the  end  of  August.  The  time  allowed  for  big  things 
in  the  Alps  by  big  armies  is  strictly  limited.  Also  we  must  re- 
member that  there  are  winter  defenses  to  be  made  in  the  snow, 
and  summer  defenses  to  be  made  in  the  earth  and  rock.  The 
Austrians  were  clever  in  attacking  the  other  day,  just  as  the 
snow  defenses  had  crumbled  and  the  summer  defenses  had  not 
been  completed.  The  barbed-wire  chevaux-de-frise  are  often 
covered  by  snow  in  a  night  and  have  to  be  renewed.    When  the 
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snow  thaws,  all  this  jumble  of  obstacles  reappears  tangled  to- 
gether. 

''Other  ghastly  sights  also  reappear,  like  the  600  Austrian 
corpses  on  Monte  Nero — almost  awe-inspiring  of  heights. 
They  had  fallen  in  the  snow  which  had  covered  them.  In  the 
sunmier  they  reappeared  one  morning  in  strange  attitudes, 
frozen  hard  and  lifelike,  and  gave  the  Italian  garrison  their  first 
fright.*' 

On  April  11,  1916,  in  the  Monte  Adamello  zone,  while  a  heavy 
storm  was  raging,  Italian  detachments  attacked  the  Austrian 
positions  on  the  rocky  crags  of  the  Lobbia  Alta  and  the  Dosson 
di  Genova,  jutting  out  from  the  glaciers  at  an  altitude  of  3,300 
meters,  (10,918  feet).  On  the  evening  of  April  12,  1916,  they 
completely  carried  the  positions,  fortifying  themselves  in  them 
and  taking  thirty-one  prisoners,  including  one  officer  and  one 
machine  gun. 

The  next  day,  April  13,  1916,  saw  some  severe  fighting  in  the 
Sugana  Valley  in  the  Dolomites,  where  Italian  troops  carried 
with  the  bayonet,  a  position  at  Santosvaldo,  west  of  the  Sargan- 
agna  torrent,  taking  seventy-four  prisoners,  including  five 
officers. 

Three  days  later,  April  17,  1916,  Italian  Alpine  troops  in  the 
Monte  Adamello  zone,  occupied  and  strengthened  the  Monte  Val 
di  Fumo  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  3,402  meters  (11,161  feet) . 

During  the  night  of  April  18, 1916,  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  important  exploits  of  this  period  was  executed.  In  the  upper 
Cordevole  zone  Italian  troops,  after  successful  mining  opera- 
tions, attacked  Austrian  positions  on  the  Col  di  Lana  and  occu- 
pied the  western  ridge  of  Monte  Ancora.  The  Austrian  detach- 
ment occupying  the  trenches  was  mostly  killed.  The  Italians 
took  as  prisoners  164  Eaiserj&gers,  including  nine  officers. 

This  successful  operation  of  the  Italians  was  of  exceptional 
importance.  The  Col  di  Lana  is  a  mountain  4,815  feet  high, 
which  forms  a  natural  barrier  in  the  valley  of  Livinallengo  and 
protects  the  road  of  the  Dolomites  from  Falzarego  to  the  Pordoi 
Pass  and  dominates  the  road  to  Caprile.  The  Italians  had  al- 
ready occupied  Col  di  Lana,  but  could  not  drive  the  Austrians 
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from  its  western  peak,  where  an  entire  battalion  of  Alpine 
troops,  Kaiser jagers,  was  strongrly  intrenched  and  protected 
by  semipermanent  fortifications  with  field  and  machine  guns. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Italians  to  attack  the  enemy's  posi* 
tions,  within  range  of  the  Austrian  artillery  on  Mount  Sief, 
which  is  nearly  on  the  same  level,  so  the  entire  western  margin  of 
Col  di  Lana  was  carefully  and  patiently  mined,  an  undertaking 
which  probably  took  months  of  hard  work,  and  several  tons  of 
high  explosives  were  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the 
whole  side  of  the  mountain  above  which  the  enemy  was  in- 
trenched. 

The  explosion  that  followed  was  terrific.  The  earth  shook  as 
if  rocked  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  havoc  wrought  was  so  great 
that  out  of  the  1,000  Austrians  who  held  the  position,  only  164 
survived. 

Of  course,  the  Austrians  launched  many  counterattacks 
against  this  new  strong  position  of  the  Italians.  But  the  latter 
had  fortified  it  so  well  that  all  attempts  of  their  opponents  to  dis- 
lodge them  failed. 

Considerable  further  fighting  also  occurred  during  the  second 
half  of  April,  1916,  and  the  first  half  of  May,  1916,  in  the  Ada- 
mello  zone,  adjoining  the  Camonica  Valley,  especially  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Tonale  Pass.  The  same  was  true  of  the  Tofana  sector 
on  the  upper  Boite.  But  though  spectacular,  the  results  were  of 
comparatively  small  importance. 


CHAPTER    XXV 


THE     AUSTRIAN     MAY     DRIVE     IN     THE 

TRBNTINO 

ABOUT  May  15,  1916,  the  Italians  were  at  the  gates  of  Ro- 
-"-vereto,  less  than  twelve  miles  south  of  Trent  and  seriously 
threatening  that  city.  East  of  Rovereto  the  Italian  Hnes  ran 
along  the  drest  of  Doss  di  Somme  to  tiie  Monte  Maggie  beyond 
Val  Terragnolo  and  then  northward  to  Sog^o  d'Aspio.  The  Aus- 
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trian  forts  of  Folgaria  and  Lavarone  compelled  the  Italians  to 
follow  tiie  frontier  as  far  as  Val  Sugana,  where  they  occupied 
good  strategical  positions  on  Austrian  territory  and  held  Ron- 
segno,  on  the  railroad  between  Borgo  and  Trent.  Further  north 
the  Italians  held  dominating  positions  in  front  of  the  Austrian 
forts  at  Fabonti  and  Monte  Cola. 

During  tiie  preceding  months  the  Austrian  forces  along  the 
Italian  front  had  gradually  been  increased,  until  they  now  num- 
bered about  thirty-eight  divisions.  Of  these,  it  was  estimated 
that  sixteen  divisions,  or  over  300,000  men  had  been  massed  by 
May  15,  1916,  between  tiie  Adige  and  Brenta  Rivers.  Artillery, 
too,  in  comparatively  great  quantity  and  of  as  heavy  caliber  as 
the  country  permitted,  had  been  assembled. 

Suddenly  on  May  15,  1916,  the  Austrians  along  the  Trentino 
front  followed  up  an  intense  bombardment  which  had  lasted 
throughout  May  14,  1916,  with  an  attack  by  large  masses  of  in- 
fantry against  the  Italian  positions  between  the  Adige  and  the 
upper  Astico.  Although  the  Italians  valiantly  resisted  the  first 
onrush  they  had  finally  to  give  way,  losing  some  2,500  men  and 
sixty-five  officers.  Austrian  troops  have  occupied  Italian  posi- 
tions on  Armentara  Ridge,  south  of  the  Sugana  Valley,  on  tiie 
Folgarone  Plateau,  north  of  Cagnolo  Valley  and  south  of  Ro- 
vereto.  On  the  Oberdo  Plateau  they  entered  trenches  east  of 
Monfakone,  capturing  five  officers  and  150  soldiers  belonging  to 
five  different  Italian  cavalry  regiments. 

The  following  vivid  picture  of  the  vehemence  of  the  Austrian 
attack  is  given  in  the  "Comere  della  Sera" : 

"The  Austrians  have  opened  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  defense 
which  we  have  won  by  heavy  sacrifices  beyond  our  frontier.  They 
have  beaten  witii  a  hurricane  of  fire  upon  our  Alpine  line  at 
its  most  delicate  point,  striving  with  desperate  fury  to  penetrate 
into  Italian  territory.  This  is  the  hardest  moment  of  our  war ; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  violent  assaults  of  the  whole 
European  war. 

"The  battle  rages  furiously. .  The  Austrian  attack  is  being 
made  with  colossal  forces  in  the  narrow  zone  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Val  Sugana.   The  enemy  had  asembled  fourteen  divisions 
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of  his  bfGst  tvoops.    An  Ausferiait  officer  wko  WM  taken  priscnuer 
said: 

^  'You  are  not  far  from  the  truth  in  reekonimr  tiutit  tkore 
are  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  yen*  These  comprise 
1^  armies  of  Dankl,  Koevess,  and  the  Boroe^i^  and  these  ar^ 
mies  are  served  by  unlimited  artillery.  More  than  two  them- 
sand  pieces  are  raining  on  a  twenty-five-mile  front  projectiles 
of  aU  caUbers/ '' 

'"On  Sunday  morning,  May  14, 1916,  three  sdiadows  approaehed 
the  Italian  trenches.  As  they  advanced  th^  were  recognized 
as  Austrian.  Slav  deserters.    TH^  said : 

**  'The  attack  has  been  ordered  for  to^norrow.  The  tasmbard- 
ment  will  last  from  dawn  to  6  p.  WLy  when  the  infantry^  will 
attack.' 

""The  information  was  esact.  A  bombardment  of  incrediUe 
violence  began.  Aeroplanes  regulated  the  fire  of  a  15-inch  naval 
gun,  which  sent  five  projectiles  on  the  town  of  Asn^o.  After 
the  bombardment  had  ceased  the  first  infantry  attadc  came. 
The  troops  attacked  en  masse,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  attacks  were 
made  from  the  Adige  to  tiie  Val  Sugana.  Four  onslkoghis  were 
made  on  Zugna  Torta.  Our  machine  guns  cut  down  the  blue 
masses  of  men ;  the  wire  entanglements  were  heaped  wilii  dead. 
The  bombardment  had  destroyed  all  the  first  fine  trenches.  The 
infantry  then  hurled  itself  against  the  advance  posts  of  the 
Val  Terragnolo.  The  Alpini,  deafened  by  twehe  hours  of  bom- 
bardment, defended  every  foot  of  the  ground,  fighting  always  in 
snow.  Three  terrible  bayonet  count^attacks  laeerated  ihe  Aus- 
trian lines,  but  the  assailants  were  innumerable,  saA  no  help 
could  come,  as  the  entire  front  was  in  action.  The  Alpini  who 
remained,  so  few  in  number,  threw  themselves  on  the  enemy^ 
again,  permitting  the  retirement  of  liie  main  body  to  the  Hue 
running  from  Malga  Milegna  to  Soglio  d^Aspio.  E^ven  her^ 
there  was  one  avalanche  of  fire.  The  enmay  artillery  ImA  been^ 
pouring  explosives  on  these  positions  for  ten  hours.  The  enemy 
infantry  here  attacking  were  annihilated  and  iiie  enemy  dead 
fill  the  valleys,  but  fresh  troops  swarmed  up  from  all  parts. 

"Night  fell  on  the  first  day's  slaughter." 
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The  following  day.  May  16, 1916,  the  Austrians  attacked  again 
the  Italian  positions  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Zugna  Torta 
in  tiie  Lagarina  Valley  in  five  assaults.  In  the  zone  between  the 
Val  Terragnolo  and  the  upper  Astico  a  violent  concentrated  fire 
from  the  Austrian  artillery  of  all  calibers  forced  the  Italians  to 
abandon  their  advanced  positions.  In  tiie  Asiago  sector  per- 
sistent attacks  were  repulsed.  In  the  Sugana  Valley  the  Aus- 
trians vigorously  attacked  between  the  Val  Maggio  bridgehead 
and  Monte  CoUo.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  Austrians  were 
increased  to  forty-one  officers  and  6,200  men,  and  the  booty  to 
seventeen  machine  guns  and  thirteen  guns.  Along  the  whole 
remaining  front  there  was  artillery  fire.  Sporadic  infantry  at- 
tacks were  made  in  tiie  San  Pellegrino  Valley,  the  upper  But,  at 
Monte  Nero,  Mrzli,  the  Tolmino  zone,  the  northern  slopes  of 
Monte  San  Michele,  the  region  east  of  Seltz,  and  Monf alcone. 

Austrian  aeroplanes  shelled  Castel  Tesino,  Capedaletto,  Mon- 
tebelluna,  and  the  stations  at  Camia  and  Gemona.  Italian  aero- 
planes shelled  Dellach  and  Kotsschach  in  the  Gail  Valley. 

The  shelling  of  Zugna  Torta  was  renewed  on  May  17,  1916, 
when  five  attacks  against  the  Italian  positions  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses. 

Meanwhile  artillery  fire  continued  against  the  Italian  posi- 
tions between  Val  Terragnolo  and  the  upper  Astico.  After 
three  days  of  intense  and  uninterrupted  artillery  fire  the  Italians 
abandoned  their  positions  on  Zugna  Torta  on  May  18,  1916,  but 
repulsed  two  attacks  against  their  positions  further  south.  The 
Italians  also  abandoned  their  line  of  resistance  between  Monte 
Soglio  d'Aspio  and  retired  upon  other  prepared  positions. 

Zugna  Torta,  the  ridge  running  down  upon  Rovereto,  between 
Val  Lagarina  and  Vallarsa,  was  a  dangerously  exposed  salient. 
The  western  slopes  were  commanded  by  the  fire  of  the  Austrian 
artillery  positions  at  Biaena,  north  of  More,  on  the  western  side 
of  Val  Lagarina,  and  the  rest  of  the  position  lay  open  to  Ghello 
and  Fenocchio,  east  of  Rovereto.  The  Italians  had  never  been 
able  to  push  forward  their  lines  on  either  side  of  this  salient. 
Biaena  blocked  the  way  on  the  west,  and  the  advance  east  of 
Vallarsa  was  held  up  by  the  formidable  group  of  fortifications 
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on  the  Folgaria  Plateau.  When  the  Austrians  attacked  Zugna 
Torta,  under  cover  of  a  converging  artillery  fire,  the  position 
quickly  became  untenable. 

On  the  same  day  the  Austrians,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  between  Italy  and  Austria,  crossed  the 
Italian  frontier  in  the  Lago  di  Garda  region  and  estaUished  them- 
selves on  the  Costabella,  a  ridge  of  the  Monte  Baido,  between 
the  lake  and  the  Lagarina  Valley.  At  this  point,  where  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  met  with  the  greatest  success,  the  Italians  were 
driven  back  four  miles  from  the  positions  on  Austrian  soil  which 
they  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  attack  and  which  they  had 
held  early  in  the  war. 

The  Austrian  advance  was  well  maintained  on  the  following 
day.  May  19,  1916,  when  the  Italians  were  driven  from  tiieir 
positions  on  the  Col  Santo,  almost  directly  to  the  west  of  Monte 
Maggio  captured  the  day  before,  between  the  Val  di  Terragnolo 
and  the  Val  Arsa. 

By  that  time  the  number  of  Italians  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Austrians  since  May  15,  1916,  had  increased  to  257  officers  and 
13,000  men  and  the  booty  to  109  guns,  including  twelve  how- 
itzers, and  sixty-eight  machine  guns. 

An  Austrian  dispatch  forwarded  at  that  time  from  Trent  tells 
of  the  violent  fighting  which  was  in  progress  in  the  zone  of  Monte 
Adamello  and  the  Tonale  Pass  and  gives  a  description  of  the 
capture  by  the  Austrians  of  an  unarmed  mountain  in  this 
region. 

The  preparatory  bombardment  was  begun  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afterenoon,  the  Italian  guns  making  only  a  desultory  reply. 
The  bombardment  was  continued  until  after  sunset,  when  the 
Austrian  infantry  began  to  move  forward  from  the  direction 
of  Fort  Strino,  on  the  Noce  River,  northeast  of  the  Tonale  Pass, 
guided  by  searchlights  and  star  shells. 

The  seasoned  Austrian  troops  encountered  an  e3rtremely  heavy 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  as  they  climbed  the  slope,  using  their 
bayonets  to  give  them  support  on  the  slippery  ground,  but  con- 
tinued the  advance,  and  near  the  summit  engaged  the  Italian 
defenders  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat,  and  after  an  hour  of  the 
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bayonet  fighting  drove  the  Italians  from  their  positions.  Both 
sides  engaging  in  the  encounter  lost  heavily,  according  to  the 
dispatch. 

According  to  Rome  dispatches  the  Austrian  troops  were  under 
the  command  of  the  Austrian  heir-apparent,  Archduke  Charles 
Francis  Joseph,  as  well  as  Field  Marshal  Count  von  Hoetben- 
dorff ,  chief  of  the  Austrian  General  Staff.  General  Cadoma,  the 
Italian  commander  in  chief,  was  also  said  to  have  established 
his  headquarters  on  the  Trentino  front  to  take  personal  command 
of  the  defense. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  "Times"  describes 
the  fighting  in  the  Trentino  at  this  period  as  follows : 

"It  is  the  fifth  day  of  the  Austrian  offensive.  We  have  an 
action  in  progress,"  says  the  colonel.  "The  night  is  clear  and 
mild.  A  moon,  full  red,  is  rising  on  the  horizon.  Headquarters 
are  located  in  an  ancient  Austrian  feudal  castle,  which  crowns 
a  hilltop.  At  our  feet  the  valley  spreads  out,  and  the  mountain- 
chains  to  the  right  and  left  seem  to  meet  at  an  angle  in  the 
west.  Here  a  blackened  mountain  mass  dominates  the  valley. 
It  is  the  Panarotta,  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  eye  of  the  Austrians,'  a  young  officer  exclaims,  as  from 
the  crest  a  beam  of  light  breaks  forth,  flaring  with  great  intensity 
on  the  Italian  positions  lower  down.  Immediately  an  Italian 
light  endeavors  to  shine  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Austrian  light 
and  blind  its  rays.  Another  Austrian  light  darts  forth  from 
across  the  valley.  Promptly  an  Italian  searchlight  gives  battle. 
Thus  for  more  than  an  hour  the  opposing  searchlights  endeavor 
to  intercept  one  another.  To-night  the  Austrians  are  on  tiie  of- 
fensive. Their  lights  sweep  the  hillcrests,  pursued  by  Italian 
rays. 

"The  moon  is  now  high  in  the  heavens,  the  snow-clad  peaks,  the 
shadowy  ravines,  the  villages  within  Italian  lines,  as  well  as 
those  beyond  the  invisible  ring  of  steel,  are  bathed  in  a  silvery 
light.  We  are  standing  less  than  four  miles  from  the  advanced 
enemy  positions.  The  stage  is  set,  the  battle  is  about  to  begin. 
Information  brought  in  during  the  day  tells  of  fresh  units  of  the 
enemy,  massed  in  second  line.  Deserters,  surrendering  to  Italian 
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patroLs,  report  tbat  an  important  action  is  impending*  The 
gen^prsA  commanding  bids  us  good  night. . 

"We  make  our  way  on  foot  through  quiet  country  lanes. 
Throu^  the  trees,  Oxe  glimmer  of  the  searchlights'  fiasbes  comes 
and  goes  like  giant  fireflies*.  The  dear  notes  of  a  nightingale 
ring  out  in  the  stilhiess  of  the  night.  NestHng  in  ibe  vallegr  lies 
a  lai^ge  town,  which  only  a  fortnight  ago  was  filled  wilii  civifiauB, 
'redeemed  Italians,'  who  had  enjoyed  eight  months  of  prosperity 
and  libeorty  under  Itatian  rule.  Now  these  have  been  evacuated 
and  scattered  in  the  four  comers  of  Italy,  and  the  deserted  houses 
and  empty  streets  add  to  the  unreality  of  the  scene.  The  whirr- 
ing of  the  -fieki-telephone  wires  which  hang  low,  hastily  looped 
over  ibe  branches  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  alone  indicates 
any  activity  of  man.  There  are  no  troops  in  si^it,  save  a  patrol 
which  stops  us  and  examines  our  papers.  It  seems  difficult  to 
'  realize  that  a  great  battle  is  impendii^.  No  scene  coukl  be 
more  peaceful.  In  the  marshes,  frogs  are  croaking  in  loud 
unison.  The  scent  of  new-mown  hay  is  wafted  across  the 
valley. 

"The  minutes  hang  heavily.  A  half  hour  passes.  Aa  hour 
seems  interminable.  This  afternoon,  beyond  the  mountains,  in 
the  next  valley,  not  more  than  nine  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies, 
a  bloody  action  was  fought.  Not  a  soimd  of  the  cannonade 
reached  us;  what  had  happened  thwe  we  did  not  know.  For 
the  Austrians  are  attacking  from  a  single  base,  and  their  battle 
line  is  not  more  tiian  fifteen  miles  long,  pivoting  on  a  central 
position,  whereas  the  Italian  forces  in  this  same  sector  are  com- 
pelled, by  ihe  configuration  of  tiie  mouotains  and  the  inter- 
secting valleys,  to  fight  separate  actions  which  can  only  be  co- 
ordinated with  utmost  difficulty. 

"Shortly  before  one  o'clock  in  the  momkig  the  Aastrian  bat- 
teries open  fh*e.  From  the  west,  the  north,  the  east,  the  hail 
of  fibell  and  shrapnel  tears  open  thte  crest  of  the  hill,  the  Monte 
Catto,  Against  wirich  tiae  attack  is  directed.  So  intense  an  ar- 
tillery fire  has  not  hitherto  been  witnessed  on  the  Italian  front; 
880%  SOS's,  240's,  149*6, 105*s  rain  upon  the  short  line  of  Italian 
intrenchments. 
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'Tor  more  l^ian  three  hours  the  bombardment  contiiiues.  The 
Italian  suns  sLppareaiiiy  refrain  from  answering.  But  every  bat- 
tery is  in  readiness,  every  Italian  gun  is  trained  on  the  spot 
where  the  enemy  must  pass.  Every  man  is  at  his  post,  waiting, 
waiting.  It  is  just  before  dawn.  The  air  of  this  Alpine  Valley  is 
cold  and  raw.  A  bleak  wind  blows  through  the  trees.  The 
cannonade  slackens.  From  our  position  we  cannot  see  the  enemy 
advancing,  but  the  black,  broad  strip  of  newly-upturned  soil  oq 
the  crest  of  the  Monte  CoUo  shows  the  effect  of  the  bombard- 
ment. Split  wide  open  Uke  a  yawning  crater,  the  hilltop  has 
been  plowed  up  in  every  direction.  Barbed  wire,  parapets,  and 
trendi  lines  have  disappeared,  buried  under  ibe  tangled  earth 
clumps. 

"A  minute,  perhaps  five  or  ten !  "Hiey  are  coming,'  is  whis- 
p^?ed  in  the  obs^vation  post.  A  thundar  of  Italian  artillery 
greets  the  attacking  forces.  On  they  come.  Instinctivdy  on« 
can  difioem  a  shadowy  mass  moving  forward.  Huddled  together^ 
they  crouch  low.  Shells  are  falling  and  then  cease,  and  the  V^lick,' 
'click,'  of  the  machine  gun's  enfilading  fire  is  heard.  The  enemy 
reaches  the  Italian  advance  trenches.  The  first  streaks  of  light, 
gray  and  cold,  show  new  attacking  foroes  coming  up  over  tiie 
hill.  T^ey  penetrate  deep  into  the  plowed  soil.  They  seem 
to  hold  the  Jiill.  Stumbling  throm^  the  crated  terrain  the  Aus- 
trians  advance  toward  the  Italian  positions.  Titesi  from  out 
of  the  tawny  earth  an  Italian  battahon  springs  up.  One  can 
almost  imi^gine  that  one  hears  their  hoarse  battle  cry,  'Avanti, 
Savoia!  Avanii!'  as  tiiey  fall  upon  their  ^i^nies. 

''We  learn  later  that  the  losses  have  been  heavy.  The  Italian 
possesskans  have  been  badly  damaged  and  have  been  temiporarily 
evacuated.  Both  sides  liave  taken,  prison^s,  and  what  was  the 
battle  grcnmd  is  now  a  neutral  zone.  Some  hours  later  I  again 
look  across  to  iht  Monte  OoHo.  The  hill  crest  is  deserted.  Below 
the  siunmit  &esh  Italian  troops  are  occupying  new  and  stronger 
pofiitkms^  while  an  endless  stream  of  pack-mules  is  winding 
slowly  up  the  mountainside." 

On  Mj^  20,  1916,  the  battles  in  south^Ti  Tyrol,  on  the  Lava- 
rone  Plateau,  increased  in  violence  as  the  result  of  Italian  at- 
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tacks.  The  Austrians  reached  the  summit  of  the  Armentara 
Ridge  and  on  the  Lavarone  Plateau  penetrated  the  first  hostile 
position. 

The  troops  of  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph  also  added  to 
their  successes.  They  captured  the  Cima  dei  Laghi  and  the 
Cima  di  Nesole.  The  Italians  also  were  driven  from  the  Borgola 
Pass  toward  the  south  and  lost  three  more  twenty-eight  centi- 
meter howitzers  and  3,000  men,  84  officers,  25  guns  and  8 
machine  guns. 

Austrian  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  on  Vicenza. 

Although  the  Italian  line  still  held  in  the  main,  it  could  not 
deny  Austrian  advances  at  certain  important  points.  Slowly 
the  Austro-Hungarians  pushed  on  everywhere  toward  the  Italian 
frontier.  On  May  21,  1916,  an  attack  of  the  Graz  Corps  on 
Lavarone  Plateau  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The  Ital- 
ians were  driven  from  their  entire  position.  Other  Austrian 
troops  captured  Fima,  Mandriolo  and  the  height  immediately 
west  of  the  frontier  from  the  summit  as  far  as  the  Astico 
Valley. 

The  troops  of  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph  reached  the 
Monte  Tormino  Majo  line. 

Between  the  Astico  and  Brenta,  in  the  Sugana  Valley,  the 
Austrian  attacks  likewise  continued,  supported  by  powerful  ar- 
tillery, against  advanced  lines  in  the  west  valleys  of  Terra  As- 
tico, Dassa  Maggio  and  Campelle. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  23,883  Italians,  among 
whom  are  482  officers,  had  now  been  captured  and  the  number 
of  cannon  taken  had  been  increased  to  172. 

Between  Lake  Garda  and  the  Adige  large  Austrian  forces 
were  massed  on  May  22, 1916,  in  the  Riva  zone.  There  was  also 
considerable  aerial  activity  on  that  day  on  Monte  Baldo  (the 
mountain  ridge  to  the  east  of  the  lake.)  From  the  Adige  to 
the  Astico  there  were  only  reconnoiterings.  Between  the  As- 
tico and  the  Brenta  Rivers  in  the  Sugana  Valley,  the  Italians 
were  again  forced  to  fall  back  gradually  on  their  main  lines 
after  repulsing  heavy  attacks  throughout  the  day.  The  retreat, 
however,  was  orderly  and  spontaneous. 
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aceomplishing  their  advance  m  tiie  Val  Sugana,  the 
Austrians  continued  the  reduction  of  the  forts  protecting  Ar- 
siero,  well  across  the  Italian  frontier  on  the  way  toward  Vicenza. 
Arsiero  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  leading  down  into  the  Vi- 
cenza plain  and  the  city  of  Vicenza.  Through  the  capture  of  the 
Spitz  Tonnezza  and  Monte  Melignone  the  Austrians  now  held 
the  entire  line  across  the  frontier  as  far  as  Fomi  on  the  Astico. 
They  also  pushed  their  advance  toward  the  ridge  nortti  of  the 
Val  dei  Laghi,  and  toward  Monte  Tormino  and  Monte  Cremone, 
all  three  outlying  defenses  of  Arsiero.  Meanwhile  the  right 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  after  storming  Col  Santo,  had 
moved  toward  Monte  Pasubio,  and  the  left  wing  had  stormed 
the  Sasso  Alto,  commanding  the  Armentara  Ridge,  enabling 
tiie  Austrians  to  advance  into  the  Sugana  Valley  and  to  take 
Roncegno. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  connected  witti  all  of 
this  fighting,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fitting  is  going  on 
in  the  mountains,  on  ground  varying  in  altitude  as  much  as 
5,000  feet  per  mile.  The  mountains  were  still  partly  covered 
with  snow  and  the  transportation  of  supplies,  therefore,  was 
exceedingly  difficult. 

As  the  month  of  May  drew  to  its  end,  the  Austrian  advance 
spread  steadily.  By  May  23,  1916,  the  Austrians  had  occupied 
nortii  of  the  Sugana  Valley  the  ridge  from  Salubio  to  Borgo. 
On  the  frontier  ridge  south  of  the  valley  the  Italians  were  driven 
from  Pompeii  Mountain.  Further  south  the  Italians  success- 
fully defended  the  heights  east  of  the  Val  d'Assa  asid  the  fortified 
district  Asiago  and  Arsiero.  The  armored  work  of  Campolono, 
however,  fell  into  Austro-Hungarian  hands.  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  troops  approached  more  closely  the  Val  d'Assa  and  Posina 
Valley. 

Orderly  as  the  Italian  retreat  was,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
hasty  one.  For  the  official  Italian  report  for  May  23,  1916,  ad- 
mits that  artillery  "that  could  not  be  removed"  was  destroyed. 

Both  the^  violence  and  unexpectedness  of  the  Austrian  attacks 
are  testified  to  by  articles  published  at  this  Hme  in  Italian  news- 
papers.   A  writer  in  tiie  ''Giomale  d'ltaliaf'  of  Rome  says  liiat 
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the  Austrian  offensive  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Italian  com- 
mand and  the  taking  of  Monte  Maggio  and  other  important  po-« 
sitions  was  possible,  because  the  Italians  were  not  looking  for 
so  heavy  an  attack." 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Corriere  della  Sera*'  of  Milan,  writing 
of  the  extensive  preparations  made  by  the  Austrians  for  the 
present  offensive,  says  'lihat  the  Austrians  massed  2,000 
guns,  mostly  of  large  caliber,  on  the  twenty-four-mile  front 
attacked." 

Though  it  was  now  scarcely  more  than  a  week  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Austrian  offensive,  24,400  Italians  had  be^i  made 
prisoners,  among  them  524  officers,  and  251  cannon ;  101  machine 
guns  had  been  taken. 

The  Italians,  of  course,  appreciated  fully  the  deeper  meaning 
of  this  Austrian  offensive.  They  understood  that  the  Austrian 
objective  was  not  simply  to  reduce  the  Italian  pressure  on  Trent 
or  to  drive  the  Italians  out  of  Southern  Tyrol,  but  to  advance 
themselves  into  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  Italy  also  knew  that, 
though  such  an  advance  was  not  an  impossibility,  its  successful 
accomplishment  for  any  great  distance  or  duration  would  be 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  preponderance  of 
numbers  was  unquestionably  on  the  Italian  and  not  the  Aus- 
trian side.  This  confidence  found  expression  in  an  order  of  the 
day  issued  at  this  junction  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  which 
he  says : 

''Soldiers  of  land  and  sea:  Responding  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  appeal  of  the  country  a  year  ago,  you  hastened  to  fight, 
in  conjunction  with  our  brave  allies,  our  hereditary  enemy  and 
assure  the  realization  of  our  national  claims. 

"After  having  surmounted  difficulties  of  every  nature,  you 
have  fought  in  a  hundred  combats  and  won,  for  you  have  the 
ideal  of  Italy  in  your  heart.  But  the  country  again  asks  of  you 
new  efforts  and  more  sacrifices. 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  know  how  to  give  new  proofs  of 

'  bravery  and  force  of  mind.    The  country,  proud  and  grateful, 

I  sustains  you  in  your  arduous  task  by  its  fervent  affections,  its 

calm  demeanor  and  its  admirable  confidence. 

i 
i 
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^'I  sincerely  hope  that  forfatme  wiU  accompany  us  in  future 
battles,  as  you  accompany  my  conatajxt  thoughts/' 

Still  further  Austrian  successes  were  reported  on  May  24, 
1916v  In  the  Sugana  Valley  they  occupied  the  Salubio  Ridge 
and  drove  the  Italians  frcMtn  E^empel  Mountain. 

In  the  Lagarina  VaU^,  after  an  intense  night  bombardment, 
Austrian  forces  attacked  twice  toward  Serravalle  and  Col  di 
Buole>  but  were  vigorously  repulsed.  Next  morning  the  attack 
on  Ck>l  di  Buole  was  renewed  witii  fresh  troops,  but  again  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  toss.  Italian  troops  followed  up  this  repulse 
and  reoceupied  the  height  of  Darmeson,  soutiieast  of  Col  di  Buole. 

Between  the  Val  d'Assa  and  Posina  the  Austrians,  after  hav- 
ing ke^t  Italian  positions  at  Pasubio  under  violent  bombardment, 
launched  a  night -attack  with  strong  columns  of  infantry,  which 
weie  mowed  down  by  our  fire  and  thrown  back  in  disorder. 
Between  Posina  and  the  Astico  the  Austrians  unmarifed  tihieir 
heavy  artillery  along  the  Monte  Maggio-Toraro  line,  but  Italian 
guns  replied  effectively. 

On  May  25,  1916,  the  Austro-Hungarians  occupied  the  Cima 
Cista,  crossed  tiie  Maso  Rivulet  and  entered  Strigno  in  the  Val 
Sugana,  four  miles  northeast  of  Borgo  and  a  Uttle  less  than 
that  distance  southeast  of  Salubio,  with  the  Maso  stream  be- 
tween. They  also  captured  the  Como  di  Campo  Verde  to  the 
east  of  Grigno,  on  the  Italian  border  and  occupied  Chiesa  on 
the  Vallarsa  Plateau,  southwest  of  Pasubio. 


CHAPTER    XXYI 


THE     RISE     AND     FAILURE     OP     THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN     DRIVE 

BY  May  26,  1916,  the  center  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 
was  sweeping  down  toward  Arsiero,  while  another  strong 
force  further  west  was  within  ten  miles  of  tiie  Italian  city  of 
Schio.  Both  of  these  points  are  terminals  of  the  raihroad  sys- 
tem of  which  Vicenza  is  the  center.  That  day  some  of  the  ar- 
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mored  works  of  Arsiero  and  some  strongly  fortified  positi(His 
southwest  of  Bacarola  were  captured  and  Monte  Mochicce  was 
occupied.  Another  Austrian  success  was  the  capture  of  the  en- 
tire mountain  ridge  from  Comicampo  Verde  to  Montemeata  (in 
the  Val  d'Assa).  The  Italians  suffered  sanguinary  losses  and 
also  lost  more  than  2,500  prisoners,  four  guns,  four  machine 
guns,  300  bicycles  and  much  other  material. 

In  the  Monte  Nero  zone  on  the  night  of  May  26,  1916,  the 
Austro-Hungarians  attacked  Italian  trenches  near  Vrsic  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  temporary  foothold.  When  reenforcements 
arrived,  after  a  violent  counterattack,  the  Italians  drove  out  the 
enemy,  taking  some  prisoners  and  machine  guns. 

The  natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
invaders  were  so  manifold  and  severe  that  it  appeared  at  times 
as  if  the  offensive  had  come  to  a  standstill.  However,  this  was 
not  the  case.  Slowly  but  surely  it  progressed  and  as  it  prog- 
ressed it  even  spread  out.  Thus  on  May  27,  1916,  the  Austrians 
not  only  captured  a  fortification  at  Coronolo,  west  of  Arsiero, 
and  also  a  barricade  in  the  Assa  Valley,  southwest  of  Monte 
Interrotto,  but  also  carried  their  offensive  further  toward  the 
west  until  it  included  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Garda. 

Again  on  May  28,  1916,  the  Italians  had  to  give  way.  The 
Austrians  crossed  the  Assa  Valley  near  Roana,  four  and  a  half 
miles  southwest  of  Asiago.  They  also  repulsed  Italian  attacks 
near  Canove,  between  Asiago  and  Schio,  and  occupied  the  south- 
em  slopes  and  captured  the  fortifications  on  the  Monte  Ingrotto 
heights,  north  of  Asiago,  after  having  taken  Monte  Cebio,  Monte 
Sieglarella  and  the  Como  di  Campo  Bianco.  In  the  upper  Posina 
Valley  the  Italians  were  driven  out  of  their  positions  west  and 
south  of  Webalen. 

With  renewed  vigor  the  Austrians  attacked  on  May  29,  1916. 
As  a  result  the  armored  work  of  Punta  Gorda  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  west  of  Arsiero  they  forced  the  crossing  of  the  Posina 
Brook  and  occupied  the  heights  on  the  southern  bank  in  the  face 
of  determined  Italian  resistance. 

The  next  day.  May  30,  1916,  Austrian  troops,  northeast  of 
Asiago,  drove  the  Italians  from  Gallio  and  stormed  positions  on 
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the  heights  northward.  Mcmte  Baldo  and  Monte  Fiara  fell  into 
their  hands.  West  of  Asiago  the  Austrian  line  south  of  the  Assa 
Valley  was  advanced  to  the  conquered  Italian  position  of  Punta 
Gorda.  The  troops  which  had  crossed  the  day  before  the  Posina 
took  Monte  Priaf  ora. 

This  broufirht  the  Austrians  so  near  to  Asiago  that  the  Italians 
deemed  it  wise  to  evacuate  this  town,  holding,  however,  the 
hills  to  the  east.  In  spite  of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Austrian 
center,  the  Italian  wings  held  and  severely  punished  the  at- 
tacking Austrians.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  admirable 
Italian  motor  transporta  which  enabled  the  Italian  command 
to  bring  up  great  reenforcements  and  stop  the  gap  made  in  the 
first  line.  The  most  serious  loss  which  they  suffered  was  that  of 
the  big  guns  the  Italians  were  obliged  to  abandon  on  the  Monte 
Maggio-Spitz  Tonezza  line. 

The  Austrian  offensive  was  now  in  its  second  week.  So  far  it 
had  yielded  in  prisoners  30,888  Italians,  including  694  officers 
and  299  cannon. 

Reviewing  the  Austro-Hungarian  offensive  up  to  this  point, 
the  military  critic  of  the  Berlin  "Tageblatt"  says : 

'The  Austro-Hungarian  advance  is  in  progress  on  a  front- of 
thirty-one  miles  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.  This  is 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  front  between  Gorlice  and  Tar- 
now,  in  Galicia,  over  which  the  offensive  against  the  Russians 
was  conducted  thirteen  months  ago. 

"The  graeral  direction  of  the  advance  is  toward  the  Italian 
line  running  through  Asiago,  Arsiero,  and  Schio,  which  up  to 
tiie  present  time  had  been  protected  by  advanced  positions.  This 
line  represents  the  third  and  last  fortified  defensive  position, 
the  strategic  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the 
Venetian  plain. 

'The  Austro-Hungarian  troops  already  have  disposed  of  the 
loftiest  heights,  which  presents  a  situation  favorable  to  them. 
When  the  heavy  artillery  has  been  brought  into  place  there  will 
be  visible  evidence  of  this. 

'The  total  Italian  casualties  thus  far  are  not  less  than  80,000 
men.  The  loss  of  more  than  200  eannon  is  exceedingly  serious 
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for  the  Italians,  since  they  cannot  be  replaced  during  the 
war.' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  May  30,  1916,  the  Austrians.  had 
forced  their  way  across  the  Posina  torrent  between  Posina  and 
Arsiero  and  succeeded  in  partly  enveloping  the  latter,  a  force 
which  attempted  to  take  Sant*  Ubaldo,  immediately  southeast  of 
Arsiero,  on  May  31,  1916,  was  driven  back  by  the  Italians  be- 
yond the  Posina,  thus  relieving  the  strongest  pressure  on  the 
town.  A  little  further  west  another  Austrian  force  attacked  the 
Italian  positions  on  Monte  Spin,  southeast  of  Posina.  The  Italian 
lines  held  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  Austrian  advance  here 
was  checked.  West  of  Posina  an  Austrian  assault  on  Monte 
Fomi  Alti  was  repulsed.  On  the  Sette  Comuni  Plateau,  where 
the  Austrians  were  advancing  against  Asiago,  tHey  began  opera- 
tions against  the  Italian  positions  on  Monte  C^igio  and  Campo 
Niulo. 

On  June  1,  1916,  however,  the  Austro-Hungarians  in  the  Ar- 
siero region  captured  Monte  Barro  and  gained  a  firm  footing  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Posina  torrent.  Repeated  night  attacks 
along  the  Posina  front  against  the  northern  slopes  of  Monte 
Formi  Alti  and  in  the  direction  of  Quaro,  southwest  of  Arsiero, 
were  repulsed. 

All  day  long  an  intense  uninterrupted  bombardment  by  Aus- 
trian batteries  of  all  calibers,  was  maintained  against  the  Ital- 
ian lines.  Col  di  Xomo-Rochette  (southwest  of  Posina). 

On  the  left  wing  the  Austrians,  leaving  massed  heavy  forces 
between  Posina  and  Fusine  (in  the  Posina  Valley,  east  of 
Posina),  made  numerous  efforts  to  advance  toward  Monte 
Spin. 

On  the  right  wing  strong  Austro-Hungarian  columns  in  the 
afternoon  launched  a  violent  attack  against  Segheschiri.  These 
were  completely  repulsed  after  a  fierce  engagement. 

In  the  uplands  of  the  Sette  Comuni  there  was  an  intense 
and  obstinate  struggle  along  the  positions  south  of  the  Assa 
Valley  as  far  as  Asiago.  Italian  troops  holding  the  Monte  Cengio 
Plateau  determinedly  withstood  powerful  infantry  attacks  3up^ 
ported  by  a  most  violent  bombardment. 
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On  the  front  parallel  with  the  Asiago-Guglio-Valle  road  near 
Campo  MuUo  the  Italians  gained  ground  by  a  violent  counter- 
offensive  in  spite  of  the  strong  Austrian  resistance. 

Intense  artillery  and  infantry  fighting  along  the  Trentino 
front  continued  unabated  on  June  2,  1916,  and  according  to  the 
official  Italian  statement  the  Austrian  offensive  in  some  places 
was  checked.  The  Austrian  infantry  on  Zugna  Torta  was  scat- 
tered by  the  fierce  Italian  infantry  fire. 

Around  Asiero  and  on  the  Asiago  Plateau  in  Italy,  tiie  Italians 
repulsed  Austrian  infantry.  The  Belmonte  position  northeast  of 
Monte  Cengio,  where  the  struggle  was  fiercest  and  which  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  lost,  was  finally  definitely  occupied  by 
the  Italians. 

Several  Italian  towns,  including  Vicenza  and  Verona,  were  at- 
tacked by  Austrian  aeroplanes,  while  Italian  air  squadrons  in 
a  raid  on  objects  of  military  importance  in  the  lower  Astico  Val- 
ley, dropped  100  bombs  on  various  enemy  camps  and  muniticm 
depots. 

The  next  day,  June  3,  1916,  the  Austrian  attack  once  more 
found  fresh  impetus.  In  spite  of  desperate  Italian  resistance  on 
the  ridge  soutii  of  the  Posina  Valley  and  before  Monte  Cengio, 
on  the  Asiago  front,  south  of  Monte  Cengio,  considerable  ground 
was  won  and  the  town  of  Cesuna  was  captured.  Italian  counter- 
attacks were  repulsed. 

During  this  one  day  5,600  prisoners,  including  seventy-eight 
officers,  were  taken  and  three  cannon,  eleven  machine  guns  and 
126  horses  were  captured. 

In  the  region  west  of  the  Astico  Valley  fighting  activity  was 
generally  less  pronounced  on  June  4,  1916,  than  it  had  been 
during  the  preceding  days.  South  of  Posina  Austrian  troops 
took  a  strong  point  of  support  and  repulsed  several  Italian  coun- 
terattacks. 

East  of  the  Astico  Valley,  Austrian  groups  situated  on  the 
heights  east  of  Arsiero  stormed  Monte  Panoccio  (east  of  Monte 
Barco)  and  thereby  gained  command  of  the  Canaglio  Valley. 

Considerable  fighting  occurred  on  June  5, 1916,  without,  how- 
ever, resulting  in  any  important  changes.    Austro-Hungarian 
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attacks,  preceded  by  intensive  artiUmy  fire,  were  launched  all 
along  the  Trentino  fronts  but  were  met  everywhere  with  deter- 
mined Italian  resistance.  Italian  aeroplanes  attacked  tiie  rail- 
way stations  of  San  Bona  di  Piava,  Livenca  and  Lofci  Sana,  while 
Austrian  airmen  bomjbed  the  stations  of  Verona,  Ala  and  Vi- 
cencia. 

Since  June  1,  1916,  9^700  Italians,  including  184  ^^BceOy  had 
been  captured,  as  well  as  thirteen  machine  guns  and  five  cannons. 

On  June  6,  1916,  activities  were  jrestricted  to  artillery  duels, 
although  the  Austrianfi  soutirwest  of  Asiago  ecmtinued  the  at- 
tack near  Gesuna  and  captured  MoEnte  del  Busibailo,  southwest 
of  Cesuna. 

More  and  more  it  became  evident  now  that  the  faree  of  the 
Austrian  offensive  had  been  spent.  The  pressure  nn  liie  Italian 
center  in  the  Trentino  front  gradually  diminished  as  a  result 
of  the  determined  JUzilian  resistance,  which  had  made  impossible 
an  equal  progress  of  the  Austrian  wings.  Possibly,  too,  tbe 
great  Russian  offensive  on  the  southeastern  front  made  itself 
felt  even  now.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  decided  slowing  down 
of  infantry  attacks.  At  (me  point,  however,  on  the  Sette  Com- 
uni  Plateau,  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  iront.  On  the 
evening  of  June  6,  1916,  after  an  intense  artiUa7  preparaticm, 
the  Austro-Hungarians  made  repeated  attacks  agstinst  Italian 
positions  south  and  southwest  of  Asiago.  The  action,  raging 
fiercely  throughout  the  night  of  June  6-7,  ended  in  the  morning 
of  June  7tfa  with  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  columns.  During  the 
afternoon  the  Austrians  renewed  their  violait  efforts  against  the 
center  and  right  wing  of  the  Italian  positions.  Preceded  by 
the  usual  intense  bombardment,  dense  infantry  masses  repeatr 
edly  launched  assaults  against  positions  south  of  Asiago,  east 
of  the  Carapo  Mulo  Valley,  but  were  always  repulsed  with  hestvy 
losses. 

Concerning  the  Austro-Himgarian  troops  "h^o  had  carried  this 
offensive  into  Italy,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Times"  says: 

"Trench  warfare,  for  ihe  thne  being,  has  been  idMmdoned 
here.  Trendi  lines  no  longer  count 
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"Great  troop  masses  are  maneuvering  in  the  open,  through 
liie  valleys  and  gorges,  swarming  over  the  summits  of  these 
mountains.  The  Austrians  dare  advance  only  as  far  as  the  long 
arm  of  their  guns  will  reach,  and  are  bending  all  their  energy 
to  bring  up  these  guns.  It  is  a  gigantic  task,  and  the  skill  of  the 
enemy  commander  in  holding  together  and  coordinating  his  at- 
tacks, now  that  his  troops  have  entered  these  defiles,  must  be 
acknowledged. 

"It  is  sledge-hammer  tactics,  so  dear  to  the  Prussians,  that  the 
Austrian  commanders  have  adopted,  and  from  the  general  as- 
pect of  their  plans,  it  would  appear  that  these  were  prepared 
and  matured  in  Berlin  rather  than  in  Vienna. 

"How  long  can  it  last?  How  long  before  the  Austrian  effort 
will  have  spent  itself?''  are  the  questions  that  are  being  asked 
here  as  the  second  week  of  this  great  battle  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
For,  unlike  Verdun,  it  is  not  a  fortress  that  is  being  assaulted, 
but  a  great  drive,  carried  on  by  siege  methods.  Not  converging 
on  a  single  center,  but  radiating,  like  sticks  of  a  fan,  from  a  cen- 
tral base. 

"So  much  has  been  written  regarding  the  exhaustion  of  the 
resources  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  not  only  of  materials,  but  of 
men.  In  how  far  is  this  true? 

"To  deal  first  with  the  question  of  ordnance.  The  Austrians, 
it  is  estimated  by  competent  experts,  have  well  over  2,000  pieces 
of  artillery"  in  action  along  this  battle  line.  These  include  a  great 
number  of  heavy-caliber  guns.  Naval  guns,  with  an  extreme 
length  of  range,  are  being  used  with  great  skill  throughout  the 
engagement.  Kept  in  reserve,  and  silent,  though  posted  close  up 
to  the  firing  line,  they  have  had  a  disconcerting  effect,  in  that 
their  fire  has  reached  far  behind  the  Italian  lines  at  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  firing  shots  at  random  which  did  little  ac- 
tual damage,  but  gave  the  impression  of  continued  advance.  With 
the  front  of  this  battle  line  extending  now  to  a  length  of  twenty- 
two  miles,  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  works  out  at  nearly  100 
pieces  to  the  mile,  or  one  gun  every  twenty  yards. 

'The  shells  fired  by  this  artillery  are  of  excellent  workman- 
ship.  I  have  on  my  table  as  I  write  a  fragment  of  a  10-inch  shell 
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whidii  I  picked  up  here.  It  is  rent  in  deep  fissures,  which  would 
prove,  according  to  competent  authority,  that  the  exidosive  ina« 
terials  used  are  good.  The  Austrians  fired  away  all  thdor  bad 
shells  during  preliminary  actions,'  was  the  comm^it  of  a  young 
staff  officer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  recording  the  efficiency  of 
^lemy  shells.  But  it  is  quantity  as  wdl  as  quality  which  tiie 
enemy  is  relying  up(m. 

"  'Twenty  thousand  shells  were  fired  against  my  position  tiie 
first  two  days  of  the  engag^nent,'  an  Alpini  major,  commanding 
a  small  knoll,  remarked  to  me.  Using  this  as  a  basis,  it  would 
not  be  far  fr(»n  the  truth  to  assert  that  over  1,000,000  shells 
have  been  fired  by  the  ^lemy  in  the  poreaent  battle,  and  thare  is 
as  yet  no  slackening  of  ^ort. 

''And  the  troops?  This  morning  a  group  of  some  250  Au- 
trians,  taken  during  the  action  last  night,  are  in  this  village 
They  are  divided  in  squads  of  twenty-five,  each  in  charge  of  an 
Austrian  noncommissioned  ofik^.  The  men  had  had  six  hours' 
rest  before  I  saw  them.  These  prisoners  are  Romaniantf  from 
Transylvania.  They  are  young,  well-set-up  troops.  They  are  nat- 
urally glad  to  be  prisoners,  though  their  captors  tell  me  that  they 
fought  valiantly.  The  equipment  of  these  men  is  new,  and  I 
was  struck  by  tiie  excellent  quality  of  their  boots;  hij^,  new 
leather,  thick  mountain  boots.  In  fact,  all  their  leather  accouter- 
m^its  are  new,  and  of  good  leather.  Their  uniforms  are  in  many 
cases  of  heavy  cotton  twill,  very  tough,  and  resisting  the  hard 
mountain  fighting  better  than  the  usual  cloth  uniform.  Nearly 
every  man  has  an  overcoat,  which  is  of  stout  new  cloth.  Only 
five  or  six  of  the  men  are  without  caps.  None  have  faefanets  of 
any  kind,  but  all  wear  the  soft  cap  with  ear  flaps  tied  back. 
According  to  answers  given  to  the  interpreter,  they  are  of  the 
class  of  1915,  and  have  seen  fighting  in  Galicia. 

"Asked  about  their  food,  they  replied  that  they  did  not  get 
enough  to  eat,  but  their  looks  belied  their  statements.  Whatever 
may  be  tiie  truth  in  regard  to  the  meatless  and  fatless  days  io 
the  Hapsburg  Empire,  the  armies  in  the  field  are  not  suffering 
in  this  respect,  and,  fhou^^  the  civilians  at  home  are  now  put  on 
strict  rations,  tiieir  soldiers'  rations,  in  this  sector  at  least,  have 
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not  been  cut  down.  I  was  shown  small  tins  of  meat,  taken  from 
the  knapsack  of  a  prisoner,  and  several  carried  3-ounoe  tins  of 
a  good  quality  of  butter.  In  another  sector  I  saw  Bosnian  pris- 
oners wearing  a  gray  fez,  and  looking  much  like  Turkish  troops. 
They  also  impressed  me  as  very  fit  men ;  in  fact,  all  the  prisoners 
taken  recently  would  seem  to  be  of  strong  liber,  and  far  better 
equipped  than  Austrian  tx'oops  which  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 

''It  is  evident  that  the  Austrian  commanders  have  assembled 
the  picked  troops  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  for  the  storming  of 
these  Trentino  heights.  Everjrthing  would  point  to  liie  fact  that 
they  are  making  a  supreme  and  final  effort  to  win  the  war.  Pris- 
oners confirm  this  by  stating  that  the  war  cannot  go  on  much 
longer. 

"Are  the  last  good  reserves  being  used  up  in  this  battle  ?  Yes- 
terday morning  an  Italian  patrol  coming  in  from  the  night's 
tour  of  inspection  of  their  positions  bring  in  a  prisoner.  He  is 
a  burly,  thick-lipped  peasant  boy  of  twenty,  dressed  in  a  Russian 
uniform.  On  his  loose-fitting  blouselike  tunic,  torn  in  many 
places,  is  pinned  a  black  and  yellow  ribbon,  and  hanging  from  a 
thin  remaining  strand  shines  the  silver  ntiedal  of  St.  George.  An 
Italian  subaltern  takes  charge  of  the  prisoner. 

"  'A  Russian  refugee,'  the  officer  remarks,  in  answer  to  my 
look  of  surprise  at  the  sight  of  a  Russian  prisoner  being  brought 
in  by  an  Italian  patrol  on  the  Trentino  front.  The  Russian  smiles 
good-naturedly,  as  he  feels  secure,  now  that  he  is  among  friends. 
In  due  time  he  will  be  repatriated,  or  perhaps  join  the  Russian 
corps  in  France.  We  leave  him  busy  over  a  big  bowl  of  macaroni. 

"  'There  are  close  to  20,000  Russian  prisoners  of  war  employed 
by  the  Austrians  along  our  front,  repairing  roads,  making 
tr^iches,  and  engaged  on  ottier  'noncombatant  military  duties,' 
the  officer  informed  me.  'A  few  manage  to  escape  into  our  lines 
nearly  every  day,  but  many  more  Russian  dead  lie  in  the  silent 
crevasses  of  our  high  mountains  who  have  lost  their  lives  while 
attempting  to  escape. 

"  'You  see,  they  need  the  men,'  he  concluded,  as  we  watched 
an  endless  stream  of  fresh  Italian  troops  winding  their  way  up 
from  the  valley." 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 

THE     ITALIAN     COUNTEROFFENSIVE 
IN       THETRENTINO 

HARDLY  had  the  Austro-Hungarian  offensive  shown  signs 
of  weakening  when  the  Italians  themselves  began  to  attack 
the  invaders.  The  first  indication  of  this  change  was  gleaned 
from  the  wording  of  the  official  statements,  covering  military 
operations  on  the  Italian  front  for  June  9,  1916.  No  longer  is 
there  any  mention  of  Austro-Hungarian  advances,  but  on  the 
contrary  this  term  appears  now  in  the  reports  concerning  the 
military  operations  of  the  Italian  troops,  who  are  also  reported 
as  ^'making  attacks.''  Of  course,  this  turn  in  affairs  developed 
slowly  in  the  beginning. 

Thus,  although  on  June  9, 1916,  the  Italian  troops  attacked  at 
many  points  along  the  entire  front  between  the  Adige  and  Brenta 
Rivers^  most  of  these  attacks  were  repulsed  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garians,  who  were  still  able  to  claim  the  capture  of  some  1,60Q 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time  Italian  forces  began  to  push  back 
the  invaders  at  some  points  and  were  able  to  advance  in  the 
upper  Arsa  Valley  in  the  Monte  Novegno  region,  between  the 
Posina  and  Val  d'Astico,  as  well  as  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Monte  Cengio.  Artillery  duels  were  maintained  along  the  entire 
balance  of  the  front  to  the  s^.  Austrian  aeroplanes  dropped 
bombs  on  various  localities  in  the  Venetian  plain,  while  an 
Italian  squadron  shelled  Austro-Hungarian  positions  in  the  Arsa 
Valley  and  the  Val  d'Astico. 

Much  the  same  was  the  result  of  the  fighting  on  June  10  and 
11,  1916.  On  the  former  day  the  Austro-Hungarians  concen- 
trated their  efforts  still  more  and  restricted  themselves  to  an  at- 
tack against  a  small  portion  of  the  Italian  front  southeast  of 
Asiago.  After  an  intense  bombardment  strong  forces  numbering 
about  one  division  repeatedly  attacked  the  Monte  Lemerle  posi- 
tions. They  were  repulsed  with  very  heavy  losses  by  counter- 
attacks. 
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From  the  Adige  to  the  Brenta  the  Italian  offensive  action  was 
increasing.  Infantry,  effectively  supported  by  artillery,  made 
fresh  progress  along  the  Vallarsa  height,  south  of  the  Posina,  in 
the  Astico  Valley,  at  Hie  Frenzela  Valley  bridg^ead,  on  the 
Asiago  Plateau,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Maso  torrent. 

During  the  following  day  Austro-Hungarian  artillery  intensely 
bombarded  ISie  Italian  positions  near  ConizusBta  m  the  Liag;arina 
Valley.  In  the  Am  Valley,  in  Hie  Pasubio  sector,  on  tiie  Posina, 
and  on  the  Astim  Hue  XtaitaA  infuitry  aivflDoe  aaBtomed  Re- 
spite violent  artillery  lire  and  a  snowstorm. 

Two  Austrian  cottntenittack»  towazd  Fend  Alfci  joad  Cknpi^ 
liazione  were  repulsed  with  vety  heavy  losses,  ialte  platea«  fof 
the  Sette  Comuni,  southwest  of  Asiago,  ItaHaa  $AmKed  de- 
tachments, after  passing  the  Canagtia  Valley,  progreaoed  tow&id 
the  southeat^tem  slopes  of  Monte  Cengio,  Monte  SaroD,  and  Monte 
Busibello.  In  the  Sugana  Valley  detachments  piogrened  towBitl 
the  MasBo  torrent,  pepvdsing  t^ro  Austriaji  oounitencllKlis  Jiear 
Sucrelle.  Along  the  remainder  of  the  front  iliere  wore  artillerjr 
duels  Slid  bmnb-throwinf:  activity  by  «nall  detacimieBtB.  Am- 
trian  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  on  Vioensa,  hitting  the  militaiT 
hospital,  and  also  attacked  Tliiene,  Venioe,  and  Mestre,  canning 
slight  damage. 

Still  further  ground  wan  gained  by  ibe  Italian  forces  on  Jane 
12, 1916,  in  Bpite  of  the  most  obstinate  redatance. 

In  the  Lagarina  Valley,  by  a  ttreng  attack  after  aitSlery 
preparation,  the  Italians  carried  iiie  strongly  fortified  line  from 
Parmesan,  east  of  ibe  CSma  Mezsana,  to  Rio  Bominl  The  Aob- 
tro-Hungarians  immediately  launched  violeiit  coonterattaciEB, 
but  were  always  repulsed. 

Along  tiie  Posina-Astieo  front  there  was  an  intense  bom- 
bardment by  both  sides.  Austrian  infantry,  which  succeeded  in 
penetrating  Molisini,  was  driven  out  by  gnnlire,  pursued  and 
dispersed. 

Tn  Uie  Sugana  Vall^  on  ttie  night  of  June  12,  191«,  and 
the  following  morning,  Austrian  detadunetits  attempting  to 
advance  east  of  liie  IKaso  torrent  were  repubed  with  very  heavy 
losses. 
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Once  mere  the  Anstr^His^aiians  attempted  to  wrest  the 
inftitftiTe  from  their  opponents,  wiUttKil,  however,  fiacoeedioe:  to 
any  extent.  On  the  Posina  front  en  the  evening  of  June  12, 1916, 
after  violent  artillery  preparation,  they  attacked  Moxite  Fomi 
AIti,  the  Campiglia  (boUi  southwest  of  Posina) ,  Monte  Ciove  and 
Monte  Brazonne  <both  sooth  of  Arsiero),  fost  were  'everywhere 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses* 

Daring  -Hie  day  they  bombarded  with  mnaeroas  battefies  of 
an  calfbers  the  Italian  positioass  atetng  the  ^^ole  frant  from  the 
Adige  to  the  Srenta,  especiaUy  in  the  Monte  Ho^^qc^bo  mooe.  The 
Italian  troops  linnly  withstood  the  vicOent  fire  and  nepeUed  in- 
fantry detachments  which  attempted  te  advasice* 

ABstro-Hiiiigarian  faydroaeroplaneB  attacked  the  staitien  and 
military  establishments  at  San  Giorgio  di  NogaiDt,  as  well  as  the 
inn^r  harbor  at  Grada 

More  and  more  it  became  evident  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
chrive  in  the  Tventino  region  had  definitely  been  stopped  or  aban«- 
doned.  From  lime  to  tinae,  it  is  true,  the  Anstrians  retrained  to 
the  offensive.  But  this  was  always  of  local  impoxtance  only  and 
reert;ricted  in  atrenglii  and  exstent.  The  Italians,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  maintained  their  new  offensive  movement,  bat 
even  extended  gradually  its  sphere. 

Two  attempted  attacks  by  the  Anstro-Hangariaai  forces  in  tiie 
region  of  Moaarte  Novegno,  made  in  the  direction  of  Monte  Ciove 
and  Monte  Brazome,  were  refpulsed.  But  on  Monte  Lemerle, 
againcrt;  which  the  Anstrians  had  launched  without  success  a 
very  violent  attack  only  a  few  days  before,  titiey  now  surprised 
a  hoi^le  detachmeitt  near  the  summit  and  captured  tte  mountain 
completely,  taking  500  prisoners. 

Italian  activity  was  renewed  again  on  the  Isonzo  front.  After 
intense  artillery  preparation  a  Naples  brigade,  supported  by 
diamomited  cavalry  deftachments,  in  a  surprise  attack,  pene- 
trated Austrian  lines  east  of  Monfalcone.  The  trenches  re- 
maiiied  in  Italian  possession  after  a  severe  struggle,  during 
which  19  dfficerB,  488  men,  and  7  machine  gims  were  captured. 

Italian  squadrons  of  aeroplanes  boinibarded  ^be  railway  station 
at  MattareHo,  in  the  Lagarina  Valley,  and  encampments  at  the 
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junction  of  the  Nos  and  Campomulo  Valleys  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau,  while  Austrian  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs  on  Padova, 
Giorgio  di  Nogaro,  and  Porto  Rosega, 

The  Italian  advance  was  steadily  maintained  from  now  on, 
not  without,  however,  finding  everjrwhere  the  stiffest  kind  of 
resistance,  which  at  times  made  it  even  possible  for  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  to  gain  slight  local  successes.  These,  however,  were 
not  extensive  or  frequent  enough  to  change  the  general  picture 
of  military  operations  on  the  Austro-Italian  front.  The  Aus- 
trians,  though  still  on  Italian  territory  in  a  number  of  localities, 
were  on  the  defensive  with  the  Italians,  though  making  only  very 
slow  and  painful  progress,  unquestionably  on  the  offensive. 

On  June  16,  1916,  the  Italians  advanced  northeast  of  Asiago, 
between  the  Frenzela  Valley  and  Marcesina.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficult  and  intricate  nature  of  the  terrain  and  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Austrians,  intrenched  and  supported  by  numer- 
ous batteries,  the  Italian  troops  made  progress  at  the  head  of 
the  Frenzela  Valley,  on  the  heights  of  Monte  Fior  and  Monte 
Castel  Gomberto  and  west  of  Marcesina.  The  best  results  were 
attained  on  the  right  wing,  where  Alpine  troops  carried  the 
positions  of  Malga,  Fossetta,  and  Monte  Magari,  inflicting  heavy 
losses  on  the  Austrians  and  taking.  203  prisoners,  a  battery  of 
6  guns,  4  machine  guns,  and  much  material. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  most  fierce  fighting  occurred  on 
tiie  plateau  of  Sette  Comuni.  All  Austrian  attempts  to  resume 
the  offensive  and  continue  their  advance  failed.  The  Italian  ad- 
vance was  scarcely  more  successful;  fighting  had  to  be  done 
in  the  most  difficult  territory ;  strong  Austrian  resistance  devel- 
oped everjrwrhere.  Thunderstorms  frequently  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties already  existent.  Yet  slowly  the  Italian  forces  pushed 
back  the  invader. 

On  June  18,  1916,  Alpine  troops  carried  with  the  bayonet 
Cima  di  Sidoro,  north  of  the  Frenzela  Valley.  Fighting  devel- 
oped in  the  Boite  sector,  where  the  Italians  had  made  some  slight 
gains  during  the  previous  days,  which  the  Austrians  tried  to  dis- 
pute. Heavy  Italian  artillery  bombarded  the  railway  station  at 
Toblach  and  the  Landro  road  in  the  Rienz  Valley,    Artillery 
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and  aenidane  activity  was  extremely  lively  during  this  period. 
Not  a  day  passed  without  artillery  duels  at  many  scattered  points 
along  the  entire  front  from  the  Swiss  border  down  to  the  Adri- 
atic. Aeroidane  squadrons  of  considerable  force  paid  continu- 
ously visits  to  the  opposing  lines,  dropping  bombs  on  lines  of 
communication  and  railway  stations. 

Alpine  troops  captured  a  strong  position  for  the  Italians  on 
June  20,  1916,  at  the  head  of  the  Posina  Valley,  southwest  of 
Monte  Purche.  On  ihe  22d  the  Italians  pushed  their  advance 
beyond  Bommi  in  tiie  Arsa  Valley,  east  of  the  Mezzana  Peak,  and 
on  the  Lora  Spur,  west  of  Monte  Pasubio* 

On  the  same  day  the  Austrians  counterattacked  with  extreme 
violence  at  Malga  Fossetta  and  Castel  Gomberto,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses.  On  the  21st  a  further  Austrian  at- 
tack at  Cucco  di  MandrieDe  resulted  in  a  rout.  On  the  22d  the 
Italians,  while  holding  all  tbe  Austrian  first-line  approaches 
under  heavy  fire  to  prevesit  the  bringing  up  of  reserves,  attacked 
on  the  entire  front,  but  still  encountered  a  strong  resistance. 
During  the  night  of  the  24th  the  remaining  peak  of  Malga  Fo»- 
seta,  held  by  the  Austrians,  Fontana  Mosciar,  and  the  extranely 
important  Mandrielle  were  taken  l^  storm,  while  the  Alpini 
on  the  right  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Cima  Zucadini  by 
the22d. 

Henceforth  retreat  was  inevitable,  and  during  the  night  of 
the  25th  the  Italians  on  Monte  Fior,  seeing  that  the  Austrian 
resistance  had  greatly  diminished,  pushed  their  offensive  vigor- 
ously. Shortly  after  the  advance  was  begun  along  the  whole 
right.  Monte  Cengio,  which  had  received  an  infernal  Ixmibard 
ment  for  three  days  and  nights,  fell  at  last,  and  the  advance 
proceeded  apace. 

On  June  26,  1916,  Italian  troops  in  the  Arsa  Valley  carried 
strong  trenches  at  Mattassone  and  Naghebeni,  completing  the 
occupation  of  Monte  Lemerle.  Along  tiie  Posina  front,  after 
driving  out  the  last  Austrian  detachments  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  the  Italians  crossed  the  torrent  and 
occupied  Posina  and  Arsiero,  advancing  toward  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  valley. 
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On  the  Sette  Comuni  Plateau  Italian  infantry,  preceded  by 
cavalry  patrols,  reached  a  line  running  through  Punta  Corbin, 
Fresche,  Concafondi,  Cesuna,  southwest  of  Asiago,  and  passing 
northeast  of  the  Nosi  Valley,  and  occupied  Monte  Fiara,  Monte 
Lavarle,  Spitzkaserle  and  Cimasaette. 

On  the  right  wing  Alpine  troops,  after  a  fierce  combat,  carried 
Grolla  Caldiera  Peak  and  Campanella  Peak. 

The  inside  workings  of  the  Italian  armies  engaged  in  this 
offensive  movement  are  interestingly  pictured  in  the  following 
account  from  the  pen  of  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Times,"  who,  of  course,  had  special  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion: 

"Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Italian  Government  and  higher 
command,  I  have  been  allowed  to  go  everywhere,  to  see  a  great 
deal  on  the  chief  sectors  of  a  400-mile  Alpine  border,  and  to 
study  the  administrative  services  on  the  lines  of  communication. 

"I  have  visited  the  wild  hills  of  the  upper  Isonzo,  have  in- 
spected the  strange  Carso  region  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  have  continued  my  investigations  on  the  Isonzo  front  as 
far  as  Aquileia  and  the  sea.  I  have  threaded  beautiful  and  rug- 
ged Camia  nearly  as  far  west  as  Monte  Croce,  have  ascended  the 
valley  of  the  But  to  Mount  Timau,  where  the  Austrians,  as  else- 
where, are  in  close  touch,  and,  passing  on  to  wonderful  Cadore, 
have  visited  the  haunts  of  the  Alpini  above  the  sources  of 
the  Tagliamento  and  Piave. 

"Coming  then  to  the  Trentino  sector,  I  have  traversed  the 
Sugana  Valley  as  far  as  was  practicable,  accompanied  the  army 
in  its  reconquest  of  Asiago  Plateau,  and  concluded  an  instructive 
tour  by  ascending  the  mountains  which  dominate  Val  Lagarina 
to  the  point  of  contact  between  the  contending  armies. 

'*The  rest  of  the  front,  from  the  Lago  di  Garda  to  the  Stelvio 
and  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  not  at  present  the  scene  of 
important  operations,  so  I  contented  myself  by  ascertaining  at 
second  hand  how  matters  stand  between  the  Valtellina  and  the 
Chiese. 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  private  audience  with  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  have  seen  and  talked  to  nearly  all  the  lead- 
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in^  soldiers.  Nothiiigr  could  exceed  the  kindness  \vith  which  I 
have  been  received,  and  my  siBteful  thanks  are  due  eqpedally 
to  Ck>k)nels  Count  Barbarich  and  Qaric^lj,  ivho  were  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  General  Cadoma  and  accompanied  me  during  my 
tour. 

''It  is  necessaiy  for  those  who  wisli  to  have  a  dear  under- 
standissr  of  Italy's  share  in  the  war  to  look  back  and  realise  tiie 
situation  of  our  Italian  friends  when,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
for  the  cause,  they  threw  tiie  weight  of  their  sword  into  the 


''Italy,  like  Eacland,  had  lost  the  habit  of  considering  potey 
in  military  terms.  Home  politics  ruled  all  dodsios6«  The  army 
had  been  much  neglected,  and  the  campaign  in  Libya  had  left 
the  war  mateiial  at  a  very  low  ebb.  United  Italy  had  not  yet 
f  oqght  a  great  modem  campaign,  and  Bather  the  army  nor  the 
na^y  possessed  in  the  same  measure  ais  other  powers,  those  great 
traditions  which  are  the  outcome  of  many  recent  hard-fought 
wars.  Italy  was  without  our  eoal  and  oi&r  great  metaDurgic 
industries.  She  did  not  possess  Ihe  aocumulation  of  resources 
whkh  ^Me  were  able  to  turn  t»  warlike  oees ;  nor  could  she  find 
in  her  ovcsHwa  possessions,  as  we  <Bd,  the  strength  and  'sdtality 
of  self-goveming  younger  people  of  her  own  race.  The  old 
Sardinian  army  had  given  in  tiie  past  fine  proofs  of  valor,  but  it 
was  not  known  how  the  southern  Italians  would  fight,  and  it 
was  at  first  uncertain  whether  the  whole  countiy  would  throw 
itself  heart  and  soul  into  the  war« 

^'Tfaese  impediments  to  impid  decisions  and  the  extreme  difii- 
cully  of  breaking  with  an  old  alliance  explain  the  apparent 
hesitation  of  Italy  to  enter  the  war. 

*^0n  the  other  hand,  there  weare  compensations*  The  heart  of 
Italy  was  always  wi&  the  Allies^  and  the  hatred  of  Austria  was 
very  de^.  There  was  every  hope  that  the  long-prevailing  sys- 
tem of  amalgamating  the  various  races  of  Italy  in  the  common 
army  would  at  last  bear  fruit,  and  that  this  amalgamation,  com- 
bined with  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  Italy  in  recent 
years,  and  the  pride  of  the  country  in  its  past  history,  would 
enable  Italy  to  play  an  honorable  and  notable  part  in  the  war 
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by  laBd  a&d  sea,  said  to  wresk  from  laer  hereditary  enemy  those 
porti(xn  qf  anredeemed  Italy  wfaidi  stiil  remained  in  Austrian 
hands. 

^The9e  hopes  b«VB  either  been  fulfilled  or  are  in  course  of  fol- 
fiHiBeot.  United  Italy  is  unitedly  in  the  ^ar,  and,  except  among 
a  few  political  busybodieS;  who  intrigue  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  fiiefe  .are  not  tw^  opinions  about  ihe  war.  There  are  many 
cases-nf  mothers  oompelling  tiieir  soais  to  ^rolunfeer  and  other 
cases  «ffsifaei6  ioaisting  vsp^n  being  taken  becaiise  their  sons  are 
at  tbe  frost  The  prefect  of  Frmli  told  me  fiiat  nearly  all  the 
24,000  men  in  ids  province  who  were  absent  abroad  when  the 
war  izTsfae  out  returned  home  to  %fat  before  fiicy  were  recalled. 
The  south  and  the  island  areas  warm  for  war  «b  the  north,  and 
the  reeiniei^  -of  Naples  and  of  Sicili  hs^fe  done  very  well  indeed 
in  the  field.  Some  people  think  ihst  PiednHnt  »  not  quite  so 
ejithwiiaBtic  as  other  parts  of  Itidy^  becsoBe  she  Aags  her  streete 
rather  less,  but  I  do  not  think  that  ihere  is  any  real  difference 
of  feeling.  In  all  Die  capitals  of  12ie  AHies  the  political  dimite 
has  been  a  trifle  unhealtihy,  and  of  Home  it  has  been  said  that 
liie oid fKBiiUes ef  liie  Blacte  ha^e  nut tc^cen  a  leadingpart  in  the 
caxitpaign.  Hy  inquirieB  make  me  doubt  tiie  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  and  I  lixink  on  iSbe  whole  it  will  be  found  that,  despite 
Ite  ^d  and  persMest  dzvergenoe  of  opinion  on  ^xrtmn  topics,  all 
ranks  and  all  clnses  are  heartily  for  the  ^  war,  aad  litat  an 
enemy  who  coaxAs  en  asstetanoe  from  within  Italy  wiH  be  griev- 
oialy  disappoiirted. 

^italy  is  ifartonate  in  faavii^  at  her  bead  at  this  critical  hour 
of  her  destimes,  a  king  who  is  a  soldier  born  and  bred. 

"^It  is  a  eocDBon  saying  here  that  tiie  King  of  Italy  is  homesick 
when  he  is  absent  from  the  amy,  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
majesty  jS^nds  eveiy  hour  that  he  can  spare  from  state  affairs 
with  his  troops.  He  wears  on  his  breast  the  medal  ribbon,  only 
given  to  Ihese  who  have  been  at  the  front  for  a  year,  and,  though 
he  deprecales  any  allusion  to  Hie  fact,  it  is  true  that  he  is  con- 
stantly in  the  ^ring  line,  has  had  many  narrow  escapes,  and  is 
personally  known  to  the  whole  army,  who  love  to  see  istm  in  tjieir 
midst. 
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"I  have  not  found  any  officer  of  his  army  who  has  a  better,  a 
more  intimate,  or  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  troops  than 
tiie  king.  His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  army  is  abso- 
lutely untiring,  and  I  fancy  that  his  cool  judgment  and  large 
experience  must  often  be  of  great  service  to  his  ministers  and  his 
generals. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  field  headquarters  of  the  King  of 
Italy  or  of  King  Albert  of  Belgium  is  the  most  unpretentious,  but 
certainly  both  monarchs  live  in  circumstances  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. My  recollection  is  that  when  I  last  had  the  honor  of 
visiting  King  Albert's  headquarters,  the  bell  in  what  I  must 
call  the  parlor  did  not  ring,  and  the  queen  of  the  Belgians  had 
to  get  up  and  fetch  the  tea  herself. 

"When  I  had  the  honor  of  being  received  by  the  King  of  Italy 
I  found  his  majesty  in  a  little  villa  which  only  held  four  people, 
and  tiie  king  was  working  in  a  room  of  which  the  only  furniture 
which  I  can  recall  consisted  of  a  camp  bed  close  to  the  ground 
and  of  exiguous  breadth,  a  small  table,  and  two  chairs  of  un- 
compromising hardness.  The  only  ornament  in  the  room  was 
the  base  of  the  last  Austrian  shell  which  had  burst  just  above 
the  king's  head  and  has  been  mounted  as  a  souvenir  by  the  queen. 

'*When  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  lives  in  the  traditions 
of  his  family,  and  shares  all  the  hardships  of  his  troops,  it  needs 
must  that  his  people  follow  him.    And  so  they  do. 

"The  hardy  Alpini  from  the  frontiers,  the  stout  soldiers  of 
Piedmont,  the  well-to-do  peasantry  of  Venetia,  the  Sardinians, 
who  are  ever  to  the  front  when  there  is  fighting  to  be  enjoyed, 
the  Tuscans,  Calabrians,  and  those  Sicilians  once  so  famous 
amongst  the  legionaries,  are  all  here  or  at  the  depots  training 
for  war.  Mobilization  must  have  affected  two  and  a  half  million 
Italians  at  least.  There  have  been  fairly  heavy  losses,  and 
fighting  of  one  kind  or  another  is  going  on  in  every  sector  that 
I  have  visited,  and  every  day,  despite  the  great  hardships  of 
fighting  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  the  moral  of  the  army  rraiains 
good,  the  men  are  in  splendid  healtii,  and  Italy  as  a  whole 
remains  gay  and  confident,  less  affected  on  the  whole  by  the 
war  than  any  other  m^nber  of  the  grand  alliance. 
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"There  are  certainly  more  able-bodied  men  of  military  age  out 
of  uniform  in  Italy  than  there  are  in  France,  or  than  there  are 
now  with  us.  Except  volunteers,  no  men  under  twenty  are  at 
the  front.  There  are  large  reserves  still  available  upon  which 
to  draw.  The  army  has  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  war 
began. 

"The  Italian  regular  officers,  and  the  officers  of  reserve,  are 
quite  excellent.  The  spirit  of  good  comradeship  which  prevails 
in  the  army  is  most  admirable,  and  the  corps  of  officers  reminds 
me  of  a  large  family  which  is  proverbially  a  happy  one.  Those 
foreign  observers  who  have  seen  much  of  the  Italian  officers 
under  fire  tell  me  that  they  have  always  led  their  men  with 
superb  valor  and  determination,  while,  though  Italy  has  not 
such  a  professional  body  of  N.  C.  O.'s  as  Germany,  I  believe 
tliat  most  of  these  men  are  capable  of  leading  when  their  officers 
fall. 

^'But  there  are  not  enough  of  good  professional  officers  and 
N.  C.  O.'s  to  admit  for  the  moment  of  a*  considerable  further 
expansion  of  the  army.  Existing  formations  can  be,  and  are 
being,  well  maintained,  and  this  is  what  matters  most  for  the 
moment. 

"The  peasant  in  certain  parts  of  Italy  rarely  eats  meat.  In 
the  army  he  gets  300  to  350  grams  a  day,  according  to  the 
season,  not  to  speak  of  a  kilogram  of  good  bread  and  plenty 
of  vegetables,  besides  wine  and  tobacco.  He  is  having  the  time 
of  his  life,  and  if,  as  cynics  say,  peace  will  break  up  many  happy 
homes  in  England,  peace  in  Italy  will  certainly  make  some 
peasants  less  joyful  tiian  before." 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII 

CONTINUATION     OP     THE     ITALIAN 
OOUNTEROPPBNfilVB 

BETWEEN  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta  the  retreating  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces  had  now  reached  strongly  fortified  and 
commanding  positions  which  considerably  increased  their  power 
of  resistance.  The  Italians,  however,  continued,  even  if  at  re- 
duced speed,  to  make  progress.  On  June  27,  1916,  they  shelled 
Austrian  positions  on  Monte  Trappola  and  Monte  Testo  and 
took  trenches  near  Malga  Zugna.  Between  the  Posina  and  the 
Astico  they  took  Austrian  positions  on  Monte  Gamonda,  north 
of  Fusine,  and  Monte  Caviojo.  Cavalry  detachments  reached 
Pedescala  (in  the  Astico  Valley,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Arsiero). 

On  the  Asiago  Plateau  other  Italian  forces  occupied  ihe  south- 
em  side  of  the  Assa  Valley  and  reached  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Rasta>  Monte  Interrotto  and  Monte  Mosciagh,  which  were  held 
strongly  by  the  Austrian  rear  guards.  Further  north,  Bft&r 
carrying  Monte  Colombara,  Italian  troops  began  to  approach 
Calamara  Valley. 

On  June  28, 1916,  the  Vallarsa  Alpine  troops  stormed  the  fort 
of  Mattassone,  and. detachments  of  infantry  carried  the  ridge 
of  Monte  Trappola.  On  the  Pasubio  sector  Italian  troops  took 
some  trenches  near  Malga  Comagnon.  Along  the  Posina  line 
their  advance  was  delayed  by  the  fire  of  heavy  batteries  from 
the  Borcola. 

In  the  Astico  Valley  they  occupied  Pedescala.  On  the  Sette 
Comuni  Plateau  the  Austrians  strengthened  the  northern  side 
of  the  Assa  Valley  Heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galmarara 
to  the  Agnella  Pass.  The  Italians  established  themselves  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Assa  Valley  and  gained  possession  of 
trenches  near  Zebio  and  Zingarella. 

The  following  day,  June  29, 1916,  the  Italian  line  in  the  region 
between  the  Val  Lagarina  and  the  Val  Sugana  was  pushed  for- 
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ward  still  further  until  it  reached  the  main  Austrian  line  of 
resistance.  The  Italians  occupied  the  Valmorbia  line,  in  the 
Vallarsa,  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte  Spil,  and  began  an  of- 
fensive to  the  northwest  of  Pasubio,  in  the  Cosmagnon  region. 

Farther  east  on  the  line  of  the  Posina  Valley,  the  Italians 
took  Monte  Maggio,  the  town  of  Griso,  northwest  of  Monte 
Maggio;  positions  in  the  Zara  Valley  and  Monte  Scatolari  and 
Sogliblanchi.  Monte  Civaron  and  the  Zellonkofel,  in  the  Su- 
gana  Valley,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

The  Italians  continued  their  advance  along  the  Posina  front 
on  June  30,  1916,  despite  the  violent  fire  of  numerous  Austro- 
Hungarian  batteries  dominating  Borcola  Pass,  and  also  Monte 
Maggio  and  Monte  Toraro.  Italian  infantry  occupied  ZaroUi 
in  the  Vallarsa,  north  of  Mattassone.  On  the  left  wing,  over- 
coming stubborn  resistance,  Italian  troops  scaled  the  crest  of 
Monte  Cosmagnon,  whose  northerly  ridges  they  shelled  to  drive 
out  the  enemy  hidden  among  the  rocks.  On  the  Sette  Comuni 
Plateau  they  kept  in  close  contact  with  Austrian  positions.  Con- 
flicts in  the  densely  wooded  and  rocky  ground  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  hand  grenades. 

Between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta  the  Italians  continued 
their  offensive  vigorously  on  July  1,  1916.  In  the  Vallarsa  in- 
fantry began  an  attack  on  the  lines  strongly  held  by  the  Aus- 
trians  between  Zugna  Torta  and  Foppiano.  - 

Italian  artillery  shelled  Fort  Pozzacchio.  On  Monte  Pasubio 
the  Austrians  were  offering  stubborn  resistance  from  their  for- 
tified positions  between  Monte  Spil  and  Monte  Cosmagnon. 

Along  the  Posina-Astico  line  Italian  forces  completed  the 
conquest  of.  Monte  Maggio  and  occupied  the  southern  side  of 
Monte  Seluggio.  On  the  Asiago  Plateau  there  were  skirmishes 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Assa  Valley. 

On  July  2,  1916,  in  the  region  of  the  Adige  Valley,  the  Aus- 
trians directed  a  heavy  bombardment  against  the  Italian  posi- 
tions from  Serravalle,  north  of  Coni  Zugna  to  Monte  Pasubio. 
Some  shells  fell  on  Ala.  Italian  artillery  replied  effectively.  The 
infantry  fighting  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Pasubio  was  con- 
tinued with  great  violence.    In  the  Posina  Valley  Italian  troops 
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occupied  the  spur  to  iiie  nortliwest  of  Monte  Pruche^  I^lino,  in 
the  Zara  Valley  (northwest  of  La^),  and  Scatolari,  in  the  Bio 
Freddo  Valley.  The  operations  against  Gomo  del  Gosfon,.  Mxrate 
Seluggio,  and  Monte  Gimono  (nortiiwest  and  norlii  of  Arsiero) , 
the  main  points  of  Austrian  resistanoe^  weoe  (K>ntiniiedi. 

On  the  AsiagD  Plateau  Italian  detachments  were^  pusheA  tjopi- 
ward  beyond  the  northern  edge  of  Assa  Valley;.  On  the  ra^ 
mainder  of  this  sector  there  was  a  lull  ia  tiie  figfalmg,  prepanatory 
to  further  attacks  on  the  difficult  groundi  In  tha  Brentai  Vail^ 
small  encounters  took  place  on  the  slopes  of  Monte  Givanon  north 
of  Galdiera. 

Monte  Galgari,  in  the  Posdna  Valley,  was  occupiedi  fay  the 
Italians  on  July  3,  1916,  while  otiier  detadlments'  completed  the 
occupation  of  the  northern  edge  of  tiie  Assa^  Vailey  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau. 

Between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta:  the  Austrians*  on:  July  4, 
1916,  contested  with  great  determinabion^  the^  Ibaliam  adsfsnoe:  and 
attempted  to^  counterattack  at  various  pointsi 

After  several  attempte,  Alpine  troops^  reached  tite  summit  of 
Monte  Gomo,  northwest  of  the  Pasubio; 

In  the  Uppen  Astico  Bassn  they  captured^  the  crest  of  Micmte 
Seluggio  and  advanced  toward  Bio  Freddoi. 

Between  the  Lagarina  and  Sugana  Valleys  the  Italian  of- 
fensive was  continued  on  July  5,  19W..  In  the  Adige  Valley 
and  in  the  Upper  Astico  Basin  pressure  campelled  the  Ausfcrians 
to  withdraw,  uncoverinsr  new  batteries  on  commanding,  posi- 
tions previously  prepared  by  them. 

On  the  Asiago  Plateau  Italian  artillery^  bombarded:  the  Aus- 
trian lines  actively.  In  the  Gampelle  Valley  the  Austrians  evac- 
uated the  positions  they  still  held  on  the  Prima  Lunslta,  aban- 
doning arms,  ammunitions  and  supplies. 

The  following  day  brought  some  new  successes  to  the  Italians 
on  the  Sette  Gomuni  Plateau.  With  the  support  of  their  ar- 
tillery they  renewed  their  attack  on  the  strongly  fortified  line 
of  the  Austrians  from  Monte  Interrotto  to  Monte  Gampigoletto 
and  captured  two  important  points  of  the  Austrian  defenses, 
near  Gasera,  Zebio  and  Malga  Pozza,  taking  359  prisoners,  in- 
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eluding  5  officers  and  3  machine  guns.  Between  the  Adige 
and  the  Astico,  north  of  the  Posino  and  along  the  Rio  Freddo 
and  Astico  Vall^s  there  was  intense  artillery  activity,  es- 
pecially in  the  region  of  Monte  Maggio  and  Monte  Camone. 
The  same  condition  continued  throughout  July  7,  1916. 

On  July  8, 1916,  Italian  infantry  advanced  on  the  upper  Astico 
in  the  Molino  Basin  and  toward  Fomi.  Dense  mist  prevented 
all  activity  of  artillery  on  the  Sette  Comuni  Plateau.  In  the 
northern  sector  the  Italians  stormed  some  trenches  north  of 
Monte  Chiesa,  and  occupied  Agnella  Pass. 

A  great  deal  of  the  fighting,  both  during  the  Austro-Hungarian 
offensive  in  the  Trentino  and  the  Italian  counteroffensive,  took 
place  in  territory  abounding  with  lofty  mountain  peaks.  Though 
it  was  now  midsummer,  these  were,  of  course,  covered  with 
eternal  snow  and  ice.  Austrians  and  Italians  alike  faced  dif- 
ficulties and  hardships,  the  solution  and  endurance  of  which 
would  have  seemed  utterly  impossible  a  few  years  ago  until 
the  Great  War  swept  away  many  long-established  military  and 
engineering  maxims.  An  intimate  picture  of  this  new  mode 
of  warfare  was  given  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Daily  Mail"  who,  in  part,  says : 

"The  villages  in  the  lower  ground  behind  the  front  have  been 
aroused  from  their  accustomed  appearance  of  sleepy  comfort. 
In  their  streets  are  swarms  of  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the 
front  or  back  from  it  for  a  holiday.  Thousands  are  camping 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  or  billeted  on  the  inhabit- 
ants. Constant  streams  of  motor  vehicles  rumble  through  the 
villages  on  their  way  up  the  steep  road,  bearing  ammunition, 
food  and  supplies  of  all  sorts,  to  the  batteries,  trenches  and 
dugouts  on  the  peaks. 

The  road  over  which  these  vehicles  travel  was  before  the  war 
a  mere  hill  path — ^now  the  military  engineers  have  transformed 
it  into  a  modem  road,  graded,  metaled  and  carried  by  cunningly 
devised  spirals  and  turns  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tains. 

"It  is  a  notable  piece  of  military  engineering,  but  it  is  not 
merely  that.    It  will  serve  as  an  artery  of  commerce  when  it 
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is  no  longer  needed  for  the  passage  of  guns  and  army  service 
wagons.  There  is  nothing  temporary  or  makeshift  about  it. 
Rocks  have  been  blasted  to  leave  a  passage  for  it  and  solid 
bridges  of  stone  and  steel  thrown  across  rivers* 

''Because  the  Austrians  started  with  the  weather  gauge  in 
their  favor,  being  on  the  upper  side  of  the  great  ridges,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Italians  to  get  their  guns  as  high  as  tiiey  could. 
The  means  by  which  they  accomplished  this  task  was  de- 
scribed to  me.  They  would  seem  incredible  if  one  had  not  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  cannon  among  these 
inaccessible  crags. 

"There  are  some  of  them  on  the  ice  ledges  of  the  Ortler  nearly 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  places  which  it  is  by  way  of  an 
achievement  for  the  amateur  climber  to  reach  with  guides  and 
ropes  and  porters,  and  nothing  to  take  care  of  but  his  own  skin. 
But  here  the  Alpini  and  Frontier  Guides  had  to  bring  up  the 
heavy  pieces,  hauling  them  over  the  snow  slopes  and  swinging 
them  in  midair  across  chasms  and  up  knife-edged  precipices^ 
by  ropes  passed  over  timbers  wedged  somehow  into  the  rocks. 
I  was  shown  a  photograph  of  a  party  of  these  picmeers  wozidng 
in  these  snowy  solitudes  last  winter.  They  might  have  been  a 
group  of  Scott's  or  Shackleton's  men  toiling  in  the  Antarctic 
wilderness. 

"By  means  of  a  suspension  railway  made  of  wire  rope  with 
sliding  baskets  stretched  across  chasms  of  great  depth,  oil,  meat, 
bread  and  wine  are  sent  up,  for  the  soldier  must  not  only  be 
fed,  but  must  be  fed  with  particular  food  to  keep  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  his  body  in  the  cold  air  and  chilling  breezes  of  the 
snow-clad  peaks.  Kerosene  stoves  in  great  numbers  have  been 
sent  aloft  to  make  the  life  of  the  mountaineer  soldiers  more  com- 
fortable.'* 

On  July  9,  1916,  there  was  bitter  fighting  between  the  Brenta 
and  the  Adige.  Strong  Alpine  forces  repeatedly  attacked  the 
Austrian  lines  southeast  of  Cima  Dieci,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses.  Shells  set  fire  to  Pedescala  and  other  places  in 
the  upper  Astico  Valley.  An  attempt  by  the  Austrians  to  make 
attacks  on  Monte  Seluggio  was  checked  promptly. 
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In  the  Adifire  Valley  another  intense  artillery  duel  was  staged 
on  July  10,  1916.  On  the  Pasubio  front  the  Italians  captured 
positions  north  of  Monte  Como,  but  the  Austrians  succeeded  in 
obtaining  partial  repossession  of  them  by  a  violent  counterat- 
tack. On  the  Asiago  Plateau  Alpine  detachments  successfully 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  positions  in  the  Monte  Chiesa 
region. 

The  next  day,  July  11,  1916,  the  Italians  again  made  some 
progress  in  the  Adige  Valley,  north  of  Serravalle  and  in  the 
region  of  Malga  Zugna,  and  reoccupied  partially  some  of  the  posi- 
tions lost  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Monte  Pasubio  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Heavy  artillery  duels  took  place  in  the  Asiago  Basin 
and  on  the  Sette  Comuni  Plateau. 

The  Austrians  promptly  responded  on  July  12,  1916,  by  at- 
tacking in  the  Adige  Valley,  after  artillery  preparation  on  an 
immense  scale,  the  new  Italian  positions  north  of  Malga  Zugna. 
They  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  with  heavy  loss,  by  the 
prompt  and  effective  concentration  of  the  Italian  gunfire. 

Fighting  in  the  Adige  Valley  and  on  the  Sette  Comuni  Pla- 
teau continued  without  cessation  during  the  next  few  days 
witiliout  yielding  any  very  definite  results.  In  that  period  there 
also  developed  extremely  severe  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  Posina 
Valley.  During  the  night  of  July  13, 1916,  the  Italians  succeeded 
in  carrying  very  strong  Austrian  positions  south  of  Como  del 
Coston  and  east  of  the  Borcola  Pass,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
resistance  of  the  Austrians  and  the  difficulty  presented  by  the 
roughness  of  the  ground.  During  the  night  the  Austrians 
launched  several  violent  but  unsuccessful  counterattacks  in  which 
they  lost  heavily. 

In  spite  of  violent  thunderstorms,  seriously  interfering  with 
artillery  activity,  fighting  continued  in  this  sector  on  July  14 
and  15,  1916.  Italian  troops  made  some  progress  on  the  south- 
em  slopes  of  Sogli  Bianchi,  south  of  Borcola  and  the  Como  di 
Coston  and  in  the  Boin  Valley,  where  they  occupied  Vanzi  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  Monte  Hellugio. 

Austrian  reenforcements  arrived  at  this  time,  and  as  a  result 
a  series  of  heavy  attacks  was  delivered  in  the  upper  Posina 
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area  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  Italian  advance  between  M<mte 
Santo  and  Monte  Toraro.  Italian  counterattacks,  however,  were 
launched  promptly  and  enabled  the  Italian  forces*  to  maintain 
and  extend  their  lines.  Throughout  the  balance  of  July,  1916, 
the  Italian  troops  succeeded  in  continuing  tiieir  advance,  al- 
though the  Austro-Hungarian  resistance  showed  no  notifiable 
abatement  and  frequently  was  strong  enough  to  permit  not  omJy 
very  effective  defensive  work,  but  rather  considerable  counter- 
attacks. However,  all  in  all,  the  Italians  had  decidedly  the  better 
of  it  Step  by  step  fhey  pushed  their  way  back  into  the  ter- 
ritory frem  which  the  Austro-Hungaman  offensive  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  driven  them. 

On  July  18,  1916,  the  Italians  gained  some  new  poaitians 
on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Como  del  Coston  in  the  upper 
Posina  Valley.  Four  days  later,  July  22,  1916,  they  captured 
some  trenches  on  Monte  Zebio  on  the  Sette  Comuni  Plateau. 
The  next  day,  July  28,  1916,  between  Cismon  and  Aviso  they 
completed  the  occupation  of  the  upper  Trevignolo  and  St  Pel- 
legrino  Valleys,  taking  the  summit  of  Mcnte  Stradone  and  new 
positions  on  the  slopes  of  Cima  di  Bocche. 

On  the  Posina-Afltico  line  at  daybrei^  of  July  24, 1916,  after 
a  fierce  attack  by  night,  they  captured  Abmte  Gimone,  for  the 
possession  of  which  violent  fighting  had  been  in  progress  for 
days. 

Further  north,  Alpine  troops  renewed  thar  efforts  against  the 
steep  rock  barrier  rising  to  more  than  2,000  yards  between  the 
peaks  of  Monte  Chiesa  and  Monte  Campigoletto.  Under  heavy 
fire  from  the  Austrian  machine  guns  they  crossed  three  lines  of 
wire  and  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  just  below  the 
crest. 

Again  and  again  the  Austrians  launched  attacks  against  the 
Italian  positions  on  these  various  mountains  without,  however, 
accomplishing  more  than  retarding  the  further  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Cadoma's  forces. 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
August  1,  1916,  found  the  Italians  on  the  Trentino  front  still 
strongly  on  the  offensive  and  well  on  their  way  toward  regaining 
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all  of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost  in  June  and  July,  1916, 
before  the  Austro-Hungarian  offensive  had  been  brought  to  a 
standstill,  while  the  Austrians  were  yielding  only  under  the  force 
of  the  greatest  pressure  which  their  opi)onents  could  bring  to 
bear  on  them. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


MINOR     OPBBATIONB     ON     THE     AUSTBO-IT  ALI A  N 
FRONT     IN     TRBNTINO     OPPENSIVE 

JUST  as  soon  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  began  to  con- 
centrate their  activities  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1916,  on 
their  drive  in  the  Trentino,  military  operations  in  the  other  sec- 
tors of  the  Austro-Italian  front  lost  in  importance  and  strength. 
During  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  Austro*Hungarian  drive 
and  1be  Italian  counteroffensive  in  the  Tr^tino— May  to  July, 
1916 — operations  along  the  rest  of  the  Austro-Italian  fnmt— on 
the  northwesteni  frontier  of  Tyrol,  along  the  Boite  River  in  the 
northeastern  DolcHnites,  in  the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps,  and  on 
the  Isonzo  front — ^were  practically  restricted  to  artillery  duels. 
Only  occasional,  and  then  but  very  local  infantry  engagements 
took  place,  none  of  which  had  any  particular  influence  on  genera) 
conditions  in  these  various  sectors.  However,  as  the  Italian 
counteit)fFen5ive  in  liie  Trentino  progressed,  there  developed 
from  time  to  time  minor  operations  along  tiie  other  parts  of  tiie 
front.  Quite  a  number  of  these  were  initiated  by  the  Austro- 
Hungs^ans,  undoubtedly  in  tiie  hopes  that  they  might  thereby 
reduce  the  Italian  pressure  on  their  newly  gained  successes  in 
the  Trentino.  Others  found  their  origin  on  the  Italian  side,  which 
at  all  times  attempted  to  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  its  positions  anywhere  along  the  front.  And 
as  the  Austrian  resistance  against  the  Italian  counteroffensive 
stiffened  and  showed  no  signs  of  abatement.  General  Cadoma, 
in  undertaking  operations  in  other  sectors  of  the  front  than  the 
Trentino,  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  motives  similar  to  those 
guiding  his  opponents.  He,  too,  hoped  to  impress  his  adversary 
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sufficiently  by  minor  operations  in  sectors  unconnected  with  the 
Trentino,  to  reduce  their  strength  there. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  organization  of  the  Ital- 
ian army,  which  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  successfully  these 
operations,  in  the  following  article  from  the  pen  of  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Times" : 

"I  have  been  allowed  to  visit  the  offices  of  the  general  staff  at 
army  headquarters  and  those  of  the  administrative  services  at 
another  point  within  the  war  zone.  This  is  not  a  favorable  mo- 
ment for  describing  how  the  army  machinery  works;  but  there 
is  no  harm  done  in  saying  that  all  these  services  appear  to  run 
smoothly,  have  good  men  at  their  head,  and  produce  good  re- 
sults. 

"I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  maps  turned  out.  They  do 
great  credit  to  the  Military  Geographical  Institute  at  Florence, 
and  to  the  officers  at  headquarters  who  revise  tiie  maps  as  new 
information  pours  in.  All  the  frontiers  have  been  well  surveyed 
and  mapped  on  scales  of  1 :25,000,  1 :50,000,  1 :100,000,  and  1  :- 
200,000.  These  maps  are  very  clear  and  good.  I  like  best  the  1  :- 
100,000,  which  is  issued  to  all  officers,  and  on  which  operation 
orders  are  based.  The  photographs  are  also  very  fine,  and  the 
panoramas  excellent,  while  the  airmen's  photographs,  and  the 
plans  compiled  from  them,  are  quite  in  the  front  rank. 

"The  service  of  information  at  headquarters  also  appears  to 
me  to  be  good.  There  are  more  constant  changes  in  all  the  Ital- 
ian staffs  than  we  should  consider  desirable,  and  officers  pass 
very  rapidly  from  one  employment  to  another,  but  in  spite  of 
this  practice  the  information  is  well  kept  up,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  dispositions  is  up  to  standard,  considering  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  following  the  really  quite  chaotic 
organization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  very  much  the  liaison  system  in 
Italy.  The  comparatively  young  officers  intrusted  with  it  report 
direct  to  army  headquarters,  and  on  their  reports  tiie  communi- 
ques are  usually  based.  These  officers  remind  us  of  the  missi 
dominid  of  the  great  Moltke,  but  on  the  whole  I  confess  that  the 
system  does  not  appeal  to  me  very  much. 
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"All  the  rearward  services  of  the  army  are  united  under  the 
control  of  the  intendant  general^  who  is  a  big  personage  in  Italy. 
He  deals  with  movements,  quarterings,  railways,  supply,  muni- 
tions in  transit,  and,  in  fact,  everything  except  drafts  and  avia- 
tion, both  of  which  services  come  under  the  general  staff.  There 
is  a  representative  of  the  intendant  general  in  each  army  and 
army  corp&.  An  order  of  movement  is  rei)eated  to  the  intendant 
general  by  teleidione  and  he  arranges  for  transport,  food,  and 
munitions. 

"The  means  of  transport  include  the  railways,  motor  lorries, 
carts,  pack  nmles,  and  porters.  The  railways  have  done  welL 
They  had  5,000  locomotives  and  160,000  carriages  available  when 
war  broke  out,  and  on  the  two  lines  running  through  Venetia, 
they  managed  during  the  period  of  concentration  to  clear  120 
trains  a  day.  Between  last  May  17  and  June  22,  1916,  for  the 
purposes  of  General  Cadoma's  operations  in  the  Trentino,  tiie 
railways  carried  18,000  officers,  522,000  men,  about  70,000  ani- 
mals, and  16,000  vehicles,  with  nearly  900  guns.  These  figures 
have  been  given  by  the  Italian  press,  so  there  is  no  harm  done  by 
alluding  to  th^n.  The  railway  material  is  nnidi  better  than  I 
expected  it  to  be,  but  coal  is  very  dear. 

**The  motor  lorries  work  welL  There  are  three  tjrpes  in  use — 
the  heavy  commercial  cars,  the  middleweight  lorries,  which 
carry  over  a  couple  of  tons,  and  the  lightweights,  taking  about 
one  and  a  half  tons.  These  lorries  form  an  army  service.  Each 
army  park  has  a  group  of  lorries  for  each  army  corps  forming 
part  of  liie  army,  and  each  group  has  two  sections  for  each  di- 
vision. The  motor  cars  of  the  commanders  and  staffs  are  good. 
I  traveled  several  thousand  miles  in  them,  and  having  covered. 
300  miles  one  day  and  350  another,  am  prepared  to  give  a  good 
mark  to  Italian  motor-car  manufacturers,  and  also  to  Italian 
roads  and  Italian  chauffeurs. 

"I  may  also  point  out  that  the  army  has  hiliierto  administered 
the  Austrian  districts  which  have  been  occupied  on  various  parts 
of  the  front,  and  has  had  to  deal  with  agriculture,  roads,  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  police,  and  a  great  many  other  civil  matters. 
As  I  had  once  seen  a  French  corps  of  cavalry  farming  nearly 
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5,000  acres  of  land  I  was  prepared  to  see  the  Italian  army  capable 
of  following  suit ;  but  I  fancy  that  if  Signor  Bissolati  is  to  take 
over  all  these  civil  duties  General  Porro  will  be  far  from  dis- 
pleased. 

"There  is  the  little  matter  of  the  4,000  ladies  who  remain  at 
Cortina  d'Ampezzo  while  their  men  are  away  fighting  in  the 
Austrian  ranks,  and  there  are  such  questions  as  those  of  the 
Aquileia  treasures,  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved  in- 
tact. I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  novelty  and  a  pleasure  to  enter 
an  enemy's  territory  and  sit  down  in  a  room  marked  Militar 
Wachtzimmer,  with  all  the  enemy's  emblems  on  the  walls,  but 
on  the  whole  I  liked  best  the  advice  evitare  di  fumare  esplosioni 
painted  by  some  Italian  wag  on  an  Austrian  guardhouse,  and 
possibly  intended  as  a  hint  to  Austro-German  diplomacy  in  tiiie 
future. 

"The  Italians  regard  Austria  as  we  regard  Germany,  and  Ger- 
many as  we  regard  Austria.  Austria  is  the  enemy,  but  at  the 
same  time,  while  every  crime  is  attributed  to  Austria  on  slight 
suspicion,  I  find  no  unworthy  depreciation  of  Austrian  soldiers. 
I  am  told  that  while  Austrian  discipline  is  very  severe,  and  the 
officer's  revolver  is  ever  quick  to  maintain  it,  the  Austrian  pri- 
vate  soldier  has  a  sense  of  deep  loyalty  toward  his  emperor,  and 
that  this  is  a  personal  devotion  which  will  not  easily  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  successor.  In  meeting  the  Kaiserjager  so  often  the 
Italians  perhaps  see  Austria's  best,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Italian  has  a  good  word  for  the  Austrian  as  a  soldier,  and  that 
I  did  not  see  many  signs  of  such  wilful  and  shameless  vandalism 
by  the  Austrians  as  has  disgraced  the  name  of  Germany  in  Bel- 
gium and  in  France.  Even  towns  which  are  or  have  been  between 
the  contending  armies  have  not,  I  think,  been  wilfully  destroyed, 
but  they  have  naturally  suffered  when  one  army  or  the  other  has 
used  the  town  as  a  pivot  of  defense. 

"The  officers  who  have  to  keep  the  tally  of  the  Austrian 
forces  and  to  locate  all  the  divisions  have  my  deepest  sjmipathy. 
Long  ago  tiiie  Austrian  army  corps  ceased  to  contain  the  old  di- 
visions of  peace  times,  but  one  now  finds  army  corps  with  as 
many  as  four  divisions,  while  the  division  may  be  composed  of 
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anything  from  two  to  eight  battalions.  A  cartain  number  of  the 
divisions  reekoned  to  be  against  the  Italians  on  the  whole  front 
are  composed  of  dubious  elenv^its,  and  there  are^aome  wsty  Aus- 
trian, battalions  of  rifle  clubmen. 

'The  Austrians  shift  regjaoaxaat&  abaut  in  surii  appaneistily.  hap- 
hazard fashion  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of  them. .  TSiBy*  may 
take  half  a  dfimn^  battalions' from,  difteisnt:  regimented  and  call  it 
a  mountain  group.  Txr  a.  week  or  two  they  will  break  it  up  and 
distribute  liie  battalions  elsewhere.  They  usually  follow  up  their 
inf  antsy  with  so-called  march  battalionsi  but  whe&er  these  bat^ 
taliomp  are  100  or  1^000  stxtmg  ^  snema-  (piite^  uncertain.  Some 
surprise  occurs  elsewhere,  and:arway  go  some  of  tiie  march  bat- 
taliansv  TSiey may  lose  prisonnRS^  say;  oirthe  Russian  front,  and 
theRnsariapynaturaily  believe  that  tiia  regiment  and. the  division 
to  wMch  the  regiment  belongs*  are  all  on  the  Rmnian  front, 
whereas'  only  one  weak  barttalion  of  drafts  may  b^  there  and.  all 
the  rest*  may  still  be  against  liie  Italians.  The  Austrians  also 
take  a  number  of  regiments  from  a  division  and  send  th^n 
elsewhere,  leaving  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  divisional  command 

behind. 

'^Forthese'  reasons  one  nnist  regard  with  a  good  deal  of  scep- 
ticism any  efffcimate  which  professes  to  give  an  accurate  distribu- 
tion list  of  the  Alisteian  army.  Also  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  real  esprit  de  corps  can  remain  when  such  practices  are 
common,  and  we^  are  reduced  to  tifie  belief  that  liie  only  real 
soldier  of  tiie  army  is  thp  perewnal  devotion  to  the  emperor  of 
which  I  have  already  written. 

"r  couW  not  find  time  to  study  tiie  Italian  air  service,  but 
foreign  officers  witlr  tiie  army  sp^dc  well  of  it.  The  Austrian 
airmen  deserve  praise.  Th^r  watched  us  daily  and  bombed  with 
pleanng-  regulariiy. 

'*M3r  view  of  the  war  on  the  Italian  front  is  that  Italy  is  in  it 
with  her  whole  heart,  and  has  both  the  will  and  the  means  to 
exercise  increasing  pressure  on  Austria,  whom  she  is  subjecting 
to  a  serious  strain  along  400  miles  of  difficult  country.  I  tiiink 
that  few  people  in  England  appreciate  the  special  and  serious 
difficulties  which  confront  both  combatants  along  the  Alpine 
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borderland,  and  especially  Italy,  because  she  has  to  attack.  The 
Italian  army  is  strong  in  numbers,  ably  commanded,  well  pro- 
vided, and  animated  by  an  excellent  spirit.  As  this  army  be- 
comes more  inured  to  war,  and  traditions  of  victory  on  hard- 
fought  fields  become  established,  the  military  value  of  the  army 
is  enhanced. 

"As  I  think  over  the  Italian  exploits  during  the  war,  I  re- 
member that  the  men  of  Alps,  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  of 
Venetia,  and  Tuscany,  of  Rome,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily 
have  one  and  all  contributed  something  to  the  record,  and  have 
had  the  honor  of  distinguished  mention  in  General  Cadoma's 
bulletins,  which  are  austere  in  character  and  make  no  conces- 
sions to  personal  or  collective  ambitions.  I  find  much  to  admire 
in  the  cool  and  confident  bearing  of  the  people,  in  the  endurance 
of  great  fatigues  by  the  troops,  and  in  the  silent  patience  of  the 
wounded  on  the  battle  field.  I  fancy  that  the  army  is  better  in  the 
attack  tiian  in  the  defense,  and  I  should  trust  most  wi1&  an  Ital- 
ian army  to  an  attack  pressed  through  to  the  end  without 
halting.*' 

The  first  indications  of  renewed  activity,  outside  of  artillery 
duels,  anywhere  except  in  the  Trentino,  appeared  during  tiie  last 
days  of  June.  On  June  28,  1916,  the  Italians  suddenly,  after 
a  comparative  quiet  of  several  months,  began  what  appeared  to 
be  a  strong  offensive  movement  on  the  Isonzo  front.  They  vio- 
lently bombarded  portions  of  the  front  on  the  Doberdo  Pla- 
teau (south  of  Goritz).  In  the  evening  heavy  batteries  were 
brought  to  bear  against  Monte  San  Michele  and  the  region  of 
San  Martino.  After  the  fire  had  been  increased  to  great  intensity 
over  the  whole  plateau,  Italian  infantry  advanced  to  attack.  At 
Monte  San  Michele,  near  San  Martino  and  east  of  Vermegliano, 
violent  fighting  developed.  At  the  Goritz  bridgehead  the  Italians 
attacked  the  southern  portion  of  the  Podgora  position  (on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Isonzo) ,  and  penetrated  the  first  line  trenches 
of  the  Austrians,  but  were  driven  out. 

The  Italian  offensive  was  continued  the  next  day,  June  29, 
1916,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Hills  70  and  104  in  the 
Monfalcone  district.   The  Austrians  undertook  a  counteroffen- 
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sive  at  Monte  San  Michele  and  Monte  San  Marino,  on  the  Do^ 
berdo  Plateau,  attacking  the  Italian  lines  under  cover  of  gas. 
Fighting  continued  in  the  Monf alcone  sector  of  the  Isonzo  front 
for  about  a  week,  during  which  time  the  Austrians  vainly  en- 
deavored to  regain  the  positions  which  they  had  lost  in  the  first 
onrush  of  the  Italian  oifensive.  After  that  it  again  deteriorated 
into  artillery  activity  which  was  fairly  constantly  maintained 
throughout  the  balance  of  July,  1916,  witiiout  producing  any 
noteworthy  changes  in  the  general  situation. 

Coincident  with  this  short  Italian  offensive  in  the  Monf  alcone 
sector  of  "Uie  Isonzo  fronts  Hntre  also  developed  considerable 
fighting  to  the  east  on  the  Carso  Plateau,  north  of  Trieste,  \7hich, 
however,  was  equally  barren  of  definite  results. 

Minor  engagements  between  comparatively  small  infantry  de- 
tachments  occurred  in  the  adjoining  sector— that  of  the  Julian 
Alps — on  July  1, 1916,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Fella^  Gail 
and  SeebadL  These  were  occasionaUy  repeated,  especially  so  on 
July  19,  1916,  but  throughout  nKWt  of  the  time  only  artUlery 
duels  took  place. 

In  tiie  Camic  Alps  hardly  ansrthing  of  importance  occurred 
throughout  the  late  spring  and  the  entire  summer  of  1916,  ex- 
cepting fairly  cmitinuous  artillery  bombardments,  varying  in 
strmgth  and  ext^it. 

Considerable  activity,  however,  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  sector  between  the  Camic  Alps  and  the  Dolo- 
mites. There,  one  point  especially,  saw  considerable  fighting. 
Monte  Tofana,  just  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  Austrian  side, 
had  been  held  by  the  Italians  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
with  it  a  small  section  of  the  surrounding  country,  less  than  five 
miles  in  depth.  The  Italians  at  various  times  attempted,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  holdings, 
while  the  Austrians,  with  equal  detennination,  tried  to  wrest 
from  them  what  th^  had  already  gained,  and  to  arrest  their 
further  progress. 

In  this  region  Alpine  detachments  of  the  Italian  army  on  the 
night  of  July  8,  1916,  gained  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the 
valley  between  Tofana  Peaks  Nos.  7  and  2,  and  of  a  strong 
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position  on  Tofana  Prima  commanding  the  valley.  The  Austrian 
garrison  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
Italians  took  190  prisoners,  including  eight  officers,  and  also 
three  machine  guns,  a  large  number  of  rifles  and  ammunition. 

A  few  days  later,  on  July  11,  1916,  the  Italians  exploded  a 
mine,  destroying  the  Austro-Hungarian  defenses  east  of  Col 
dei  Bois  peak.  This  position  commanded  the  road  of  the 
Dolomites  and  the  explosion  blew  it  up  entirely,  and  gave  pos- 
session of  it  to  the  Italians.  The  entire  Austrian  force  which 
occupied  the  summit  was  .buried  in  the  wreckage.  On  the 
following  night  the  Austrians  attempted  to  regain  this  position 
which  the  Italians  had  fortified  strongly  in  the  meantime,  but 
the  attack  broke  down  completely. 

Three  days  later,  July  14,  1916,  Italian  Alpine  detachments 
surprised  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  their  trenches  near 
Castelletto  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Travenanzes  Valley.  They 
took  some  prisoners,  including  two  officers,  as  well  as  two 
guns,  two  machine  guns,  one  trench  mortar  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition.  An  Austrian  counterattack 
against  tiiis  position  was  launched  on  July  15, 1916,  but  was 
repulsed. 

Finally  on  July  30,  1916,  the  Italians  registered  one  more 
success  in  this  region.  Some  of  their  Alpine  troops  carried 
Porcella  Wood  and  began  an  advance  in  the  Travenanzes 
Valley. 

Throughout  this  period  considerable  artillery  activity  was 
maintained  on  both  sides.  As  a  result  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  on 
the  Italian  side,  suffered  a  great  deal  from  Austrian  shells,  while 
Toblach,  on  the  Austrian,  was  the  equally  unfortunate  recipient 
of  Italian  gunfire. 

On  the  western  frontier,  between  Italy  and  Austria,  along 
Val  Camonica,  only  artillery  bombardments  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  These  were  particularly  severe  at  various  times 
in  the  region  of  the  Tonale  Pass,  but  without  important 
results. 

Aeroplanes,  of  course,  were  employed  extensively,  botii  by  the 
Austro-Hungarians  and  the  Italians,  although  the  nature  of  the 
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country  did  not  lend  itself  as  much  to  this  form  of  modem 
warfare  as  in  the  other  theaters  of  war.  Some  of  these  enter- 
prises have  already  been  mentioned.  The  Austrians,  in  this 
respect,  were  at  a  decided  advantage,  because  their  airships 
had  many  objects  for  attacks  in  the  various  cities  of  the  North 
Italian  plain.  Among  these  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Padua  were 
the  most  frequent  sufferers,  while  Italian  aeroplanes  frequently 
bombarded  Austrian  lines  of  communication  and  depots. 
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CHAPTER    XXX 

RUSSIAN  SUCCESSES  AFTER  ERZERUM 

f 

WITH  the  same  surprising  vigor  with  which  the  Russian 
armies  in  the  Caucasus  had  pushed  their-  advance  toward 
Erzerum,  they  took  up  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Turkish 
army^  after  this  important  Armenian  stronghold  had  capitulated 
on  February  16,  1916.  With.  Erzerum  as  a  center  the  Russian 
advance  spread  out  rapidly  in  all  directions  toward  the  west  in 
the  general  direction  of  Erzingan  and  Sivas ;  in  the  south  toward 
Mush,  Bitlis  and  the  region  around  Lake  Van,  and  in  the  nor& 
with  the  important  Black  Sea  port  of  Trebizond  as  the  objective. 
This  meant  a  front  of  almost  800  miles  without  a  single  railroad 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  roads  that  really  deserved  that 
appellation.  Almost  all  of  this  country  is  very  mountainous. 
To  push  an  advance  in  such  country  at  the  most  favorable  season 
of  the  year  involves  the  solution  of  the  most  complicated  military 
problems.  The  country  itself  offers  comparatively  few  oppor- 
tunities for  keeping  even  a  moderate-sized  army  sufficiently 
supplied  with  food  and  water  for  men  and  beasts.  But  consid- 
ering that  the  Russian  advance  was  undertaken  during  the 
winter,  when  extremely  low  temperatures  prevail,  and  when 
vast  quantities  of  snow  add  to  all  the  other  natural  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  an  advancing  army,  the  Russian  successes  were 
little  short  of  marvelous. 

As  early  as  February  23,  1916,  the  right  wing  of  the  Russian 
army  had  reached  and  occupied  the  town  of  Ispir  on  the  river 
Chorok,  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Erzerum,  and  halfway 
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between  that  city  and  Rizeh,  a  town  on  the  south'shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  less  than  fifty  miles  east  of  Trebizond.  At  the  same 
time  Russian  destroyers  were  bombarding  the  Black  Sea  coast 
towns.  Under  their  protective  fire  fresh  troops  were  landed 
a  few  days  later  at  Atina  on  the  Black  Sea,  about  sixty  miles 
east  of  Trebizond,  which  promptly  occupied  that  town.  From 
there  they  rapidly  advanced  southward  toward  Rizeh,  forcing 
the  Turks  to  evacuate  their  positions  and  capturing  some  prison- 
ers as  well  as  a  few  guns,  together  witii  rifles  and  ammunition. 

The  center,  in  the  meantime,  had  advanced  on  the  Erzerum- 
Trebizond  road,  and  by  February  25,  1916,  occupied  the  town 
of  Ashkala,  about  thirty  miles  from  Erzerum.  From  all  sides 
the  Russian  armies  were  closing  in  on  Trebizond,  and  their 
rapid  success  threw  the  Turkish  forces  into  consternation,  for 
the  loss  of  Trebizond  would  mean  a  serious  threat  to  their 
further  safety,  having  been  up  to  then  the  principal  point 
through  which  supplies  and  ammunition  reached  them  steadily 
and  rapidly  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
London  "Times"  correspondent  in  Petrograd  was  able  to  report 
on  March  5,  1916,  that  all  accounts  agreed  that  the  population 
of  the  Trebizond  region  were  panic-stricken  and  fleeing  even 
then  in  the  direction  of  Eara-Hissar  and  Sivas,  flight  along  the 
Black  Sea  route  being  out  of  question  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  Russian  warships. 

In  the  south  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army  was  equally 
successful.  On  March  1,  1916,  it  occupied  Mamawk,  less  than 
ten  miles  north  of  Bitlis,  a  success  foreshadowing  the  fall  of  that 
important  Armenian  city.  And,  indeed,  on  the  next  day,  March 
2,  1916,  Bitlis  was  occupied  by  the  Russians.  This  was  indeed 
another  severe  blow  to  the  Turkish  armies.  Bitlis,  110  miles 
south  of  Erzerum,  in  Armenian  Tamos,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant trade  centers,  and  commands  a  number  of  important 
roads.  It  is  only  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  upper  Tigris, 
and  even  though  it  is  more  than  850  miles  from  Bagdad,  its 
occupation  by  Russian  forces  seriously  menaced  the  road  to 
Bagdad,  Bagdad  itself,  and  even  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  army, 
fighting  against  tiie  Anglo-Indian  army  in  Mesopotamia. 
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Hardly  had  the  Turks  recovered  from  this  blow  when  their 
left  wing  in  the  north  suffered  another  serious  reverse  through 
the  loss  of  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Rizeh.  This  event  took  place 
on  March  8,  1916,  and  the  capture  was  accomplished  by  the 
fresh*  Russian  troops  that  had  been  landed  a  few  days  before 
at  Atina,  from  which  Rizeh  is  only  twenty-two  miles  distant. 
Along  the  Black  Sea  coast  the  Russians  were  now  within  thirty- 
eight  miles  of  Trebizond.  On  and  on  the  Russians  pressed,  and 
by  March  17,  1916,  their  advance  guard  was  reported  within 
twenty  miles  of  Trebizond,  However,  by  this  time  Turkish 
resistance  along  the  entire  Armenian  front  stiffened  perceptibly. 
This  undoubtedly  was  due  to  reenforcements  which  most  have 
reached  the  Turkish  line  by  that  time..  For  on  March  30,  1916, 
the  official  Russian  statement  announced  that  seventy  officers 
and  400  men  who  had  been  captured  along  the  Caucasus  littoral 
front  belonged  to  a  Turkish  regiment  which  had  previously 
fought  at  Gallipoli.  At  the  same  time  it  was  also  announced 
that  fighting  had  occurred  northwest  of  Mush.  The  Turkish 
forces  involved  in  this  fighting  must  have  been  recent  reenforce- 
ments, because  Mush  is  sixty-five  miles  northwest  of  BitUa,  the 
occupation  of  which  took  place  about  four  weeks  previous^yf  at 
which  time  the  region  between  Erzerum  and  Bitlis  undou}itedly 
had  been  cleared  of  Turkish  soldiers.  Tiieir  reappearance,  now 
so  close  to  the  road  between  Bitlis  and  Erzerum,  presented  a 
serious  menace  both  to  the  ceiter  and  to  the  left  wing  of  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas's  forces,  for  if  the  Turkish  troops  were  in  large 
enough  force,  the  Russians  were  in  danger  of  having  their  center 
and  left  wing  separated.  ThiB  condition,  of  course,  meant  that 
until  this  danger  was  removed,  the  closest  cooperation  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  Russian  army  became  essential,  and 
therefore  resulted  in  a  general  slowing  down  of  the  Russian 
advance  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian  center  continued  its  advance 
against  Erzingan.  This  is  an  Armenian  town  of  considerable 
military  importance,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Fourth 
Turkish  Army  Corps.  On  March  16,  1916,  an  engagement  took 
place  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Erzerum,  resulting  in  the  occu- 
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pation  by  the  Russians  of  the  town  of  Mama  Khatun,  located  on 
the  western  Euphrates  and  on  the  Erzerum-Erzinsran-Sivas 
road.  According  to  the  official  Russian  statement  the  Turks 
lost  five  cannon,  some  machine  guns  and  supplies  and  forty-four 
officers  and  770  men  by  capture.  Here,  too,  however,  the  Turks 
began  to  offer  a  more  determined  resistance,  and  although  the 
official  Russian  statement  of  the  next  day,  March  17,  1916, 
reported  a  continuation  of  the  Russian  advance  towards  Erzin- 
gan,  ft  also  mentioned  Turkish  attempts  at  making  a  stand  and 
spoke  even  of  attempted  counterattacks. 

This  stiffening  of  Turkish  resistance  necessitated  apparently 
a  change  in  the  Russian  plans.  No  longer  do  we  hear  now  of 
quick,  straight,  advances  from  point  to  point.  But  the  various 
objectives  toward  which  the  Russians  were  directing  their 
attacks — ^Trebizond,  Erzingan,  the  Tigris — are  attacked  either 
successfully  or  consecutively  from  all  possible  directions  and 
points  of  vantage.  Not  until  now,  for  instance,  do  we  hear  of 
further  advances  toward  Erzingan  from  the  north.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  as  long  ago  as  February  23,  1916,  the  Russians 
occupied  the  town  of  Ispir,  some  fifty  miles  northwest  of 
Erzerum  on  the  river  Chorok, 

The  headwaters  of  this  river  are  located  less  than  twenty- 
five  miles  northeast  of  Erzingan,  and  up  its  valley  a  new  Russian 
offensive  against  Erzingan  was  started  as  soon  as  the  new 
strength  of  the  Turkish  defensive  along  the  direct  route  from 
Erzerum  made  itself  felt. 

On  April  1,  1916,  and  again  on  April  12,  1916,  the  Turks 
reported  that  they  had  repulsed  attacks  of  Russian  scouting 
parties  advancing  along  the  upper  Chorok,  and  even  claimed 
an  advance  for  their  own  troops.  But  on  the  next  day,  April 
3,  1916,  the  Russians  apparently  were  able  to  turn  the  tables 
on  their  opponents,  claiming  to  have  crossed  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Chorok  and  to  have  seized  strongly  fortified  Turkish  posi- 
tions located  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  capturing 
thereby  a  company  of  Turks.  Again  on  the  following  day, 
April  4,  1916,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  dislodging  Turkish 
forces  from  powerful  mountain  positions. 
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Concurrent  with  these  engagements,  fighting  took  place  both 
in  the  south  and  north.  On  April  2,  1916,  a  Turkish  camp  was 
stormed  by  Russian  battalions  near  Mush  to  the  northwest  of 
Bitlis.  Still  farther  south,  about  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of 
Bitlis,  the  small  town  of  Khizan  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  who  drove  its  defenders  toward  the  south.  The  Rus- 
sian advance  to  the  southwest  of  Mush  and  Bitlis  continued 
slowly  but  definitely  throughout  the  next  few  days,  with  the 
town  of  Diarbekr  on  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Tigris  as  its 
objective. 

Beginning  with  the  end  of  March,  1916,  the  Turks  also 
launched  a  series  of  strong  counterattacks  along  the  coastal 
front.  The  first  of  these  was  undertaken  during  the  night  of 
March  26,  1916,  but  apparently  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  an 
answer  to  a  strong  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  during 
the  preceding  day  which  resulted  in  the  dislodgment  of  Turkish 
troops  holding  strong  positions  in  the  region  of  the  Baltatchi 
Darassi  River  and  in  the  occupation  by  the  Russians  of  the 
town  of  Off  on  the  Black  Sea,  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Trebi- 
zond.  This  success  was  due  chiefly  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Russian  naval  forces,  which  made  it  possible  to  precede  their 
infantry  attack  with  heavy  preparatory  artillery  fire.  By  March 
27,  1916,  the  Russians  had  advanced  to  the  Oghene  Dere  River, 
another  of  the  numerous  small  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea 
between  Rizeh  and  Trebizond.  There  they  had  occupied  tiie 
heights  of  the  left  (west)  bank.  During  the  night  the  Turks 
made  a  series  of  strong  counterattacks,  all  of  which,  however, 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  losses  to  the  attackers.  Another 
Turkish  counterattack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trebizond  was 
launched  on  April  4,  1916.  Although  strongly  supported  by 
gunfire  from  the  cruiser  Breslau,  it  was  repulsed  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Russian  land  forces  and  destroyers  Ijring 
before  Trebizond.  During  the  next  few  days  the  Turks  offered 
the  most  determined  resistance  to  the  Russian  advance  against 
Trebizond,  especially  along  the  river  Kara  Dere.  This  resist- 
ance was  not  broken  until  April  15,  1916,  when  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  of  their  fortified  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
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river  by  the  combined  action  of  the  Russian  land  and  naval 
forces.  The  Russian  army  was  now,  after  abnost  a  fortnight's 
desperate  fighting,  within  sixteen  miles  of  its  goal,  Trebizond. 
On  April  16,  1916,  it  again  advanced,  occupying  Surmench  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  reaching  later  that  day,  after  a  successful 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  Turkish  army,  the  village  of  Asseue 
Ealessi,  only  twelve  miles  east  of  Trebizond. 

With  this  defeat  the  fall  of  Trebizond  apparently  was  sealed. 
Although  reports  came  from  various  sources  that  the  Turkish 
General  Staff  was  making  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  the 
cily  by  dispatching  new  reenforcements  from  central  Anatolia, 
the  Russian  advance  could  not  be  stopped  seriously  any  longer. 
Every  day  brought  reports  of  new  Russian  successes  along  the 
entire  Armenian  front.  On  April  17, 1916,  they  occupied  Drona, 
only  six  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Trebizond.  Then  finally,  on  April 
18, 1916,  came  the  announcement  that  Trebizond  itself  had  been 
tak^i. 

Trebizond  is  less  important  as  a  fortified  place  than  as  a  port 
and  harbor  and  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  Turkish  army.  It 
is  in  no  sense  a  fortress  like  Erzerum,  though  tiie  defenses  of  the 
town,  recently  constructed,  are  not  to  be  despised.  As  a  vital 
artery  of  communications,  however,  its  value  is  apparent  from 
the  fact,  first,  tiiat  it  is  the  Turks'  chief  port  in  this  region,  and 
secondly,  that  railway  facilities,  which  are  so  inadequate 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  are  nonexistent  along  the  northern 
coast.  Hence  the  Turks  will  have  to  rely  for  the  transport  of 
troops  and  supplies  upon  railways  which  at  the  nearest  point  are 
more  than  800  miles  from  the  front  at  Trebizond. 

Trebizond  is  an  ancient  seaport  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance, due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  controls  the  point  where  the 
principal  trade  route  from  Persia  and  central  Asia  to  Europe, 
over  Armenia  and  by  way  of  Bayezid  and  Erzerum,  descends  to 
the  sea.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  Russia  for  centuries  to  put  her 
hands  forever  upon  this  important  "window  on  the  Black  Sea." 

Trebizond's  population  is  about  40,000,  of  whom  22,000  are 
Moslems  and  18,000  Christians.  The  cily  first  figured  in  history 
during  the  Fourth  Crusade,  when  Alexius  Comnenus,  with  an 
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army  of  Ibman  mercenaries,  entered  it  and  established  himself 
as  sovereign.  In  1461  Trebizond  was  tak^i  l^  Mcdiammed  II, 
after  it  had  for  two  eenturies  been  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
having  defied  all  attacks,  principally  by  virtue  of  its  isolated 
position,  between  a  barrier  of  rugged  mountains  of  from  7,000 
to  8,000  feet  and  the  sea. 

As  far  as  capturing  important  ports  of  the  Turkidi  left  wing 
was  concerned,  the  victory  of  Trebizond  was  an  empty  one.  For 
the  Turks  evacuated  the  town  apparently  a  day  or  two  before  Ibe 
.Russians  occupied  it.  The  latter,  therefore,  had  only  the  capture 
of  ''some  6-inch  guns''  to  report  This  quick  evacuation,  at  any 
rate,  was  fortunate  for  the  town  and  its  inhabitants,  for  it  saved 
them  from  a  bombardment  and  the  town  did  not  suffer  at  all  as 
a  result  of  the  military  operations. 

The  campaign  resulting  in  the  fall  of  TrcAiizond  did  really  not 
begin  until  after  the  fall  of  Erzerum  on  February  16,  1916.  Up 
to  that  time  the  Russian  Caucasian  army  had  apparently  been 
satisfied  to  maintain  strong  defensive  positions  along  tiie  Turk- 
ish border.  But  since  the  occupation  of  Erzenmi  a  definite  plan 
of  a  well-developed  ofifensive  was  followed  looking  toward  the 
acquisition  of  Turkish  territory  which  had  long  bean  corveted  by 
Russia. 

Wilii  tiie  fall  of  Trduannd  Russia  became  the  possessor, 
at  least  temporarily,  of  a  strip  of  territory  approximately  125 
miles  wide  along  a  front  of  almost  250  miles  length,  or  of  an 
area  of  31,250  square  miles.  In  the  north  this  valuable  acquisi- 
tion was  bounded  by  that  part  of  the  south  shoro  of  tiie  Black 
Sea  that  stretdtes  from  Batum  in  Russian  Transcaucasia  to 
Trebizond.  In  the  south  it  practically  reached  the  Turko-Persian 
frontier,  while  in  the  west  it  almost  reached  the  rough  line 
formed  by  ttie  upper  Euphrates  and  the  upper  Tigris#  It  thus 
comprised  the  larger  part  of  Armenia.  As  soon  as  the  Russians 
had  found  out  that  tiie  Turks  had  a  start  of  almost  two  days, 
they  began  an  energetic  pursuit.  The  very  first  day  of  it,  April 
19,  1916,  brought  them  into  contact  with  Turkish  rear  guards 
and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
The  retreat  of  the  Turks  took  a  southwesterly  direction  toward 
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Baiburt  i^ng  the  Tr^zond-Erzeram  road  and  toward  Eizin* 
gan,  to  which  a  road  branches  off  the  Trebizond-Erzerum  road. 
Baibort  was  held  by  the  Turks  wil^  a  force  strong  enough  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Hie  Russians  to  cut  off  the  Trebizond 
garri{90Q.  Along  the  coast  the  Russians  found  only  compara* 
tively  weak  resistance,  so  that  they  were  able  to  land  fresh  forces 
west  of  Trebizond  and  occupy  the  town  of  Peatana,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  west  on  the  Black  Sea. 

A  desperate  struggle,  however,  developed  for  the  possession 
of  the  Trebizond-Erzerum  road.  The  Russians  had  been  astride 
this  road  for  some  time  as  far  as  Madan  Khan  and  Kop,  both 
ab^ut  lifty  miles  northwest  of  Erzerum  and  just  this  side  of 
Baifenrt  There  the  Turks  put  up  a  determined  resistance  and 
succeeded  in  holding  up  the  Russian  advance.  Although  they 
were  net  equally  successful  farther  north,  the  Russians  man* 
aged  to  advance  along  this  road  to  the  south  of  Trebizond  only 
as  far  as  Jejrizlik — about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Trebizond — 
where  tiiey  were  forced  into  the  mountains  t(yward  the  Kara 
Dere  River.  This  left  still  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  road  in 
possessicm  of  the  Turks,  and  especially  that  part  from  'wfiich  an- 
other road  branched  off  to  Erzingan. 

In  th€  ISmxA  and  Bitlis  region  the  Russians  had  made  satis- 
factory progress  in  tlie  meantime.  On  April  19,  IHi^  progress 
was  reported  to  tiie  south  of  Bitlis  toward  Sert,  although  the 
Turks  fought  hard  to  hold  up  this  advance  toward  Diarbekr. 
This  advance  was  the  direct  result  of  the  defeat  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  inflicted  on  a  Turkish  division  at  Bitlis  as  early  as 
April  15, 1916.  By  April  28, 1916,  the  Turks  had  again  gathered 
some  strength  and  were  able  to  report  that  they  had  repulsed 
Russian  attacks  south  of  Bitlis,  west  of  Mush,  east  of  Baiburt, 
and  south  of  Trebizond.  From  then  on,  however,  the  Russians 
again  advanced  to  the  south  of  Bitlis  as  well  as  in  the  direction 
of  Erzingan.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  1916,  td!ie  Russian  oificial 
statements  do  not  speak  any  longer  of  the  ''region  south  of 
Bitlis,**  but  mention  instead  **the  front  toward  Diarbda-."  This 
important  town  is  about  100  miles  southwest  of  Bitlis,  and  ap- 
parently had  becOTfie,  after  the  fall  of  Trebizond,  together  with 
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Erzingan,  one  of  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. 

Diarbekr  is  a  town  of  85,000  inhabitants,  whose  importance 
arises  from  its  being  the  meeting  point  of  the  roads  from  the 
Mediterranean  via  Aleppo  and  Damascus  from  the  Black  Sea 
via  Amasia-Kharput,  and  Erzerum  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
via  Bagdad.  Ras-el-Ain,  the  present  railhead  of  the  Bagdad 
railway,  is  seventy  miles  south. 

The  stiffening  of  the  Turkish  defensive  was  being  maintained 
as  April,  1916,  waned  and  May  approached.  The  Russian  cam- 
paign in  the  Caucasus  had  resolved  itself  now  into  three  distinc- 
tive parts :  In  the  north  its  chief  objective,  Trebizond,  had  been 
reached  and  gained.  There  further  progress,  of  course,  would 
be  attempted  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  a  way  it 
was  easier  to  achieve  progress  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
Caucasian  front.  For  first  of  all  the  nature  of  the  ground  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  was  much  less  difficult,  and  then,  too, 
the  Russian  naval  forces  could  supply  valuable  assistance.  That 
progress  was  not  made  faster  here  by  the  Russians  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  that  the  advance  along  the  two  other  sectors 
was  more  difficult  and  the  Turkish  resistance  more  desperate. 
And,  of  course,  if  the  front  of  any  one  sector  was  pushed  con- 
siderably ahead  of  the  front  of  the  other  two,  grave  danger  im- 
mediately  arose  that  the  most  advanced  sector  would  be  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  Russian  armies  by  flank  movements.  For 
in  a  country  such  as  Turkish  Armenia,  without  railroads  and 
witib.  only  a  few  roads,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  establish  a 
continuous  front  line,  such  as  was  to  be  formed  on  the  European 
battle  fields  both  in  the  east  and  west.  T^is  explains  why  by  May 
1,  1916,  the  Russian  front  had  been  pushed  less  than  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Trebizond,  even  though  almost  two  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Trebizond. 

In  the  center  sector  the  immediate  objective  of  the  Russians 
was  Erzingan.  Beyond  that  they  undoubtedly  hoped  to  advance 
to  Swas,  an  important  Turkish  base.  Toward  this  objective  two 
distinct  lines  of  offensive  had  developed  by  now — one  along  the 
valley  of  the  river  Oborok  and  the  other  along  the  Erzerum- 
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Erzingan  road  and  the  valley  of  the  western  Euphrates.  The 
latter  was  somewhat  more  successful  than  the  f ormei:^  chiefly  be- 
cause it  did  not  offer  so  many  natural  means  of  defense.  But  to 
both  of  these  offensives  the  Turks  now  offered  a  most  determined 
resistance,  and  the  Russians,  though  making  progress  continu- 
ously, did  so  only  very  slowly. 

In  the  southern  sector  conditions  were  very  similar.  Here, 
too,  two  separate  offensives  had  developed,  although  they  were 
more  closely  correlated  than  in  the  center.  One  was  directed  in 
a  southwestern  direction  from  Mush,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
direction  from  Bitlis.  Both  had  as  their  objective  Diarbekr,  an 
important  trading  center  on  the  Tigris  and  a  future  station  on 
the  unfinished  part  of  the  Bagdad  railroad.  Here,  too,  Russian 
progress  was  fairly  continuous  but  very  slow. 

Some  interesting  details  regarding  the  tremendous  difficulties 
which  nature  put  in  the  way  of  any  advancing  army,  and  which 
were  utilized  by  the  Turks  to  their  fullest  possibility,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
Russian  officers  serving  at  the  Caucasian  front : 

"We  have  traveled  sixty  miles  in  two  days,  and  never  have  we 
been  out  of  sight  of  the  place  from  whence  we  started.  South 
and  north  we  have  scouted  until  we  have  come  into  touch  with 
the  cavalry  of  the Corps  of  the  vedettes  which  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  furnished  for  the Brigade.    Sometimes 

it  is  wholly  impossible  to  ride.  The  slopes  of  these  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  huge  bowlders,  behind  any  of  which  half  a  company  of 
the  enemy  might  be  lurking.  That  has  been  our  experience,  and 

poor  K was  shot  dead  while  leading  his  squadron  across 

a  quite  innocent-looking  plateau  from  which  we  thought  the 
enemy  had  been  driven. 

"As  it  turned  out,  a  long  line  of  bowlders,  which  he  thought 
were  too  small  to  hide  anything  but  a  snii)er,  in  reality  marked 
a  roug^  trench  line  which  a  Kurdish  regiment  was  holding  in 

strength,  K was  shot  down,  as  also  was  his  lieutenant, 

and  half  the  squadron  were  left  on  the  ground.  Fortunately,  at 
the  foot  of  the  road  leading  down  to  the  plateau,  the  sergeant 
who  led  the  men  out  of  action  found  one  of  our  Caucasian  regi- 
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ments  who  are  used  to  dealing  with  the  f  ezzes,  and  they  came 
up  at  the  double,  and  after  two  hours'  fighting  were  reenf orced 
by  another  two  companies  and  carried  the  trench. 

"Farther  back  we  found  the  enemy  in  a  stronger  plateau.  Al- 
most within  sight  of  the  enemy  we  made  tea  and  rested  before 
attempting  to  push  forward  to  the  fight. 

"An  ofiicer  of  the  staff  who  does  not  understand  the  Caucasian 
way  reproved  the  colonel  for  delaying,  but  he  took  a  very  philo- 
sophical view,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  he  even  now  had  men  enough  to  carry  the  enormous 
position,  and  that  he  certainly  could  not  do  so  with  exhausted 
troops.  So  we  had  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  our  men  lying 
down  flat,  blowing  their  fires  and  drinking  their  tea  and  laugh- 
ing and  joking  as  though  they  were  at  a  picnic,  but  when  they 
had  finished  and  had  formed  up  they  made  short  work  of  the 
fellows  in  the  trench.  But  think  of  what  would  have  happened 
if  we  had  left  this  plateau  unsearched!'' 

"On  the  Baiburt  road,"  writes  another  Russian  ofiicer,  "there 
was  one  small  pass  which  had  been  roughly  reconnoitered,  and 
through  this  we  were  moving  some  of  the  heavy  guns,  not  Imag- 
ining that  there  were  any  Turks  within  ten  miles,  when  a  heavy 
fire  was  opened  from  a  fir  wood  a  thousand  feet  above  us.  The 
limbers  of  the  guns  were  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  shelling  this  enemy  from  his  aerie.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  .but  for  the  battalion  which  was  acting  as  escort  to  the  guns 
to  move  up  the  slope  under  a  terrifice  machine-gun  and  rifie  fire 
and  investigate  the  strengtii  of  the  attack.  The  guns  were  left 
on  the  road,  and  mules  and  horses  were  taken  to  whatever  cover 
could  be  found,  and  an  urgent  message  was  sent  back  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  convoy  was  held  up,  but  the  majority  of  the  infantry 
had  already  passed  the  danger  point.  Two  mountain  batteries 
were  commandeered,  however,  and  these  came  into  action,  firing 
incendiary  shells  into  the  wood,  which  was  soon  blazing  at  sev- 
eral points. 

"The  battle  which  then  began  between  the  Turks  who  had  been 
ejected  from  the  wood  and  the  gun  escort  lasted  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  not  until  sunset  that  two  of  our 
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batteries,  which  had  been  brought  back  from  the  front  for  the 
purpose,  opened  lire  upon  the  Turks'  position,  and  the  ambushers 
were  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  progress  on  the  left  was  even 
more  difficult  than  that  which  we  experienced  in  the  northern 
sector.  The  roads  were  indescribable.  Where  they  mounted  and 
crossed  ihe  intervening  ridges  th^  were  almost  impassable, 
whilst  in  the  valleys  the  gun  carriages  sank  up  to  their  axles  in 
liquid  mud.'* 

From  still  another  source  we  hear : 

'In  the  Van  sector  a  Russian  brigade  was  held  up  by  a  forest 
fire,  started  by  the  Turks,  which  made  all  progress  impossible. 
For  days  a  brigade  had  to  sit  idle  until  the  fire  had  burned  itself 
out,  and  even  when  they  moved  forward  it  was  ncidessary  to 
cover  jEtU  the  munition  wagons  witii  wet  blankets,  and  the  ashes 
through  which  the  stolid  Russians  marched  were  so  hot  as  to 
bum  away  the  soles  of  their  boots. 

"A  curious  discovery  which  was  made  in  this  extraordinary 
march  was  the  remains  of  a  Turkish  company  which  had  evi- 
dentjy  been  caught  in  tiie  fire  they  had  starts  and  had  been 
unable  to  escape." 

On  May  1,  1916,  Russian  Cossacks  were  able  to  drive  back 
Turkish  troops,  making  a  stand  somewhere  west  of  Erzerum  and 
east  of  Eizingan.  Other  detachments  of  tibe  same  service  of  the 
Russian  army  were  equally  successful  on  May  2, 1916,  in  driving 
back  toward  Diarbekr  resisting  Turkish  forces  west  of  Mush  and 
Biths,  and  a  similar  achievement  was  officially  reported  on  May 
8,  1916.  On  the  same  date  Russian  regiments  made  a  successful 
night  attack  in  the  upper  Chorok  basin  which  netted  some  im* 
portax]|t  Turkish  positions,  which  were  immediately  strongly 
fortified.  May  4,  1916,  brought  a  counterattack  on  the  part  of 
Turkish  forces  in  the  Chorok  sector  at  the  town  of  Baiburt, 
which,  however,  was  repulsed.  On  the  same  day  the  Russians 
stormed  Turkish  trenches  along  the  Erzerum-Erzingan  road, 
during  which  engagement  most  savage  bayonet  fighting  devel- 
oped, ending  in  success  for  the  Russian  armies.  Turkish  attacks 
west  of  Bitlis  were  likewise  repulsed.  On  May  5, 1916,  the  Turks 
attempted  to  regain  the  trenches  in  the  Erzingan  sector  lost  the 
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day  before,  but  although  their  attack  was  supported  by  artillery, 
it  was  not  successful. 

The  Russian  official  statement  of  May  7, 1916,  gives  some  data 
concerning  the  booty  which  the  Russians  captured  at  Trebizond. 
It  consisted  of  eight  mounted  coast  defense  guns,  fourteen  6-inch 
guns,  one  field  gun,  more  than  100  rifles,  fifty-three  ammunition 
wagons,  supply  trains  and  other  war  material.  This,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  Turkish 
garrison  escaped,  confirms  the  view  expressed  previously  that 
the  capture  of  Trebizond  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Rus- 
sians, not  so  much  on  account  of  what  they  themselves  gained 
thereby,  but  on  account  of  what  the  Turks  lost  by  being  deprived 
of  their  principal  harbor  on  the  Black  Sea,  comparatively  close 
to  the  Caucasian  theater  of  war. 

The  Turkish  artillery  attack  of  May  5,  1916,  in  the  Erzingan 
sector  was  duplicated  on  May  7, 1916,  but  this  time  the  Russians 
used  their  guns,  and  apparently  with  telling  effect.  For  so  dev- 
astating was  the  Russian  fire  directed  toward  the  newly  estab- 
lished Turkish  trenches  that  the  Turks  had  to  evacuate  their  en- 
tire first  line  and  retire  to  their  second  line  of  defensive  works. 
Throughout  the  entire  day  on  May  8,  1916,  the  Turks  doggedly 
attacked  the  Russian  positions.  Losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy, 
especially  so  on  the  Turkish  side,  which  hurled  attack  after  at* 
tack  against  the  Russian  positions,  not  desisting  until  nightfall. 
Though  no  positive  gain  was  made  thereby,  the  Russians  at  least 
were  prevented  from  further  advances.  The  same  day,  May  8, 
1916,  yielded  another  success  for  the  Russians  in  the  southern 
sector,  south  of  Mush.  There,  between  that  town  and  Bitlis, 
stretches  one  of  the  numerous  mountain  ranges,  with  whijh  this 
region  abounds.  On  it  the  Turks  held  naturally  strong  positions 
which  had  been  still  more  stren^ened  by  means  of  artificial 
defense  works.  A  concentrated  Russian  attack,  prepared  and 
supported  by  artillery  fire,  drove  the  Turks  not  only  from  these 
positions,  but  out  of  the  mountain  range. 

On  May  9,  X916,  engagements  took  place  along  the  entire  front. 
In  the  center  fighting  occurred  near  Mount  Koph,  in  the  Chorok 
basin  southeast  of  Baiburt,  and  the  Turks  made  some  800  pris- 
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oners.  Farther  south  a  Turkish  attack  near  Mama  Ehatun  was 
stopped  by  Russian  fire.  In  the  south  another  Turkish  attack 
in  the  neisrhborhood  of  Kirvaz,  about  twenty-five  miles  northwest 
of  Mush,  forced  back  a  Russian  detachment  after  capturing  some 
fifty  men.  All  this  time  the  Russians  were  industriously  build- 
ing fortifications  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  both  east  and  west 
of  Trebizond.  During  the  night  of  May  9, 1916,  the  Turks  made 
a  successful  surprise  attack  against  a  Russian  camp  near 
Baschkjoej,  about  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Mama  Khatun. 
There  a  Russian  detachment  consisting  of  about  500  men,  of 
which  one-half  was  cavalry  and  one-half  infantry,  found  them- 
selves suddenly  surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  a  superior  Turk- 
ish force.  All,  except  a  small  number  who  managed  to  escape, 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

As  the  Russians  succeeded  in  pushing  their  advance  westward, 
even  if  only  very  slowly,  they  became  again  somewhat  more  ac- 
tive in  the  north  along  the  Black  Sea.  On  May  10,  1916,  they 
were  reported  advancing  both  south  and  southwest  of  Platana, 
a  small  seaport  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Trebizond.  Through- 
out May  11,  1916,  engagements  of  lesser  importance  took  place 
at  various  parts  of  the  entire  front.  During  that  night  the  Turks 
launched  another  strong  night  attack  in  the  Erzingan  sector, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  register  any  marked  success.  The 
same  was  true  of  an  attack  made  May  12,  1916,  near  Mama 
Ehatun.  In  the  south,  between  Mush  and  Bitlis,  an  engagement 
which  was  begun  on  May  10,  1916,  concluded  with  the  loss  of 
one  Turkish  gun,  2,000  rifles  and  considerable  stores  of  ammu- 
nition. In  the  Chorok  sector  the  Turks  succeeded  on  May  13, 
1916,  in  driving  the  Russian  troops  out  of  their  positions  on 
Mount  Koph  and  in  forcing  them  back  in  an  easterly  direction 
for  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five  miles.  There,  however,  the 
Russians  succeeded  in  making  a  stand,  though  their  attempt  to 
regain  their  positions  failed.  May  14,  1916,  was  comparatively 
uneventful*  Some  Russian  reconnoitering  parties  clashed  with 
Turkish  advance  guards  near  Mama  Khatun,  and  a  small  force 
of  Kurds  was  repulsed  west  of  Bitlis.  On  May  16, 1916^  the  Rus- 
sians announced  officially  that  they  had  occupied  Mama  Khatun, 
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a  small  town  on  the  western  Euphrates,  about  fifty  miles  west 
of  Erzerum  and  approximately  the  same  distance  from  Erzingan. 
Throughout  the  balance  of  May,  1916,  fighting  along  the  Cau- 
casian front  was  restricted  almost  entirely  to  clashes  between 
outposts,  which  in  some  instances  brought  slight  local  successes 
to  the  Russian  arms,  and  at  other  times  yielded  equally  unimpor- 
tant gains  for  the  Turkish  sides.  To  a  certain  extent  this  slowing 
down  undoubtedly  was  due  to  the  determined  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks.  It  is  also  quite  likely  that  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  in  the  north  had  been  diverted  earlier  in  ihe  month 
to  the  south  in  order  to  assist  in  the  drive  against  Bagdad  and 
Moone,  which  was  pushed  with  increased  vigor  just  previous  to 
and  right  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Anglo-Indian  forces  at 
Kut-el-Amara  in  Mesopotamia. 


PART  VI— CAMPAIGN  IN  MESOPOTAMIA 

AND  PERSIA 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

RENEWED     ATTEMPT     TO     RELIEVE 

KUT-EL-AMARA 

AS  far  as  the  Turko-English  struggle  in  the  Tigris  Valley  is 
•^^  concerned,  the  preceding  volume  carried  us  to  the  beginning 
of  March,  1916.  On  March  8,  1916,  an  official  English  com- 
munique was  published  ^hich  raised  high  hopes  among  the  allied 
nations  that  the  day  of  delivery  for  General  Townshend's  force 
was  rapidly  approaching.  That  day  was  the  ninety-first  day  of 
the  memorable  siege  of  Kut-el-Amara.  On  it  the  English  relief 
force  under  General  Aylmer  had  reached  the  second  Turkish  line 
at  Es-Sinn,  only  eight  miles  from  Kut-el-Amara.  After  an  all 
night  march  the  English  forces,  approaching  in  three  columns 
against  the  Dujailar  Redoubt,  attacked  immediately  after  day- 
break. Both  flanks  of  the  Turkish  line  were  subjected  to  heavy 
artillery  fire.  But,  although  this  resulted  quickly  in  a  wild  stam- 
pede of  horses,  camels  and  other  transport  animals  and  also 
inflicted  heavy  losses  in  the  ranks  of  the  Turkish  reenf  orcements, 
which  immediately  came  up  in  close  order  across  the  open  ground 
in  back  of  the  Turkish  position,  the  English  troops  could  not 
make  any  decisive  impression  on  the  strongly  fortified  position. 
Throughout  the  entire  day,  March  8, 1916,  the  attacks  were  kept 
up,  but  the  superior  Turkish  forces  and  the  strong  fortifications 
that  had  been  thrown  up  would  not  jdeld.  Lack  of  water — all 
of  which  had  to  be  brought  up  from  the  main  camp — ^made  it 
impossible  for  the  English  troops  to  maintain  these  attacks  be- 
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yond  the  end  of  that  day.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  could 
see  the  flash  of  the  guna  of  their  besieged  compatriots  who  were 
attacking  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  line  from  Kut,  they  were  forced 
to  give  up  their  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  During  the  night 
of  March  8,  1916,  they  returned  to  tihie  main  camp,  which  was 
located  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Kut-el-Amara. 

The  unusual  conditions  and  the  immense  difficulties  which  con* 
fronted  the  English  relief  force  may  be  more  easily  understood 
from  the  following  very  graphic  description  of  this  undertaking 
rendered  by  the  official  representative  of  the  British  press  with 
the  Tigris  Corps : 

*'The  assembly  was  at  the  Pools  of  Siloam,  a  spot  where  we 
used  to  water  our  horses,  two  miles  southwest  of  Thorny  Nullah. 
We  left  camp  at  seven,  just  as  it  was  getting  dark.  We  had  gone 
a  mile  when  we  saw  the  lamps  of  the  assembly  posts — ^thousands 
of  men  were  to  meet  here  from  different  points,  horse,  foot,  and 
guns.  They  would  proceed  in  three  columns  to  a  point  south  of 
west,  where  they  would  bifurcate  and  take  a  new  direction,  Col- 
umns A  and  6  making  for  the  depression  south  of  the  Dujailar 
Redoubt,  Column  C  for  a  point  facing  the  Turkish  lines  between 
the  Dujailar  and  Sinn  Aftar  Redoubts.  There  was  never  such 
a  night  march.  Somebody  quoted  Tel-el-Kebir  as  a  precedent, 
but  the  difficulties  here  were  doubled.  The  assembly  and  guid- 
ance of  so  large  a  force  over  ground  untrodden  by  us  previously, 
and  featureless  save  for  a  nullah  and  some  scattered  sand  hills, 
demanded  something  like  genius  in  discipline  and  organization. 

"I  was  with  the  sapper  who  guided  the  column.  Our  odd 
little  party  reported  themselves  to  the  staff  officer  under  the 
red  lamp  of  Column  A.  'Who  are  you  T  he  asked,  and  it  tickled 
my  vanity  to  think  that  we,  the  scouts,  were  for  a  moment  the 
most  vital  organ  of  the  whole  machine.  If  anytiiitig  miscarried 
with  us,  it  would  mean  confusion,  perhaps  disaster.  For  in 
making  a  flank  march  round  the  enemy's  position  w^  were  dis- 
regarding, with  justifiable  confidence,  the  first  axiom  of  war. 

"We  were  an  odd  group.  There  was  the  sapper  guide.  He 
had  his  steps  to  count  and  his  compass  to  look  to  when  his 
eye  was  not  on  a  bearing  of  the  stars.    And  there  was  the  guard 
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of  the  £ruide  jto  protect  him  from  the — suggestions  of  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  line.  Everything  must  depend  on 
one  head,  and  any  interruption  might  throw  him  off  his  course. 
As  we  were  starting  I  heard  a  digression  under  the  lamp. 

"  *I  make  it  half  past  five  from  Sirius.' 

"  'I  make  it  two  fingers  left  of  that.* 

"  *0h,  you  are  going  by  the  corps  map.' 

"  Two  hundred  and  six  degrees  true.' 

"  'I  was  going  by  magnetic  bearing.' 

"Ominous  warning  of  what  might  happen  if  too  many  guides 
directed  the  march. 

"Then  there  was  the  man  with  the  bicycle.  We  had  no  cyclom- 
eter, but  two  men  checked  the  revolution  of  the  wheel.  And 
there  were  other  counters  of  steps,  of  whom  I  was  one,  for  count- 
ing and  comparison.  From  these  an  aggregate  distance  was 
struck.  But  it  was  not  until  we  were  well  on  the  march  that 
I  noticed  the  man  with  the  pace  stick,  who  staggered  and  reeled 
like  an  inebriated  crab  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  his  biped  from 
the  unevennesses  of  the  ground  before  he  was  trampled  down 
by  the  column.  I  watched  him  with  a  curious  fascination,  and 
as  I  grew  sleepier  and  sleepier  that  part  of  my  consciousness 
which  was  not  counting  steps,  recognized  him  as  a  cripple  who 
had  come  out  to  Mesopotamia  in  this  special  role  'to  do  his  bit.' 
His  hmnped  pack,  protruding  under  his  mackintosh  as  he  labored 
forward,  bent  into  a  hoop,  must  have  suggested  the  idea  which 
was  accepted  as  fact  until  I  pulled  myself  together  at  the  next 
halt  and  heard  the  mechanical  and  unimaginative  half  of  me 
repeat  Tour  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  twenty-one.'  The 
man  raised  himself  into  erectness  with  a  groan,  and  a  crippled 
greengrocer  whom  I  had  known  in  my  youth,  to  me  the  basic 
type  of  hunchback — ^became  an  upstanding  British  private. 

"Walking  thus  in  the  dark  with  the  wind  in  one's  face  at  a 
kind  of  funeral  goose  step  it  is  very  easy  to  fall  asleep.  The 
odds  were  that  we  should  blunder  into  some  Turkish  picket  or 
patrpl.  Looking  back  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  inky  masses 
behind,  like  a  column  of  following  smoke,  was  an  army  on  the 
march*    The  stillness  was  so  profound  one  heard  nothing  save 
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Hie  howl  of  Hbe  jackal^  the  crjr  of  ftfi^tinsr  gaese^  a&d  the  uhp 
grea49ed  wfaed  of  an  ammunition  limbcSy  or  i3a»  olick.  of  a  pidietk- 
ing  peg  flgsiiofit  su  Mvvvlil 

''The^  instimst  to  sanoka  was"  almost.  iixeai^kifaiK.  A  doaBm  times 
one's  hands  felt  for  one's  pipe,  but  not  a  msdsh  was  stmckin  all 
that  army  of  thousands  of  meii.  Sometimes  one  feels  that  one  is 
moving  in  a  circle.  One  could  sweazr  ta  li|^t&  on*  tiie  homon, 
gesticulating  figures  on  a  bank. 

'^Suddenly  we  came  upon  Tuiidafai  trenc&asi;  Tfai^  were 
empty,,  an  abandoned  outpost  The  column:  halted,  nuota  a  cir- 
cuit. I  felt  that  we  were  involved  in  an  inextricable  coil,*  a  Imot 
that  could^  not  be  unraveled  till  dawm^  We  were  passin]^  each 
other,  gmng*"  dffl^rent  ws^fs^  ancb  noboc^  Knew  who>  was  who*. 
But*  we  ^wung'into  (firect  lin«witiixnita  hitch.  Itwas  amirwBle. 
of  discipline  and-  leaderships. 

"At  tile  next  long  halt,  the' point  of  bifurcation,  tiie  counter  of 
sterps'  was  relieved;  An  hxmr  after  the  sapper  a^tdoe;.  IBie 
strain  wa&  endedi  We  had'  stmeft:  tiie  sand,  hills  of  t&  Dujailar 
depression;  Then^  we*  saw  the  AsrA  of  Townduendfs  gnns  at 
Eut;  a  comfortiner  aasuraiKe  of  the  (fireetness^  of  ouzr  lin&.  That 
ffie  surprise  of  the  Turk  was:  completer  wa&  skDovm  by  the^  fbres 
in  ttie  Arab' 0iicampment9,  between^  wfaichi  wa  pnsedr  sitoitl^  iii 
the  fafse  dkwn.  A  mile  oi?  two  i0  aurnoFth>  and  west. the  caanp* 
fires-  of*  the  Turks  w^ps"  alteady-  ^ovrinj^ 

"FUmk"  guaanls  wsre  sent  out.  They^  passed:  amoajg"  the:  Amb 
tents  without  a^  stot  bdngr  fii'ecL  Soon  the  growioff:  l^^sb.  dis- 
closed' our  f omnidbble  numfoerss.  Ahead!:  ot  usf  tlkae  ^^vqmss  ai  camp 
in  the  nullah  itorif .  An  ottb  man.  just:  in:  this  adt  at 
fvLBl  waiksdt  straigitt:  into*  usi  He-  threw*  faimaeiif:  am  huE 
at  my  feet  andi  liftodihis  handk  wi<ii.  a  biblical  asstare^oft  anp^i^ 
cation  cryinsr  oat;^  'AiHsaA^  Ainrab,'  sar  elective;,  tbough  probatfF 
unnserited,  sfaibfoefetfa.  A^Be  ttrolt  hisF  women' at  the  otiifiresif  of 
the  camp  were'  driving*  oft  the^  village  florife:^  Wesna  1!  xanamf- 
beared^  tHnt  B  ww-  allnnf  with-  ttxs  guide  of  a  columns  hit  ant  ewnt 
v^fb  out^  to*  h»ra  been  ai?  historie  as  the  rcdisf  at  Khartmni-'^ 

After  litiff  uiKRioeesirful-  apttempt  at  miiet  amspanativa*  quiet 
reigned'  for  about  a  week,  interrupted  only  br  oooasional  oibbiiuiik 
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ters  between  small  detachments.  On  March  11»  1916,  English 
outposts  had  advanced  again  about  seven  miles  toward  Kut-el- 
Amara  to  the  neighborhood  of  Abn  Roman,  among  the  sand 
hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  There  they  surprised  at 
dawn  a  small  Turkish  force  and  made  some  fifty  prisoners,  in- 
cluding two  officers.  Throughout  the  next  two  or  three  days 
intermittent  gunfire  and  sniping  were  the  only  signs  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  struggle.  On  March  15,  1916,  two  Turkish 
guns  were  put  out  of  action  and  during  that  night  the  Turks 
evacuated  the  sand  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
were  promptly  occupied  by  English  troops  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  March  16,  1916. 

During  the  balance  of  March,  1916,  conditions  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged.  The  siege  of  General  Townshend's  force  was 
continued  by  the  Turks  along  the  same  lines  to  which  they  had 
adhered  from  its  beginning — a  process  of  starving  their  oppon- 
ents gradually  into  surrender.  No  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
force  the  issue,  except  that  on  March  23,  1916,  the  English  gen- 
eral reported  that  his  camp  at  Kut-el- Amara  had  been  subjected 
to  intermittent  bombardment  by  Turkish  airships  and  guns 
during  March  21,  22,  and  23,  1916.  No  serious  damage,  how- 
ever, was  inflicted. 

As  spring  advanced  the  difficulties  of  the  English  forces  at- 
tempting the  relief  of  General  Townshend  increased,  for  with 
the  coming  of  spring,  there  also  came  about  the  middle  of 
March — the  season  of  floods.  Up  in  the  Armenian  highlands, 
whence  the  Tigris  springs,  vast  quantities  of  snow  then  begin  to 
melt.  Throughout  March,  April,  and  May,  1916,  a  greatly  in- 
creased volume  of  water  finds  the  regular  shallow  bed  of  tiie 
Tigris  woefully  insufficient  for  its  needs.  The  entire  lack  of 
jetties  and  artificial  embankm^hts  results  in  the  submersion  of 
vast  stretches  of  land  adjacent  to  the  river.  Military  opera- 
tions along  its  banks  then  become  quite  impossible,  although  in 
many  places  this  impossibility  exists  throughout  the  entire  year, 
because  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  miles  and  miles 
has  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  into  bottomless  swamps, 
through  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  highly  trained  engineering 
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troops  finds  it  impossibte  to  construct  a  roadway  witiiin  tiie 
available  space  of  time. 

These  natural  difficulties  w^e  still  more  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  equipment  of  the  relief  force  wa&  not  all  that  might 
have  been  expected.  ThiB  is  well  illustrated  by  the  £ollowiBg 
letter  from  a  South  African,  officer,  published  in  the  ''Cape 
Times :'' 

''The  river  Tigris  plays  the  deuce  wiih  Hie  surrounding  coom*- 
try  when  it  gets  above  itself,  from  melting  snows  coming  down 
from  the  Caucasus,  when  it  frequently  tires  of  its  own  course 
and  tries  another.  The  river  is  the  only  drinking  water,  and  you 
can  imagine  the  state  of  it  when  Orientals  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  A  sign  of  its  fruity  state  is  tibe  fact  that  sharics 
abound  right  up  to  Kuma. 

"We  have  all  kinda  of  craft  up  here,  improvised  for  use  higher 
up.  His  Majesty's  lAip  Clio,  a  sloop,  was  marked  down  in 
1914  to  be  destroyed  as  obsolete,  but  she,  with  her  sister  ships, 
Odin  and  Espiegle,  have  done  great  work  in  the  battles  to  date; 
Now  that  we  have  got  as  far  as  Amara  and  Nassariyeh,  the 
vessels  that  give  tiie  greatest  assistance  are  steam  launches  with 
guns  on  thffln,  flat-bottomed  Irrawaddy  paddle  steamers.  For 
troops  we  have  'nakelas'  a  local  sailing  vessel,  and  have  'hel- 
iums,' a  long,  narrow,  small  cone-shaped  tiling,  holding  frcmi 
fifteen  to  tw^ity  men ;  barges  for  animals,  etc.  Rafts  hs^e  been 
used  higher  up  to  mount  guns  on.  Here  we  have  also  motor 
boats. 

"The  difficulties  as  we  advaax^e  are  increased  to* »  certain  es^ 
tent,  though  country  and  climate  are  improving.  Our  lines  of 
communication  will  len^en  out,  and  we  shall  have  to  took  out 
for  Arab  tribes  raiding.  Our  aerial  serviee-  is  incr^isihg;  we 
have  now  a  Royal  Navy  fligjht  aeetioir,  which  has  hydroplanes 
as  well." 

In  spite  of  tfaase-  handicaps,  hxiwever,  Gen^ni  L^e^,  in  com^ 
mand  of  the  Rnglish  relief  force,  reported  on  April  5,  191^  that 
a  successful  advance  was  in  progress  and  tikat  the  Tigris  Corps 
at  five  o'clock  in  Hie  morning  of  that  day  had  made  an  attack 
against  the  Turkish,  position  at  Unmi^^l-Hannah,  and  had  car- 
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ried  the  Turkish  intrenchments.  Umm-el-Haimah  is  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  Kut-el-Amara  than  Es-Sinn  which  was 
reached  on  March  8,  1916,  but  from  where  the  relief  force  had 
to  withdraw  again  that  same  night  to  a  position  only  a  short 
distance  beyond  Umm-el-Hannah.  However,  it  is  located  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  same  as  Kut-el-Amara»  and  the. 
success  of  taking  this  position,  small  as  it  was,  promised  there- 
fore, once  more  an  early  relief  of  General  Townshend. 

This  successful  attack  against  Umm-el-Hannah  on  April  5, 
1916,  was  carried  out  by  the  Thirteenth  Division,  which  had 
previously  fought  at  the  Dardanelles.  It  now  stood  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  General  Sir  G.  Gorringe  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  General  Aylmer.  The  most  careful  preparations  had 
been  made  for  it.  For  many  weeks  British  engineering  troops 
had  pushed  forward  a  complicated  series  of  sap  works,  covering 
some  sixteen  miles  and  allowing  the  British  forces  to  approach 
to  within  100  yards  of  the  Turkish  intrenchments.  With  the 
break  of  dawn  on  April  5,  1916,  bombing  parties  were  sent  for- 
ward, whose  cheers  soon  announced  the  fact  that  they  had  in- 
vaded the  first  line  of  Turkish-  trendies.  Already  on  the  pre- 
vious day  the  way  had  been  cleared  for  them  by  their  artillery, 
which  by  means  of  incessant  fire  had  destroyed  the  elaborate 
wire  entanglements  which  the  Turks  had  constructed  in  front 
of  their  trenches. 

The  storming  of  the  first  line  of  trenches  was  followed  quickly 
by  an  equally  successful  attack  on  the  second  line.  By  6  a.  m., 
one  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  third  line  had 
been  carried  witii  the  assistance  of  concentrated  machine-gun 
and  artillery  fire.  Within  another  hour  tiie  same  troops  had 
stormed  and  occupied  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  the  Turks. 
The  latter  thereupon  were  forced  to  fall  back  upon  their  next 
line  of  defensive  works  at  Felahieh  and  Sanna-e-Yat,  about 
four  and  six  miles  respectively  farther  up  the  river.  Reen- 
forcements  were  quickly  brought  up  from  the  Turkish  main 
position  at  Es-Sinn,  some  farther  ten  miles  up,  and  with  fever- 
ish haste  the  intrenchments  were  made  stronger.  General  Gor- 
ringe's  aeroplane  scouts  promptly  observed  and  reported  these 
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opa^tkms,  and  inasmuch  as  the  groond  between  these  new 
positions  and  the  positions  which  had  just  been  gained  fay 
tfae  British  troops  is  absolutely  flat  and  offers  no  means  ef 
cover  whatsoever,  tiie  Britiidi  advance  was  stopped  for  tiK  time 
beings 

In  tke  meantime  the  Third  British  Division  under  General 
Keary  had  advanced  along  the  ri£^  bank  of  the  river  and  had 
carried  Tinidsh  trenches  immediately  in  front  of  the  Felahi^ 
position*  in  the  afternoon  of  April  5,  1916,  the  Turks  tried  to 
regain  these  trenches  fay  means  of  a  strong  counterattack  with 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery^  but  were  unable  to  disk)dge  ihe 
British  forces. 

Willi  nightfall  General  Garringe  again  returned  to  the  attack 
along  the  left  bank  and  stoarmed  the  Felahieh  position.  Here, 
too,  the  Turks  had  constructed  a  series  of  successive  deep 
trenches,  some  of  wbich  were  taken  by  the  British  battalums 
only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  This  attack  as  well  as  all 
ihe  previous  attacks  were,  by  tiie  nature  of  tihie  ground  over 
which  they  had  to  be  fought,  frontal  attacks  For  all  Ihe  Turk- 
ii^  positions  rested  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  on  the  other 
on  ihe  Suwatcha  swamps,  excluding,  therefore,  any  flank  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  British  forces. 

Again  General  Gorringe  halted  his  advance,  influenced  un- 
doubtedly by  the  open  ground  and  increasing  difficulties  caused 
by  stormy  weather  and  floods.  April  6,  7,  and  8,  1S16,  were 
voted  by  the  Britieh  forces  to  tibe  closest  possible  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position  and  to  liie  necessary  prepara- 
t(Hy  measures  tor  its  attack,  while  the  Turks  enerseticaUy 
strengthened  this  position  by  means  of  new  intrenchmoiti  and 
additional  reenforcements  from  tiieir  position  at  Es-Sinn. 

With  the  break  of  dawn  on  April  19,  1916,  General  Gorringe 
again  attacked  the  Turkish  lines  at  Samia*i-Yat.  The  attack 
was  preceded  by  heavy  artillery  fire  lasting  more  than  an  hour. 
In  the  beginning  the  British  troops  entered  some  of  the  Turkish 
trenches,  but  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayon^ 
After  this  stood  success.  Again  the  floods  came  to  the  afisistanoe 
of  the  Turkish  troops.    Increasing,  as  they  were,  day  by  day^ 
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they  eovered  more  and  more  of  the  ground  adjoiiiiiV  the  river 
bed  and  therein  narrowed  the  front,  on  which  an  attack  could 
be  delivered,  ao  much  that  much  of  its  force  was  bound  to  bo 
lost  According  to  Turkish  reports  the  British  loat  over  3,000 
in  dead.  Although  the  British  commanding  general  stated  that 
his  losses  were  much  below  this  number,  they  must  Imve  been 
very  heavy,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ground  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  much  heavier,  indeed,  than  those  of  the  Turks 
which  officially  were  stated  to  have  been  only  seventy-nine  killed, 
168  woimded  and  nine  missing. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  advance  further  a  hill  en- 
sued for  a  few  days.  On  April  12,  1916,  however,  the  Third 
Division  again  began  to  attack  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 
and  pushed  back  the  Turks  over  a  distance  varying  from  one 
and  one-half  to  tiiree  miles.  At  the  same  time  a  heavy  gale  in- 
undated some  of  the  advanced  Turkish  tr^iches^  on  the  left 
bank  at  Sanna^i-Yat  with  the  waters  from  the  Suwatcha 
marshes.  This  necessitated  a  hurried  withdrawal  to  new  posi- 
tionsy  which  British  guns  made  very  costly  for  the  Turks.  A 
heavy  gale  made  further  (derations  impoflaible  for  dther  side  on 
April  18  and  14,  1916.  On  the  foltowing  day,  April  15,  1916, 
the  Third  Division  asain  advanced  a  ^ort  distaaee  on  ti^  ri^t 
bank,  occupying  some  of  the  advanced  Turkish  trenches.  Fur- 
ther trenches  were  captured  on  April  16  and  17,  1916,. at  which 
time  the  Turks  lost  between  200  and  300  in  killed,  180  by  cap- 
ture as  well  as  two  field  and  five  machine  guns,  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish losses  wwe  stated  to  have  been  much  smalkr.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  (mce  the  English  forces  had  been  able 
to  place  their  guns  so  that  their  infantry  was  enabled  to  ad- 
vance under  their  protection  up  to  fke  very  trenches  of  the 
Turics,  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  raked  by  the  gunfire  and 
fell  comparatively  easily  into  the  hands  of  Hkd  attackers.  The 
latter  immediatdy  pressed  thdir  advantage  and  succeeded  in 
advancing  some  hundred  yards  b^cmd  the  position  previously 
held  l^  the  Turks  near  Beit  Eissa.  Here,  «s  well  m&  during  the 
fighting  of  tike  few  preceding  days,  the  British  troops  were  fre- 
quently forced  to  advance  wading  in  water  up  to  th^  waist. 
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after  having  spent  the  night  before  in  camps  which  had  no  more 
solid  foundation  than  mud.  They  were  now  within  four  miles 
of  the  Turkish  position  at  Es-Sinn,  which  in  turn  was  less  than 
ten  miles  from  Kut-el-Amara.  However,  this  position  had  been 
made  extremely  strong  by  the  Turks  and  extended  much  fur- 
ther to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Tigris  than  any  of  the  posi- 
tions captured  so  far  by  the  British  relief  force. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Turks  recognized  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  intermediate  territory  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  After 
the  British  success  at  Beit  Eissa  in  the  early  morning  of  April 
17,  1916,  they  again  brought  up  strong  reenforcements  from 
Es-Sinn,  and  at  once  launched  two  strong  counterattacks,  both  of 
which,  however,  were  repulsed  by  the  British. 

During  the  night  of  April  17  and  18,  1916,  the  Turks  again 
made  a  series  of  counterattacks  in  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  this  time  they  succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  British 
lines  between  500  and  800  yards.  According  to  English  reports, 
about  10,000  men  were  involved  on  the  Turkish  side  among 
whom  there  were  claimed  to  be  some  Germans.  The  sanfie 
source  estimates  Turkish  losses  in  dead  alone  to  have  been  more 
than  3,000,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total  British  losses. 
On  the  other  hand  the  official  Turkish  report  places  the  latter  as 
above  4,000,  and  also  claims  the  capture  of  fourteen  machine 
guns.  Storms  set  in  again  on  April  18  and  19,  1916,  and  pre- 
vented further  operations. 

Beginning  with  April  20,  1916,  the  relief  force  prepared  for 
another  attack  of  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  by  a  systematic  bombardment  of  it,  lasting  most  of 
that  night,  the  following  night,  April  21,  1916,  and  tiie  early 
morning  of  April  22,  1916.  On  that  day  another  attack  was 
launched.  Again  the  flooded  condition  of  the  country  fatally 
handicapped  the  British  troops.  To  begin  with,  there  was  only 
enough  dry  ground  available  for  one  brigade  to  attack,  and 
that  on  a  very  much  contracted  front  against  superior  forces. 
To  judge  from'  the  official  British  report,  the  leading  formations 
of  this  brigade  gallantly  overcame  the  severe  obstacles  in  their 
way  in  the  form  of  logs  and  trenches  full  of  water.    But,  al- 
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though  l^ey  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  Turkish  first  and  sec- 
ond HneSy  and  in  some  instances  even  in  reaching  the  third 
fines,  their  valor  brought  no  lasting  success,  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  reesiforcmients  to  come  up  quickly  enough  in  the 
face  of  the  determined  Turkish  resistance  strongly  suppcnted 
by  machine-gun  fire.  According  to  the  TuzJdah  reports,  the  Brit- 
ish lost  very  heavily  without  being  able  to  show  any  gain  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  The  same  condition  obtained  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  In  spite  of  this  failure  the  bombardment 
of  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position  was  kept  up  by  the  British  artillery 
throughout  April  23,  1916.  On  the  next  day,  April  24,  1916, 
ihe  British  troops  again  registered  a  small  success  by  being 
able  to  extend  their  line  at  Beit  Eissa,  on  the  right  Tigris  bank — 
in  the  direction  of  the  Umm-el-Brahm  swamps.  On  the  left 
baaik,  howevier,  the  line  facing  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position  re- 
inained  in  its  cariginal  location. 

All  this  time  General  Townshend  was  able  to  communicate 
freety  by  means  of  wireless  with  the  relief  forces.  As  the  weeks 
rolled  hy  it  became  evident  that  his  position  was  becoming  rap- 
idly untenable  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  decrease  of  all  sup- 
plies. Having  had  his  Unes  of  communication  cut  off  ever  since 
December  3,  1915,  it  was  now  almost  five  months  since  he  had 
been  forced  to  support  the  lives  of  some  10,000  men  from  the 
meager  supplies  which  they  had  with  them  at  the  time  of  their 
hurried  retreat  from  Ctsiphon  to  Kut-el-Amara,  which  were 
only  slightly  increased  by  whatever  stores  had  been  found  at 
the  latter  place.  So  complete  was  the  circle  whidi  the  Turks 
had  thrown  around  Kut  that  not  a  pound  of  food  had  come 
through  to  the  besieged  garrison.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
latter  had  be^i  forced  for  weeks  to  exist  on  horse  flesh.  Beyond 
that,  however,  few  details  concerning  the  life  of  the  An^k>» 
Indian  force  during  the  siege  were  known  at  that  time  eaicept 
that  they  had  not  been  subjected  to  any  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks. 

During  the  ni^t  of  Ai»ril  24, 1916,  one  more  desperate  effort 
was  made  to  bring  relief  to  General  Townshend's  force.  A  ship, 
carrying  suppHes,  was  sent  up  the  Tigris.    Al&ough  this  under- 
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taking  was  carried  out  most  courageously  in  the  face  of  the 
Turkish  guns  commanding  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Tigris  be- 
tween Sanna-i-Yat  and  the  Turkish  lines  below  Kut-el-Amara,  it 
miscarried,  for  the  boat  went  aground  near  Magasis,  about  four 
miles  below  Kut-el-Amara.  Another  desperate  effort  to  get  at 
least  some  supplies  to  Kut  by  means  of  aeroplanes  also  failed. 
The  British  forces  had  only  some  comparatively  antiquated 
machines,  which  quickly  became  the  prey  of  the  more  modem 
equipment  of  the  Turks. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

THE     SURRENDER     OF     KUT-EL-AMARA 

BY  the  end  of  April  it  had  become  only  a  question  of  days, 
almost  of  hours,  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  General 
Townshend  to  surrender.  It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  when 
in  the  morning  of  April  29, 1916,  a  wireless  report  was  received 
from  him  reading  as  follows : 

"Have  destroyed  my  guns,  and  most  of  my  munitions  are  be- 
ing destroyed ;  and  officers  have  gone  to  Khalil,  who  is  at  Madug, 
to  say  am  ready  to  surrender.  I  must  have  some  food  here, 
and  cannot  hold  on  any  more.  Khalil  has  been  told  to-day,  and 
a  deputation  of  officers  has  gone  on  a  launch  to  bring  some  food 
from  Julnar." 

A  few  hours  afterward  another  message,  the  last  one  to 
come  through,  reached  the  relief  forces,  announcing  the  actual 
surrender : 

"I  have  hoisted  the  white  flag  over  Kut  fort  and  towns,  and 
the  guards  will  be  taken  over  by  a  Turkish  regiment,  which  is 
approaching.  I  shall  shortly  destroy  wireless.  The  troops  at  2 
p.  m.  to  camp  near  Shamran.'* 

It  was  on  the  hundred  and  forty-third  day  of  the  siege  that 
General  Townshend  was  forced  by  the  final  exhaustion  of  his 
supplies  to  hoist  the  white  flag  of  surrender.  According  ta  the 
official  British  statements  this  involved  a  force  of  "2970  Brit- 
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iah  troops  of  all  ranks-  and  services  andi  some  6^000  Indian 
troops  and  tiieir  followers^' 

About  one  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  of  April  29^  1916;  a>  prer 
arranged  signal  from  ihe  wireless  indioated:  that  liie  windess:: 
had  been-  destroyed.  It  was  ttieaa,  that:  the^  Britiidi  emissariesi 
were  received  by/  the*  Toxlsish'.  commander' in  chief,  Khalil  Bey 
Pai^a,  in  order  *  to  <£»rrange1iieta:ms  of  surrender.  Accordmg 
to  tfaese^  it  was^  toe*  bep  unconditional.  But  iiie  Turks^  who:  ex* 
pressed  the  greatest^  adfariration  for  liie  bravery  of  the  British,, 
readily  agreed  to  a^  number  of  arrangements  in*  order,  to  reduce 
as  much  as*  iM>ssible  Urn  suffering  on  the  part'  of  the  captured; 
British  forces-  who  by  th«i  wore  near  to  starvation.  As  the 
Turks'  limnselves  were  not  in*,  ai  position,  to  supply  their  cap^ 
ti  ves  with  sufficiently  large  quontitier  at  fbed^  it^  was  arranged^ 
that  such  supplies  should  be  sent  up  the  Tigris^  from  liie  base 
of  tfae^  r^ef  force.  It  was  also  arranged  that  wounded  pij^ 
ners  should  he:  eocchangedi  and  duringi*  the  early  part:  of  May, 
1916^  a  total'  of  almost  1,200  sick  and-  wounded  re8(died>  head* 
quMters^oftiieTtgriS' Corps  as  quickly  as  the  available  ships 
could,  trsmsport*  Utern. 

The"  civir  poinilatlon  of  Kut-el-Amara.  had:  not  been,  driveti. 
out  by  Gr0neF9d5T6wnBhend  as  had^  been  surmised.    Tbis  was  unr 
doubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  civilians^-  who,  driven  by 
hunger,  had  attempted  to  escape,  had  be»r  stot  pmmptiy  l^  the 
TurlGSi^    Rather  than  jeopardize  tiie  lives  of  some  6,00d  unfor- 
tunate Arabs>  the  English  commander  permitted 'them  to  remain* 
and  the  same"  nrtions^that'  want  to  the  British,  troops  wena^  dis- 
tributed' to  tii6> Arabsi    This,  of  course?  Hastened:iiie  surrender;. 
an  eviBituaiity  on  whidi  the^  TuriCs-  undoubtedly  had-  counted 
when-  they  adapted  sui^  stringent  measures^-  against-  their  own. 
sul^eets'  who  were*  caught:  in  tiieir*  attempt  to-,  ftee  from'  Kut. 
Although  KhaiilPai^a^ refused  to  give* any  pledge  in.  regari. to 
the  treatment  of  these  civilians,  he  atatedtb  liie- British*  emis- 
saries^ that  he^  contempl&ted  no  reprisals-  or  persecutions  in  re- 
gard' to  the-  civilian^  population  and'  that  tiiein  f uture-*  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Turidsh  troops  would^  depend^  entirely  on: 
their  future  behavior. 
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With  the  least  possible  delay  the  Turks  moved  their  prisoners 
from  Kut-«1-Amara  to  Bagdad  and  from  there  to  Constantinople, 
from  which  place  it  was  reported  on  June  11, 1916,  that  General 
Townshend  had  arrived  and,  after  having  been  received  with 
military  honors,  had  been  permitted  to  visit  the  United  States 
ambassador  who  looked  after  British  interests  in  Turk^  during 
the  war.  An  official  Turkish  statement  announced  that  to- 
gether with  General  Townshend  four  otiier  generals  had  been 
captured  as  well  as  551  other  officers,  of  whom  about  one-half 
were  Europeans  and  another  half  Indians.  The  same  announce- 
ment also  claimed  that  the  British  had  destroyed  most  of  their 
guns  and  other  arms,  but  that  in  spite  of  this  tibie  Turks  cap- 
tured about  forty  cannon,  twenty  machine  guns,  almost  5,000 
rifles,  large  amounts  of  ammunition,  two  ships,  four  automobiles, 
and  three  aeroplanes. 

It  was  only  after  the  capitulation  of  General  Townshend  that 
details  became  available  concerning  the  suffering  to  which  the 
besieged  army  was  subjected  and  the  heroism  with  which  all 
this  was  borne  by  officers  and  men,  whites  and  Hindus  alike. 
An  especially  clear  picture  of  conditions  existing  in  Kut^l-Amara 
during  the  siege  may  be  gained  from  a  letter  sent  to  Bombay 
by  a  member  of  the  Indian  force  and  later  published  in  various 
newspapers.    It  says  in  part: 

''Wounded  and  diseased  British  and  native  troops  are  arriving 
from  Kut-el-Amara,  having  been  exchanged  for  an  equal  number 
of  Turkish  prisoners.  They  bring  accounts  of  Townshend's 
gallant  defense  of  Mesopotamia's  great  strategic  point.  Some 
are  mere  youngsters  while  others  were  soldiers  before  the  war. 

"All  are  frightfully  emaciated  and  are  veritable  skeletons  as 
the  result  of  their  starvation  and  sufferings.  The  absolute  ex- 
haustion of  food  necessitated  the  capitulation,  and  if  General 
Townshend  had  not  surrendered  nearly  the  whole  force  would 
have  died  of  starvation  within  a  week. 

"The  Turkish  General  Khalil  Pasha  provided  a  river  steamer 
for  the  unexchanged  badly  wounded,  the  others  marching  over- 
land. Because  of  the  wasted  condition  of  the  prisoners  the 
marches  were  limited  to  five  miles  a  day. 
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'When  the  capitulation  was  signed  only  six  mules  were  left 
alive  to  feed  a  garrison  and  civilian  population  of  nearly  20,000 
persons. 

'^In  the  early  stages  of  the  siege,  the  Arab  traders  sold  stocks 
of  jam,  biscuits,  and  canned  fish  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  stores 
were  soon  exhausted  and  all  were  forced  to  depend  upon  the 
army  commissariat.  Later  a  dead  oflficer's  kit  was  sold  at 
auction.  Eighty  dollars  was  paid  for  a  box  of  twenty-five  cigars 
and  twenly  dollars  for  fifty  American  cigarettes. 

'In  February  the  ration  was  a  pound  of  barley-meal  bread 
and  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  mule  or  horse  flesh.  In  Mardi  the 
ration  was  reduced  to  half  a  pound  o€  bread  and  a  pound  of 
flesh.  In  April  it  was  four  ounces  oif  bread  and  twelve  ounces 
of  flesh,  which  was  the  allowance  operative  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender.  The  food  problem  was  made  more  difficult  by  the 
Indian  troops,  who  because  of  their  religion  refused  to  eat  fleshy 
fearing  they  would  break  the  rules  of  th^ir  caste  by  doing  so. 

''When  ordinary  suppUea  were  dimuxxshedf  a  sacrifice  was  de> 
manded  of  the  British  troops  in  ord^  to  feed  the  Indians,  whose 
allowance  of  grain  was  increased  while  that  of  the  British  was 
decreased.  Disease  spread  amoag  tfaae  horses  and  hundreds 
were  shot  and  buried.  The  diminished  grain  and  horse  feed 
supply  necessitated  the  shooting^  of  nearly  2,000  animals.  The 
fattest  horses  and  mules  were  retained  as  food  for  forty  days. 

"Eut^l-Amara  was  searched  as  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  and 
considerable  stores  of  grain  were  discovered  beneath  houses. 
These  were  commandeered,  the  inhabitants  previously  self-sup- 
porting receiving  the  same  ration  as  the  solcBears  and  Sepoya* 
It  was  difficult  to  use  the  grain  because  of  inability  to  grind  it 
into  flovr,  but  millstones  were  finally  dropped  into  the  camp  by 
aeroglanes. 

'lit  Hat  &st  week  in  February  scurvy  appeared,  and  aeora- 
planes  dropped  seeds,  which  General  Townshend  ordered  planted 
on  all  the  available  ground,  and  tine  gardens  bore  sufficient  fruit 
to  supidy  a  few  patients  in  the  'hospital 

"Ifiile  and  horse  meat  and  sometimes  a  variety  of  donk^ 
meat  were  boiled  in  the  muddy  Tigris  water  without  salt  or 
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seasoning.  The  majority,  became  used  to  horseflesh  and  their 
main  complaint  was  that  the  horse  gravy  was  like  clear  oil. 

"Stray  cats  furnished  many  a  delicate  Vild  rabbit'  supper. 
A  species  of  grass  was  cooked  as  a  vegetable  and  it  gave  a  relish 
to  the  horseflesh.  Tea  being  exhausted,  the  soldiers  boiled  bits 
of  ginger  root  in  water.  Latterly  aeroplanes  dropped  some  sup- 
plies. These  consisted  chiefly  of  com,  flour,  cocoa,  sugar,  tea, 
and  cigarettes. 

"During  the  last  week  of  the  siege  many  Arabs  made  attempts 
fo  escape  by  swimming  the  river  and  going  to  the  British  lines, 
twenty  miles  below.  Of  nearly  100,  only  three  or  four  succeeded 
in  getting  away.  One  penetrated  the  Turkish  lines  by  floating 
in  an  inflated  mule  skin.'' 

Another  intimate  description  was  furnished  by  the  official 
British  press  representative  with  the  Tigris  Corps  and  is  based 
on  the  personal  narratives  of  some  of  the  British  officers  who, 
after  having  been  in  the  Eut  hospital  for  varying  periods  of  the 
liege  on  account  of  sickness  or  wounds,  were  exchanged  for 
wounded  Turkish  officers  taken  by  the  relief  force.  According 
to  this  the  real  privations  of  the  garrison  began  in  the  middle  of 
February  and  were  especially  felt  in  tiie  hospital. 

"When  the  milk  gave  out  the  hospital  diet  was  confined  to 
«)m,  flour,  or  rice  water  for  the  sick,  and  ordinary  rations  for 
tiie  wounded.  On  April  21,  1916,  the  4  oz.  grain  rations  gave 
out.  From  the  22d  to  the  25th  the  garrison  subsisted  on  the 
two  days'  reserve  rations  issued  in  January ;  and  from  the  25th 
to  the  29th  on  supplies  dropped  by  aeroplanes. 

"The  troops  were  so  exhausted  when  Kut  capitulated  that  the 
regiments  who  were  holding  the  front  line  had  remained  there 
a  fortnight  without  being  relieved.  They  were  too  weak  to  carry 
back  their  kit.  During  the  last  days  of  the  siege  the  daily  death 
rate  averaged  eight  British  and  twenty-one  Indians. 

"All  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  transport  animals  had  been 
consumed  before  the  garrison  fell.  When  the  artillery  horses 
had  gone  the  drivers  of  the  field  batteries  formed  a  new  unit 
styled  'Kut  Foot.'  One  of  the  last  mules  to  be  slaughtered  had 
been  on  three  Indian  frontier  campaigns,  and  wore  the  ribbons 
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rooaid  its  neck.  The  supply  and  transport  butcher  had  sent  it 
back  twice,  ref  nsing  to  MB  it,  bat  in  the  end  it  had  to  ga  wit2i  the 
macfaine-gan  mules.  Male  flesh  was  generally  preferred  to 
horse,  and  mole  fat  supplied  good  dripping;  also  an  improvised 
substitute  for  lamp  oiL 

'The  tobacco  famine  was  a  great  privaticR,  bat  the  garrison 
did  not  find  the  enf  oreed  abstentioii  cored  tfaesr  cravings  as  every 
kind  of  substitute  was  there.  An  Arab  brand,  a  species  similar 
to  that  smoked  in  Indian  hookahs^  was  exhansked  early  in  April. 
After  that  lime  leoyes  were  smoked^  or  ginger,,  or  baked  tea  dp^ps. 
In  JFanuary  EngiBdi  tobaeco  fetched  forty-eii^t  rqsees  a  half 
pound  (equal  to  eight  shilliiigs  as  onnee) . 

''Just  before  General  Townshend's  for»  entered  Kut  a  large 
consignment  of  warm  dothing  had  arrived,  the  gift  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society*  lUs  wa$:  most  opportune  and  probably  saved 
many  liresL  The  garrison  had  on|y  the  summer  kit  they  stood 
up  in. 

"Differ»t  miits  saw  very  little  of  eadi  other  darings  the  siege; 
At  the  beginning  indirect  maehine-gnn  and  rifle  fire^  in  adcKtien 
to  shells,  swept  the  whole  area  day  and  night.  The  troops  only 
left  the  dugouts  for  important  defense  work.  Daring  the  late 
phase  when  the  fire  slackened  officers  and  men  had  little  strength 
for  unnecessary  walking.  Thus  there  was  very  Kttle  to  break 
the  monotaDy  of  the  siege  in  th^  way  of  games,  ^lercise,  or 
amusements,  but  on  the  right  bank  two  battalions  in  tile  licorice 
factory,  the  110th  ^ahratas  and  the  120Hi  Infantry,  were  better 
off,  and  there  was  dead  gronnd  here^— ^a  pitch  of  s^ut  fif^  by 
twenty  yards'— where  they  could  play  hockey  and  cricket  with 
pick  handles  and  a  rag  bait.  Th^  also  fished,  and  did  so  with 
success,  supidementing  the  rati<«s  at  the  same  time.  Two  com- 
panies <rf  Norfolks  joined  ttiem  in  turn,  crossing  by  ferry  at 
night,  and  they  appreciated  the  relief.** 

A  personal  acquaintance  of  the  heroic  defense  of  Kut-el-Amara 
drew  in  a  letter  to  the  London  "WeeHy  Times'*  the  following 
attractive  picture  of  this  strong  personality: 

"A  descendant  of  the  famous  Lord  Townshend  who  fon^t  with 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  hinuself  heir  to  the  marquisat^  General 
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Townshend  set  himself  from  boyhood  to  maintain  the  fighting 
traditions  of  his  family.  His  military  fighting  has  been  one  long 
record  of  active  service  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Engaged 
first  in  the  Nile  expedition  of  1884-85,  Townshend  next  took 
part  in  the  fighting  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India  in  1891-92, 
when  he  leaped  into  fame  as  commander  of  the  escort  of  the 
British  agent  during  the  siege  of  Chitral.  He  fought  in  the 
Sudan  expedition  of  1898,  and  served  on  the  staff  in  the  South 
African  War.  In  tiie  peaceful  decade  which  followed  Townshend 
acted  for  a  time  as  military  attach^  in  Paris,  was  on  the  staff 
in  India,  and  finally  commanded  the  troops  at  Bloemfontein, 
Orange  River  Colony. 

''The  outbreak  of  the  great  war  found  him  in  command  of  a 
division  in  India,  longing  to  be  at  the  front  in  France,  but  des- 
tined, as  events  turned  out,  to  win  greater  fame  in  Mesopotamia. 
All  accounts  agree  as  to  the  masterly  strategy  with  which' he 
defeated  Nur-ed-Din  Pasha  at  Eut-el-Amara,  and  subsequently 
fought  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon.  Those  two  battles  and  his  heroic 
endurance  of  the  long  siege  of  Eut  have  given  his  name  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  annals  of  the  British  army. 

"Townshend  has  always  attributed  his  success  as  a  soldier  to 
his  constant  study  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  a  practice 
which  he  has  long  followed  for  a  regular  period  of  every  day 
wherever  he  has  happened  to  be  serving.  He  has  mastered  the 
Napoleonic  battle  fields  at  first  hand,  and  is  an  ardent  collector  of 
Napoleonic  literature  and  relics.  Everyone  who  knows  him  is 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  ihe  paraphernalia  of  his  studies  in 
peace  time — ^the  textbooks  and  maps,  spread  on  the  ground  or 
on  an  enormous  table,  to  which  he  devotes  his  morning  hours. 
During  the  present  campaign  his  letters  have  been  full  of  com- 
parisons with  the  difficulties  which  confronted  Napoleon. 

"But  Townshend  possesses  other  qualities  besides  his  zeal  for 
his  profession,  and  one  of  them  at  least  must  have  stood  him  in 
good  stead  during  these  anxious  months.  He  is  indomitably 
serene  and  cheerful,  a  lover  of  amusement  himself  and  well  able 
to  amuse  others.  In  London  and  Paris  he  is  nearly  as  well 
known  in  the  world  of  playwrights  and  actors  as  in  the  world 
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of  soldiers.  He  can  smg  «  good  totk^  and  tell  a  good  «tory. 
Like  Baden-Powdl,  Umb  kero  <rf  another  famous  ~  siege,  he 
is  cartain  to  have  kept  his  gaOntt  tiDops  alert  and  interested 
during  the  loBg  period  of  waiting  for  the  relief  which  never  came. 
Up  to  the  last  his  messages  to  the  ootside  work!  have  be»  full  of 
cheery  optiisiism  and  soldieiiy  fortitude.  No  geneni  was  ever 
less  to  blame  for  a  disastroiis  entenprise  or  better  ^ititled  to  the 
rewards  of  sueoess.** 


CHAPTES    XXXili 

SPRING     ANJ»     SUMMER     ¥&BlfCH     WAS     »JI 


AFTER  tiie  surKftdflr  at  Ksk-d-Amafm  a  laH  of  a  few  weeks 
'^  oeeorred.  The  Turkish  forces  seoDcd  to  be  satisfied  for  tiie 
time  being  with  toeir  victory  over  their  EIngliflh  oppeoeots  for 
which  they  had  strrpcn  so  long.  Hie  Englisb  forces  bekw  Kut- 
el-Amara  likewise  seemed  to  have  ceesed  their  aetivitaes  as  soon 
as  the  fall  of  Kot  had  become  aa  estaWshed  fact. 

Afanost  for  three  weeks  tins  inactivity  was  mamtained. 
On  May  19^  1916,  however,  both  sides  resumed  military  opera- 
tions. The  Torks  on  that  day  vacated  an  advanced  pontion  on 
the  soalii  bank  of  the  Tigris  sd;  Best  Eissa,  which  fsiMed  the 
southern  profongation  of  the  Sanzia-i-Yat  posxtaoiL  On  the  wth 
bank  the  latter  was  still  held  strongly  by  the  Sultan's  forces. 

Immediately  following  this  mow  the  English  ^!^so|M,  who 
under  General  Sir  Gorringe  had  attefnpted  the  relief  ef  Knt-el- 
Amara,  attacked.  AdvsBCiBg  abont  thiBe  uikus  CKwtii  cdT  the 
Tigris  and  sonth  of  the  Umm-d-ftafam  mantes,  they  threw 
themselves  s^gainst  the  soutoem  end  of  -tim  Tvrkish  position  at 
Es-Simu  The  better  is  about  aevefi  mites  west  oif  the  fonner  and 
about  the  same  distance  east  of  Snt^l-Amara.  it  becas  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  north  o£  the  flewateha 
marshes,  eontinaed  between  these  and  the  Tigris  and  for  idmost 
five  miles  in  a  sootiieasterly  dii^eeiieft.  On  its  southern  end  Ihe 
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Turks  had  erected  a  strong  redoubt,  known  under  the  name 
Dujailar  Redoubt,  from  which  a  strong  line  of  six  lesser  redoubts 
run  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Shatt-al-hai.  This  body 
of  water  is  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Tigris.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year  it  is  a  navigable  stream,  carrying  the  waters  of  the  Tigris 
across  the  desert  to  the  Euphrates  near  Nasiriyeh,  a  town  which 
British  forces  have  held  since  the  spring  of  1915.  It  was  against 
the  key  of  this  very  strong  line  of  defense,  the  Dujailar  Redoubt, 
which  General  Gorringe's  battalions  attacked.  At  various  other 
times  before  English  troops  had  attempted  to  carry  this  point, 
but  had  never  succeeded.  This  time,  however,  they  did  meet  with 
success.  In  spite  of  strong  resistance  they  stormed  and  carried 
the  position. 

On  the  same  day,  May  19^  1916,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  a  force  of  Russian  cavalry  had  joined  General  Gorringe's 
troops.  This  cavalry  detachment,  of  course,  was  part  of  the 
Russian  forces  operating  in  the  region  of  Eermanshah  in  Persia. 
Inasmuch  as  these  troops  were  then  all  of  200  miles  from  Eut- 
el-Amara  and  had  to  pass  through  a  rough  and  mountainous 
country,  entirely  lacking  in  roads  and  inhabited  by  hostile  and 
extremely  ferocious  Kurdish  hillmen,  the  successful  dash  of  this 
cavaliy  detachment  was  little  short  of  marvelous.  The  difficul- 
ties which  had  to  be  faced  and  the  valor  which  was  exhibited  is 
interestingly  described  by  the  official  British  press  representa- 
tive with  the  Mesopotamian  forces : 

''The  Cossacks'  ride  across  country  was  a  fine  and  daring 
achievement,  an  extreme  test  of  our  Allies'  hardness,  mobility, 
and  resource.  Their  route  took  them  across  a  mountainous  ter- 
ritory which  has  been  a  familiar  landmark  in  the  plains  where 
we  have  been  fighting  for  the  last  few  months. 

"The  country  traversed  was  rough  and  precipitous  and  the 
track  often  difficult  for  mules.  They  crossed  passes  over  8,000 
feet  high.  Enemy  forces  were  likely  to  be  encountered  at  any 
moment,  as  these  hills  are  infested  with  warlike  tribes,  whose 
attitude  at  the  best  might  be  described  as  decidedly  doubtful. 

"Their  guide  was  untrustworthy.  He  roused  their  suspicions 
by  constant  attempts  to  mislead  them,  and  eventually  he  had  to 
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poBBt  ilie  way  with  a  rope  itnuid  his  Beck.  NeverthdeBS,  fhey 
mA  with  M>  actual  opposition  duriixg  the  whole  jwnney  other 
than  a  few  stray  £faots  at  looff  raog^. 

^'niey  txacmled  li^^t.  For  transport  th^r  faad  less  tiuui  o&e 
pack  animal  fiar  ten  men.  These  carried  ammiinitioiu  cooking 
pots,  aikd  m  tent  inr  officers.  Otiterwiae,  beyond  n  few  sample 
neoessanea,  tSiey  had  no  briber  lot  timn  what  tbty  etood  up  tn, 
and  tisejr  lived  on  the  ceontry;  papdotsioff  harl^,  floor,  rioe,  and 
sheep  fnnn  the  vilbgers.    F^mUbt  and  fuel  were  always  ohtain- 

-^Far  andnhoMe  they  had  only  one  assistuit  Mf^gmn,  provided 
with  medicfil  wniiete,  iMd  nMe  ^  these  Oofisaeks  £eU  ^^      They 

are  a  hard  lot. 

^'Tbeir  last  march  was  one  of  thirty  miles,  dunnc  which  five 
of  Iheir  hordes  died  of  tUrdt  m*  exhaastim  on  die  paMdied  deserts 
and  they  reached  camp  after  mshtfaH.  Yet,  after  a  dinner 
wUdi  was  grvm  in  their  honor,  they  Vftxe  sinsins  and  dandns 
all  night  and  did  not  turn  in  till  tme  in  the  morning. 

^'Tbe  ride  of  the  €ossacks  estafaiUshing  direct  contact  between 
the  EoBsian  force  in  Persia  aod  the  British  foroe  on  the  Tigris, 
of  ctMtrse,  has  inqadiessed  the  tribesmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier." 

On  the  next  day  i&e  Tnrks  withdrew  all  &eir  forces  whix,  on 
Ihe  south  bank  of  tiie  Tigris,  had  held  the  fis-Sinn  position.  Only 
at  a  bridge  across  the  Shatt-al-Hai,  aiboat  five  miies  befew  its 
junction  with  the  Tigris,  they  left  SGme  rear  guards.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  T%ris  they  continued  to  hM,  not  only  the  Es- 
Sinn  position,  bat  also  the  Sanna-i-Yat  position,  some  mght  ndles 
faxtfaer  down  the  river.  This  meant  that  Geneaal  Corringe  not 
only  had  carried  an  important  position,  btst  also  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced the  British  lines  on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Tigris  by  about 
ten  miles,  for  on  May  20, 1^16,  the  British  positions  were  estab- 
ii^ed  akmg  a  line  running  &xim  the  village  of  Magaflis,  on  the 
sooth  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  five  miles  east  of  Kat-el-Amaim, 
to  a  point  on  the  Sfaatt-al-^i,  about  equally  distant  from  Knt. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  forces  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tigris  naturally  left  their  poeations  on  the  north  bank  very  mndi 
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exposed  to  British  attacks.  It  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  En^rlish  artillery  subjected  the  Turks  on  the  north  bank 
to  heavy  bombardments  during  the  following  days,  nor  that 
this  fire  was  extremely  effective.  However,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  Turks  continued  to  maintain  their  positions  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tigris. 

Throughout  ihe  balance  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1916,  nothing 
of  importance  occurred  in  Mesopotamia.  The  temperature  in 
that  part  of  Asia  during  the  early  summer  rises  to  such  an 
extent  that  military  operations  become  practically  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  unimportant  skirmishes  between 
outposts  and  occasional  artillery  duels  of  very  limited  extent 
took  place.  But  they  had  no  influence  on  the  general  situation 
or  on  the  location  of  the  respective  positions. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  British  trenches  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tigris  were  pushed  forward  a  short  dis- 
tance, until  they  were  within  20O  yards  of  the  Turkish  position, 
Sanna-i-Yat,  where  they  remained  for  the  balance  of  midsum- 
mer. To  the  south  of  Magasis,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
British  troops  occupied  an  advanced  position  about  three  and 
one-half  miles  south  of  the  main  position.  Then  they  stopped 
there  too.  About  the  same  time,  June  10,  1916,  Turkish  guns 
sunk  three  barges  on  the  Tigris,  the  only  actual  success  which 
the  Sultan's  forces  won  since  the  fall  of  Kut-el-Amara. 

Along  the  Euphrates,  where  British  troops  had  held  certain 
positions  ever  since  1915,  there  was  also  an  almost  entire  lack 
of  activity,  except  that  occasional  small  and  entirely  local  puni- 
tive expeditions  became  necessary  in  order  to  hold  in  hand  Hhe 
Arab  tribes  of  the  neighborhood. 

Climatic  conditions  continued  extremely  trying,  and  enforced 
further  desistance  from  military  activity  until,  toward  the  end  of 
July,  relief  in  the  form  of  the  shumal  (northwest  wind)  would 
come  and  once  more  make  it  possible  to  resume  operations. 
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CHAPrBJt   XXXIY 

BUS^IAN     AD^VA^NCE     TOWABB     EAGItAD 

COINCIDENT  with  fhe  Russian  advance  in  Armenia  and  Use 
Eikf^sh  attempt  at  capturing  ike  eitjr  of  Bagdad  by  ad- 
vancing np  tbe  Tigris,,  iiie  Rusnan  General  Staff  also  direeted 
a^  stzong  attndc  againgt  this  ancient  Arabian  cilgr  tnm  the 
noifiieast.  throng-  Persia* 

Before  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  in  which  Bagdad-  iw  aitaated, 
could  be  Beached  from  Persia  the  mountaina  along  tilie  Pferaiav- 
Turkish  trxanAi&r  had  to  be  crossed,  an  undertaking  f  idl  of  cMI- 
culties. 

Just  aa  in  Armenia,  he^e  completed  railroads  were:  lixclfing 
entire^.  Such  roadis  as  were  available  were  for  l^e  mest  port 
in  ihe  poorest  poss3)fe  condition.  The  mountains  themselves 
ccrald  be  crossed  only  at  a  few  points  l^roug^  passes  located 
at  great  height,  where  the  caravana  tiiat  had  travded  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries  between  Porsia  and  Mesopotemia  had 
blasted  a  trail.  At  only  one  point  to  the  north  of  Bagdad 
was  there  a  break  in  ihe  chain  of  mountains  that  separated  P^- 
sia  from  Mraopotamia.  That  was  about  one  hundred  miles 
northeast  of  Bagdad  in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  City  of 
Kermanshah.  There  one  Russian-  army  was-  advancing  un- 
doubtedly with  the  twofold  object  of  reaching  and  capturing 
Bas^d  and  of  submitting  1^  Turkic  army  operating  in  that 
sector  to  an  attack  from  this  source  as^  well  as  from  the  British 
army  advancing  along  the  Tigris^  A  Russian  success  at  Ihis 
point  would  have  meant  practically  either  l^e  capture  of  all  the 
Turkish  forces  or  their-  ultimate  destruction.  For  the  only  ave- 
nue of  escape  that  would  have  been  left  to  them  would  have  been 
across  the  desert  into  Sjrria.  And  although  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  caravan  routes  available  for  this  purpose,  it  would  have 
been  reasonably  sure  that  most  of  the  Turkish  forces  attempting 
such  a  retreat  would  have  been  lost.  For  a  modem  army  of  the 
size  operating  around  Bagdad  could  not  have  been  safely  brought 
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aeroBS  the  deflort  witii  all  the  snppliea  and  amnrnnition  indispen^ 
sable.for  itB'Contimied;e9d8te]ie&. 

In  ovdfiB  to'  pn^mfc.  tte  escape  of  these-  Turkafr  fbrces  in  a 
BOBtheet;  dtncHan.  alenqr  tte  ISgidff^  sanob  Hsb  lins"  of  the"  pro  jeet^ 
hnt:  uDflompteted  past  of  the  Bagdad^  lailromh,  the  RuBBianB  had 
launched  anwthnr  attack:  &t>ni  the  north.  This  seoond  army-  ad^ 
vancttd.to  the  mtttii  at  tiierc^gnm  arDund  Lafee  Ununiah;  a  lai-^e 
htfdH  of  water  leas^  tiiair  Mtsr  miles  east  of  the  T&rlios-P^psiair 
border.  This  aMoBfar:  vtesf  directed  against  anotSier  important 
ArabJan  dtjir;.  MobbI.  IMsr  town^  tooi  ^waff- located  oif  tile  Tigris^ 
and:  on.  the^  Una  of  the  Bsj^dEad:  railrosd,  aisout  200'  miles^  norths 
wert  of  Bagdadi 

Still  axu^ibeit  fhmmmt  attedE  vfwt  dKPetoped  bF  a^  IMnl  armjB, 
advaneingr  about.  faaJ&VBT^  botMWSK  IteF  otiiier  13P0*  sstray  gpoiips* 
and  stidkingr  at  Mesopotamia  from  Persiar  slightiy  north  of  tiicr 
mai^  eaab&Ay  point  of  the  Tdrkiah:  finntier. 

Broadljr  spoodunsftliR  BoBsian.  attaidsilitroueih  Pttsia'  covered  » 
front  of  2bbaxkt  200-  miioB*  It  mnat.  not  be  undoistood,  however; 
that  this  was  a^continuons  ''front*'  of  tteesame  naAure-as  l^e  fiKHit 
in  the  western  and  eastern  theaters  of  w«r  in  Boropo;  The  unde^ 
vdaped  condition  of  the  countrjr  made  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
timifflis  f^ont  not  only  impoaarible,  but  mmeeesBKry.  Bach  of  the 
thfoe*  Bnsoian,  groups  were  working'  pranticsdiy'  independent  of 
eaeh.  other,  aco^  that  their  operations^  y/mx  plsomed*  and  exe- 
coted  in  such,  a  wap  that  their  respectiire  (^ectivcs  v^nre.  to*  be 
reached  simuitaneously.  Even  that  mudi  coop^ation  wa&  made 
^rtrenely^  diffi^t^  because  of  the  lack  of  any  means  of  communi-' 
cation  in.  a  hesisontal  direction..  No  roads  worthy  of  that;  name, 
parallel  to  ihe  Turko-Persian  frontier;  ^sbed.  Telegraph  or  tele* 
phone  lines,  of  course,,  were  entirely  lacking,  except  such  as^  were- 
established  by  the  advancing^  armleff.  How  great  the  difficnltiesF 
were  which.  confn»d»d  both  the.  attacking:  and  the  defending^ 
armies  in  this  primitive  oountxy  can,  therefon^  readily^  be  under^ 
stood  /  They  were  still  more  inczwuied  by  the  olimatic  conditions 
which  prevail  during  the  wint^  and  eaiiy  spring;  If  fighting'  in 
the  comparatively  highly  dswloped  regiOB»  of  the  Anstaro-Italian 
mountains  was.  fraught  with.  problsmxF  that  at*  times  seemed  al- 
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most  impossible  of  solution,  what  then  must  it  have  been  in  the 
more  or  less  uncivilized  and  almost  absolutely  undeveloped  dis- 
tricts of  Persian  "Alps !"  The  difficulties  that  were  overcome,  the 
suffering  which  was  the  share  of  both  Russians  and  Turks  make 
a  story  the  full  details  of  which  will  not  be  told— if  ever  told 
at  all — ^for  a  long  time  to  come.  No  daily  communique,  no  vivid 
description  from  the  pen  of  famous  war  correspondents  ac- 
quaints us  of  the  details  of  the  heroic  struggle  that  for  months 
and  months  progressed  in  these  distant  regions  of  the  "near 
East."  Not  even  "letters  from  the  Jront"  guide  us  to  any  ex- 
tent. For  where  conditions  are  such  that  even  the  transport  of 
supplies  and  ammunition  becomes  a  problem  that  requires  con- 
stantly ingenuity  of  the  highest  degree,  the  transmission  of  mail 
becomes  a  matter  which  can  receive  consideration  only  very  oc- 
casionally. Whatever  will  be  known  for  a  long  time  to  come 
about  this  campaign  is  resected  to  infrequent  official  state- 
ments made  by  the  Russian  and  Turkish  General  Staffs,  an- 
nouncing the  taking  of  an  important  town  on  the  crossing  of  a 
mountain  pass,  up  to  then  practically  unknown  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  was  such  a  statement  from  the  Russian  General  Staff,  that 
had  announced  the  fall  of  Kermanshah  on  February  27,  1916. 
This  was  an  important  victory  for  the  southernmost  Russian 
army.  For  this  ancient  Persian  town  lies  on  the  main  caravan 
route  from  Mesopotamia  to  Teheran,  passing  over  the  high 
Zaros  range,  as  well  as  on  other  roads,  leading  to  Tabriz  in  the 
north  and  to  Kut-el-Amara  and  Basra  in  the  south.  It  brought 
this  Russian  army  within  less  than  200  miles  of  Bagdad.  To- 
ward this  goal  the  advance  now  was  pushed  steadily,  and  on 
March  1,  1916,  Petrograd  announced  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  to  the  west  of  Kermanshah  continued  and  had  yielded  the 
capture  of  two  more  guns.  The  next  important  success  gained  by 
the  Russians  was  announced  on  March  12, 1916,  when  the  town  of 
Kerind  was  occupied.  This  town,  too,  is  located  on  the  road  to 
Bagdad  and  its  occupation  represented  a  Russian  advance  of 
about  fifty  miles  in  less  than  two  weeks,  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  fairly  determined  resistance. 
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On  March  22,  1916,  it  was  officially  announced  that  a  Russian 
column,  advancing  from  Teheran,  to  the  south,  had  reached  and 
occupied  Ispaha,  the  ancient  Persian  capital  in  central  Persia. 
This,  of  course,  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  Russian  advance 
against  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  except  that  it  increased  Russian  in- 
fluence in  Persia  and  by  that  much  strengthened  the  position 
and  security  of  any  Russian  troops  operating  anywhere  else 
in  that  country. 

Fighting  between  the  northernmost  Russian  army  and  detach- 
ments of  Turks  and  Kurds  was  reported  on  March  24,  1916, 
in  the  region  south  of  Lake  Urumiah.  Throughout  the  balance 
of  March,  1916,  and  during  April,  1916,  similar  engagements 
took  place  continuously  in  this  sector.  On  the  Turkish  side  both 
regular  infantry  and  detachments  of  Kurds  opposed  the  Russian 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Mosul  and  the  Tigris.  Russian  suc- 
cesses were  announced  officially  on  April  10  and  12,  1916,  and 
again  on  May  3,  1916. 

In  the  meantime  the  advance  toward  Bagdad  also  progressed. 
On  May  1, 1916,  the  Russians  captured  some  Turkish  guns  and  a 
number  of  ammunition  wagons  to  the  west  of  Kerind.  On  May 
6,  1916,  a  Turkish  fortified  position  in  the  same  locality  was 
taken  by  storm  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  supplies  were 
captured. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Russian  reports  were  more  or  less  in- 
definite, anouncing  simply  from  time  to  time  progress  of  the  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  Bagdad.  From  Kerind,  captured  early 
in  March,  1916,  two  roads  lead  into  Mesopotamia,  one  by  way 
of  Mendeli,  and  another  more  circuitous,  but  more  frequented 
and,  therefore,  in  better  condition,  by  way  of  Khanikin.  Not 
until  May  10, 1916,  did  it  become  apparent  that  the  Russians  had 
chosen  the  latter.  On  that  day  they  announced  the  occupation  of 
the  town  of  Kasr-i-Shirin,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Turkish 
border,  between  Kerind  and  Khanikin.  Not  only  were  the  Rus- 
sian forces  now  within  110  miles  of  Bagdad — ^an  advance  of 
forty-five  miles  since  the  capture  of  Kerind— but  th^  ware  also 
getting  gradually  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  Mesopotamian 
plain.  At  Kasr-i-Shirin,  they  took  important  Turkish  munition 
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reserves,  comprisiiisrHsevexal  hundred  tfaonsand  cartridges,  many 
shells  and  haxid  srrenades,  tele^isaph  material,  and  a  -camel  supply 
convoy  laden  with  Inscuits,  rioe,  and  sugar. 

Five  3ays  later,  on  May  15,  1916,  another  important  Russian 
sueoess  was  announced,  this  time  further  north.  The  Russian 
forces  that  had  been  ^ghting  for  a  long  time  ever  -since  the  early 
part  of  1916  to  Hae  south  of  Lake  Urumiah,  and  "Whose  progress 
in  tiie  direction  of  Mosul  was  reported  at  hmg  intervals,  were 
wjw  reported  to  har^  reached  the  Turkish  tmm  of  fiow^ndiz. 
This  represented  an  advanoe  of  over  ItK)  miles  from  tiie  town 
of  Uromi^  and  carried  tiie  Buesian  troops  some  twenly-five 
miles  across  iiie  -frontier  into  the  Turkish  province  of  HosuI. 
Rowandiz  is  ^oat  160  miles  east  cf  Mosul,  and  in  order  to  reach 
it  it  was  necessary  for  the  ikissian  forces  to  cross  the  formidable 
range  of  mountains  fliat  runs  along  the  Turko-Persian  border 
and  reaches  piractica^  ite  entire  length  «  height  cf  8^000  to 
10,000  feet. 


CadkPT£E   %KKV 

TUEKJfifl     OPPENBITE     ATTD    -RUSiSIAlI     CJ^UNTBR- 
OFFEKSIVE     IN     ARMENIA     AND     PEILSIA 

ON  the  last  day  of  May,  1916,  the  Turks  scoped  tiieir  first  sub- 
stantial success  against  tiheKuBsians  since  the  faill  of  Enierum. 
Having  received  reenf  orc^nents,  the  Turkish  center  assumed  the 
oflFensive  between  the  Armenian  Taurus  and  Baiburt  and  forced 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  Mama  Khaton.  This  -was  followed  by 
a  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  lines  in  fhat  region  for  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles. 

For  ifce  n«ct  few  days  the  Turks  were  able  to  maintain  their 
new  offensive  in  full  strength.  The  center  of  the  Russian  right 
wing  was  forced  back  continuously  until  it  had  reached  a  line 
almost  twenty-five  miles  east  of  its  former  positions. 

In  the  south,  too,  the  Turkish  forces  scored  some  successes 
against  the  Russian  troops,  who  had  been  pushing  toward  the 
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Tigris  Valley  from  the  mountains  along  the  Persian  border.  On 
June  8,  1916,  Turkish  detachments  even  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  border  and  occupied  Kasr-i-Shirin,  just  across  the  frontier  in 
Persia.  By  June  10,  1916,  these  troops  had  advanced  sixteen 
miles  farther  east  and  fought  slight  engagements  with  Russian 
cavalry  near  the  villages  of  Serpul  and  Zehab. 

In  the  north  the  Turkish  advance  continued  likewise.  An 
important  engagement  between  Turkish  troops  and  a  strong  Rus- 
sian cavalry  force  occurred  on  June  12,  1916,  east  of  the  village 
of  Amachien  and  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Turks. 

Fighting  continued  throughout  the  balance  of  June,  1916,  all 
along  the  Turko-Russian  front  from  Trebizond  down  to  the  Per- 
sian border  northeast  of  Bagdad.  At  some  points  the  Russians 
assumed  the  offensive,  but  were  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  Turks,  who  continued  to  push  back  the  invader  and,  by 
quickly  fortifying  their  newly  gained  positions,  succeeded  in 
maintaining  them  against  all  counterattacks. 

By  June  30,  1916,  Kennanshah  in  Persia,  about  100  miles 
across  the  border,  was  seriously  threatened.  On  that  day  Rus- 
sian forces,  which  retreated  east  of  Serail,  could  not  maintain 
their  positions  near  Kerind,  owing  to  vigorous  pursuit.  Russian 
rear  guards  west  of  Kerind  were  driven  off.  Turkish  troops  pass- 
ing  through  Kerind  pursued  the  Russians  in  the  direction  of 
Kermanshah. 

On  July  5,  1916,  Kermanshah  was  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
troops  after  a  battle  west  of  the  town  which  lasted  all  day  and 
night.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  prevent  the  capture 
of  the  cily  was  made  at  Mahidesst,  west  of  Kermanshah.  Here  the 
Russians  had  hastily  constructed  fortifications,  but  the  Turks,  by 
a  swift  encircling  move,  made  their  position  untenable  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  farther  east.  A  strong  Russian  rear  guard  de- 
fended the  village  for  one  day  and  then  followed  the  main  body 
to  a  series  of  previously  prepared  positions  just  west  of  the  cily. 
Here  a  terrific  battle  lasting  all  day  and  all  night  was  waged,  and 
resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  to  Kermanshah.  Three 
detachments  of  Turks,  almost  at  the  heels  of  the  Muscovites, 
drove  them  out  before  they  could  make  another  stand. 
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On  July  9, 1916,  Turkish  reconnoitering  forces  came  in  contact 
with  the  Russians  who  were  ejected  from  Kermanshah  at  a  point 
fifteen  miles  east  of  the  city,  white  they  were  on  their  way  to 
join  their  main  forces.  After  a  fight  of  seven  hours  the  Rus- 
sians were  compelled  to  flee  to  Sindi. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Rus^ans  had  recovered  their  breath 
in  the  Caucasus.  On  July  12,  1916,  they  recaptured  by  assault 
the  town  of  Mama  Khatun.  The  nesct  day,  after  a  violent  night 
batt^  Uiey  occupied  a  aeries  of  heights  southeast  of  Mama 
KhatiUL  The  Turks  attempted  to  take  tiie  offensive,  but  were 
thrown  back.  Pressing  closely  upon  liiem,  the  Russians  took  the 
villages  of  Djetjeti  and  Almali. 

The  Eossiaa  off^isive  quickly  asmmed  great  strength.  By 
July  14,  1916,  the  Russians  were  only  ten  miles  from  Baiburt, 
had  again  taken  up  their  drive  for  Ersdngan  and  had  wrested 
from  the  Tmrks  some  strongly  fortified  positions  southwest  of 
Mush. 

Baiburt  feil  to  the  Russians  on  July  15,  1916.  From  then  on 
the  Russian  advance  continued  steadily,  although  the  Turks  main- 
tamed  a  stiff  resistance. 

On  July  18,  1916,  the  Russians  occupied  the  town  of  Kugi, 
an  important  junction  of  roads  from  Erzerum,  Lhaputi  and 
Khzindjtna.  On  Jub'  20, 1916,  the  Grand  Duke's  troops  captured 
the  town  of  Gumusldiandi,  for^-five  miles  southwest  of  Trebi- 
zond. 

The  next  day,  July  21, 1916»  these  forces  had  advanced  to  and 
occupied  Ardas,  about  thirteen  miles  northwest  of  Gumus- 
khaneh.  The  West  Eui^rates  was  crossed  the  following  day. 
On  July  23,  1916,  Russian  troops  on  the  Erzingan  route,  in  the 
Ziaret  Tapasi  district,  repulsed  two  Turkii^  counterattacks  and 
occupied  the  heights  of  Naglika. 

East  of  the  Erzingan  route  they  captured  a  Turkish  line  on 
the  Durum  Darasi  River.  After  having  repulsed  several  Turkish 
attacks  Russian  cavalry  has  reached  the  line  of  Boz-Tapa- 
MertekIL 

Closer  and  closer  the  Russians  approached  to  the  goal  for 
which  they  had  striven  for  many  months,  Erzingan.  On  July  25, 
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1916,  this  strongly  fortified  Turkish  city  in  Central  Armenia, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Caucasus  army  under  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas. 

Erzingan,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3,900  feet,  about  one  mile 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  manufactures  silk  and 
cotton  and  lies  in  a  highly  productive  plain,  which  automatically 
comes  into  possession  of  the  Russians.  Wheat,  fruit,  wines,  and 
cotton  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are  also  iron 
and  hot  sulphur  springs.  With  its  barracks  and  military  fac- 
tories, the  city  formed  an  important  army  base. 

Erzingan  has  frequently  figured  in  ancient  history.  It  was 
here  that  the  Sultan  of  Rum  was  defeated  by  the  Mongols  in 
1243,  and  in  the  fourth  century  St.  Gregory,  "the  Illuminator," 
lived  in  the  city.  Erzingan  was  added  to  the  Osman  Empire  in 
1473  by  Mahommed  II,  after  it  had  been  held  by  Mongols,  Tar- 
tars, and  Turkomans. 

With  the  capture  of  Erzingan  the  Russians  not  only  removed 
the  strongest  obstacle  on  the  road  to  Sivas,  Angora,  and  Con- 
stantinople, but  also  virtually  completed  their  occupation  of 
Turkish  Armenia. 

Throughout  the  Russian  advance,  considerable  fighting  had 
occurred  in  the  region  of  Mush,  which,  however,  resulted  in  no 
important  changes.  The  main  object  of  the  Russian  attacks  there 
was  to  hold  as  large  a  Turkish  force  as  possible  from  any  possi- 
ble attempt  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Erzingan. 

In  the  south,  near  the  Persian  border  at  Roanduz,  and  in 
Persia,  near  Eermanshah,  there  were  no  important  developments 
after  the  fall  of  Kermanshah.  Considerable  fighting,  however, 
went  on  in  both  of  these  sectors  without  changing  in  any  way  ttie 
general  situation. 
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PART  VII— CAMPAIGNS  IN  AF«ICA 


CSAPTSS    XIX?I 

THE     CONQUSST     «7     KI1.IM  A  K  I  ATtH 

AT  tte  QDHneBoeBwat  «f  IdK  Ite  Germaa  SoroeB  is  <jerm«ii 
-Ea0t  Afrka  were  efftsmafted  «t  some  1€,009  men,  of  lAiom 
2,000  were  "winfee,  wiffli  sixty  gwoB  an*  eighty  madrme  piM.  They 
were  organised  in  compsnies  Tarying  from  150  to  200  strongs 
with  10  per  cent  of  whites  and  an  average  of  two  machine  fpocns 
per  compsRy. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  coniSderdbJe  tract  of  BritSiSi  tenftory. 
At  Tai^eta  iSiey  hxA  eirtabli^ied  n  large  intrenched  casnp,  with 
an  advanced  position  at  Salaita  (EI  Oldorobo),  an  intrendhed 
camp  at  Serengetl,  vn  outpost  tA  Mbuyuni,  the  latter  ptaces 
thirteen  afiid  ue'ieiitteii  miles  respedively  east  of  Taveta.  At 
l^asigau  they  maintained  a  f^aiTison  of  500-'609  rifles  wifh  the 
object  of  ddaying  our  ^concentration  by  blowing  trp  the  Uganda 
railway  and  the  ¥f»>Xaktffa  railway.  TfieSr  numerous  attempts 
to  accompKsih  '^is  end  were  uniformly  futile.  In  the  coastal 
area  lircy  maintained  a  -considerable  garrison  on  ttie  Umfoa  River, 
and  activdy  patrolled  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  tire  Uganda  rail- 
way, Mwele  Mdogo,  and  Cazi.  At  numerous  points  throughout 
the  600  miles  of  land  frontier  the  opposing  troops  were  in  touch, 
and  the  result  was  that  General  Tighe  had  to  disseminate  widely 
his  small  force,  and  was  unable  to  keep  any  large  reserve  in  hand 
to  meet  a  sudden  call. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  the  next  move  of  his  active  and  enterprising  foe,  General 
Tighe,  the  English  commander,  kept  steadily  before  him  the 
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necessity  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
eventual  offensive  movement.  With  this  end  in  view  he  organ- 
ized such  of  his  infantry  as  could  be  spared  for  active  operations 
into  the  First  and  Second  East  African  Brigades,  acting  on  the 
Taveta  and  Longido  lines  respectively,  and  proceeded  to  develop 
the  organization  of  the  whole  force  into  two  divisions  and  line 
of  communication  troops. 

On  January  15, 1916,  the  First  Division,  under  Major  General 
Stewart,  was  ordered  to  occupy  Longido  and  to  develop  the  lines 
of  communication  between  that  place  and  Kajiado,  on  the  Magadi 
railway.  On  January  22, 1916,  the  Second  Division,  under  Brig- 
adier General  Malleson,  advanced  from  Maktau  to  Mbuyuni,  meet- 
ing with  slight  opposition,  and  on  the  24th  occupied  Serengeti 
camp.  This  advance  had  the  inunediate  effect  of  making  the 
enemy  evacuate  Kasigau.  The  railway  was  advanced  from  Mak- 
tau to  Njoro  drift,  three  miles  east  of  Salaita,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  concentration  of  a  large  force  at  and  near  Mbuyuni. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  concentration  was  the 
lack  of  water,  the  Serengeti  plains  being  by  nature  a  waterless 
desert.  A  2% -inch  pipe  was  laid  from  Bura,  but  this  did  not 
suffice,  over  100,000  gallons  being  required  daily,  and  the  pipe  ' 
yielding  only  40,000.  The  balance  had  to  be  made  good  by  rail- 
way and  storage  tanks.  The  whole  of  the  watering  arrange- 
ments were  so  carefully  worked  out  that  not  a  single  hitch  oc- 
curred when  the  main  concentration  eventually  took  place,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  an  enemy  raiding  party  succeeded  in  damag- 
ing the  Bura  headworks. 

Early  in  February  the  Second  South  African  Infantry  Bri- 
gade arrived,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  General  Tighe  di- 
rected the  Second  Division  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  of 
Salaita,  and  if  possible  to  occupy  that  position.  General  Mal- 
leson carried  out  this  operation  with  three  battalions.  Second 
South  African  Brigade,  supported  by  eighteen  guns  and  howitz- 
ers. The  Salaita  position  is  one  of  considerable  natural  strength, 
and  had  been  carefully  intrenched.  The  enemy  was  found  to  be 
in  force  and  counterattacked  vigorously.  General  Malleson  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  Serengeti,  but  much  useful  informa- 
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tion  had  been  gainad,  aBd  the  Sooth  Afrkaoa  Infantry  had 
learned  some  invaluable  leasaoB  in  tarii  -h^ika^  and  ntoD  had 
opportamiy  to  estimate  the  lis^xtmg  qvalitieB  of  ISiezr  ^mxaay. 

At  this  point  a  dumipe  in  the  finc^heh  liigh  cammartd  took 
place.  43eDeral  Tighe  was  Bapenaded  by  ihe  famous  esrfioea: 
general.  Smuts,  who  arrhnad  at  Msmbnosa  on  Fefaraaxy  12, 1S16, 
and  at  general  headquarters,  in  Nairolet,  ^eoi  Fehreaiy  2&,  JJ916. 
He  immodiaiely  decided  ii«t  llie  occB|AlMn  of  the  Kilimanjaro 
area  faef ope  the  rainy  aeason  neas  a  fiwiiriMr  gpccnfeknL  . 

The  orifirinal  phm  devriaed  <by  Goi^nbl  Tkfgbt  had  hoon  to  oo^ 
cupy  the  Kilanasijaro  axm,  fay  making  a 
from  Longkb  and  Mhiq^nni  with  tte  FiaceX 
respedi^e^,  with  Kahe  as  the  fMint  townrd  which  TaavmomA 
was  to  he  •directed.  To  ftoB  nsain  pdaoi  Genocal  Snats  adherad, 
but  decided  ihat  8«ne  atteration  -of  diqxttitioiis  was  neceBsary 
in  erte:  to  wiroid  frontal  attadEs  aBainst  intrenched  peHHions  of 
the  encHiy  to  the  ^dense  hoeh  jmd  to  neone  toe  xapidity;  at  ad- 
vaiice  whadi  appeared  to  me  eaMBitiai  to  ibe  BDoeesB  of  tte  opera- 
tion in  the  nbati  time  at  oar  4uq)esal  hefore  tbe  cMumeuounmri^ 
of  the  rams,  which  sqgtat  he  expectod  tswnrd  toe  «nd  of  JHaeoh. 
.  Accwdtogiy,  General  Stonts  toned  ankcsitet  toe  Fte 
African  M  outed  Brigade  nntor  toe  cannnand  «f  BrigncbBr  ^Gen- 
^eral  Van  Devaentor  should  be  transferred  tons  the  Ftost  iMviBion 
to  Mbayuni  and  act  from  toere  tdbertly  nnder  his  cnctens  to  n 
turning  momment  to  the  neith  «f  t^veto  nnd  Safaoto*  Obb 
trans£erw«s  carried  oat  by  rail  naort  qcpedii  inwfly,  sanl  by  Mareh 
4, 1916,  all  minor  concentrations  were  complete,  toe  Third  Sonto 
African  Brigade  had  arrived  to  the  eoantry,  and  toe  £ni^sh 
forces  were  deposed  as  feUows: 

First  Divtoioa  (less  First  Sooth  Afirican  Monntoa  firisade), 
Longide;  Second  Divisioi  (las  detachanents) ,  Mhoyuni  and 
Serengeti;  First  Seoto  African  MoiOBted  Bntgade,  Jfimymi; 
Army  Aitillay,  Mboynan  and  Serenseti ;  toe  Second  fiouth  Afri- 
can Infantry  Brigade,  ai»  ^U  and  one  howtoaer  faKthory,  were 
retained  by  afte  as  Farce  Keserve. 

The  tadc  of  the  First  Ddviskm  was  to  crosB  toe  tknily^hw  m 
of  watorless  bush  which  lay  between  Lonsido  and  the  Engare 
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Nanjuki  River,  occupy  the  latter,  and  then  advance  between  Meru 
and  Kilimanjaro  to  Boma-Ja-Ngombe,  The  intention  was  there- 
after to  direct  this  division  on  Kahe,  and  cut  the  German  line 
of  communication  by  the  Usambara  railway. 

The  task  of  the  First  South  African  Mounted  Brigade  and 
of  the  Second  Division  was  to  advance  through  the  gap  between 
Kilimanjaro  and  the  bare  hills  against  the  German  main  force, 
which  was  reported  to  be  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Taveta,  with  strong  detachmenta  at  the  head  of  Lake  Jipe,  in  the 
bush  east  of  the  river  Lumi  and  at  Salaita.  The  total  force  with 
which  the  Germans  could  oppose  this  advance  into  the  Kiliman- 
jaro area  was  estimated  at  6,000  rifles,  with  thirty-seven  machine 
guns  and  sixteen  guns. 

From  General  Smuts's  official  report  we  learn  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  to  initiate  the  operation  to  have  been  as 
follows : 

(a)  First  Division  to  commence  its  forward  movement  on 
March  5, 1916,  and  be  allowed  two  clear  days  before  the  advance 
against  Taveta  should  begin. 

(b)  First  South  African  Mounted  Brigade  and  Third  South 
African  Infantry  Brigade,  both  under  command  of  General  Van 
Deventer,  to  leave  Mbuyuni  and  Serengeti  on  the  evening  of 
March  7,  1916,  and  make  a  night  march  to  the  river  Lumi  east 
of  Lake  Chala.  On  the  8th  to  seize  the  high  ground  round  Lake 
Chala  and  develop  a  turning  movement  by  the  west  against 
Taveta.  The  object  of  this  turning  movement  was  partly  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy  and  partly  to  avoid  a  frontal  attack  through 
the  thick  bush  which  lay  between  Salaita  and  Taveta. 

(c)  Second  Division  to  advance  against  Salaita  Hill  on  the 
morning  of  March  8,  intrench  a  line  facing  the  hill,  and  make 
preparations  for  an  attack,  supported  by  the  army  artillery. 

(d)  Force  Reserve  to  follow  General  Van  De venter's  column 
during  the  night  of  March  7-8,  1916,  and  take  up  a  central  posi- 
tion astride  the  Lumi,  whence  it  could  be  used  to  reenforce 
either  Van  Deventer  or  the  Second  Division  as  required. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  movements  demanded  the 
greatest  energy  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  conmaanders 
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concerned.  In  order  to  be  in  close  toodi  with  the  main  opera- 
tions round  Tavata  General  Smuts  decided  to  accompany  the 
Force  Reserve  to  the  Laini,  leaving  part  of  his  general  staff  at 
Mbuyuni  to  control  op^vtions  elsei^ere. 

The  initial  moi^emaits  were  cicrried  out  suocessfully  and  with 
very  sli^t  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  who  weat^ 
undoubtedly  taken  by  surprise.  The  Fix^  Division  succeeded  in 
croBSi&gthe  waterless  bdt  safely,  and  by  Ute  afternoon  of  March 
6,  1916,  had  its  advanced  troops  estafolidied  on  the  small  hill 
Nagasseni  just  east  of  tiie  river  Engare  Nanjoki.  By  2  p.  m.  on 
the  7th  liie  whole  division  was  coneentrated  at  this  point,  and 
on  the  8th  moved  to  Geraragaa. 

On  the  evening  of  March  7, 1916,  Genecal  Van  Deventer's  col- 
umn started  on  its  march  across  tiie  Sermg^  plains  for  CSiala. 
The  First  Soulh  African  Mounted  Brigaile  fiom  IDboyuni  and 
the  Third  South  African  Infantry  Brigade  from  Serengeti  Camp. 
Tlie  Force  Reserve  vmAet  General  Beves  followed  in  the  rear  of 
the  lliird  Soutii  African  Infantry  Brigade. 

At  6  a.  m.  on  March  8, 1916,  the  First  South  Afrk»n  KouDtod 
Brigade  reached  the  Lumi  Riwr  near  the  southern  mA  of  the 
Ziwani  swamp,  and  the  Third  South  African  Infantry  Brigade 
simultaneously  arrived  on  Ihe  river  east  of  Lake  Chatau  Gen- 
eral Van  Dev^enter  at  once  praeeeded  to  make  good  the  h%fa 
ground  lying  between  Lake  (%ala  and  Roiiibo  Hission.  He  then 
made  a  convergmg  movement  on  the  Chala  position  firom  liie 
east  and  n<nthwest,  sending  the  brigade  scouts  to  threaten  the 
German  line  of  retreat  to  the  south.  Chala  was  only  lightly 
held  by  the  Germans,  and  ttese  dispositions  soon  caused  him  to 
withdraw  on  Taveta.  General  Van  Deventer  occupied  Chala  and 
pursued  toward  Taveta,  a  portion  of  which  position  was  occu- 
pied by  tiie  Seccnd  South  African  Horse.  As,  however,  the 
Germans  in  Taveta  were  in  considerable  strength,  Gcfneral  Van 
Deventer  consideied  it  wise  to  concentrate  on  the  Chala  position 
before  dark. 

Meanwhile  the  Third  South  African  Infantry  Brii^de  and 
the  Force  Researve  halted  astride  the  Lumi  to  guard  ihe  cross- 
ing.   During  the  afternoon  a  German  force  estimated  at  from 
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300  to  500,  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  main  body  by  the 
unexpected  movement  of  the  English  force  to  Chala,  advanced 
from  the  north  along  the  line  of  the  river  in  thick  bush,  and 
made  more  than  one  attack  on  the  outposts  of  the  infantry  in 
bivouacs.  These  attacks  were  easily  rel)ulsed  with  loss  to  the 
Germans,  but  also  caused  considerable  losses  to  the  British 
forces. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  latter  were  engaged  in  making  good  the 
Chala  position  and  the  Lumi  crossing  the  Second  Division,  under 
Major  General  Tighe,  carried  out  on  March  8,  1916,  an  artil- 
lery bombardment  of  Salaita,  and  the  infantry  of  the  First  East 
African  Brigade  advanced  and  dug  themselves  in  in  readiness 
for  an  attack  on  the  9th. 

At  dawn  on  the  9th  General  Van  Deventer  sent  his  mounted 
troops  to  get  astride  the  Moschi  road  west  of  Taveta,  which 
place  the  Germans  evacuated  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  also 
sent  the  Twelfth  South  African  Infantry  to  make  good  Ndui  Ya 
Warombo  Hill  and  the  Lumi  bridge  east  of  Taveta.  The  Sec- 
ond Division  continued  to  bombard  Salaita,  and  at  2  p.  m.  the 
infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  only  to  find  that  the  bombard- 
ment, coupled  with  the  turning  movement  via  Chala,  had  com- 
pelled the  Germans  to  evacuate,  just  in  time  to  avcMd  two  squad- 
rons of  the  Fourth^  South  African  Horse  sent  to  intercept  their 
retreat. 

Early  on  March  10,  1916,  a  regiment  of  South  African  Horse 
dispatched  from  Chala  to  make  good  Taveta  were  able  to  seize 
the  position  before  a  large  German  body,  who  had  obviously  been 
sent  back  to  reoccupy  it.  After  a  brief  fight  the  Germans  with- 
drew toward  the  Latema-Reata  nek,  hotly  pursued  by  English 
mounted  troops  and  field  artillery.  The  Germans  fought  a  stub- 
bom  rear-guard  action,  and  eventually  were  left  in  position  of 
the  nek. 

On  the  same  date  the  Second  Division  advanced  to  Taveta,  de- 
taching garrisons  at  Serengeti  and  Salaita.  The  Lumi  cross- 
ing was  found  impassable  for  motor  lorries  and  heavy  guns,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  transport  did  not  cross  until  tiie  bridge  had  been 
improved  about  midday  on  the  11th. 
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On  the  morning  of  March  11,  1916,  General  Van  Deventer  on 
the  ri^ht  advanced  via  Spitz  Hill  and  Kile  on  Mamba  Mission 
and  the  line  of  the  Himo.  In  the  center  the  Fourth  Sooth 
African  Horse,  suppCMrted  by  the  Twdftit  Sooth  African  Infan- 
try, made  good  East  Kitowo  HiU  after  a  brisk  ddrmish.  On 
the  left  the  nftounted  troops  of  the  Second  Divisk)n  r^conoottered 
the  Latema-Reata  nek,  which  was  found  to  be  held  in  some 
strength.  The  Force  Reserve  was  ordered  to  mxpre  from  Chala 
to  Taveta. 

It  was  new  deaf  that  the  Germans  had  witfadrswn  from 
Taveta  in  two  directktts^  atons  the  TavetarMosdn  rood  toward 
the  west,  and  akme  the  Taveta-Eahe  road  between  Reska  and 
Latema  Hills  toward  the  southwest,  but  the  exact  fine  of  retire- 
mart  of  their  main  forces  was  unecrtaiK.  The  Fosrth  Seuth 
African  Horae  were  in  teudi  with  what  appeared  to  be  merriy  a 
rear  guard  mt  the  Moadn  road,,  and  a  German  loree  ef  ■■lieeiwii 
strencth  waa  m  pesitroir  on  the  Latema-Seata  mA.  It  was  e»- 
saitial  for  General  Snaifcs  te  determiDe  whether  this  was  enliy  a 
covering  force,  or  wbetiner  the  Germans  were  in  aoch  strcBgtk  as 
to  threatei^  a  cevixteratta^  towaird  Txveta.  Jat  eitber  case  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  tihoa  from  tibe  nek  before  tike  Bntisdi 
could  advance  beyond  Taveta. 

The  See(»d  DrvisMn  had  in  Tsveta  on}y  tiiree  weak  battalieKi 
of  First  East  African  Brigade,  eight  12-pr.  guns,  and  a  hawitaer 
battery.  With  lliese  General  Smuts  determined  to  dear  ny  the 
situation  and,  if  possible,  make  good  tiie  s^. 

This  operation  was  introsted  to  Brigafer  Genffal  Midtemn^ 
commanding  the  First  East  African  Brigade,  who  had  at  his  Hs^ 
posal  Belfield's  Scouts,  Mounted  htfantry  Gempaay,  Nes.  G  a»d 
8  Field  Batteries,  No.  134  Eowitser  Battery,  2d  Rhodesin  R^- 
ment,  130th  Bahichis,  Third  King*s  African  Rifles^  Machine  Gun 
Battery,  Loyal  North  Lances,  and  Volunteer  MachkK  Gim 
Company. 

General  Malleson  seiected  as  his  objective  the  spur  o<  Latema, 
which  commmids  the  nek  from  the  north,  and  at  11.45  a.  m. 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  180th  Balnchis  on  tiie  right  and 
Third  D.  A.  R.  on  the  left  formed  the  firing  line.  Second  Rhode- 
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sian  Regiimnt  the  general:  Feserve.  Tbe  -mounted  troops 
watched  both  flanks,  and  the  artillery  supported  the  attadk  at  a 
range  ef  about  3,500  yards. 

Aa  Hkssy  approached  the  baedn-claA  slopes  of  LatcBoa  tise  firing 
hue  eame  umiber  a  heavy  rifle  aad  maehdae-gnii  fire.  The  Ger- 
maDB  aba  had  at  least  two  gms  aiut  seventl^  pouppons  in  action^ 
and  Iftie  Birrtish  infantry  conkd  make  little  headway. 

At  4  pw  m.  the  Force  Reserre  began  to  arri«?e  ki  Taveta,  and 
reenf f»roed  tiie  Second;  DiviaioK  witii  the  Seoth  Africaa  Battalien. 
At  the  same  time  General  MalteBon,  whe  was  aernuaiy  iaDdu- 
posedy  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  cmwimtnd,  afiA  General  Tigbe 
waa  dh*ected  to  assume  eocKnunid  of  tiie  epeistMs  personally. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Fiftti  South  Africaxi  Iniantry,  Genend 
Tiglie  ordered  the  Bhodesiasis  to  ad^nnce^  and  to  carry  the 
King's  African  Rifles  forward  with  iSoaoL  in  an  assuitt  cm  the 
Latema  Ridge,  the  130th  Baluchis  cooperating  vigorously  en  the 
right*  AH  ground  gaiaei  waa  to  be  at  onee  nnde  goodL  The 
MSvih  FieM  Battery  and  the  Sooth  Afirican  Ileld  Btattery,  as 
iAay  arrived  ia  Taveta^  were  bvought  iate>  actiea  in  aappert  of 
tiie  aCtadL  Tte  assault  was  gailanflir  pressed  kome,  espedaiHif 
by  the  Shoderians,  but  failed  to  mahe  geed  tke  ndge.  General 
Tighe  foBid  it  Bccessary  to  support  the  Ra.ladfia  with  half 
the  Fifth  South  Africaa  lujbntry,  and  tlw  Seeond  DhriaJen  waa 
further  reeaf arced  with  Ite  SevenUk  SooUl  AirieaB  Infnrtry. 

This  fetter  battafiob  readwd  GcMsal  Ti^^  abeok  B  p.  m^  aad 
sherttSF  afterward  he  ctocidedi  that  Itie  best  chaace  ef  qui^ly 
diiriMlBfmg  tfie  Germans  &om  their  pootion  on  tiie  nek  waa  te 
send  iH  Idte  twe  SouHi  Africaa  Battalsona  with  ttie  baycaet  bgr 
nigiit  YkM  operatkn  waa  ae»  doubt  fraught  wiUi  considerable 
risk,  as  liiere  was  no  oppertmiAty  ef  adequate^  reeeixBaiteriiig 
the  ground  over  which  the  attadc  must  be  made^wNr  was  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  enemy  was  not  present  in  large  numbos* 
On  tiie  other  hand,  the  mooR  was  in  Idu  first  quarter^  aad  so 
facilitated  novement  up  to  midnight;  the  bush  aliosg  the  Moe 
of  the  read  to  ihe  nek  did  not  appear  te  be  very  dense;  and, 
BHM-eov^r,  the  volume  of  fire  devdoped  bjr  Vbe  Germana  did  not 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  large  force  actually  in  their 
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first  line,  though  they  had,  as  usual,  a  large  proportion  of 
machine  guns  in  action. 

The  night  advance  of  the  two  South  African  Battalions  was 
ably  organized  and  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Byron,  commanding 
the  Fifth  South  African  Infantry.  The  Seventh  South  African 
Infantry  formed  the  first  line,  with  the  Fifth  in  support.  They 
advanced  with  great  dash  through  the  bush,  which  proved  to  be 
much  thicker  than  was  anticipated,  driving  the  Germans  before 
them  till  the  latter  was  on  the  crest,  where  they  checked  the 
British  advance.  A  certain  amount  of  disintegration  was  in- 
evitable in  a  night  advance  through  the  dense  thorn  bush  in 
the  face  of  stubbem  opposition.  Groups  of  men  and  individuals 
who  got  separated  from  their  leaders  had  no  course  but  to  fall 
back  to  the  position  where  the  First  East  African  Brigade 
was  formed  up  in  general  reserve,  about  1,500  yards  east  of 
the  nek. 

Colonel  Byron  had  issued  instructions  that,  on  reaching  the 
crest,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Freeth,  commanding  the  Seventh  South 
African  Infantry,  and  Major  Thompson,  of  the  same  battalion, 
should  wheel  outwards  and  make  good  the  heights  north  and 
south  of  the  nek  respectively,  while  Colonel  Byron  himself  se- 
cured the  actual  nek.  Colonel  Freeth  fought  his  way  up  the 
steep  spurs  of  Latema  till  he  found  that  the  party  with  him 
had  dwindled  to  eighteen  men.  He  was  joined  by  a  few  of  the 
Rhodesians  and  King's  African  Rifles,  who  had  clung  onto  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  after  the  assault  in  the  evening,  and  the 
small  party  held  on  till  daylight.  Major  Thompson  wheeled 
toward  Reata  with  179  men  and  dug  himself  in  an  advantageous 
position.  About  midnight  Colonel  Byron  reached  the  ndc  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  enemy's  main  position.  The  opposition  here 
was  very  stubborn.  At  one  point  one  officer  and  twenty-two 
men  were  killed  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  three  machine  guns, 
and  Colonel  Bjrron,  who  Vas  himself  slightly  wounded,  reached 
the  nek  with  only  twenty  men.  The  Germans  were  still  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  ground  he  had  won,  and,  find- 
ing it  impossible  either  to  advance  or  to  hold  his  ground,  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw. 
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Meanwhile  General  Ti^he  found  it  extr^nely  difficult  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  fight,  of  which  he  could  only  judge 
l^  the  firing  and  the  reports  of  officers  and  others  sent  back  from 
the  ridge,  who  naturally  were  only  cognizant  of  events  in  tiieir 
own  immediate  vicinity.  About  1  a.  m.  several  requests  for  re- 
enforcements  reached  him,  and  he  ordered  forward  the  ISWti 
Baluchis. 

These  advanced  at  1.20  a.  m.  and  shorti^  afterward  met  Col*- 
lonel  Byron,  who  reported  that  he  had  ordered  his  small  party  to 
retire.  General  Tighe  accordingly  re-formed  his  force  and  dug 
in  astride  the  road  to  await  daylight  Attempts  to  get  in  touch 
with  Colonel  Freeth  and  Major  Thompson  failed. 

From  General  Tighe's  reports,  GoieTal  Smuts  decided  tiftat 
it  was  inadvisable  to  press  the  dionect  attack  on  the  Latema- 
Reata  ndk  further,  and  awaited  the  effect  of  the  turning  move- 
ment of  the  mounted  troops,  wfaidi  was  ordered  for  the  next 
ttioming,  and  cakmlated  to  cause  a  speedy  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy  frcmi  this  position.  Accordingiy,  at  4«S0  a.  m.  General 
Tigi^  was  directed  to  withdraw  his  whole  force  before  day- 
boreak  to  a  line  farther  back  from  the  nek..  Tixk  withdrawal 
was  in  progress  when  parote  sent  to  gain  toodi  with  the  flank 
detacfaBMnts  on  Beata  and  Latema  found  the  fatter  in  oeeupa- 
ticn  of  both  kills  and  the  Germans  in  full  retreat  from  the  nek. 
General  Snmts  at  once  dispatdied  the  Eighth  and  sonw  artillery 
ta  fsheA  the  retiring  Germans  who  were  ihen  estimated  to  be 
between  1,S00  asrd  2,0d0  in  number.  Effective  pursuit  through 
the  dense  tropical  forest  which  stretdied  from  Kitowo  to  Kahe 
was  out  of  the  question. 

The  British  casualties  in  the  enga^gement  were  about  270^ 
Tbey  captured,  besides  rifles  and  ammunition,  a  fr-centimefcer 
gun  and  three  machine  guns.  Some  forty  to  iifty  German  dead 
were  found  on  tiie  position,  and,  as  tttey  are  aiwnys  most  careful 
to  remove  their  dead  and  wcnmded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  casualties  were  severe.  While  this  action  was  in  progress 
on  the  Taveta-Kahe  road,  tiie  Fourth  Soutii  African  Horse  and 
the  Twdfth  South  African  Infantry  kept  up  a  brisk  engagement 
with  the  Germans  on  the  Taveta-Moschi  road,  where  the  enemy 
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was  found  to  be  in  strong  force  on  the  northern  slope  of  Latema 
and  on  North  Kitovo  Hill. 

With  the  end  of  this  action  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  for 
Kilimanjaro  came  to  a  conclusion.  On  March  12, 1916,  General 
Van  Deventer  continued  his  advance  up  to  Mambe  Mission  and 
the  Himo  Bridge,  on  the  Taveta-Moschi  road,  in  the  face  of  slight, 
opposition*  The  Germans  in  retirement  during  the  night  and 
the  early  morning  had  destroyed  all  bridges  on  the  road,  and 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  rationing  Van  Deventer's 
force.  On  the  13th  he  advanced  and  occupied  Moschi  unop- 
posed, the  Germans  having  withdrawn  the  previous  night  to- 
ward Kahe.  The  Second  and  Third  South  African  Brigades 
were  thereupon  concentrated  at  the  Himo  Bridge,  the  remainder 
of  the  Second  Division  at  Taveta. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  refer  to  the  movements  of  the  First 
Division,  which  had  arrived  at  Geraragua  on  March  8,  1916, 
having  encountered  only  slight  opposition.  On  March  9,  1916, 
General  Stewart  halted  to  reconnoiter  and  let  his  supplies  catch 
up.  The  direct  road  from  Geraragua  to  Boma-Ja-Ngombe  was 
reported  unpassable  for  wheels,  all  bridges  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans.  As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  his  ox  transport.  General  Stewart  considered 
it  necessary  to  halt  on  the  morning  of  March  10,  1916,  and 
reconnoiter  for  a  road  further  to  the  west.  A  difficult  but  pass- 
able track  was  found  and  the  march  was  resumed  at  midday. 
The  mounted  troops  left  Geraragua  on  March  10,  1916,  on 
which  date  they  encountered  some  opposition,  sustaining  thir- 
teen casualties.  The  division  and  the  mounted  troops  eventually 
joined  hands  on  the  Sanja  River  on  the  night  of  March  12-13, 
1916,  and  on  the  13th  advanced  to  Boma-Ja-Ngombe.  On  March 
14, 1916,  when  the  main  force  of  the  Germans  had  already  retired 
to  the  Ruwu  and  Kahe  positions,  the  First  Division  joined  hands 
with  General  Van  Deventer  in  New  Moschi,  through  which  place 
the  six  German  companies  which  had  been  opposing  General 
Stewart  had  already  passed  on  the  night  of  March  12,  1916. 

The  next  few  days,  from  March  13  to  18,  1916,  were  spent 
in  improving  tiie  road  from  Taveta  to  Moschi,  reorganizing 
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transport,  bringingr  up  supplies,  etc.,  and  in  reconnoitering  to- 
ward Eahe  and  the  Eowq  &iver.  The  whc^  of  the  country 
bordering  iluct  river  on  the  north  is  dense  tropical  forest,  and  Hie 
Germans  to^  adiwntage  of  this  by  firing  into  tiie  Britii^  camps 
hy  ni^t. 

(kb  theidi^  «f  Mardi  17-18, 1916,  Bettekl's  Scoots  were  sent 
from  Himo^  and  at  ^hmm  wove  driven  «ff  Is^,  a  snperier  <3ennali 
force.  A  position  on  the  Rown  Biv^  appeared  to  <k«ieral 
Smuts  frmn  patrols,  intdligence  reports  and  somewhat  incom- 
plete air  ineonnmsaaDce  tD  be  tiiie  mext  which  tt»  Germans 
might  hold  and  it  was  oE  vifcal  importaiiQe  far  purposes  of  rail- 
way esstensian  and  future  advance  tiiat  the  Glermsns  fdioaM  be 
driven  south  of  ihiB  river  before  tlie  rains  commeBced. 

He  therefore,  on  March  Ifi,  1916,  isnaed  osders  for  a  gcaieral 
advanoe  tonnard  the  fivwa.  On  tbe  extreme  right  the  East 
African  Moanted  Rifles  aad  a  s^ndron  of  the  Seventeeniii  Cav- 
alry advaoieed  from  Mne  via  Maaas  XraaL  Tlie  Third  South 
Afrteaoi  ftrigaitr  moved  from  Ifimo  Bridge  en  BnphsiWen  ^ill, 
and  the  Second  Smrik  Afrkan  Brigade  from  the  same  point  on 
Unterer  Himo,  1no  which  piaee  the  FirA  East  African  Brigade 
of  the  Second  JMvisian  sent  fiirwwiltwo  battalions  l^rem  Latema. 
The  advance  was  snM)erted  by  fieM  and  moostwnartill^  The 
infantry  eecapied  the  line  Suphorbirai  fiill-UiiGkerer  Himo  wiH^ 
out  difficulty,  while  the  East  African  Mounted  Rifles  encoun- 
tered thi«e  Gemum  otBKpaMes  at  Masai  Kraal.  During  the  day 
the  Seeond  East  African  Brigade  of  the  First  Division  was  or- 
dered frmn  Hew  Moscfai  ta  Mne  to  suppeit  ^e  mounted  troops 
on  the  £ahe  road. 

On  March  19,  1916,  the  general  advance  continued,  but  the 
Fmt  East  African,  Second  and  Third  South  African  Brigades 
coald  make  little  progress  tiuvugh  the  wdl^gh  impenetrable 
bush  which  surroimded  ti^  German  position  on  tte  Himo  about 
Basthaus,  The  Third  Brigade,  supported  by  the  Twenl^^-^ghth 
Mountain  Battery,  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  fke  Germans 
at  dttsk  while  occupying  its  line  for  ihe  ni^t,  and  sustained 
from  thirty  to  forty  casualties.  The  fresh  graves  of  twenty- 
seven  of  the  German  Askaris  were  afterward  found  in  the  vicing 
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ity  of  the  action.  The  Second  East  African  Brigfade  and  the 
mounted  troop  of  the  First  Division  under  General  Sheppard 
pushed  the  Germans  back  to  Store,  four  miles  south  of  Masai 
Kraal,  and  bivouacked  there  for  the  night  On  March  20,  1916, 
General  Smuts  withdrew  the  Second  South  African  Brigade 
from  Unterer  Himo,  and  sent  three  battalions  to  reenf orce  Gen- 
eral Sheppard  on  the  Mue-Kahe  road,  where  he  anticipated  the 
strongest  opposition.  At  2  p.  m.  on  March  20,  1916,  General 
van  Deventer,  with  the  First  South  African  Mounted  Brigade, 
the  Fourth  Soutii  African  Horse,  and  two  field  batteries,  left 
Moschi  with  instructions  to  cross  the  Pangani,  and  get  in  rear 
of  the  German  position  at  Kahe  station.  That  night  General 
Sheppard's  camp  at  Store  was  heavily  attacked  from  9.30  p.  m. 
to  midnight.  These  attacks  were  repulsed.  The  German  force 
actually  engaged  was  estimated  by  prisoners  at  500  men,  with 
another  500  in  reserve.  Their  casualties  were  estimated  at 
seventy  to  one  hundred,  tiiose  of  tiSe  British  force  were  twenty. 

At  daylight  on  March  21, 1916,  Van  Deveiter  was  approaching 
the  Pangani  from  the  west  at  a  point  southwest  of  Kahe  Hill. 
He  experienced  some  difficulty  in  crossing  ihe  river,  but  by  mid- 
day had  occupied  in  succession  Kahe  Hill,  Bauman  Hill,  and 
Kahe;  Station  with  slight  opposition.  The  Germans  had  already 
earlier  in  the  day  blown  up  the  main  railway  bridge  over  th^ 
Ruwu  (or  Pangani). 

After  the  loss  of  Kahe  Hill  the  Germans,  realizing  its  impor- 
tance as  the  key  to  the  Ruwu  position,  made  several  determined 
attempts  to  recover  it,  which  were,  however,  beaten  back  witii 
loss.  A  mounted  party  which  moved  forward  from  Kahe  Hill  to 
cut  off  the  German  retreat  by  the  wagon  road  south  of  the  Ruwu 
found  the  Germans  in  force  and  had  to  retire.  Van  Deventer 
therefore  waited  for  the  following  day  to  develop  the  turning 
movement,  after  his  whole  brigade  should  have  been  brought 
across  the  Pangani.  During  the  whole  day  the  Germans  had 
two  4.1-inch  naval  guns  in  action,  one  on  a  railway  truck  and 
the  other  from  a  concealed  fixed  position  south  of  the  Ruwu. 

On  March  21, 1916,  General  Sheppard  had  the  following  troops 
under  his  command: 
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Second  East  African  Briflrad^— Tw^niy-fiffli  Battalion,  Royal 
Fusiliers,  Tweiriy-mnth  Punjabis,  129tJi  Bahidhis.  Second  South 
Africam.  Brigade — ^Fifth  South  African  Battalion,  Sixth  South 
African  Battalion,  Eifhth  South  African  Baettalion.  Divisional 
Troops — ^East  African  Momnted  Rifles,  one  Sgoadron  Seventeenth 
Cavalry,  First  «nd  Third  S^ufe  African  Field  Artillery  Bat- 
tmes,  TweirtyH9e\»ro1ii  Mi»mitnin  Battery,  Tlrrt  King's  African 
Rifles,  tw9  RcQ^al  Naval  Ai«<flTed  Cars. 

As  soon  as  General  Snmts  heard  tlurt  General  van  Deventer 
was  nearing  Kahe  he  ordered  General  Sheppard  to  advance. 
This  tJie  latter  did  at  ll.SO  a.  m.,  ivrth  the  Second  South  African 
Brigade  on  his  i^ht  and  tibe  Second  TSast  African  Brigade  on 
his  left,  the  dividing  line  l>eing  the  Masai  i&aal-Kalie  road. 
By  12«80  p.  m.  tive  Genna^s  had  been  difven  back  on  to  their 
main  position  on  tiie  isoitth  edge  of  ft  clearhig  Tn  the  ^ense  busli, 
wittL  their  «flrt  and  w^est  ffan^  protected  respectively  iw  i^he 
Soko  Nassai  fmd  the  Defa  rivers,  l>crfli  <xf  which  were  consider- 
abiiB  obstacles  to  the  mov^menlsB  of  infantry.  General  Shep- 
pai^Ts  futeirtien  was  to  attack  the  Germans  f roifbally,  and,  wiQi 
cr  without  the  aid  of  the  T^ird  Socrth  African  BrigEde,  to  -en- 
vclop  their  right  eastern  Hank. 

However,  the  advance  of  the  Third  Brigade  f  rem  lhii!9io!rt)ien 
HiH  was  BO  impeded  by  the  dense  l»urih  Ihat  ft  was  tmable  to 
exercise  my  inftoence  on  ^e  t^gttt,  onA  ^HhoKt  9ts  »d  fbe  tas^ 
proved  to  Ise  beyond  ISie  powers  of  Ifoe  force  irt  General  Shep- 
paird's  disposal.  His  infemtey  tried  to  cross  fhe  -cJearing,  which 
vaxied  in  width  from  *W  to  l,aTO  yai*,  %#t  fhe  German  dis- 
pouvtieus  fead  %een  eo  sKHf  uHy  made  fliift  ftiese  attempts  were 
met  and  repidsed  ty  rifle  and  ma<9nne-gun  Hre,  fc«rth  from  front 
and  1l«nk.  Two  dotffcte  trompaines  of  fhe  129fti  BalwSiis  trossed 
*e  S(*o  Nassai,  and  endeavored  to  twn  lap  ^e  ^iroan  right, 
*tft  here,  too,  they  were  IwfHi  up. 

General  ^teppard  -did  ncrt  know  thift  Van  I>eveflter  wias  al- 
ready vt  Kahe  Station,  some  nffles  in  advance  of  liis  ri^  flank, 
and  ne  t^mtact  could  l)e  esta'bHi^ied  ftiroTi^  the  intervening 
thick  %iish.  He  accordingly  gave  iM-ders  to  dig  in  on  the  ground 
won,  with  a  view  to  renewing  the  attack  en  Mar^ai  22,  1916. 
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At*  dawn  on  the  22d  patrols  found  the  Germans  gone.  They  had 
waited  only  for  the  cover  of  night  to  retire  across  the  Ruwu 
River  and  proceed  down  the  main  road  toward  Lembeni,  aban- 
doning their  stationary  4.1-inch  gun,  which  had  been  blown  up. 

The  British  casualties  at  the  Soko  Nassai  action  were  288. 
As  far  as  was  known  the  German  forces  anployed  on  March 
22,  1916,  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  companies,  distributed  along 
the  Himo  and  Ruwu  from  Rasthaus  to  Kahe.  Besides  the  two 
4.1-inch  naval  guns  they  employed  several  field  guns  and  pom- 
poms. 

The  result  of  these  operations  from  March  18  to  .21, 1916,  was 
to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  country  north  of  and  along  the 
Ruwu  River.  Aruscha  had  meanwhile  been  occupied  by  British 
mounted  scouts,  who  drove  off  a  German  company  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  thus  the  conquest  of  the  Eilimanjaro-Meru 
area,  probably  the  richest  and  most  desirable  district  of  German 
East  Africa,  was  satisfactorily  complete.  General  Smuts  now 
established  his  headquarters  at  Moschi,  placed  a  chain  of  out- 
posts along  the  line  of  the  Ruwu,  and  set  to  work  to  reorganize 
his  force  for  the  next  move,  meanwhile  concentrating  the  troops 
as  far  as  possible  in  healthy  localities  to  give  the  men  a  rest 
after  the  hardships  they  had  endured. 

Concerning  the  taking  of  Moschi,  the  following  details  were 
supplied  by  a  special  correspondent  with  General  Smuts's  f  orc^ : 

"On  March  9,  1916,  the  mechanical  transport  started  on  its 
way  from  Kajiado,  a  base  camp,  about  forty-five  miles  south  of 
Nairobi  on  a  branch  line  from  Magadi  Junction  a  little  east  of 
Nairobi.  The  cars  all  traveled  by  road  through  a  Masai  district 
full  of  big  game.  At  Namanga  the  general  staff,  who  had  left 
Kajiado  three  days  before,  were  overtaken,  and  all  left  for 
Longido  West,  where  an  advanced  base  had  been  established. 
There  were  several  regiments  there,  including  some  Indian  troops. 
The  advanced  guard  was  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  a 
mountain  battery,  whose  boast  it  is  that  it  can  bring  a  gun  into 
action  within  forty-five  seconds  and  find  range  within  three 
shots.  The  men  are  recruited  from  a  particular  district  in 
India,  and  entrance  to  it  is  an  hereditary  privilege. 
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'The  general  and  staff  came  after  the  advanced  guard  and 
were  followed  by  the  main  convoy,  various  other  regiments,  and 
the  South  African  Field  Artillery.  Another  convoy,  principally 
of  food  (sufficient  to  take  the  column  to  Moschi)  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  motor-car  section  of  the  ammunition  column,  the 
duty  of  which  was  to  keep  the  guns  provided.  The  rear  guard 
included  Cape  Colonial  troops. 

"At  Sheep's  Head,  nine  miles  from  Lotigo  West,  the  British 
cavalry  got  into  touch  with  the  German  outposts  charging  a 
hill  and  routing  the  Askaris  upon  it.  The  next  day  the  column 
proceeded  again,  a  large  convoy  of  commissariat  and  stores  fol- 
lowing the  Field  Artillery. 

''In  the  afternoon,  after  Geraragua  had  been  reached  by  the 
artillery,  the  Germans  made  a  surprise  attack  on  the  main  con- 
voy. The  artillery  at  once  turned  about,  marching  parallel 
with  the  advancing  column  on  the  side  from  which  danger 
'  threatened.  The  convoys  were  ordered  to  take  up  positions 
3,000  yards  at  least  to  the  right  of  the  advance.  A  heavy  artil- 
lery fire  ensued.  The  guns  found  range  quickly,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  opposing  troops,  estimated  to  be  about  600 
Askaris,  were  scattered  in  threes  and  fours  among  the  kopjes. 
Firing  was  heavy  on  both  sides,  but  while  the  British  had  rifles, 
Maxims,  and  mountain  guns,  the  Germans  had  only  Mausers 
and  Maxims. 

"The  Germans  tried  to  create  confusion  by  sounding  British 
army  calls,  chiefly  'Cease  firing*  and  the  'Retire,'  but  the 
British  officers  kept  their  men  together  by  ordering  the  'Fire' 
to  be  blown  on  the  bugles.  The  firing  waned,  and  it  was  then 
realized  that  a  return  along  the  road  the  column  had  come  was 
necessary.  The  motor  cars  turned  on  to  the  veldt.  A  party  of 
Askaris,  mounted,  reported  that  some  German  troops  were  ad- 
vancing with  fixed  bayonets.  Eleven  cars  got  to  safety,  but 
three  were  left  behind,  two  being  hidden  in  some  long  grass. 
The  drivers  of  tiie  cached  motors  jumped  into  other  trollies  and 
got  away.  When  it  was  dark  the  order  was  given  to  halt  and 
maintain  strict  silence,  both  smoking  and  even  whispering  being 
forbidden.     Scouting  parties  of  German  Askaris  were  seen  to 
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pass  as  ghosts  in  the  night.  Two  of  the  three  cars  were  recov- 
eredj  but  the  cost  was  three  men  killed,  a  Maxim  gun  opening  fire 
on  a  small  body  of  cavalry  which  went  up  to  secure  the  ttiird. 

4 

The  Germans  had  not  discovered  the  other  two.  The  cars  then 
went  back  to  Sheep's  Head  Hill.  The  next  day,  after  the  convoy 
had  been  reenf orced  by  further  Cape  Iboys,  they  advanced  toward 
Garraragua,  which  was  found  to  be  evacuated. 

'The  advance  into  Moschi  was  preceded  by  a  bombardment 
for  some  four  or  five  hours.  The  Germans  evacuated  the  town 
and  when  the  British  were  fairly  established  they  opened  wit^ 
their  artillery  from  the  neighboring  hills  between  two  and  three 
in  the  morning.  A  heavy  fight  ensued,  during  which  Ihe  British 
losses  were  considerable,  but  so  were  those  of  the  Germans.  At 
the  end  the  possession  of  Moschi  was  made  secure.  British 
burial  parties  picked  up  over  380  German  bodies,  and  many  pris- 
oners were  taken. 

'Driven  from  their  strongholds,  the  Germans  split  up  into 
small  bands,  which  scattered  over  the  countryside.  Many  of 
these  were  later  captured.** 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

CONTINUATION     OF     THE     CONQUEST     OP 

EAST     AFRICA 

A  FTER  the  conquest  of  the  Kilimanjaro  region  operations  in 
•^^  German  East  Africa  were  checked  considerably  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season.  The  British  forces,  however,  con- 
tinued, step  by  step,  their  gradual  conquest  of  the  German  colony, 
aided  therein  by  Belgian  and  Portuguese  forces  which  operated 
from  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the  west  and  from  Portuguese  East 
Africa  in  the  south. 

As  the  result  of  a  movement  commenced  during  the  afternoon 
of  April  8,  1916,  a  portion  of  dismounted  troops  under  General 
van  Deventer  successfully  surprised  a  German  force,  ^ich 
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with  machine  guns  was  stationed  at  Old  Lolkissale,  a  mountain 
stronghold  in  the  Arusha  district,  thirty  miles  southwest  of 
Arusha  town. 

This  force  was  surrounded  in  the  course  of  April  4,  1916,  and 
surrendered  on  the  morning  of  April  6,  1916.  The  German  force 
was  a  considerable  one.  The  German  casualties  were  numerous, 
and  seventeen  Europeans  and  404  native  soldiers  surrendered, 
with  machine  guns  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition. 

General  Van  Deventer's  detachment  promptly  extended  this 
success  by  occupying  Umgugwe  and  Kothersheim  on  April  12, 
1916,  and  Scalanga  on  April  14,  1916.  The  garrisons  were 
either  captured  or  driven  off  with  heavy  losses.  All  of  these 
places  are  about  100  miles  southwest  of  Arusha. 

On  April  17,  1916,  the  Germans  concentrated  some  forces 
at  Kcmdoa-Irangi,  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Kissale  and 
210  miles  from  the  coast  between  the  Usambara  railway  from 
Tanga  to  Muhesa  and  the  Central  Railway  from  Dar-es-Salaam 
to  Ujiji. 

On  April  19,  1916,  an  engagement  took  place  in  this  region 
which  resulted  a  few  days  later  in  the  retirement  of  the  German 
forces  in  the  direction  of  the  Central  Railway  from  which  Kon- 
doa-Irangi  is  about  100  miles  distant.  The  same  day  British 
mounted  troops  occupied  the  place  itself  and  captured  in  its 
vicinity  various  convoys  and  quantities  of  munitions.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  still  held  a  strong  position  in  the  hills  to  the 
southeast  of  Kondoa-Irangi. 

The  Germans  received  reenforcements  and  concentrated  their 
forces  about  Kilimatinde  on  the  Central  Railroad,  about  ninety 
miles  southwest  of  Kondoa-Irangi.  They  then  advanced  again  in 
the  direction  of  the  latter  place  and  an  attack  against  it,,  pre- 
ceded by  a  heavy  bombardment,  was  attempted  during  the  night 
of  May  9-10,  1916,  but  was  driven  off  with  severe  losses. 

The  Germans  persisted  in  tiieir  offensive  during  the  10th  and 
11th,  and  after  sunset  on  the  latter  day  made  a  determined  effort 
against  the  British  left  flank,  which  was  repulsed. 

By  May  25,  1916,  various  detachments  of  General  Smuts's 
forces  had  occupied  without  opposition  the  following  localities : 
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Rufu  Lager  (on  the  Pangani  River,  twenty-six  miles  south  of 
Kahe  railway  station  on  the  Usambara  Railway) ;  Lembeni  (on 
the  same  railway,  twenty  miles  south  of  Kahe) ;  Ngulu  (in  the 
Ngulu  Pass,  between  the  Northern  and  Central  Pare  Mountain 
groups,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Lembeni) ;  and  the  railway  sta^ 
tion  at  Same  (Usambara  Railway). 

By  the  same  date  troops  under  Brigadier  Greneral  Northey, 
commanding  the  British  forces  on  the  northern  borders  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland,  had  advanced  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
into  Gferman  territory  on  the  whole  front  between  Lakes  Nyasa 
and  Tanganyika.  The  Germans  were  thereby  compelled  to  retire 
from  Ipiana  (twenty-one  miles  north  of  Karonga)  and  Igamba 
(eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Port  Hill) ,  toward  Neu-Langenberg, 
Karonga  is  on  the  northwest  shores  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  stations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Nyasaland  Protec- 
torate. Ipiana  is  also  a  port  on  Lake  Nyasa  and  is  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Songwe  River,  which  stream  forms  the  frontier 
between  Gferman  and  British  territory.  From  both  Karonga 
and  Ipiana  roads  lead  across  a  high  and  much  broken  plateau  to 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  roughly  a  distance  of  200 
miles.  Fort  Hill  is  a  Grovernment  station  in  Nyasaland  on  the 
road  to  Tanganyika ;  Neu-Langenberg  is  a  iiiilitary  post  on  the 
German  road  betv^een  the  lakes. 

In  the  meantime  another  British  column  had  moved  down  to 
Pangani  River  via  Marago  Opuni,  about  eighteen  miles  west  by 
north  from  Same,  to  Le  Sara.  On  May  22,  1916,  these  forces 
arrived  in  front  of  the  position  which  was  held  by  the  Grermans 
at  MikochenL 

The  German  line  was  astride  the  railway  on  a  narrow  neck 
between  the  South  Pare  Mountains  and  the  Pangani  and  was 
strongly  intrenched.  After  a  reconnaissance  on  May  29, 1916,  ttie 
principal  trenches  were  assaulted  and  carried  early  on  May  30, 
1916,  with  slight  loss,  as  they  were  insufficiently  held.  Recon- 
naissance on  the  morning  of  Slst  established  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  had  retired  to  Mkomazi  station  during  the  night,  blow- 
ing up  Mkomazi  bridge  and  leaving  a  train  in  our  hands.  The 
British  column  continued  its  advance  and  reached  Buiko  station. 
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On  the  left,  another  British  column,  which  had  marched 
through  the  Gonya  gap  from  Same,  reached  the  Shegulu  bridge 
on  the  morning  of  May  31,  1916,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Mkomazi 
River  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Pangani  River  was  then  bridged  at  Mikocheni  and  tiie 
British  forces  advanced  again.  Advancing  along  the  railway, 
Brigadier  General  Hannjmgton's  column  reached  Mazinde  on 
June  8,  1916,  and  on  the  following  day  occupied  the  important 
station  of  Mombo,  dislodging  a  German  force,  which  retired 
south. 

Having  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pangani  at  Mikocheni, 
Major  General  Hoskins's  column  advanced  on  Mkalamo,  where 
the  light  railway  connecting  Mombo  with  Handeni  crosses  the 
river  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Mombo.  A  considerable  Ger- 
man force  was  encountered  and  driven  south,  and  Mkalamo  was 
occupied  early  on  June  10, 1916. 

Makuiuni,  eight  miles  from  Mombo,  was  occupied  on  June  12, 
1916,  and  Wilhelmstal  on  the  thirteenth. 

After  encountering  considerable  difficulties,  owing  to  lack  of 
water  and  the  density  of  the  bush,  portions  of  Major  General 
Hosldns's  column,  under  Brigadier  General  Sheppard,  reached 
Kwedizwa  (six  miles  north  of  Handeni)  on  the  night  of  June  15, 
1916,  the  advanced  troops  pushing  on  the  village  of  Kilimanjaro, 
close  to  Handeni,  the  following  morning. 

Simultaneously  with  the  above  movement.  Brigadier  General 
Hannyngton's  column,  advancing  along  the  railway,  occupied  the 
important  station  of  Korogwe,  and  secured  the  wagon  bridge  over 
the  Pangani  River. 

On  Lake  Victoria  other  forces  occupied  the  island  of  Ukerewe, 
north  of  the  German  port  of  Mwanza,  capturing  two  Krupp  guns 
and  a  quantity  of  stores. 

In  the  meantime  progress  had  also  been  made  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhodesia-Nyasaland  border. 
British  columns  had  pursued  the  Germans,  who  retired  in  the 
direction  of  Iranga,  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Neutengule,  captur- 
ing prisoners,  ammunition,  stores  and  supplies. 

Another  force  invested  Namema,  the  garrison  of  which  made 
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its  escape  dmdnsr  tl»  nij^  of  Jvaut  %,  191:6V.  not^.  howevei,.  witbout 
heavy  Iossosl  Ok  Jlime  6y  1916^  a  Britdsdi  ecd^oimn  aUaieked.  tbe 
Germans  in  tlvPoratKi  Mouniaans  asid  eaptoveda  idd gua,  lifl^K, 
and  ammunition.  Another  column  occupifidb  BJantwckburs  ea 
June  8^  1916>  a&id  AltrLausesBi  on;  June  13,  1&1& 

Columns  of  Major  CknanJL  Hoakosia^s  Fiarst  Division  oceig^ied 
Handeni  on  tfas^  af temooK  «f  Junft  19^  lAlfi^  the*  Gefflaaais  eonioAU- 
ing  their  reftreat  to^vrard  tfie  CenteaK  Saalwa^c^  afti»  iincftrrJiis 
seme  losaes  in:  a  rear-guasd  action. 

On  June  24,  1916,  the  Germans  met  still  another  defeat  oa  thft 
Lukigtira  River,,  f ozlgr  milies  souidc  of  HanianL  The-  LukipKa  is 
a  north^n.  trifautasity  of  the>WaiDi;.aniPeriRbtt&  wtiAm  the  sea 
at  Saftdani  opposite  Zaomibar.  1he>  lUdocna-Wamb  coBteeaot 
is  about  scsior  nrites*  fron  the.  eoaat  aori:  soma  iaiHsT' lasles  s^^ 
MorgoTO,.  on  tte  raiELwagr  to^  Tancaajiikaw  and  «i«  oi  ti»  eldfiok 
settlements  in  German  East  Af ri^nu  Wesri:  of^  tiie  Liddcwra  aM 
high  hills,  part  of  tiie  eacarpmest  of  fte  phBham  whidb  eslads 
east  to  the  great  lakes. 

TherGermatBffihiBBe  occnpiied&atDmii^pasiiianiia  dense  hoab  on 
the  vestem  side  a£  tine  vvxen  Ifhagr  w^»  funuballgr  ahfaiclMd  m 
tiwraomxBg;  wh&  ainiher  caloDM  am'iiiiir  AflBBT  si  m 
fen  on  their  Isft  flank  and  lasr.  Ihe  Biritiak  eaiiiurad  a  intat- 
pom,.  twx3  machiwff'  gons,.  &  quaatiigr  a£  riflsa  and  mmaUdons  of  stt 
sorts,  and  numerous  priswifirsy.  indfldnai*  denren.  GMmansw 

Cenftemanqg  titoi  engngonuBit  Baater'^  spociaH  cogitasiOTidRnt 
with.  General  Smate's'  fbraea  ffiiraa  tiks^  follflwiaic  ialnraitmc  dfr- 
taiier  '"On  Jima  23v  19tttt^  aeeret  oadevs  wert  issued  for  a  ai#lii 
march.  There  was  to  be  no  wheeled  transport^  as  the>  wagr  wooAi 
lead  througb  badi^  and  gms  wen  tO)  gs^  ok  mdWu^.  As  Au3k 
was  faliing^long  lines  of  meo;  cnoc  foot^  moving  in  indian  lite,.  vaa&- 
ished  from  camp  into  the  dim  recesses  of  tb«^  HareslL.  Ths*  oaders 
were  Silence  and  No*  Smoking.  The  paxpose  of  tib^  mmrck  was  to 
cooperate  in  mat  anvdlapnig  moveaneBt.  The  coIuobb  was  andor 
the  personal  command  of  G^iesal  Hocddns. 

'^ Another  column,  andar  tike  South  African  Gesunak  Ba!v«^ 
sighted  the  enemy s  rear  guard  em  th»  folfawinv  dEqr^  Jmut  dl^ 
1916,  at  Mlembuni  on  tiie  Luldcuxa  Rivac: 
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"At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Sheppard's  Punjabis 
and  the  Rhodesians  swung  down  the  main  road,  making  for  the 
bridge,  and  at  sunrise  Sir  John  Willoughby's  armored  motor 
dashed  to  the  front  and  engaged  a  pompom  at  close  quarters.  A 
splinter  went  through  the  radiator  of  the  car,  and  it  had  to 
retire,  but  repairs  were  made  and  the  car  was  soon  again  to  the 
fore. 

'The  central  force  was  meanwhile  containing  the  enemy  at  the 
bridgehead,  pending  developments.  These  came  at  noon  when 
General  Hoskins,  appearing  after  twenty  hours'  arduous  march- 
ing, engaged  the  enemy  who  was  intrenched  on  the  hill,  taking 
him  in  the  flank.  This  position  was  carried,  the  honors  of  the  day 
resting  with  the  Fusiliers  and  the  Kashmir  Regiment,  who  cap- 
tured pompoms  and  Maxims. 

''The  enemy  now  attempted  to  escape  across  the  road,  but  Gen- 
eral Sheppard  flung  the  Germans  back,  doing  severe  execution, 
and  the  bridge  was  occupied.  Our  casualties  were  slight.  Three 
Germans  were  killed  and  thirteen  were  made  prisoners. 

'The  Germans  managed,  though  witii  difficulty,  to  extricate 
their  naval  gun,  with  whidh  they  shelled  us  erratically,  sullenly, 
and  at  random  through  the  darkness.'' 

On  June  25,  1916,  the  Germans  were  again  driven  back  from 
Kondoa  Irangi.  On  June  30,  1916,  Ubena,  east  of  the  Living- 
stone Mountains  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa,  was 
occupied. 

On  July  7,  1916,  after  slight  resistance,  Tanga  was  occupied. 
(This  town  is  seventy-seven  miles  south  of  Mombassa,  possesses  a 
safe  and  commodious  narbor,  and  is  the  sea  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way from  Usambara,  and  a  rival  to  Dar-es-Salaam  for  premier 
place  among  the  ports  of  German  East  Africa. 

Later  that  month  Muheza  and  Amani,  between  Wilhelmstal 
and  langa  were  occupied,  which  gave  the  British  possession  of 
the  whole  Usambara  railroad. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  British  forces  extended  their  con- 
quest of  German  East  Africa,  Belgian  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Portuguese  forces  were  active  at  the  west  and  south  frontier,  re- 
spectively, of  tills  colony. 
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About  ^e  middle  of  Aprils  1916,  General  Tombeur,  command- 
ing the  Belgian  forces  operating  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Congo,  announced  that  his  troops,  turning  the  Grerman  positions 
which  defended  the  passage  of  the  Ruzizi  Rrver,  effected  a  landing 
on  the  German  8h<n«  of  Lake  Kivu.  This  maneuver,  supported 
by  the  action  of  1^  Belgian  gunboats,  forced  the  Germans  to 
evacuate  their  positions  on  the  upper  Ruzizi. 

To  the  south  of  the  lake  other  columns  crossed  the  river  and 
on  April  19,  1916,  occupied  the  German  positions  at  Shangugu. 
To  the  north  of  Lake  Kivu  ttie  Belgian  troops  also  penetrated  into 
German  territory. 

Following  on  the  occupation  of  the  positions  at  j^iangmgu  tiie 
Belgian  troops  continued  to  progress  along  tiie  southern  skore  of 
Lake  Kivu.  On  April  21,  1916,  they  attacked  the  German  rear 
guard  and  forced  it  to  retreat.  On  April  20,  1916,  the  Belgian 
troops  occupied  tte  German  post  ai  Dischangi,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Germans. 

A  few  days  later,  on  April  30,  1916,  a  Bdgian  column  which 
crossed  into  German  East  Africa  near  Ruhanga  made  its  way  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Mbhasi,  about  midway  between  Iske 
Kivu  and  Lake  Victoria.  The  opposing  German  foree  retreated 
toward  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  about  seventy  miles  east  This 
meant  that  now  two  Belgian  columns,  one  advanexng  from  the 
north,  liie  other  from  the  west,  were  penetrating  German  East 
Africa. 

On  May  8,  1916,  a  Belgian  brigade  under  Hie  eonoonand  of 
Colonel  Molitor  entered  Kigali,  the  principal  town  in  the  province 
of  Ruanda,  on  Lake  Kivu.  The  Belgian  troops  also  reoceupied 
the  island  of  Kwidj wi,  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  kmg  by  about 
six  miles  broad,  lying  in  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Kivu  and 
somewhat  toward  its  western  fi^ore,  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  Germans  by  a  surprise  attack  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  occupation  of  Kigali  seriously  threatened  the  (German  lines 
of  communication,  and  their  forces  had  to  fall  back.  They  were 
strongly  pressed  by  tihe  Belgians,  who  were  enaMed,  by  the  Ger- 
man withdrawal,  to  occupy  on  May  12,  1916,  the  Mount  Kama 
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range  whieh  the  Geraiftiis  had  eoaveried  into  a  powerful  de- 
fensfre  barrfer. 

The  isT  befcH^,  "Ksy  11,  1916,  Nyanza  had  been  oeeupisd  by 
ttie  Brigiamr.  By  the  end  of  May  the  Belgian  teft  was  resliBg  on 
tile  river  Kagera.  In  the  center  a  column  had  crossed  the  river 
Akanjara,  to  the  east  of  Iruvura,  where  a  concentration  of  the 
German  forces  had  been  reported.  The  right  column  was  ap- 
proaching the  town  of  Usambara.  In  Ruanda  the  Belgians  organ- 
ized a  provisional  government  and  were  apparently  well  received 
by  the  natives.  Ruanda  is  the  northwest  district  of  German 
East  Africa,  and  the  native  chiefs  continue  to  exercise  consider- 
able authority  and  had  only  in  the  last  few  years  acknowledged 
German  suzerainty.  As  late  as  191S  the  (rermans  wi^e  oigaged 
against  a  recalettrant  native  chief  tainess.  The  Belgians  had  now 
advanced  over  100  miles  into  German  territory. 

EB,Tfy  m  ^ne,  1916,  ihe  Getman  f  erees>  af  t^r  retreating  toward 
the  south,  concentrated  in  the  region  of  Kitega.  The  army  ef 
General  Tombew,  continuing  Utte  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  reached 
three  points  in  the  high  road  between  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake 
TangaAytka. 

The  r^ht  colamn',  after  eecui^dng  Usambara  on  lone  8,  191S, 
continued  its  nuireh  towards  Kitega. 

The  two  center  cdumns  reached  respectively  Losa^raki  and 
Kasuna,  tiie  latter  being  about  124  miles  east  of  Usambara. 

The  left  coltmm  reached  the  river  Kagera,  and  held  ttie  route 
from  that  place  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 

9y  June  6,  1916,  the  two  center  columns  united  and  attacked 
at  Eiwitawe  (nortiieast  of  Lake  Tanganyika),  a  8tn»ig  German 
rear  guard  supplied  with  machine  gone  and  artillery*  The  Ger- 
mans were  forced  to  retreat* 

The  Belferiaas  promptiy  to<dc  up  fiie  pursuit,  and  tiieir  advance 
guard  again  caught  up  with  the  Germans  on  June  12,  1&16,  and 
forced  an  engagement  with  them  on  tiie  road  from  Wiwitawe  to 
Kitega,  east  of  the  Ngokoneia  River.  The  Germans  were  routed 
and  retreated. 

By  midsumer,  1916,  the  Germans  in  East  Africa  were  being 
IMressed  from  three  sides  and  thereby  graduaDy  forced  back  to 
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the  central  region  of  German  East  Africa,  where  they  still  held 
control  of  the  railway  to  Tanganyika.  Both  the  Belgians  under 
General  Tombeur,  and  the  British  under  General  Northey,  were, 
however,  as  yet  too  far  distant  to  affect  the  movements  of  General 
Smuts  and  the  German  forces  opposed  to  him  north  of  the  Central 
Railway. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 


SUfiZ-EGYPT 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  April,  1916,  activities  were  resumed  in 
^the  territory  adjoining  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  east.  There, 
for  more  than  a  year,  Turkish  forces  had  occupied  considerable 
Egyptian  territory.  On  April  13,  1916,  a  successful  reconnoia- 
sance  was  made  by  a  column  of  Australian  troops  at  Jif Jaffa. 
The  column  moved  out  on  the  night  of  April  12-13,  1916,  and 
reached  Hill  1,082,  three  miles  west  by  south  of  Jifjaffa,  by 
5.30  a«  m.  The  Turkish  camp  was  attacked  at  7  a.  m.  and 
was  occupied  after  a  brisk  fight.  Other  troops  farther  to  the 
north  occupied  the  oasis  of  ICatra  near  the  coast. 

How  much  the  war  had  changed  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  near  the  Suez  Canal  is  described  in  a  dispatch  from 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  London  "Times,"  who  says, 
in  part : 

"A  vast  system  of  road  and  railway  communication,  as  well  as 
of  animal  transport,  is  in  being,  and  deep  across  the  eastern  side 
of  the  canal,  where  voyagers  were  accustomed  to  look  over 
miles  of  sand  trembling  under  the  blistering  rays  of  the  sun, 
with  scarce  a  palm  tree  to  relieve  a  picture  of  utter  desolation, 
one  sees  the  civilizing  influence  of  military  hands.  A  few 
months  have  indeed  wrought  a  wondrous  change.  Having  seen 
what  is  going  forward,  I  believe,  if  there  is  a  battle  for  the  canal, 
it  will  not  be  fought  within  sight  of  the  banks.'* 

On  April  23, 1916,  considerable  fighting  developed  in  the  Katia 
district.    About  500  Turkish  troops  attacked  a  strong  British 
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position  at  Diiweidar,  about  fifteen  miles  fnmr  tiiB  canal.  How 
this  attack  was  beaten  hadL  by  tite  BritLsh  k  vividly  narrated 
by  an  eyervrrtnesa  in  iho  following  aceoant  r 

'^The  first  heavy  mist  for  six  weeks  obscured  evwytiting  mare 
titan  forty  yards  away  from  liie  line  the  Scots  were  holding^ 
which  was  an  inner  perimeter  with  no  posts  mu3re  than  200 
yards  from  the  fringe  of  the  oasis.  At  5.17  a.  m.^  there  was 
heavy  firing  and  a  trem^adous  barst  of  Arab  dieering  in  front 
of  the  redoubt  on  the  crest  to  the  sootiieast  of  the  oasis.  To 
the  attack  tiiere  was  an  instant  reply.  Veterans  who  had  done 
their  duly  before  stopped  the  rash  with  a  rapid  burst  of  fire^ 
and  every  Turk  seen  to  approach  the  wire  entanglements  paid 
the  penalty. 

''At  the  sound  of  tiie  first  sdiot  every  tent  in  the  oasis  was 
lowered,  and  men  in  reserve  went  out  to  reenf  orce  the  eastern 
and  southern  posts^  but  after  the  first  few  isiButes  it  was  not 
possible  to  give  aid  to  ttie  southeastern  post,  because  the  approach 
to  it  was  under  machine-gun  fire.  Every  officer  and  man  who 
attempted  to  get  to  that  hot  comer  was  hit.  The  main  attack 
was  maAfr  against  tids  poet. 

^hesre  waa  a  machine  gun  in  tiiis  pest  It  was  hit  in  five  places^ 
and  the  three  men  of  the  guateam  were  kSled  and  one  wounded, 
but  the  oHkt  men  fought  the  gun  to  Hie  end,  and  most  of  the 
Turkish  dead  were  f oimd  is  front  of  them.  Hie  nearest  body 
b^g  twenty-two  yards  away. 

''To  the  left  of  the  southeastern  post  a  raiall  party  was  holding 
an  intrenched  position  on  rising  ground  above  one  end  of  the 
oasis.  Not  far  in  front  of  them  a  machine  gun  was  in  action, 
and  its  positicm  was  so  freQuentiy  changed  that  it  could  net  be 
located* 

'^It  now  became  necessary  to  strengtheoi  this  position^  and 
Captain  Roberts  s«it  Captain  Bruce,  Army  Service  Corps  (Ter- 
ritorials) with  a  few  men  to  lengthen  the  line*  Captain  Bruce, 
who  was  supply  officer  at  Duweidar,  on  the  first  shot  being  fired, 
offered  to  do  anjrthing  in  defense  of  the  post,  and,  apart  from 
tiie  gallant  deed  which  resulted  in  his  death,  he  will  be  re- 
moabered  for  the  sterling  example  he  set. 
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"At  nine  o'clock  the  first  of  the  reenforcements  were  sent  to 
assist  at  the  spot  Captain  Bruce  had  been  holding  so  strongly, 
but  in  crossing  an  open  space  Lieutenant  Crawford  fell  wounded, 
and  lay  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire,  the  nature  of  which  Captain 
Bruce  had  experienced  for  at  least  three  hours.  This  did  not  deter 
him  from  setting  out  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  he  left  the 
sandbag  which  had  been  his  sole  protection  and  ran  to  carry  in 
his  comrade.  He  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  a  few  min- 
utes. His  noble  example  was  followed,^  and  fortunately  with 
success,  by  Corporal  Clifford.  The  corporal  carried  to  safety 
Lieutenant  Crawford  and  brought  in  Captain  Bruce's  body, 
though  the  fire  did  not  slacken  and  the  hazards  were  known  to 
him. 

"The  collection  of  seventy  dead  within  fifty  yards  of  the  de- 
fenses tells  the  stirring  tale  of  the  early  hours  better  than 
anything  else,  and  the  victory  was  the  greater  because  no 
foe  could  have  shown  more  daring  or  determination  to  capture 
the  oasis.'' 

Katia,  occupied  by  the  British  only  a  week  before,  was  also  at- 
tacked, but  by  a  much  stronger  force,  numbering  some  3,000 
and  having  three  field  guns.  After  a  severe  engagement  the 
British  forces  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw. 

The  next  day,  April  24,  1916,  eight  British  aeroplanes  sur- 
prised the  Turks  in  tiieir  newly  gained  position  at  Katia  and 
destroyed  their  camp  completely  with  bombs.  Aeroplane  attacks 
were  also  made  on  April  25,  1916,  on  two  Turkish  positions  at 
Bir  el  Abd  and  Bir  el  Bayud,  both  slightly  south  of  ICatia. 
Turkish  aeroplanes  attacked  El  Kantara  and  Port  Said.  Beyond 
continued  aeroplane  activity  little  of  importance  happened  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  SueiJ  Canal  during  the  balance  of  April,  1916, 
and  throughout  May,  June,  and  July,  1916.  Both  Turkish  and 
British  aeroplanes,  however,  were  continuously  very  active.  Port 
Said  was  raided  a  number  of  times,  while  British  machines  in- 
flicted more  or  less  damage  to  a  number  of  Turkish  camps  east 
of  the  canal. 

In  the  western  Sudan  a  serious  situation  for  tiie  British 
troops  was  created  about  the  middle  of  May,  1916,  by  the  out- 
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break  of  a  revoiutioii  on  the  part  of  the  SuHan  of  Darfur,  All 
Dinar. 

Under  tiie  present  Sultan,  Darfnr,  the  iraBtemmost  state  of  tiie 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  has  enjoyed  a  more  peac^nl  eadstence 
than  in  the  generation  which  preceded  him.  This  period  inchxded 
the  predominanoe  of  the  d^vi^idiesy  following  the  incorporation 
of  the  state  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mahdi  in  188S.  The  country 
then  ceased  to  be  under  Egyptian  rale,  but  its  people,  who  are 
negroes  and  Arabs,  found  their  lot  intolerable  under  their  new 
masters,  and  a  state  of  constant  warfare  resulted  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Khalifa  at  Omdurman  in  1898.  The  following 
year  the  Sudan  Govemihent  recognized  Ali  Dinar  as  Sultan  on 
his  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  £500. 

The  capital.  El  Fasher,  which  is  500  miles  from  Khartum,  is 
a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  few  fine  buildings,  with  a 
governor's  house,  but  the  town  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
mean  and  unimpressive  dwellings.  Gordon  had  a  fort  built 
there  in  1878,  and  three  years  later  made  Slatin  Pasha  governor 
of  the  province,  which  he  continued  to  administer  until  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  Mahdi  in  1883.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  a  high  plateau,  varied  by  mountains  reaching  to  a  height  of 
6,000  or  7,000  feet,  and  in  consequence  the  place  is  one  of  great 
strength. 

However,  during  recent  months,  Ali  Dinar's  attitude  toward 
the  government  of  the  Sudan  had  been  less  satisfactory. 

Early  in  February,  1916,  he  commenced  concentrating  a  force 
on  the  Kordof an  frontier  at  Jebel-el-Hella.  A  mixed  force  of  all 
arms  under  Colonel  Kelly  assembled  at  Nahud  (300  miles  south- 
west of  Khartum) ,  and  at  the  end  of  March  occupied  Um  Shanga 
and  Jebel-el-Hella  (about  100  miles  west  of  Nahud),  and  sub- 
sequently moved  forward  to  Abiad  (sixty  miles  farther  on), 
where  preparations  were  made  for  the  advance  on  El  Fasher,  Ali 
Dinar's  capital  (ninety  miles  west  of  Abiad) . 

On  May  15,  1916,  the  advance  began.  The  main  action  took 
place  near  the  village  of  Beringia,  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
capital,  where  tiie  Sultan's  troops  numbering  between  two  and 
three  thousand,  held  a  strongly  intrenched  position  on  the  mom- 
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ing  of  May  22,  1916.  The  Camel  Corps  successfully  induced 
them  to  leave  this  position.  They  then  attacked  the  British 
troops  with  utmost  rapidity  and  desperation.  This  attack  was 
met  with  withering  fire,  but  some  few  penetrated  to  within  ten 
yards  of  the  British  lines.  British  troops  then  counterattacked, 
totally  defeating  the  Sultan,  whose  minimum  forces  are  estimated 
at  one  thousand. 

Sultan  Ali  Dinar  fled  with  a  small  following  early  on  May  23, 
1916,  on  which  day  the  British  forces  occupied  his  capital,  El 
Fasher. 


PART ,  Vm—OPERATIONS  ON  THE 

WESTERN  FRONT 


CHAPTER    XXXIZ 

BEKSWAL     OF     THE     STBUGGLE     AT     VEEDUN 

TN  the  preceding  vohime  we  have  seen  that  the  Gennan  artil- 
-^lery  returned  to  the  attack  against  the  Douanmont  positions  on 
Mardi  1,  1916,  after  a  pause  of  sixty  hours.  This  marks  the 
opening  of  the  second  act  As  the  German  ooil  tightens  around 
Verdun  their  heavy  guns  and  Austrian  skodas  are  being  placed 
in  position  only  four  miles  away  to  wreck  the  citadel  and  sweep 
tiie  bridges  of  tiie  Mease  above  the  city  itself.  These  latter,  so 
long  as  they  can  hold  them,  are  valuable  to  the  Fraich  to  main- 
tain their  grip  on  the  south  Hnes  of  Verdun.  From  their  posi- 
tions the  German  guns  command  the  slopes  of  the  Cotes  de 
Lorraine  and  pave  the  way  for  further  progress  against  the  for- 
tress from  the  east.  The  Meuse  is  in  high  water,  making  coopera- 
tion difficult  between  farces  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  but 
the  German  lines  on  the  west  bank  begm  to  move  slowly  forward 
under  cover  of  the  artillery  fire.  Here  the  hills  are  lower  than 
those  on  tiie  east  side,  but  tiiey  are  threatened  by  the  heavy 
batteries  of  the  fortress,  while  Douaumont  (1,200  feet),  on  Che 
east  side,  the  highest  hill  above  Verdun,  commands  the  whole 
surroundings. 

The  Germans  had  taken  the  fort  of  Douaumont,  and  a  matter 
of  2,000  Brandenburgers  were  locked  up  inside.  Every  effort 
of  the  Germans  to  come  to  their  assistance  had  been  defeated, 
and  for  the  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  ''irresistible  assault" 
which  had  won  the  position  would  cost  them  dear. 

S19 
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On  March  2,  1916,  from  10  a.  m.  until  3  p.  m,,  the  village  of 
Douaumont  was  covered  with  such  a  great  number  of  shells  that 
the  Germans  believed  they  had  annihilated  the  defenders.  They 
covered  their  heads  with  French  helmets  and  attacked.  Again 
the  machine  guns  and  the  French  rifles  stopped  and  decimated 
the  assaulting  w:aves. 

A  new  bombardment  of  the  village  and  a  new  attack  of  the 
German  infantry  came,  which,  thia  time,  was  successful  in  taking 
possession  of  Douaumont.  The  French,  fifty  meters  behind  the 
last  bouses,  protected  all  the  outlets  from  the  village,  and  checked 
the  German  advance. 

On  March  3,  1916,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  French  to  bombard 
Douaumont.  The  village  soon  became  a  heap  of  stones.  All  the 
houses  were  demolished.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  through 
with  their  artillery  work,  they  charged  the  enemy.  It  was  ni^t. 
Two  French  battalions  of  selected  troops  threw  themselves  on 
the  German  barricades.  All  gave  way  before  their  blow.  The 
village  of  Douaumont  was  again  in  French  hands. 

On  the  4th,  the  Germans  resumed  the  offensive  with  consider- 
able reenforcements.  A  furious  battle  took  place  which  lasted 
from  daybreak  until  night.  The  village  was  again  taken  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  French  line  was  reconstructed  200  meters  in 
the  rear. 

The  following  report  furnished  by  an  officer  of  the  French 
infantry  was  published  in  the  Army  Bulletin : 

"During  the  night  of  March  1  and  2,  1916,  we  took  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Douaumont  sector.  The  detachments  of  the  foe  which 
had  penetrated  the  fortress  had  been  able  to  bring  up  some 
machine  guns  and  revolving  cannons  under  cover  of  night.  We 
had  also  to  watch  a  sinuous  ravine  not  far  from  the  Douaumont 
church,  whereby  the  enemy  could  creep  in.  Our  position  was 
somewhat  difficult. 

"From  2  a.  m.  there  was  a  well-supported  fire  from  heavy 
artillery,  which  tore  up  the  ground  and  upset  our  defense  works. 
The  ground  shook,  the  noise  of  the  shells  was  deafening;  dust 
and  smoke  rose  in  blinding  clouds.  All  communications  with 
the  front  as  well  as  with  the  rear  were  impossible. 
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"At  3.15  a.  m.,  while  the  range  of  their  artillery  became 
longer,  the  Germans  attacked  the  village  simultaneously  from 
the  north,  taking  advantage  of  the  ravine,  and  tnmi  the  aide  is- 
suing from  the  fortress  and  the  masked  positi<m%  which  we 
had  no  time  to  reconnoiter. 

"The  first  body  of  the  enemy"  seen  by  us  was  the  one  that 
came  out  of  the  fortress.  They  wore  French  helmeta.  There 
was  a  mom^it's  hesitation  in  our  ranks.    The  commanding  of- 

ffc^r  C ordered:  *Do  not  ahoot,  they  are  FpKichmen/  He  had: 

barely  spoken  tti«e  words  when  he  fell  struck  with  a  ball  in 
his  throat.  This  trick  of  the  Germans  aroused  our  fuiy.  The 
next  in  command  of  the  battalion  shouted  'Never  mind,  ahoot; 
they  are  boches.'  In  the  meantime  the  latter  hurried  the  en- 
circling movement  and  tried  to  seize  the  village. 

"The  battalion  which  was  intrusted  with  the  dfifense  of  the 
village  was  no  leas  determined  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
despite  the  losses  suffered  through  the  bombardmes^  although 
it  had  many  of  its-  maehine  guns  out  of  commfegrian.  It  could 
be  clearly  seen  when  the  Tenth  Compai^  rushed  ahead  on  the 
enemy  which  tried  to  force  the  passage,  while  tiia  left  of  Douau- 
mont  was  threatened  all  tiie  more.  A  frightful  hand-to->haB«l 
fight  ensued.  The  bayonets  and  clubs  incessantly  opened  new 
gaps  in  the  German  lines.  The  Tenth  Company  fought  deq)er- 
ately*  They  were  finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  we  saw 
the  last  ones  try  to  launch  a  new  assault  before  dying  gloriously. 

"The  Germans  tried,  afterward  to  slip  down  the  southwest 
of  Douaumont.  It  was  evident  that  their  aim  w)as  to  go  to  the- 
top  of  the  crest  in  the  direction  of  the  Thiaumont  Farm,  sit- 
uated 800  meters  south  of  the  village. 

"Captain  R ,  of  the  Third  Company,  made  arrangiw^cnts 

menta  to  stop  their  advance.  A  machine  gun  adroitly  placed 
began  to  work.  About  100  Germans  who  had  planned  the  move- 
ment received  such  a  spraying  of  bullets  that  only  about  twenty 
of  them  were  able  to  get  back,  the  others  remained  on  the  groond. 
Until  that  night  this  machine  gun  kept  on  vomiting  fire  on  the 
western  edge  and  on  the  southwest  opening  of  the  village,  wiping 
out  each  of  the  numerous  groups  of  foes  appearing  under  fire. 
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Under  cover  of  darkness  the  French  built  some  barriers;  and 
modified  their  front  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  solid  defensive 
network  facing  the  east.  Everything  was  foreseen  in  order  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check. 

"Otherwise  the  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  that  month  were 
rather  calm.  The  Germans  worked  on  Douaumont  and  fortified 
themselves  there,  while  the  French  were  busy  improving  their 
network  of  trenches  and  communications  with  the  rear. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  3d  many  reconnoitering  parties  of 
Germans  explored  the  grounds  toward  the  southwest  passage. 
Each  time  they  were  dispersed  by  fire. 

"At  4  p.  m.  our  artillery  took  Douaumont  for  its  target.  Our 
heavy  guns  had  the  right  range  and  hit  true,  while  our  infantry- 
men enjoyed  the  deadly  work  immensely.  We  were  in  the  front 
rows  and  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  Germans  repaid  us  to  some 
extent  for  the  sufferings  we  had  previously  endured. 

"The  unlucky  village  was  being  entirely  demolish^,  slowly 
but  surely.    The  French  counterattack  took  place  at  nightfall; 

■ 

it  was  launched  by  two  battalions  of  two  neighboring  regiments, 
the  410tfa  and  414th.  After  a  fusillade  of  great  intensity,  we 
heard  the  order,  Torward,  charge  with  bayonets.' 

"The  attack  was  successful;  our  couriers  soon  confirmed  this 
success.  Our  first  line  was  brought  again  to  the  front  of  the 
village. 

"The  Germans  returned  to  tiie  attack  at  eight  o'clock.  They 
were  stopped  short  by  our  rifles  and  machine  guns.  But  two 
hours  later  some  new  troops  were  thrown  in  the  attack  against 
us,  and  th^r  too  broke  down  before  our  resistance.  They  had 
shown  themselves  in  very  dense  formation,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  counted  about  800  corpses  before  the  trench. 

"At  daybreak,  on  March  4,  after  an  overwhelming  artillery 
fire,  the  Germans  with  the  help  of  powerful  torpedoes,  counter- 
attacked Douaumont  once  more.  I  will  not  describe  in  detail  the 
struggle  from  house  to  house,  the  single  combats,  the  heroic  acts 
of  our  infantrsonen  during  this  engagement  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours.  They  received  the  order  to  station  themselves  at 
about  200  meters  from  the  outlet  of  Douaumont.   The  enemy 
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vainly  tried  to  dislodge  us  from  there  and  to  take  advantage 
of  a  good  position  which  had  cost  them  so  much  blood. 

"While  these  bloody  combats  took  place  in  the  center  of  the 
Verdun  sector,  the  French  bent  on  their  right  during  the  ni^t 
of  the  24th  and  25th  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotes  de  Mouse.  They 
bent  in  this  manner  in  order  to  make  their  front  more  compact. 
The  Germans  did  not  bother  them  in  any  way.  The  German 
forces  on  this  side  (15th  Corps,  5th  Division  of  Landwehr  and 
1st  Division  of  Bavarian  Ersatz)  did  not  have  to  give  any  kind  of 
battle,  contrary  to  the  German  reports,  and  furthermore  it  took 
them  eighteen  hours  to  find  out  that  the  French  had  accomplished 
that  bending  movement.  On  February  28  the  Germans  had  en- 
tered ManheuUes.  On  the  29th  the  French  abandoned  the  village 
of  Fresnes. 

The  French  line  passing  henceforth  through  Eix,  Moulain- 
ville,  Chatillon,  Ronveaux,  Haudromont,  had  not  changed  sen- 
sibly since  then. 

''During  this  first  stage  of  the  battle  of  Verdun,  the  German 
army  corps  used  in  the  offensive  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
sorely  tried.  At  the  left  of  the  French  the  7th  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  Germans  attacked,  with  its  two  divisions  one  behind  the 
other.  The  13th  Division  which  attacked  the  first  suffered  very 
heavy  losses  during  the  first  days  of  the  battle.  On  February  28, 
1916,  it  was  relieved  by  the  other  division,  the  14th. 

"At  the  French  center  the  18th  German  Corps  had  placed 
its  two  divisions  in  line.  Its  right-  division  (the  21st)  toward 
the  west  and  marched  from  the  Caures  Woods  in  the  direction 
of  Hill  344.  Its  left  division,  the  25th,  had  attacked  on  the  24th 
the  village  of  Beaumont  and  the  Fosses  Woods,  and  on  February 
25ili  Louvemont,  and  had  sustained  very  heavy  losses  during 
these  combats.  On  the  27th  said  division  had  to  be  placed  in 
second  line.  The  21st  Division,  which  had  done  the  least  work 
took  charge  of  its  sector. 

"On  the  French  right  the  attack  was  made  by  the  3d  German 
Corps  having  its  two  divisions  in  line :  the  5th  at  its  right  toward 
the  west,  the  6th  at  its  left  toward  the  east.  Eadi  of  these 
two  divisions  was  in  deep  formation,  which  permitted  the  second- 
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line  rogfiments  to  come  forward  automatically  and  take  the 
place  of  the  worn-out  regiments. 

'The  elements  of  the  6th  Division  (24th^  64th  Regiments  and 
the  3d  Battalion  of  Chasseurs)  were  those  which  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th  entered  the  fortress  of  Douaumont.  To  establish  com- 
munications  between  the  18th  and  3d  Corps,  the  German  General 
Staff,  the  night  of  February  25-26,  1916,  detached  a  regiment  of 
the  15fh  Corps  stationed  in  the  Woevre  which  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  attack.  This  same  Sd  Corps  launched  the  attack  of  liie  28th. 
On  the  29th  the  Brandenburgers,  very  much  worn  out,  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  rear.  To  take  ilieir  place,  the  18tfa  Corps  was  aup- 
ported  on  its  left  by  one  of  its  divisions,  the  21st,  while  a  division 
of  fresh  troops  which  had  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  combat  fitted 
the  gap.  The  division,  the  113th,  had  been  taken  off  the  Gennan 
detachment  operating  between  tiie  Meuse  and  Mogette  cmder  the 
command  of  General  von  Stranz.  It  was  the  first  new  unit  called 
up  again  by  the  Germans  since  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  As 
the  battle  progressed  the  German  General  Staff  was  compelled  to 
call  other  units  in  order  to  fill  the  trem^idous  gaps  made  in  the 
ranks  of  their  armies.  It  can  be  seen  that  in  proportion  to^  tlie 
length  of  battle  they  must  incessanldy  call  new  divisions  from  all 
the  other  fronts,  after  all  their  general  raserveG  have  been 
used  u^" 


CHAPTER    XL 
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TT  will  be  seen  that  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Gennans  on  the 
Aright  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  center  of  the  battle  fieH,  had 
not  givm  definite  results.  It  is  true  that  the  Germans  had  taken 
the  two  first  lines  of  the  French  positions,  but  they  found  them* 
selves  stopped  at  the  third  and  unable  to  pursue  their  advance. 
They  had  suffered  enormous  losses,  as  is  formally  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  compelled  .to  withdraw  their  attacking  corps 
to  the  rear  in  order  to  re-form  them.  Of  liie  three  corps  whidi 
had  attacked,  two,  the  3d  and  the  18th,  were  completely  worn  out 
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The  German  General  Staff  was  compelled  to  place  them  in  the 
rear  and  re-form  them  with  heavy  reenforcements  which  had 
come  from  the  interior,  half  of  which  were  recruits  of  the  1916 
class. 

The  attacking  force  brought  by  the  Germans  to  the  Verdun 
sector  became  consolidated  with  the  army  of  the  crown  prince, 
which  formerly  held  this  sector. 

The  plan  of  ilie  Germans,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  which  would  have 
been  supported  as  soon  as  it  succeeded  by  an  enveloping  move- 
ment of  the  two  wings,  but  the  frontal  attack  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful. Then  the  Germans  decided  to  attack  the  sides.  They 
deemed  it  necessary  to  gain  the  positions  of  Mort  Homme  and 
Cumidres  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  from  which  the  French 
artillery  took  in  the  rear  the  German  troops  operating  on  the 
right  bank. 

The  French  occupied  the  village  of  Forges,  west  of  the  Meuse, 
the  slopes  in  front  of  B^thincourt  and  Malancourt;  their  lines 
crossed  the  Malancourt  Woods  and  extended  in  the  front  of 
Avocourt. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1916,  the  Germans  began  to  bombard  the 
French  positions  from  the  Meuse  to  Bethincourt.  They  displayed 
the  same  abundance  of  material  means  as  in  the  previous  at- 
tacks; their  heavy  artillery  systematically  crushed  the  lines  of 
French  positions,  fired  from  barricades  on  all  tiie  approaches 
that  might  be  used  for  bringing  forward  the  reserves.  The  vil- 
lage of  Forges,  the  first  objective  of  the  Germans,  was  literally 
covered  with  shells  during  half  a  day. 

Two  German  divisions,  one  belonging  to  the  6th  Corps  of 
Reserve  and  the  other  to  the  10th  Reserve  Corps,  then  threw 
themselves  to  the  attack.  The  village  of  Forges,  situated  on 
low  ground,  was  difficult  for  the  French  to  defend.  The  Ger- 
mans ^tered  it.  They  began  to  climb  the  slopes  at  the  north  of 
the  Oie  coast.  The  Germans  marched  slowly  along  the  Regne- 
ville  railway,  then  turning  toward  the  west  they  marched 
through  the  ravines  in  the  direction  of  Mort  Homme,  which  con- 
stituted the  main  French  position.  One  of  these  ravines  is  en- 
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tirely  covered  with  trees — the  Corheaux  Woods.  During.  Mafdi' 
7,  1916,  the  Germans  used  for  this  attack  an  ^itire  diadsionv 
which  with  tremendous  losses  attained  its  objective  A.  taemfic 
bombardment  began  for  the  possession  of  the  Corbeaux  Woods. 
At  first  the  French  had  the  advantage.  Oua  of  tiieir  covnfaer- 
attacks  made  with  a  wonderful  dash  enabled  them,  to  reorcnpF 
almost  all  the  woods.  The  Germans  tried  iramediafarijr  to  mksSsB 
it.  Their  first  attempt  failed.  On  March  8^  1916,.  almaat  ail  the 
woods  of  Corbeaux  were  in  thB  hands  of  the  Wr&ackL. 

But  the  G^mans  made:  use.  once  more  of  f  resit  tRMpa.  Thqr 
threw  na  leas  than  thma  regimfflits  against  the  wQQd&. 

At  tha^  very  first  roars  of  the  cannon,  liie  Fioendb:  eolonid:'  and 
the  battalion  chiefs  of  tiie  reiriment  def eisdiBX.  the;  waacis'  wore^ 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Germans  wece  snecas^nl  tibia  tune  in 
taking  possession  of  the  woods..  Then  the  main  poaitim  ma 
Mort  Homme. 

This  is  a  double  hill  having  a  summit  of  265  metars  at  ihe 
northwest  and  the  main  summit  of-  295  meters  at  the  seii&east 
The  road  from  B^thincourt  to  Gumi^res  scales  Hill  2Bfr  and 
divides  it  in  two.  When  it  reaches  Hill  295  it  encircles  it.  and 
bends  toward  northeast 

After  a  lull,  lasting  four  days,,  the  (jfiffmans*  did.  alL  Umbj-  oaaid 
to  retake  Bethincourt,  Mort.  Homme^  and  Gumiilcesw.  Thegr  eaee^ 
cuted  a  terrific  bombardment  with  asphyxiating^  and  laiihi9ana- 
tory  shdils.  At  about  three  o'clods  in  the  altenoom  thtfir 
infantry  attacked.  They  sucoeected  in  gefabing  the  first  French 
line  where  many  soldiers  weret  half  asphyxiated'  and  buried. 
They  occupied  Hill  265,  but  the  highest  summit.  Hill  296,.  was 
still  in  French  hands.  During  the  following  nig^t  the  Freich 
troops  succeeded  even  in  stennning  the  German  advance^  Tbey 
stationed  themselves  on  the  counterslope  between  Bestfainormrt 
and  Hill  295.  Thus,  the  Gennans^  despite  ail  thdr  efiSorta,  had 
not  be^L  able  to  seize  the  culminating  position  of  Mort  Homme. 
On  March  16  and  18^  1916^  tbey  made  new  attempts  ^ieh  w«e 
repulsed. 

Powerless  to  take  Mort  Homme  from  the  front,  tbr  GSasmans 
attanpted  to  outflank  it.     Th^  enlarged  ihe  attadtinsr  front 
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in  the  sector  of  Malancourt  and  tried  to  take  Hill  304.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  take  the  southeastern 
point  of  the  Avocourt  Woods  which  was  held  by  the  French.  On 
March  20,  1916,  the  crown  prince  threw  on  these  woods  a  fresh 
division,  the  11th  Bavarian,  belonging  to  a  selected  corps  which 
had  seen  service  in  the  Galician  and  Polish  campaigns  with 
Mackensen's  army.  This  division  launched  violent  attacks, 
making  uise  of  inflammable  liquids.  They  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  the  Avocourt  Woods,  but  when  they  tried  to  ap- 
proach Hill  304  they  were  caught  between  two  converging  fires 
which  made  them  suffer  enormous  losses.  In  accordance  with 
the  figures  given  to  Colonel  Feyler,  from  ihe  20th  to  the  22d 
of  March  ihe  three  regiments  of  this  division  lost  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  their  number. 

Aft^  a  short  rest,  wfaidi  they  needed  badly,  in  order  to  recon- 
struct their  units,  they  attacked  the  Fr^ch  again. 

On  February  28,  1916,  at  about  3  p.  m.,  the  Germans  attacked 
the  Haucourt-Malancourt  front.  Their  assault  failed.  Oo.  the 
morning  of  the  29th  the  French  made  a  counterattack.  They 
succeeded  in  recapturing  a  part  of  the  Avocourt  Woods  as  well 
as  an  important  work,  '^he  redoubt  of  Avocourt'' 

During  the  nifi^t  of  the  301^  to  the  Slat,  the  Germans  launched 
a  series  of  attacks  in  mass^  formation  from  three  sid^  an  Malan- 
court After  a  bloody  fight  which  lasted  the  whole  night,  th^ 
occupied  the  village,  but  the  Frendi  kept  ihe  exits  tiierefrom. 

While  these  combats  took  place  on  the  left  bank,  the  Germans 
did  not  give  up  their  objective  on  ihe  ri^^t  bank,  tiie  essential 
part  of  the  battle  field,  the  point  at  which  they  found  thonselves 
nearest  to  Verdun. 

From  March  8  to  March  10,  1916,  a  desperate  battle  was  re- 
newed between  Douaumont  and  ibe  fortress  of  Vaux.  The 
crown  prince  appealed  again  to  his  troops.  He  asked  them  for 
a  supreme  effort  to  take  iKtssessicHi  of  Verdun,  the  heart  of 
France,  at  all  costs. 

The  attack  was  launched  on  the  8th,  in  a  very  narrow  path 
leading  from  Douaumont  to  the  Hardaumcmt  buttress  north  of 
the  Vaux  ravine.  This  attack  was  made  l^  the  3d  German  Corps, 
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the  113th  Division  and  two  regiments  of  the  15th  Corps.  These 
attacks  against  the  French  center  failed  with  heavy  losses.  l%e 
German  3d  Corps  was  sent  to  the  rear.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  it  has  lost  more  than  22,000  men — more  than  one-half 
of  its  number. 

On  the  9th  the  Germans  enlarged  their  attacking  front.  The 
7th  Corps  of  reserves  attacked  Pepper  Hill  on  the  west.  On 
its  left  the  21st  Division  sustained  enormous  losses  where  the 
uneven  strip  of  ground  separates  Pepper  Hill  fi'om  Douaumont. 
On  the  east,  the  5th  Corps  of  reserves  assaultod  the  fortress  and 
tiie  village  of  Vaux. 

TUxiR  village  forms  on  the  side  of  the  Woevre  the  beginning  of 
a  ravine  which  gees  from  west  to  east  for  two  kilometers  and 
ends  behind  Douaumont.  Though  this  ravine  the  Germans 
hoped  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  plateau.  The  attack  <m  ihe 
village  of  Vaux  cost  than  some  heavy  losses.  One  of  their 
battalions,  entering  the  village  which  they  believed  abandoned, 
was  received  by  maciune-gun  fire,  charged  with  bayonets,  and 
almost  exterminated  witii  grenades.  Only  a  few  houses  east  of 
the  church  were  held  by  tiiem.  The  Vaux  fortress  had  remained 
entirely  out  of  the  action.  The  Germans  did  not  even  succeed 
in  scaling  the  sides.  Their  communique  of  March  9,  1916,  an- 
nounced that  the  reserve  regiments  Nos.  6  and  19,  under  the 
c(Hnmand  of  General  von  Guretzki-Comitz,  ^had  taken  the 
armored  fortress  of  Vaux  hy  assatUt  as  tvett  as  very  many  other 
fortifioaiions  near  by/' 

At  Ihe  very  hour,  2  p.  m.,  that  this  telegram  appeared,  an 
officer  of  the  French  General  Staff  entered  the  fortress  and  found 
that  it  had  not  even  been  seriousl^^  attacked ! 

The  following  days  the  Germans  launched  close  attacks  to  the 
sides  of  the  fortress.  They  continued  them  until  March  11, 
1916.  According  to  what  prisoners  said,  these  attacks  were 
among  the  most  deadly  of  tiie  campaign.  Th^r  were  again  com- 
pelled to  call  some  fresh  divisions. 

On  March  16,  1916,  five  new  German  attacks  were  made  on 
the  village  and  fortress  of  Vaux.  They  were  all  stopped  by  the 
French  fire. 
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Two  days  later,  on  the  18th,  the  Germans  resumed  their 
offensive;  six  attacks  took  place  on  that  day.  They  produced 
the  same  results  as  the  previous  ones.  At  this  time  the  Germans 
stopped  in  order  to  reorganize  their  lines. 

From  March  30  to  April  8,  1916,  some  partial  attacks  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  On  March  31, 1916,  the  Germans 
attacked  the  French  positions  north  of  Hill  295.  Their  artillery 
raised  a  barrier  of  lachrymatory  shells.  They  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  foothold  in  the  first  French  line,  but  were  ejected  in 
a  spirited  counterattack. 

On  April  2,  1916,  they  launched  several  attacks  on  the  Avo- 
court  Redoubt.  On  the  morning  of  tiie  30th,  they  delivered  a 
violent  assault  east  of  the  Meuse  on  the  French  lines  near  the 
Douaumont  fortress.  They  were  repulsed.  Their  second  attack 
produced  the  same  results. 

On  March  31,  1916,  there  was  a  terrific  bombardment  of  the 
woods  south  of  Haudromont  and  of  the  Vaux  region.  Two 
German  attacks  were  made  with  large  bodies  of  troops.  The 
first  failed  entirely,  and  the  second  gave  the  Grermans  access 
to  the  western  part  of  the  village  occupied  by  the  French. 

On  iS^pril  2,  1916,  the  fight  continued  the  whole  day.  The 
Germans  directed  four  attacks  against  a  division  between  the 
village  of  Douaumont  and  the  fortress  of  Vaux.  They  succeeded 
in  entering  the  Caillette  Woods,  but  a  French  counterattack 
ejected  them  from  there. 

The  same  day  they  also  attacked  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse 
south  of  the  brook  of  Forges.  This  failed.  On  the  4th  another 
attack  on  Haucourt  by  the  Germans  also  failed. 

During  the  night  between  the  5th  and  the  6th,  the  Germans 
attacked  two  of  the  salients  of  the  Avocourt-Bethincourt  front 
with  a  large  body  of  troops.  At  the  French  right  they  failed 
entirely.  In  the  center,  after  many  failures,  they  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Haucourt  Woods.  On  the  other  hand  the  French 
launched  a  spirited  counterattack  against  the  Avocourt  Redoubt. 
They  gained  the  "square  woods"  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners. 

During  the  night  from  the  6th  to  the  7th,  new  German  attacks 
were  launched  along  the  B6thincourt-Chattancourt  road.   They 
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a  part  of  the  first  Freftch  line.  The  French,  by  a 
conxrterattack,  took  back  almost  everything  that  they  had  lost. 

On  the  7th  GesmaB  attacks  on  a  front  of  two  kiioineters  ^ve 
no  results.  Durm^sr  the  nig^t  from  the  7th  to  the  8tb  the  Ger- 
mans resamed  their  efforts  a^aind;  tiae  French  posotions  sooth 
of  Haaeourt.  They  succeeded  in  gaining  a  f  ootholcl  in  two  small 
works. 

lisufi,  from  March  SO  to  Apiril  g,  1916,  liie  Germans  succeeded 
in  sretting  the  French  front  line  of  the  Forges  brook  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuae.  The  French,  having  evacuated  Forges  at 
the  time  of  the  first  attack,  and  Malancourt  twenty-two  days 
later,  despite  all,  held  on  to  the  village  of  Bethinconrt  They  only 
withdrew  from  this  village,  situated  in  a  hollow  grouad  and 
Quite  difScnit  to  dteicsid,  dnring  the  night  between  Ainril  8  and 
9,  1»1«. 

The  French  General  Staff,  during  this  gigantic  struggle,  was 
constantly  gindled  by  the  following  rule:  make  the  Germass  pay 
dearly  for  each  of  their  advances.  When  it  was  believed  iiiat 
in  order  to  defend  a  certain  point  too  many  sacrifices  would  hav« 
to  be  made,  they  evacuated  that  point.  As  soon  as  the  Germans 
took  hold  of  ibe  point,  iiowever,  they  were  the  target  of  a  terrific 
fire  from  aH  the  French  guns,  wfaidi  were  put  to  work  at  once. 
This  was  what  General  P6tain,  commanding  the  Verdun  army^ 
calfed  "iiie  erusbmg  lire." 

ia  fliss  maaner  the  Germans  on  ih&  left  bank  rexfaed  the  foot 
o£  the  main  French  position.  April  %  1916,  saw  one  of  &e  most 
important  Venkin  batties.  The  Germans,  in  very  great  niHn- 
bers,  taamdifid  a  violent  attadk  to  eonqner  tins  position  at  all 
costaiL  They  used  a  consEiderable  maoSb^  of  juol  Between 
Haueourt  and  liie  Heme,  by  Hie  priaaners  they  took,  the  Frendi 
identified  tweSve  Gemum  regiments  bdonging  to  fi^«  different 
diviaions,  of  wfaidi  two  appeared  in  the  Verdua  sector  for  fiie 
ifansttime.  This  was  the  great  battle  of  Mort  Homme.  The  attadc- 
ing  front  of  the  Germans  ran  from  west  of  Avocourt  to  beyond 
the  Mouse  as  hig^  as  the  woods  in  flie  Haodromont  farm.  TUs 
general  attack,  one  of  the  most  violent  that  the  Germans  made 
before  Verdun,  failed  eompletdy.    On  the  left  of  Hie  French  a 
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little  strip  of  land  lost  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Avocourt 
Woods  was  immediately  retaken.  In  the  center  the  Germans 
were  repulsed  everywhere,  except  south  of  B6thincourt,  where 
they  succeeded  in  penetrating  an  advanced  work.  On  the  right 
bank  at  the  side  of  Pepper  Hill,  they  only  gained  a  foothold  in 
one  trench  east  of  Vacherauville.  No  important  results  were 
obtained  by  them.  The  main  summit  of  Mort  Homme,  Hill  295, 
as  well  as  Hill  304,  the  principal  positions,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  A  few  days  later  General  Petain,  commanding 
the  Verdun  army,  addressed  to  his  troops  the  following  order 
of  the  day : 

"April  9,  1916,  has  beCTi  a  glorious  day  for  our  armies.  The 
furious  assaults  of  the  crown  prince's  soldiers  have  been  broken 
everywhere;  infantrymen,  artillerymen,  sappers,  and  aviators 
of  the  Second  Army  have  rivaled  with  each  other  in  heroism. 
Honor  to  all ! 

''The  Germans  will  attack  again  without  a  doubt;  let  each 
work  and  watch,  so  that  we  may  obtain  the  same  success  of 
yesterday. 

"Courage.    We  will  win !" 

Following  is  the  report  of  an  eyewitness,  a  captain  of  the 
French  General  Staff,  who  followed  all  the  phases  of  the 
combat : 

"It  is  a  Sunday,  and  the  sun  shines  brilliantly  above:  a  real 
spring  Sunday.  The  artillery  duel  was  long  and  formidable. 
Mort  Homme  was  smoking  like  a  volcano  witii  numberless 
craters.  The  attack  took  place  at  about  twelve  noon.  At  the  same 
time,  from  this  same  place,  some  lines  of  sharpshooters  could 
be  seen  between  the  Corbeaux  Woods  and  Cumi^res  (to  the  naked 
eye  they  only  appear  to  be  one  line)  and  the  gradient  at  tiie 
east  of  Mort  Homme.  They  must  have  come  from  the  Raffecourt 
Mill  or  from  the  Forges  Mills,  through  the  covered  roads  in  the 
valleylike  depressions  of  the  ground.  It  was  the  first  wave, 
immediately  followed  by  heavy  colunms.  Our  artillery  fire  from 
the  edge  of  Corbeaux  Woods  isolated  them.  Nothing  is  more 
heartrending  that  these  incomplete  episodes  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  results.    At  times  a  rocket  appeared  in 
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the  air;  the  call  to  tiie  cannons,  then  the  marking  of  the  road. 
The  regvAax  ticktack  of  the  machine  ^ns  and  the  cracking  of 
the  balls  were  distinctly  perceived  even  among  the  terrific  noise 
of  the  bombardment. 

'The  German  barrage  fire  in  the  rear  of  our  first  limes  is  so 
frightful  that  one  must  not  dream  of  going  througji  it.  Where 
will  our  reenforcements  pass?  The  inquietude  increases  when 
at  3.15  p.  m.  sharp,  numerous  columns  in  disorder  regain  on  the 
run  the  woods  of  Cumi^res.  What  a  wonderful  sight  is  the 
flight  of  the  enemy.  The  sun  shines^  fully  on  these  small  moving 
groups.  But  our  shells  also  ^cplode  among  them,,  and  the  groups 
separate,  stop^  fisjouited.  T^ey  disappear:  they  are  lying  down. 
Th^  get  up — not  all  of  them^ — but  do  not  know  where  to  go, 
like  iriteaflonts^  flying  haphamixd  before  the  fusillacte. 

'^W^  a  tenacity  that  nstust  be  acknowledged,,  the  enemy  comes 
back  to  the  ehaxgBr  but  the:  new  attacks  are  less^  ordinate,  less 
complete  asid  quite  weak.  E^vem  from  a  distance  one  do^  not 
feel  that  ths^r  can  succeed  as.  mueh  as  at  first.  This  lasts  until 
sunset.'*' 

A  cYofglaiii  of  the  chasseurs,,  who  was  in.  the  fortress  at  that 
time,  writes  afi  foQews  r 

''One  of  the  mest  dtogerous  trips  made  by  eicr  men.  was  during 
a  bla<±^  foggy  night.  The  regioni  was  entirely  unknown*  The 
itinerary  was  eai^  recegiiized  m  the  early  morain;^  and  a.  diain 
of  ruim^s  marks  it  out,  eadt  at  a  distance  of  aibout  200*  meters ; 
but  since  tiiey  are  waitms  some  gaps  have  been  made.  Poor 
vanished  ones,  where  are  they?  .  •  .  Th^  try  to  renew  this 
chain  and  replace  the  bro]^n  rings.  Galls  in  a  low  tone  are 
heard  in  the  (feurkness,  some  anxious  q^estione^  some  short  re- 
connoiterin^  right  and  left  i&  made,  through  the  lA^l  holes  in 
the  woods^  ato&g-  the  ditches.  .  .  . 

''The  ^xlis  contizrae  their  carnage.  Hissing,  lightning,  eq>lo- 
sions,.  squalls  of  shrapnels,  provoking  rapid  moveanents  at  the  eaid 
of  the  holes  or  behind  the  trees,  groans  of  the  wounded ;  heavy 
fall  of  one  wha  has  been  nun*tally  wounded ;  this  is  the  dismal 
picture  that  will  remain  forever  vivid  in  the  minds  of  those  who, 
after  this  enervating  and  murderous  day,  were  able  to  make  the 
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two  or  three  kilometers  necessary  in  order  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  enemy. 

**We  arrived  at  the  fortress  at  last.  What  a  tragic  sight! 
What  earthquake  has  shaken  all  this  plateau,  digging  the  soil 
and  mixing  together  the  most  heteroclitic  wreck?  What  con- 
vulsions above  all  have  demolished  this  massive  construction? 
Some  cement  blocks  four  or  five  square  meters  in  size  have  been 
torn  away  and  now  lie  in  the  ditches  or  on  some  parts  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  ^itirely  broken  up  and  ruined.  The  gate  is 
crushed." 

And  here  is  the  life  in  the  fortress: 

"There  are  sessions  of  bombardment  now  and  then.  One  must 
have  lived  through  these  hours  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  it.  It 
seems  as  though  we  are  living  under  a  steam  hammer.  .  .  .  You 
receive  something  like  a  blow  in  the  hollow  of  the  stomach., 
But  what  a  blow!  Imagine  these  masses  weighing  from  800 
to  900  kilograms  coming  from  twelve  to  fifteen  kilometers  rise 
to  about  4,000  or  5,000  meters  above  our  heads  and  then  ex- 
ploding their  charge  of  sixty  to  eighty  kilograms  of  explosives! 
Each  explosion  knocks  us  to  the  ground.  After  a  few  hours  one 
becomes  somewhat  dumfounded.  .  .  . 

"And  now  let  us  return  to  our  defenders.  Evidently  it  is  they, 
and  their  stubborn  courage,  their  heroic  will,  that  constitute  the 
strength  of  the  fortress.  These  stones  are  worth  something 
simply  because  of  the  defenders  whom  they  protect. 

"I  am  going  to  visit  ten  seriously  wounded  men,  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  fortress,  in  a  nearby  redoubt.  Owing  to  the 
different  formation  it  has  been  impossible  to  evacuate  it  before 
then.  They  have  been  there  for  the  past  eight  days,  lying  down, 
dying  of  hunger,  suffering  thirst  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
compelled  to  drink  their  urine.  They  ask  for  water  as  a  favor. 
Water  is  more  than  scarce.  Whatever  remains  is  for  them. 
We  promised  to  take  them  off  from  there  the  following  night, 
which  was  done,  but  not  without  losses. 

'To  all  I  have  administered  tiie  last  rites.  Their  consolation 
was  great  and  their  thanks  very  touching.  Among  them  was 
a  German,  a  good  Catholic,  who  told  me  about  their  losses  in- 
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flieted  by  our  artillery,  because  these  are  very  heavy;  sixty  or 
eighty  men  each  day  per  battalion. 

^The  life  of  the  defenders  continues  under  the  bombardment, 
among  the  alarms,  the  surprises.  On  March  17,  1916,  the  chas- 
seurs went  away.  Worn  out,  thin,  feverish,  soiled,  physically 
unfit;  but  their  moral  is  splendid.  This  can  be  seen  by  kokinfi: 
at  their  glittering  eyes,  by  listening  to  their  spirited  conversa- 
tions ;  by  their  actions,  which  show  clearly  the  absolute  sway  of 
their  gallant  souls  over  the  worn-out  bodies." 

From  April  10  to  May  4,  1916,  many  German  attacks  and 
French  counterattacks  were  registered.  On  the  10th,  11th,  and 
12th  the  Germans  attacked  in  the  region  of  Douaumont  and 
Vaux.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  Fr^ch,  in  their  turn, 
took  the  offensive  against  the  German  trench  at  Douaumonl; 
making  200  prisoners  and  occupying  some  parts  of  the  G^^man 
line. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  thare  waa  a  very  viol^it  Gennan  Ixmh- 
bardment  on  the  whole  sector,  from  the  Meuse  up  to  Douaumont. 
On  the  18th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Germans 
launched  an  extremely  violait  attadk  in  great  force.  Over  a  front 
of  four  kilometers  regiments  belonging  to  five  diff ereit  divisions 
were  noticed.  The  attacking  mass  comprised  at  least  Uat  regi- 
ments ;  that  is,  one  and  a  half  army  corps.  About  3&,MA  mmk 
assaulted  the  French  lines.  As  soon  as  the  invading  waives 
showed  themselves,  the  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery of  the  French  came  into  play.  The  G&rmsBR  were 
repulsed  eversrwhere  except  on  the  French  right,  at  whidi  point 
they  entered  a  first-line  trench,  south  of  the  Chaufenr  Woods. 
A  French  counterattack  took  hack  a  part  of  what  they  had  just 
conquered.  The  Germans  also  launched  an  attack  in  the  Woevre 
district  on  the  position  of  Epargses,  which  was  repulsed. 

The  French  General  Staff  now  decided  to  make  some  limited 
counterattacks  in  order  to  consolidate  their  lines  and  prevait  any 
further  advance  of  the  Germans. 

On  April  19, 1916,  the  French  took  from  the  Germans  a  fortified 
work  at  the  northwest  of  the  Vaux  Pond  with  260  prisonersy  of 
whom  ten  are  officers. 
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On  the  20th  they  captured  from  the  Germans  a  race  course 
south  of  tile  Haudromont  farm,  which  the  latter  had  occupied 
on  the  17th.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  they  retook  some 
trenches  on  the  slopes  north  of  Mort  Homme  and  north  of  the 
Caurettes  Woods.  By  the  end  of  April  French  counterattacks 
were  made  on  a  larsrer  scale.  Those  executed  by  the  French 
on  the  30th  east  of  Mort  Homme,  on  the  front  of  Cumi^res,  gave 
some  very  satisfactory  results.  They  took  from  the  (Jermans  a 
front  of  1,000  meters  of  trenches  along  a  depth  varying  from 
300  to  600  meters. 

The  Germans  reattacked  immediately  with  two  of  their  corps, 
the  Eighteenth  and  the  Third  (the  famous  corps  of  Branden- 
burgers  of  Douaumont),  which,  after  the  losses  they  had  in- 
curred, had  been  placed  in  the  rear.  In  accordance  with  the 
estimate  of  Colonel  Feyler,  the  first  of  these  corps  must  have 
lost  17,000  men  and  the  second  22,000.  After  having  been  six 
weeks  in  the  rear,  they  were  thrown  again  into  battle.  They 
were  used  in  the  evening  of  April  30,  1916,  the  Third  north  of 
Mort  Homme  and  the  Eighteenth  north  of  Cumi^res.  This  Ger- 
man attack  made  with  a  large  number  of  men  was  repulsed. 
They  suffered  considerable  losses. 

Only  one  place  did  the  Germans  of.  the  Eighteenth  Corps  gain 
a  foothold  for  an  instant  in  the  French  trenches,  but  they  were 
soon  ejected  by  a  vigorous  counterattack. 

On  March  5,  1916,  on  the  right  bank  the  French  front  passed 
by  Pepper  Hill,  the  Haudromont  Woods,  the  crest  of  the  ravine 
at  the  southwest  of  the  village  of  Douaumont,  across  Douau- 
mont Plateau,  some  hundred  meters  south  of  the  fortress,  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Caillette  Woods,  the  valley  and  the  village 
of  Vaux,  the  slopes  of  the  fortress  of  Vaux. 

On  May  5,  1916,  this  line  was  still  intact  on  the  whole.  Only 
in  one  place  had  the  Germans  made  a  small  advance :  the  village 
of  Vaux  which  has  only  one  road,  had  passed  into  their  hands ; 
tiie  French  were  lying  a  short  distance  from  the  slopes  of  the 
hill. 

On  the  left  bank  the  multiplied  and  violent  attacks  of  the 
Germans  caused  the  loss  of  the  French  front  line,  which  ex- 
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tended  from  the  woods  of  Avocourt  to  the  Meuae  along  the  slopes 
of  Haucourt,  the  bed  of  the  Forges  Erode,  and  the  crests  north 
of  Cuxnieres.  The  French  bent  on  their  main  Knes  of  resist- 
ance, whidi  were  Hill  304  and  Mort  Homme,  and  stfll  maintained 
the  line. 


CHAPTER    XLI 


THE     BATTLES     OF      MORT     HOMME     AND     OF 
HILL     304  —  FIGHTING     AT     VAUX 

TjlROM  the  3d  to  the  8th  of  May,  1916,  the  Germans  executed 
-'-  9<»ne  very  violent  attacks  in  order  to  gain  Hill  304  at  all 
costs.  It  WES  one  of  the  most  furious  combats  of  the  great  Ver- 
dun battle. 

The  French  occupied  the  counterslope  north  of  Hill  304. 
More  than  100  German  batteries  had  concentrated  their  addon  on 
this  hill  and  its  immediate  approaches  since  May  3,  1916.  On 
the  4th  the  bombardmoit  continued ;  at  about  2  p.  m.  the  Gennana 
launched  their  assaulting  waves,  and  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
French  defenders  were  buried  in  the  grouiKL  The  Cremians 
succeeded  in  occupying  the  slopes  north  of  Hill  S04.  During 
the  night  there  was  a  French  counterattack ;  it  was  directed  Igr 
a  brilliant  officer  of  the  general  staff.  Lieutenant  Coloael  Odent, 
who  upon  his  request  had  just  joined  the  troops  and  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  He  rallied  all  his  men  and 
threw  them  to  the  assault.  The  French  succeeded  in  readiiiig 
the  edges  of  the  plateau  facing  northeast.  Lieutenant  Cokm/A 
Odent  was  killed  during  the  charge. 

Daring  the  fifth  day  the  Germans  tried  to  turn  Hill  304 ;  they 
attacked  the  Camart  Woods  and  Hill  287.  Th^  tried  to  get 
tiirough  by  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  behind  the 
woods.  The  French  repulsed  them  with  the  bayonet  The  Ger- 
mans then  began  once  more  their  preparation  with  artillery. 

On  May  6  and  7,  1916,  Hill  304  was  subjected  to  a  continuous 
bombardm^rt.    In  the  aftemocm  of  the  7th  the  German  atta^ 
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was  resumed.  With  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  trench  east  of 
the  hill,  which  wias  retaken  the  following  night,  they  did  not 
make  any  advance. 

The  German  units  participating  in  this  great  battle  were  as 
follows :  Some  regiments  of  the  Eleventh  Bavarian  Division,  a 
regiment  of  the  192d  Brigade,  the  Twelfth  Reserve  Division,  the 
Fourth  Division,  the  Forty-third  Reserve  Division. 

From  the  13th  to  the  16th  of  May,  1916,  the  Germans  con- 
tinued their  attack  on  the  Camart  Woods,  west  of  Hill  304.  They 
used  a  fresh  corps,  the  Twenty-second  Reserve  Corps,  for  the  first 
time. 

After  a  lull  lasting  a  few  days,  the  battle  assumed  an  ever- 
increasing  violence  on  the  left  bank.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 
the  Germans  threw  four  divisions  to  the  assault  of  Mort  Homme. 
The  battle  continued  during  the  night  and  the  following  day.  At 
a  heavy  cost  the  Germans  at  last  gained  some  trenches  north 
and  west  of  Mort  Homme.  At  one  time  they  menaced  even  the 
second  French  lines.  A  counterattack  repulsed  them.  The  French 
succeeded  in  retaking  some  lost  ground  on  Hill  287 ;  on  the  21st 
and  22d  they  regained  other  parts  of  the  lost  grounds. 

The  French  executed  a  spirited  attack  in  order  to  retake  the 
fortress  of  Douaumont.  The  division  in  charge  of  this  attack, 
the  Fifth,  was  commanded  by  General  Mangin,  one  of  the  young- 
est in  the  French  army.  The  French  brought  forward  powerful 
heavy  artillery,  which  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  tiie  German  lines. 

The  morning  of  the  22d,  a  little  before  eight  o'clock,  six  cap- 
tive balloons  (Drachen)  stationed  over  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mouse  exploded,  and  the  German  batteries  were  thus  deprived 
of  their  observers  and  were  powerless  to  get  tiieir  range. 

At  11.50  the  French  infantry  charged  and  three  lines  of  Ger- 
man trenches  were  taken.  The  French  entered  the  fortress  of 
Douaumont.  The  Germans  reattacked  violently,  and  the  battles 
raged  during  the  whole  night  in  the  fortress.  The  French  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  gains  and  even  added  slightly  to 
them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  Germans  submitted  the  French 
positions  at  the  fortress  to  a  terrific  bombardment.    The  French 
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regiment  which  occupied  them  (the  129th)  clung  to  the  terrain 
and  stopped  the  German  attacks. 

During  the  night  between  tihie  23d  and  the  24th  the  combats 
continued.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  fortress  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  with  exception  of  the  northern  salient 
and  some  parts  east,  but  on  the  next  day  two  new  Bavarian 
divisions  were  thrown  into  the  fight  and  succeeded  in  retaking 
the  lines  of  th^  fortress,  ejecting  the  French  as  far  as  the  im- 
mediate approaches ;  that  is,  to  the  places  which  they  occupied  be- 
fore their  attack. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse  the  intensity  of  the  battle  de- 
creased. The  attacks  were  made  by  the  French  in  order  to 
straight^i  their  lines.  The  Germans  were  now  reacting  very 
feebly  in  this  part.  They  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
right  bank.  On  this  bank,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  region  of 
Thiaumont,  Douaumont,  and  Vaux,  they  engaged  in  very  violent 
combats. 

On  the  1st  of  June  all  the  French  front  in  this  sector  was 
attacked.  The  Germans  retume<|  incessantly  to  the  charge.  By 
a  document  found  on  a  prisoner,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
General  Falkenhayn,  chief  of  the  German  General  Staff,  had 
given  the  order  to  advance  at  all  costs,  without  considering  the 
losses. 

The  Germans  did  not  succeed  in  progressing,  except  through 
the  Caillette  Woods,  from  which  they  reach  the  southern  edge 
of  the  Vaux  Pool. 

This  furious  battle  lasted  five  days.  The  artillery  duels  be- 
came exceptionally  violent.  The  Bavarian  division  which  led  in 
the  attack  displayed  an  "unprecedented  violence"  according  to 
the  French  communique.  The  (Jermans,  repulsed  several  times, 
attacked  again,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  first 
houses  of  Damloup. 

The  battle  did  not  stop  during  the  night  from  the  2d  to  the  3d. 
By  repeated  and  incessant  attacks  the  Germans  at  last  entered 
the  ditches  north  of  the  Vaux  fortress,  but  could  not  get  in  the 
works  themselves  where  the  French  were. 

During  the  3d,  at  about  eight  in  the  evening,  they  tried  to 
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surprise  the  fortress  at  the  southeast  escalating  ihe  ravine  which 
notches  the  bank  of  the  Meuse,  near  Damloup.  A  counterattad: 
of  the  French  foiled  them.  Then  the  bombardment  against  the 
fortrass  of  Vaux  resumed.  On  the  4tii,  at  3  p.  m.,  Beveral  Ger- 
man battalions  coming  from  ihe  pool,  tried  to  dimb  to  the  woods 
of  Fumin.  The  fire  of  the  French  machine  guns  foiled  their 
attempt.  Jn  the  evening  and  during  the  night  the  German  at- 
tacks were  resumed  more  furiously  tiian  €v«r.  The  woods  of 
Fumin  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

0^  the  &th,  the  bad  weather  and  the  exhaustion  stopped  the 
attack.  The  Sixth  German  Artillery  resumed  its  firing  on  the 
fortress,  throwing  such  an  avalanche  of  fibells  tiiat  all  approaches 
to  the  fortress  became  impassable.  In  the  wai±s  a  handful  of 
French,  under  the  order  of  Gommander-Baynal,  kept  its  ground. 
A  German  attack  was  repulsed  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  by 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Vaux,  but  during  the  night  be- 
tween the  6th  and  the  7th  the  German  bombardment  was  such 
that  all  communication  witii  the  fortress  became  absolutely  im- 
possiUe.  The  French  garrison  was  surrounded.  They  succeeded 
in  communicating  with  the  Frendi  troops  some  distance  away 
fh»n  them  by  means  of  signals.  The  stru^les  continued  more 
terribly  than  ever.  The  French  still  held  on  during  the  next 
day.  On  June  6,  1916,  in  the  morning,  tiie  gunner  Vannier 
dragged  with  him  some  comrades,  mostly  wounded,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  through  an  air  hole  toward  the  French  lines. 
Coanmander  Baynal,  having  reached  the  extreme  of  human 
strength,  having  no  more*  victuals,  nor  water,  addressee  this  mes- 
sage to  his  men : 

''We  have  stayed  the  limit.  Offioers  and  men  hare  done  tiieir 
duty.   Xiong  Uve  France!'' 

On  June  7,  1916,  the  Germans  announced  that  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  fortress  and  its  heroic  garrisim. 

The  commander,  by  order  of  General  Joffre,  was  made  Can- 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  accordance  wit^  a  German 
report,  he  was  immediately  taken  to  the  crown  prince  who  au- 
tliorized  him  to  keep  the  sword  as  a  token  of  admiration  for  his 
superb  defense. 
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One  of  the  greatest  efforts  made  by  the  Germans  from  tiie 
beginning  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  was  on  June  23, 1916,  against 
the  French  positions  of  Froideterre,  Fleury,  and  Souville. 

By  the  orders  found  on  German  prisoners,  the  French  were 
certain  that  it  was  a  case  of  a  very  great  offensive  intended, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Germans,  to  take  them  as  far  as  under  the 
very  walls  of  Verdun.  The  orders  given  to  the  German  troops  di- 
rected them  to  march  without  stopping,  without  respite,  and 
to  take  the  last  of  the  French  positions. 

The  Germans  got  together  an  assaulting  force,  estimated  at 
from  70,000  to  80,000  men. 

After  a  terrific  bombardment  the  Germans  attacked  on  the 
morning  of  June  23,  1916,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  a  front  of  five 
kilometers,  from  Hill  321  to  La  Lauffee.  The  fury  of  the  assail- 
ants was  extraordinary.  The  French  lines  bent  at  a  certain  point. 
The  Thiaumont  works  and  some  near-by  ta*enches  were  carried 
by  the  Germans.  A  strong  column  of  Germans  reached  the 
village  of  Fleury,  but  was  ejected.  On  the  west,  in  the  woods  of 
Chapitre  and  Fumin,  all  the  German  assaults  were  smashed. 
During  the  night  the  French  counterattacked ;  they  retook  a  part 
of  the  terrain  lost  between  Hills  320  and  321,  and  pushed  back 
the  Germans  as  far  as  the  Thiaumont  worbs. 

The  battle  continued  during  the  whole  day  of  the  24th.  In  the 
center,  the  village  of  Fleury  was  directly  under  fire  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  succeeded  in  occupying  some  houses.  The  French 
counterattacked,  and  succeeded  in  freeing  Fleury  in  part.  On 
the  25th  the  bombardment  was  twice  as  violent  as  the  previous 
ones. 

The  objective  of  the  Germans  was  the  fortress  of  Souville  as 
well  as  Fleury.  They  suffered  enormous  losses  in  the  ravines  of 
Bazile  but  secured  a  foothold  in  the  woods  of  Chapitre.  The 
French  counterattack  regained  part  of  the  lost  ground.  The 
latter  hold  these  gains  and  the  village  of  Fleury. 

The  Germans,  for  this  attack  which  they  hoped  would  be  de- 
cisive, had  brought  their  reserves  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
lines,  although  their  losses  caused  by  the  violent  fire  of  the  French 
artillery  were  considerable. 
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The  Thiaumont  works  woe  retaken  by  the  French  on  June 
28,  1916,  lort  again  on  the  29tfa,  retaken  once  more  and  lost 
once  more  tm  July  4,  1916. 

On  July  2, 1916,  the  Germans  took  possession  of  the  Damloup 
battery  which  was  taken  away  frcnn  them  again  that  very  same 
night. 

Their  tactics  for  these  attacks  are  always  the  same.  Th^ 
made  their  efforts  successively  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of 
the  point  under  aim,  so  that  th^  could  encircle  this  point  which 
formed  in  this  manner  a  salient  and  was  suitable  for  ccmcentra- 
tion  of  artillery  fire. 

The  Germans  made  a  very  light  advance  in  the  center  of  tlie 
French  lines.  The  Froich  counterattacked  in  a  vigorous  manner 
and  succeeded  in  halting  their  advance. 

On  July  12, 1916,  a  German  attack  made  by  six  regiments  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  roads  to  Fleury  and  Vaux  at  800  meters 
of  the  fortress  of  Souville.  A  few  days  later  the  French  counter- 
attacked and  halted  the  German  advance. 

By  the  middle  of  July  Verdun  had  withstood  all  efforts  to  shake 
its  impregnability  for  nearly  five  months.  The  Germans  still 
strained  every  nerve  to  succeed.  Their  heaviest  bombardments 
raged  against  the  French  defenses  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
but  round  the  Dead  Man  their  efforts  were  totally  repulsed. 
The  Germans  threw  into  the  fight  three  fresh  divisions,  two  of 
them  brought  from  Metz.  At  several  points  on  successive  days 
they  advanced  their  footing,  in  Fumin  Wood,  at  Damloup  Bat- 
tery, and  above  all  at  Chapelle  Ste.  Fine,  southward  of  Fleury, 
and  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  French  key  position,  Fort 
Souville.  In  this  last  attack,  on  July  12, 1916,  the  Germans  cap- 
tured, according  to  their  claims,  over  2,000  French  prisoners 
and  39  officers.  They  did  not,  apparently,  attempt  to  pursue 
their  advantage,  but  once  more  set  up  a  heavy  bombardment 
of  the  French  works  at  Souville,  Chenois  and  La  Lauffee.  As 
the  allied  offensive  on  the  Somme  developed,  the  German  attacks 
on  Verdun  perceptibly  weakened,  for  beyond  a  few  patrol  «i- 
gagements  in  Gh§nois  Wood  no  further  infantry  fighting  was 
reported  from  Verdun  on  July  16,  1916.    But  the  French  had 
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continued  to  ^'nibble''  into  the  G^man  positions  around  Fleury, 
three  miles  from  Verdun,  and  considerably  improved  their 
strength  at  Hill  304.  Fleury  was  now  the  nearest  to  Verdun  that 
the  Germans  had  reached,  but  here  thdr  progress  was  halted. 
By  the  23d  Ihe  British  had  penetrated  the  German  third  line 
on  the  Somme  and  the  Russians  had  delivered  a  amazing  blow 
in  Volhynia.  The  pressure  on  east  and  west  constrained  the 
Germans  to  withdraw  many  troops  from  the  Verdun  sector  and 
send  them  to  other  exposed  parts.  The  Franco-Britidi  "push" 
is  the  main  Garman  preoccupatiaQ  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
the  great  straggle  for  Verdun,  regarded  as  the  longest  con- 
tinuous ever  fought,  faHs  into  a  pcsition  of  second-rate  im* 
portance  for  the  time  being.  In  the  six  months'  combat  some 
3,000  heavy  cannon  had  been  brought  into  action;  some  two 
millions  of  men  had  attacked  and  defisnded  the  stnmghold ;  per- 
haps 200,000  had  lost  their  lives,  sead  tixe  aid  was  not  yet 
in  sight.  The  second  anniversary  of  the  war  found  Germany  on 
the  defensive.  Twenty  million  fighters  had  been  called  to 
^e  dolors  of  twelve  belligerent  nations;  about  four  millions 
had  been  killed  and  over  ten  millions  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oners. And  jret,  witii  all  this  vast  expenditure  in  blood  and 
treasure  tliere  was  little  to  *ow  in  tiie  way  of  a  really  decisive 
ba*tl€hbeyond  liiat  of  ttie  Mame,  in  September,  1914  Each  side 
is  stai  cOTifident  of  ult^ate  success;  it  is  too  early  to  deliver 
judgment;  the  near  or  distant  future  nuist  decide. 


CHAPTER    XLII 


SFRINa     OPBBATIGNS     IN     OTHliB     SBCTOBS 

TT7HILE  greata-  issues  were  being  fought  out  in  tiie  Verdun 
^  ▼  sectoar,  from  Uie  beginning  of  the  second  phase  of  tiie  Ger- 
man attack  during  March,  there  was  considerable  sporadic  "live- 
liness'* on  other  parts  of  the  western  troat  Though  the  main; 
interest  centered  for  the  time  around  the  apparently  impresr 
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nable  fortresses  of  which  Verdun  is  the  nucleus,  a  continuous, 
fluctuating  activity  was  kept  in  progress  along  the  whole  line 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  big  allied  offensive  on  the  last  day  of 
June.  March  1, 1916,  found  the  battle  line  practically  unchanged. 
From  Ostend  on  the  North  Sea  it  ran  straightway  south  tiirous^ 
the  extreme  western  comer  of  Belgium,  crossing  the  French 
frontier  at  a  point  northwest  of  Lille.  From  there  it  zigzagged 
its  way  to  a  point  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Paris,  whence 
it  then  followed  an  eastern  tangent  paralleling  the  northern 
bank  of  the  River  Aisne;  thence  easterly  to  Verdun,  forming 
there  a  queer  half-moon  salient  arc  with  the  points  bent  sharply 
toward  the  center.  From  the  south  of  Verdun  the  line  extended 
unbroken  and  rather  straight  south  and  a  little  easterly  to  the 
Swiss  frontier. 

In  the  Ypres  sector  during  the  first  four  days  of  March  fhe 
fighting  was  confined  to  the  usual  round  of  violent  artillery  duels, 
mine  springing,  hand  grenade  skirmishing,  intermittent  hand-to- 
hand  attacks  and  effective  aircraft  raids.  On  March  1,  1916, 
twenty  British  aircraft  set  out  seeking  as  their  objective  the 
important  German  lines  of  communication  and  advanced  bases 
east  and  north  of  Lille.  Considerable  damage  was  inflicted  with 
high  explosive  bombs.  One  British  aeroplane  failed  to  return. 
From  all  parts  thrilling,  tragic  and  heroic  aerial  exploits  are 
recorded.  While  cruising  over  the  Beanon-Jussy  road  a  German 
Fokker  observed  a  rapidly  moving  enemy  transport.  Re- 
versing his  course,  the  pilot  floated  over  the  procession  and 
dropped  bombs.  The  motor  lorries  stopped  immediately,  when 
the  aeroplane  dropped  toward  the  earth,  attacked  the  transport 
at  close  range  and  got  away  again  in  safety.  On  the  same  day 
also  a  French  biplane  equipped  with  double  motors  encountered 
an  enemy  plane  near  Cemay,  in  the  valley  of  the  Thur,  and 
brought  it  down  a  shattered  mass  of  flame.  North  of  Soissons, 
near  the  village  of  Vezaponin,  a  French  machine  was  shot  down 
into  the  German  lines;  another  French  aero  was  struck  by 
German  antiaircraft  guns ;  with  a  marvelous  dive  and  series  of 
loops  it  crashed  to  earth.  Both  pilot  and  observer  were  buried 
with  their  machine.  During  the  evening  of  March  1,  1916,  the 
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German  infantry,  after  a  furious  cannonading  north  of  the 
Somme,  delivered  a  sharp  assault  on  a  line  of  British  trenches, 
but  were  held  back  by  machine-gun  fire.  Along  the  Ypres  sector 
the  same  night  violent  gunfire  to(^  place  on  both  sides  with  ap- 
parently small  effect  or  damage.  In  a  previous  volume  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  Germans  had  once  more  recaptured  the 
^'international  trench"  on  February  14,  1916.  For  a  fortnight 
the  British  artillery  constantly  held  the  position  under  fire  and 
prevented  the  consolidation  of  the  ground.  At  4.30  a.  m.  the 
British  infantry  suddenly  emerged  from  their  trenches.  The 
grenadiers  dashed  ahead,  smothering  the  surprised  Germans 
with  bombs.  The  general  disorder  was  increased  by  tiie  fact  that 
the  trench  parties  were  just  being  relieved.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
lost  ground  was  recovered,  the  German  line  dangerously  pushed 
in  and  254  prisoners,  including  five  ofiicers,  fell  to  the  British. 
At  midday  the  Germans  bombarded  the  line  with  fifty  batteries 
for  four  hours.  Then  waves  of  assaulting  columns  were  let 
loose  against  the  British.  The  latt^  noticed  that  the  front  line 
of  infantry  hurled  their  bombs  several  yards  hekmd  the  British 
trenches  and  rushed  forward  with  hands  up.  Immediately  a 
hurricane  of  shells  from  their  own  guns  burst  among  the  Ger- 
man infantry.  The  survivors  flung  th^nselves  on  the  ground 
and  crawled  into  the  British  trenches  for  protection.  This  ac- 
tion was  the  moire  significant  in  that  tiie  men  who  thus  sur- 
rendered were  all  very  young  and  belonged  to  a  iregiment  which, 
until  then,  had  foufi^t  with  conspicuous  bravery.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  the  British  counted  more  tiian  300  corpses,  while 
their  own  losses  were  slight  and  their  entire  gains  maintained. 
Most  of  the  combats  in  the  Artois  and  Ypres  sectors  consisted 
of  mine  springing  and  crater  fighting.  What  was  once  the 
HohenzoUem  Redoubt  was  particularly  the  scene  of  some  vigor- 
ous subterranean  warfare.  What  happened  there  on  March  2  is 
thus  described  by  an  esrewitness:  'Tifany  huge  craters  have 
been  made,  won,  and  what  is  more,  retained  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  skill,  courage,  and  endurance.  Men  who  fought  all 
through  the  war  have  seen  nothing  comparable  with  the  largest 
of  tiiese  craters.    They  are  amphitheaters,  and  cover  perhaps 
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half  an  acre  of  ground.  When  the  mine  exploded  at  5.45  p.  m. 
on  March  2, 1916,  a  thing  like  a  great  black  mushroom  rose  from 
the  earth.  Beneath  it  appeared,  with  the  ponderous  mcmientum 
of  these  big  upheavals,  a  white  growth  like  the  mushroom's  gills. 
It  was  the  chalk  subsoil  following  in  the  wake  of  the  black  loam. 
With  this  black  and  white  upheaval  went  up,  Heaven  knows, 
how  many  bodies  and  limbs  of  Germans,  scattered  everywhere 
with  the  rest  of  the  debris.  And  the  explosion  sent  up  many 
graves  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  living.  One  of  the  British 
bombers  who  occupied  the  crater  and  spent  a  crowded  hour  hurl- 
ing bombs  from  the  farther  lip  found  that  he  was  steadying 
himself  and  getting  a  lever  for  the  bowling  arm  by  clinging  on  to 
a  black  projection  with  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  Hessian  boot.  The 
soil  of  the  amphitheater  was  so  worked,  mixed,  and  sieved  by  the 
explosive  action  and  the  effects  of  the  melting  snow  that  it  was 
almost  impassable.  A  staff  officer,  among  otiiers,  who  went  up  to 
help,  had  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  morass  as  he  was  carrying  away 
one  of  the  wounded.  There  is  no  fighting  so  terrible  and  so  con- 
densed as  crater  fighting.  The  struggle  is  a  veritable  graveyard, 
a  perfect  target  for  bomb  and  grenade  and  the  slower  attack  of 
the  enemy's  mine.  The  British  held  a  circle  of  German  trenches 
on  a  little  ridge  of  ground  north  of  Loos.  The  capture  meant  that 
they  could  overlook  the  plain  beyond  and  win  a  certain  projection. 
At  6.00  p.  m.  on  March  2, 1916,  the  engineers  exploded  four  mines 
under  the  nearer  arc,  and  within  a  few  minutes,  while  artillery 
thundered  overhead,  the  British  infantry  advanced  in  spite  of 
terrible  mud  and  occupied  each  crater.  Not  a  single  machine  gun 
was  fired  at  them  as  they  charged — probably  the  mines  had 
destroyed  them  all  —  and  their  casualties  were  very  small 
indeed.*' 

Germans  counterattacking  hurried  up  their  communication 
trenches,  and  as  they  came  on  some  examples  of  prompt  handi- 
work stopped  their  advance.  A  sergeant  and  one  man  stopped 
one  rush ;  a  color  sergeant  and  private,  well  equipped  with  sand- 
bags, each  holding  a  score  of  bombs,  performed  miracles  of  re- 
sistance. Every  night  the  Grermans  came  on,  capping  a  day  of 
continuous  bombardment  with  showers  of  bombs,  rifle  grenades, 
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and  artillery,  mostly  5.9  howitzers,  and  with  infantry  onsets 
at  close  quarters.  They  stormed  with  dash  and  determination, 
backed  by  good  artillery  and  an  apparently  inexhaustible  stock 
of  grenades.  The  tale  of  the  German  losses  was  high.  One 
communication  trench  packed  with  men  was  raked  from  ead  to 
end  with  a  British  Lewis  gun  till  it  was  a  graveyard.  On  this 
occasion  the  British  artillery  was  overwhelming  in  amount  and 
volume;  sheik  were  not  spared,  and  they  fired  ten  to  the  Ger- 
man's one.  Within  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  tiiere  were  eight 
groups  of  mines. 

On  March  3,  1916,  an  intense  artillery  duel  progressed  for 
possession  of  the  Bluff,  an  elevated  point  above  the  Ypres- 
Comines  Canal.  The  Germans  evidently  regarded  the  point  as 
important,  for  they  flung  great  masses  of  troops  over  the  Bluff; 
when  the  British  attacked  and  captured  more  than  their  lost 
lines  of  trenches  running  along  an  eastern  hillock  by  the  canal. 
The  next  night  and  morning  the  British  heavy  artillery  poured 
a  continuous  stream  of  shell  on  the  Bluff  in  well-marked  time. 
The  men  in  the  front  trenches  began  cheering,  as  always  before 
an  attack,  but  instead  of  advancing  they  shot  over  a  heavy 
shower  of  bombs.  One  soldier  alone  was  credited  with  having 
flung  more  than  300  bombs  into  the  German  trenches.  In  the 
obscurity  of  the  gray  dawn  British  troops  quietly  and  suddenly 
dashed  into  the  Germans  and  cleared  the  trenches  with  bayonets. 
This  was  accomplished  in  two  minutes,  when  the  large  guns 
spread  a  curtain  of  fire  over  the  Germans,  inflicting  severe 
losses.  The  German  soldiers  then  attempted  resolute  coimter- 
attacks,  but  were  repulsed  with  machine-gun  fh-e. 

Between  the  1st  and  4th  of  March,  1916,  there  was  sharp  gre- 
nade fighting  southeast  of  Vermelles,  in  some  mine  craters.  After 
severe  bombardment  the  Germans  attempted  to  recapture  the 
craters  by  infantry  attacks,  but  apparently  without  success.  In 
Artois  they  endeavored  to  drive  the  French  from  a  crater  they 
occupied  near  the  road  from  Neuville  to  La  Folie,  and  failed  in 
the  enterprise.  In  the  Argonne  the  French  bombarded  the  Ger- 
man organizations  in  tiie  region  southeast  of  Vauquois  and  de- 
molished several  shelters,  while  in  Lorraine,  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  the  Thiauville  Ponds,  the  Frraich  carried  secticmfi  of  German 
trenches  after  artillery  preparation,  capturing  sudy  prisoners, 
including  two  officers,  and  some  machine  guns.  On  Mardi  4, 
1916,  a  serious  explosion  occurred  in  the  powder  magazine  known 
as  "Double  Couronne,''  St.  Denis,  a  fort  used  by  tiie  FzBndi  as 
a  munitions  store.  The  concussion  was  so  terrific  that  a  car  a 
considerable  distance  away  and  containing  1hirty«two  passengers 
was  overturned  and  nearly  all  were  injured.  Aib^tfaer  tte 
casualties  amounted  to  about  tiiirty-five  killed  and  200  wounded. 
In  the  Ypres  sector  during  March  4  and  5,  1916,  the  figtating 
came  to  a  standstill  and  the  positions  remained  unchanged.  In 
the  Champagne  vigorous  artillery  action  coaitinaied  on  both  sides 
with  occasional  infantry  attacks  and  counterattadcs  of  little  eon- 
seq^ience.  In  the  district  about  Loos  and  nortiveast  of  Yin«s 
heavy  cannonading  endured  all  day  on  the  Sfii,  the  Germans 
hurling  quantities  of  large  caliber  shells  o^^er  the  enemy's 
trenches  without  any  apparent  object.  On  the  Ypees-Comines 
Canal  the  British  still  held  the  positians  gained  by  storm  on 
March  2,  1916.  Near  Soissons  the  French  heavily  bombarded 
the  German  works,  and  their  terrific  fire  at  Badenviller  in  Lor- 
raine compelled  a  German  retirement  frcmi  the  poeiticms  estab- 
lished there  February  21,  1916.  In  tiie  Flanders  sector,  on  the 
Belgian  front,  concentrated  artillery  fire  silenced  Germsn  bomb 
throwers  in  a  futile  attempt  to  capture  a  trendi.  In^tiie  Woevre 
district  the  German  troops,  after  a  fierce  assault,  -stormed  the 
village  of  Fresnes  and  captured  it,  the  French  retaining  a  few 
positions  on  the  outskirts.  The  German  infantry  advaneed  in 
close  formation  and  literaUy  swarmed  into  ttie  village,  while 
the  French  75's  and  machine  guns  tore  great  gaps  in  their  ranks. 
Northeast  of  Vermelles  small  detachments  of  British  troops  pene- 
trated the  Grerman  trenches  on  March  6,  1916,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Active  engagements  and  furious  hand-to-hand 
fighting  centered  aroimd  Maisons  de  Champagne.  The  poaitions 
the  French  had  taken  on  February  11, 1916,  were  recaptured  by 
surprise  bayonet  attacks,  the  Germans  taking  two  officers  and 
150  men  prisoners.  In  the  Argonne  region  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  to  occupy  some  mine  craters  were  repulsed. 
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THERE  was  no  defined  offensive,  excepting  tiiat  of  Verdun, 
on  the  west  during  the  first  half  of  March.  The  Belgians 
were  fighting  with  all  their  old  vigor  and  fury  to  save  what  little 
remained  of  their  war-ravaged  country;  the  Germans,  French 
and  British  maintained  a  steady  and  constant  duel,  feinting  here 
and  there,  gaining  and  losing  respectively  small  vantage  points 
of  no  particular  importance,  and  making  local  inroads  in  the 
enemy's  lines,  only  to  lose  the  same  again  by  counterattacks. 
The  second  week  in  March  saw  a  considerable  growth  of  activity 
in  the  north.  In  Belgium,  south  of  Lombaertzyde,  British  artil- 
lery completely  wrecked  the  German  trenches,  causing  the  enemy 
to  retire.  In  the  Argonne  the  French  commenced  a  violent  bom- 
bardment of  the  German  lines  of  communication  and  trenches 
near  Haute  Chevauchee  and  Boureuilles,  where  fire  soon  after- 
ward broke  out. 

A  raiding  squadron  of  sixteen  French  aircraft  dropped  124 
bombs  on  the  Metz-Sablons  station,  where  many  transports  and 
trains  were  located.  German  aviators  rose  to  attack,  when  the 
French  retired,  with  the  exception  of  one  machine,  which  was 
shot  down.  On  March  8,  1916,  a  Zeppelin  fleet  appeared  in 
the  radius  of  Revigny  station,  where  a  munitions  train  of  seventy 
cars  was  standing.  The  station  agent,  named  Plangon,  col- 
lected the  cars  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  and  drove  them  to 
a  place  of  safety  amidst  a  shower  of  bombs.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Military  Cross  for  his  promptness  and  courage.  The 
following  thrilling  air  encounter  was  related  by  a  British  ob- 
server: ^'While  on  a  flight  of  reconnoissance  over  the  German 
lines,  we  had  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet. 
Coming  from  the  German  front,  and  300  feet  below  us,  I  saw  a 
Fokker  pursuing  and  rapidly  overhauling  a  British  biplane  flee- 
ing back  to  the  British  lines.  Down  we  went  almost  vertically. 
The  Fokker  had  caught  up  with  the  Britisher  and  was  emptying 
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its  gun  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  We  waund  up  our  drive 
twenty  yards  behind  the  German,  who  didn't  see  us  until  we 
opened  fire.  Twenty  rounds  failed  to  hit  him  in  a  vital  spot,  but 
he  quit  the  chase  and  turned  his  attention  to  us.  The  beggar 
began  describing  circuits  around  us,  firing  all  tiie  time,  while 
we  did  sort  of  an  inner  circle.  Suddenly  he  decided  he  had  had 
enough  and  started  for  home,  with  us  after  him,  divinir  luatity. 
We  were  getting  so  low  we  expected  the  German  'archiea'  to 
begin  any  moment.  Then  we  got  him.  A  lucky  shot  fmund  its 
billet,  and  the  Fokker  pilot  was  no  more.  First  he  turned  over, 
wheds  up;  then  he  tooped,  then  aev^al  eart  wheels,  a  haad 
dive,  more  loops  and  several  turns  to  and  off  his  back,  aidewaTS 
until  he  strode  The  nose  w^it  head  first  through  the  top  of  a 
British  dugout  constructed  of  heavy  logs  and  with  three  ieet 
of  «arth  (m  top,  and  aeverdy  wounded  four  soldiers.  Both  ob- 
server and  pilot  were  torn  to  pieces/' 

Betwe^i  March  7  and  10,  1916,  a  short,  fierce  atrugii^  took 
place  north  of  ihe  river  Aisne.  Destructive  oparations  pro- 
gressed on  t^e  Craonne  Plateau  and  the  vicinity  of  Pasly,  wesft 
of  Soissons.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  northwest  of 
Rheims,  after  a  severe  bombardment  the  Saxon  regiments  made 
a  furious  attack  on  the  French  positions  between  Croyons  and 
Berry-au-Bac,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  carried  by  storm  1,4M 
yards  of  trenches  and  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
part  of  the  Bois  des  Buttes.  They  captured  twelve  oflScers,  725 
men,  one  revdvar  cannon  and  thirteen  mine  tiLrowers.  The 
French  immediately  counterattacked  with  still  gsreater  vtolemce 
and  drove  "Hie  Germans  from  the  entire  territory  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  In  the  Champagne  the  Frendi  recovered  on  March 
8,  1916,  scHne  lines  they  had  lost  on  the  6th.  They  took  tiiree 
ofiScers,  eighty-five  m«n,  and  several  machine  guns.  The  next 
day  they  effectually  bombarded  the  G^man  positions  and  de- 
fensive works  to  the  west  of  Navarin,  and  also  gained  aome 
ground  near  the  farm  of  Maisons  de  Champagne  in  grenade 
fighting.  Between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise  the  Frendi  bom- 
barded (March  10,  1916)  the  German  organiKatkms  in  tte 
region  of  Herbecourt,  Laucourt,  and  Beuvraignes. 
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To  describe  most  of  the  engagements  that  occurred  about 
this  time  would  be  merely  to  give  a  dreary  list  of  place  names 
and  compass  points  interspersed  with  descriptive  adjectives. 
All  the  disconnected  fighting  was  "furious,"  'Tieavy/'  and  'Vio* 
lent."  In  the  middle  of  March  the  line  was  practically  un- 
changed, with  very  slight  exceptions.  From  the  rather  hilly 
country  north  of  the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  flat,  loamy  land  at 
Ostend  on  the  North  Sea  the  soldiers  of  the  opposing  forces 
were  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  spring.  Two  hard,  cold, 
and  wet  winters  had  been  sufficient  to  wear  off  the  novelty  of 
war ;  and  the  terrible,  gruesome  monotony  of  trench  life,  broken 
only  by  occasional  bombardments  and  infantry  attacks,  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  down  even  tiie  most  sturdy.  Many  quondam 
strong  and  healthy  men  were  invalided  home  with  rheumatism 
and  tuberculosis  caused  by  perpetual  vigil  in  water  and  mud  up 
to  the  knees  and  waist.  The  sickening  odors  of  putrefying 
flesh  added  to  their  innumerable  discomforts.  The  hordes  of 
man-eating  rats  and  other  vermin  inculcated  a  fear  more  deadly 
than  shrapnel ;  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  living  men  horribly 
mutilated  by  these  pests  of  the  trenches.  Whenever  the  order 
rang  out  for  a  sortie  it  was  met  with  loud  cheering ;  stem  activ- 
ity, even  death  itself,  was  a  welcome  relief  from  that  barbaric 
subterranean  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  this  stage  to  relate  in  continuous  nar- 
rative form  the  operations  in  any  one  sector  on  the  western 
front,  excepting  Verdun;  and  even  there  the  fine  frenzy  of  the 
first  dash  was  almost  spent.  What  began  as  a  mighty  encircling 
wave  had  already  broken  up  into  three  or  four  smaller  waves, 
each  laboriously  rolling  forward  or  receding  to  its  own  tempo. 
The  reader  should  cast  his  gaze  along  the  various  sectors,  fixing 
it  here  and  there  as  scenes  of  activity  arrest  his  attention.  In- 
numerable aircraft  dot  the  heavens.  On  March  13,  1916,  a 
French  squadron  dropped  thirty  shells  on  the  railway  station 
of  Conflans,  setting  some  houses  on  fire.  Over  the  Champagne 
three  French  aeroplanes  were  brought  down  by  German  guns, 
while  six  others  dropped  130  bombs  on  the  village  of  BrieuUes, 
causing  much  damage  to  an  advanced  munitions  base.    A  con- 
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fused  medley  of  artillery  and  infaiiiiy  fis^ting  raged  in  the 
Argonne,  along  the  Aisne,  in  upper  Alsace,  in  Lorrainey  and 
the  Champagne.  Lieutenant  Immelmann,  the  famous  GemaB 
aviator  whom  the  kaiser  named  the  '^Superhawk,"  shot  dawn 
two  British  biplanes  near  Arras  on  March  14,  1916.  He  hiBfr- 
setf  was  killed  in  June,  1916.  In  Flanders,  partieriarly  in  tlie 
regi(Hi  near  the  coast,  artillery  combats  grew  in  violence  alMiit 
March  15,  1916,  while  at  Ypres,  the  scoae  of  so  many  despemte 
encounters  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  more  pleasaat  inei- 
dent  was  enacted.  Here  the  First  Canadian  Division  were  fight- 
ing in  the  first  line  at  Laventie.  One  of  them  tokl  this  story: 
''A  German  idiell  exploded  in  a  field  over  a  pile  of  brush  near 
where  I  was  cdnooting  towmrd  the  German  line.  And  we^  weary 
of  the  mcmetcmy  of  the  fighting,  were  ov^joyed  to  see  the  ground 
covered  far  and  wide  with  potatoes,  which  soaie  farmar  had 
hidd^i  under  hay.  Potfftees !  We  blessed  our  periao(^[)e  for  the 
toothsome  vision.  And,  marvelous  to  relate,  w«  noticed  that  the 
G^erman  fu*e  slackened.  Our  officers  ^ould  not  restrain  the 
French  Canadians.  On  our  beUies,  over  the  death  line  we 
crawled  unscathed  and,  fiat  on  the  groioid,  we  wriggled  to  the 
potatoes,  braving  death  for  what  we4eem  so  o^neunon  in  America. 
I  got  my  share.  Nor  did  the  flaming  sky  pour  upon  ua  the 
leaden  hail  we  feared,  for  the  Germans  held  their  fire  while 
we  gathered  the  crop  we  did  not  plant.  Toward  night,  in  the 
dusk,  we  discovered  that  the  German  boys,  who  were  cold  in 
their  trenches,  were  demoHshing  a  house  for  firewood,  an  old 
cottage,  the  properly,  perhaps,  of  that  vay  peasant  who  had 
hidden  our  potatoes  under  the  hay.  We  remanbered  our  Irish 
feast — and  word  went  down  the  line  to  hold  our  fire.  Nor  did 
one  German  die.  That  was  the  golden  rule  of  the  battle  front.'' 
The  amal  activity  along  the  front  during  Mardi  17  and  18, 
1916,  was  quite  without  precedent.  The  French  concentrated 
thdr  efforts  in  attempts  to  destroy  the  important  »ipp]y  statieos 
where  large  quantities  of  muniti<ms  were  stored.  The  Meta- 
SaUons  station  was  again  attacked  by  a  bombing  groiq)  of  four- 
teen fiyers.  Large  shells  were  dropped  with  unerring  i^on;  fires 
broke  out  in  the  station  itself,  and  numerous  explosions  occurred 
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along  the  railway.    Though  subjected  to  an  intense  fire^  the 
squadron  returned  safely  to  their  lines.    Another  fleet  of  eigh- 
teen machines  flew  over  the  Conflans  station  and  dropped  forty 
large  bombs,  causing  considerable  damage.     During  the  two 
days  the  French  made  twenty-nine  flights  and  fought  thirty- 
two  duels  in  the  air.    On  March  19,  1916,  four  Germgn  sea- 
planes crossed  the  Channel  and  dropped  bombs  on  Dover,  Rams- 
gate,  and  other  places.     The  main  damage  was  confined  to  a 
girls'  orphanage  and  a  hospital.    The  bombs  appeared  to  have 
been  filled  with  shrapnel,  which  carried  destruction  in  every  di- 
rection.   In  retaliation,  a  large  fleet  of  allied  aircraft,  protected 
by  a  convoy  of  armored  machines,  attacked  the  German  su1> 
marine  and  sea  plane  base  at  Zeebrugge  and  the  Belgian  town 
of  Houltade  in  the  early  morning  of  March  20,  1916.    Fifty 
machines  carried  200  pounds  of  high  explosives  each.    All  was 
dropped  with  telling  effect;  great  havoc  was  wrought  among 
the  hangars  and  naval  depots.    At  the  aerodrome  near  Ostend 
six  German  aeroplanes  were  destroyed,  and  at  Zeebrugge  a  tor- 
pedo boat  was  towed  in  with  six  dead  and  thirty  injured  aboard. 
It  is  necessary  here  to  touch  upon  the  fringes  of  Verdun. 
During  the  early  part  of  March  that  sector  appeared  on  the 
map  as  a  parabola  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Forges  on 
the  north  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Fresnes  on  the  south. 
It  was  the  German  plan  to  force  the  ends  of  this  sector  together 
at  a  point  southwest  of  Verdun  and  thus  absorb  the  strongest 
fortified  area  in  France.    At  the  same  time  this  move  would 
secure  from  capture  the  valuable  and  indispensable  iron  mines 
of  Lorraine  and,  incidentally,  prepare  the  way  for  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Paris.   "But  the  French  strategists  anticipated  the 
pincer  movement  by  throwing  ample  reenforcements  into  the 
Argonne  and  St.  Mihiel  sectors,  respectively  the  northern  and 
southern  terminations  of  the  Verdun  sector  proper.     Contrary 
to  prior  military  postulates,  however,  the  Germans  proved  that 
the  modem  offensive  was  superior  to  the  modem  defensive,  for 
the  fighting  front  gradually  wound  itself  around  Verdun  until 
it  circumscribed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  distance.    Thus  the 
French  were  compelled  to  fall  back  slowly  on  the  strongly  f orti- 
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fled  heights  west  of  the  Meuse,  not  without  inflicting  much  In- 
jury on  the  crown  prince's  army.  To  the  north,  west  of  the 
river  and  in  the  Argonne,  similar  results  developed.  The  French 
were  not  mistaken  in  their  calculations  that  the  presaure  from 
without  could  be  so  neutralized  1^  a  stubborn  defense  that  the 
slow  German  advance  would  be  hardly  worth  the  price  of  sacri- 
fice in  men.  At  the  junction  of  the  Argonne^Verdun  sectors 
rather  obstinate  fighting  was  precipitated  by  the  Germans  be- 
tween March  22  and  27,  1916.  The  Argonne  Forest,  where  the 
troops  had  f on^it  for  two  winters  in  wati^,  is  tiiick]^  wooded 
and  contains  almost  impenetrable  underbrush.  Cleft  by  deep 
ravines  and  abrupt,  sUppery  precipices  with  water  contimially 
dripping  from  rather  high  promontories,  it  presented  difficulties 
which  liie  German  offensive  could  not  overcome.  The  French 
lines  had  not  been  foroed  as  far  hack  on  the  west  aa  on  the 
east  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  French  front,  whi^  had  long  pre- 
sented a  saheiit  at  Bdtfaincourt  and  Forges,  now  pvotruded 
sharper  at  the  former  point  and  to  the  west  of  it  at  Makm- 
court  Strong  as  was  ihe  defensive  nature  of  the  ground,  auch 
a  salient  was  continually  an  invitation  to  attadL  However, 
there  was  but  little  cause  for  alarm  on  the  French  side,  for  the 
positions  immediately  b^nd  were  still  better  for  defensive  0|h 
erations,  and  both  would  have  snelded  ooHy  at  an  excMrbitant 
price.  The  long  German  siege  in  the  Argonne  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  and  ended  in  February,  1916.  Between  those  two 
dates  tiie  Germans  had  learned  that  tiie  forest  would  not  be 
cleared  without  heavy  losses.  And  yet  it  constantly  threat- 
ened the  new  German  lines  on  the  heights  of  the  M^ise  to  the 
east.  The  long-range  guns  of  the  Frendi  maintained  an  inces- 
sant and  devastating  fire  against  all  the  enemy  highways,  can- 
tonments, and  revictoaling  convoy  routes,  which  &itireiy  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  first-line  traiches  for  days  at  a 
stretdi.  Prisoners  taken  by  the  French  often  stated  Ihat  they 
received  neither  food  nor  relief  for  sevaral  dajns  owing  to  the 
terrible  bombardment. 

On  March  27, 1916,  the  British  laundied  an  attad:  against  the 
German  salient  in  fmt  of  St  EkA,  aoutii  of  Ypns.    It  was 
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begun  by  a  series  of  mine  explosions  covering  a  front  of  nearly 
a  mile.  The  Northumberland  and  the  Royal  Fusiliers  then 
rushed  into  the  gap  and  held  the  ground,  ev^itually  taking  the 
first  and  second  line  tarentches.  A  curtain  of  artillery  fire  pre- 
vented the  Germans  from  sending  if^eenforc^nents.  The  British 
consolidated  the  position  on  the  following  day  desinte  artillery 
and  gr&kAde  attacks.  About  this  period  the  British  army  had 
been  largely  augmented ;  it  heU  over  seventy  miles  of  ihe  front 
at  the  end  of  March,  ^>r  twice  as  much  as  a  month  earlier,  ex- 
tending now  from  the  Yser  to  the  Somme.  The  British  con- 
tinued their  activity  around  St.  Eloi,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a 
situation  leading  to  an  offensive  turned  out  to  be  an  effort  of  the 
British  to  straighten  out  the  battle  front  south  of  Ypres.  This 
they  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  The  struggle  spread  in  area 
and  grew  in  intensity.  The  Germans  were  as  persistent  in  their 
efforts  to  regain  the  lost  terrain  as  the  British  were  determined 
to  hold  it.  A  mine  crater  to  the  south  of  St.  Eloi  was  carried 
by  ihe  Germans  on  March  30,  1916,  after  a  sharp  greauade  at- 
tack, but  they  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  crater  two  days  later 
with  a  loss  or  four  officers  and  eighty-four  men.  The  British 
now  established  themselveB  more  firmly  in  the  position  and  con- 
solidated their  lines  farther  ahead,  as  the  captured  area  at  <mee 
became  a  valuable  base  of  operations.  A  steady  artillery  duel 
was  kept  up  by  both  sides  about  Souchez,  Aix-Noulette,  Ypres, 
and  St.  Eloi.  The  Germans  again  prepared  the  way  for  anotiier 
assault  on  the  new  British  positions,  shelling  the  crater  strong- 
holds with  a  carefully  oonc^itrated  fire.  After  an  obstinate 
hand-to-'hand  fight  the  crater  was  once  more  relisKiuigdied  to 
the  Germans,  and  again  the  Britii^  sprayed  the  coveted  lines 
with  high  explosive  shells.  While  the  fight  continued  during  the 
first  week  in  April,  the  weather  beeamte  more  propitious  for 
aerial  operations.  German,  French,  Britidi,  and  ^Belgian  air- 
craft ascended  daily  and  gave  battle,  several  German  and  Brit- 
ish machines  being  shot  to  earth.  One  of  the  latter  fell  near 
HoUebdce  and  its  occupants  were  captured,  while  a  German  flyer 
was  shot  near  L^is.  Heroes  of  ihe  air  may  be  found  on  evexy 
battle  front.  An  adv^itare  of  Sergeant  Chaput,  of  the  French 
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aviation  service,  is  worth  recording:  He  chased  and  engagea 
a  German  aero  above  Monzeville.  The  two  were  flying  at  the 
great  height  of  two  and  one-quarter  miles.  The  idea  of  a  ma- 
chine-gun duel  among  the  clouds  is  thrilling  enough.  This,  how- 
ever, gave  no  tangible  result,  and  Chaput  fell  upon  the  desperate 
expedient  of  ramming  his  adversary.  Climbing  above  him,  he 
deliberately  volplaned  down  on  the  German  machine  and  struck 
it  amidships.  It  fell  to  earth  in  two  pieces ;  the  pilot,  a  Bavarian 
officer  wearing  the  Iron  Cross,  was  given  a  military  funeral. 
Chaput's  engine  was  driven  into  the  fusillage  and  his  machine 
was  otherwise  damaged ;  but  he  did  not  lose  his  nerve  and  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  without  serious  injury. 


CHAPTER    XLIV 


OPERATIONS     IN     THE     ARGONNE,     FLANDERS, 

AND     ELSEWHERE 

IN  the  Argonne  region  the  French  continued  their  general 
defense.  Their  artillery  bombarded  the  enemy  positions  north 
of  Haute  Chevauch6e  and  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Cheppy  Wood.  In  Lorraine  a  surprise  attack  was  made  on  the 
German  works  in  the  forest  of  Parroy;  they  were  captured, 
destroyed,  and  immediately  evacuated.  Near  Lihons,  two  miles 
west  of  Chaulnes,  a  small  German  detachment  raided  a  French 
position  and  brought  back  fifty-eight  prisoners. 

The  Germans  renewed  their  activities  with  increased  vigor 
in  the  Vosges,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine,  during  the  first  half  of 
April.  Winter  had  passed  with  its  attendant  hardships,  and 
the  kaiser,  reasoning,  perhaps,  that  snow  and  ice  had  hitherto 
been  a  sufficient  barrier,  closed  the  Swiss  frontier. 

Southeast  of  Seppois,  after  a  bombardment  of  the  French 
positions,  German  infantry  left  their  lines  and  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  French  trenches,  but  were  stopped  by  a  barrier 
of  fire  that  completely  demoralized  the  movement;  they  retired. 
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leaving  many  dead  on  the  ground*  A  French  dirigible  hovered 
over  the  railway  station  at  Audun-le-Roman  and  dropped  thirty- 
four  bomb&  South  of  Sondemach  a  German  reconnoissance 
-party  endeavored  to  occupy  a  small  post  at  Langenfeldkopf ,  hut 
were  dispersed  by  French  artillery.  Long-range  guns  of  the 
French  Celled  the  railway  station  at  Noveant-sur-Mosdle  and 
on  the  Corny  Bridge,  north  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  where  a  &re  was 
started  in  the  station  buildiirgs.  By  the  same  shell  fire  a  Ger- 
man convoy  on  the  road  from  Essey  to  Nonaard  was  scattered. 
Several  E^rp  encounters  between  patrds  were  recorded;  ever 
on  tiie  dFenaiye,  the  German  infantry  found  the  mountainous, 
wooded  region  of  the  Vosges  tor  patrol  attacks  and  surprise 
asaaultSy  while  the  French  lines  were  eontiimaUy  bombarded 
and  frequently  penetrated.  In  the  Lorraine  region  the  fighting 
was  similar  in  diaract^r  to  that  of  the  Vosges  xui  the  Alsatian 
fronts. 

Mounted  on  hilly  projections  long-range  guns  could  easily 
command  a  wide  area;  while  small  infantry  bodies  placed  on 
advantageous  heights  and  armed  with  madiine  guns  made  at^ 
tacks  both  hazardous  and  costly.  Hand-to-hand  encounters  were 
here  not  indulged  in  fafy  the  opiXMsing  forces  as  in  the  sectors  to 
the  north.  From  the  first  part  of  April  to  the  latter  da3rs  of  the 
BBonth  the  German  staff  adhered  to  its  plan  of  continued  ofEen- 
sive  so  that  by  the  27th  a  well-defined  thrust  was  made  along  the 
entire  line  with  the  exception  of  Verdun,  where  a  marked  lull 
occurred,  from  the  beginning  ol  the  Alsaee  sector  to  Nieuport  on 
the  North  Sea  growing  in  intensity  until  the  laflttai  days  in 
April,  when  it  reached  its  climax.  It  was  quite  a  coincidence 
that  with  the  general  offensive  of  the  Germans  came  the  tragic 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Irish  revdutionists  to  break 
away  from  England — alleged  to  have  been  aided  and  abetted  b^ 
Germany — and  the  dangerous  sortie  of  the  German  Nortti  Sea 
fleet.  Whether  the  kaiser  and  his  staff  placed  any  hopes  in  the 
leadership  of  Sk  Roger  Casement  may  never  be  known.  How- 
ever, the  land  fighting  on  the  west  so<m  drifted  back  to  what 
may  be  called  its  ''normal"  course,  and  the  crown  prince  resumed 
his  hammering  against  the  rock  of  Vardun. 
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During  the  month  of  April  the  Verdun  sector  remained  the 
chief  center  of  interest  and  activity,  though  even  there  the 
"great  battle"  had  ceased  to  deserve  that  title ;  it  had  developed 
into  a  series  of  attacks,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  of  what 
was  at  first  a  wide  front.  Of  the  forty-four  miles  of  the  original 
front  there  was  now  fighting  on  less  than  one-third  of  the  line. 
The  developments  on  the  rest  of  the  western  front  were  neither 
important  nor  startling.  Everjrwhere  the  French  and  the 
British  s^med  capable  of  preventing  their  opponents  from 
striking  anything  like  a  decisive  blow.  On  April  20  and  25, 
1916,  Russian  troops  were  landed  in  France  and  received  a 
mighty  ovation  by  way  of  welcome. 

Artillery  dueling  had  become  quite  a  habit  with  the  opposing 
forces  in  Flanders.  For  the  first  sixteen  days  of  April 
the  terrible  "monotony"  of  the  big  guns  was  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  infantry  movement.  A  destructive  fire  on  the  German 
trenches  in  front  of  Steenstraete  and  on  the  Grerman  organiza- 
tions at  Middelkerke  and  Langemarck  was  carried  out  with 
marked  effect.  At  Dixmude  the  German  howitzers  were  par- 
ticularly busy  raining  a  stream  of  shells  on  the  town ;  for  each 
one  sent  over  two  were  returned,  together  with  a  malediction 
in  Flemish  for  the  hated  invader.  The  descendants  of  the 
tiie  warlike  Nervii,  whose  ferocious  bravery  Csesar  commented 
on,  were  still  fighting  with  characteristic  fearlessness  for  the 
slim  strip  of  territory  that  was  left  to  them. 

A  German  observation  post  and  some  concrete  shelters  were 
shattered  east  of  Ramscapelle.  War  has  also  its  amusing 
moments.  Two  British  soldiers  had  been  taken  prisoners  at 
Ypres  in  the  spring  of  1915.  They  eventually  came  together 
again  in  the  same  concentration  camp  in  Germany.  They  hatched 
plans  of  escape,  and  on  a  very  dark  night  stealthily  crept  past 
the  German  sentry.  They  reached  the  woods  and  the  open 
country,  when  boy  scouts  were  sent  out  after  them.  At  one  spot 
they  had  to  hide  for  nine  hours  in  wet  grass  bordering  on  a 
wood,  with  a  hostile  sentry  only  a  few  yards  away.  In  one 
village  children  stoned  them  for  tramps.  After  traveling  for 
two  nights  hunger  forced  them  to  seek  food  at  a  farmhouse. 
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Their  entire  knowledge  of  German  consisted  of  the  solitary  word 
"Ja."  Fortunately,  their  German  uniforms  and  jaded  appear- 
ance elicited  an  immediate  query  about  food ;  both  answered  with 
an  abrupt,  growling  "Ja,"  when  they  were  quickly  supplied. 
They  dev<M2red  what  was  placed  before  them  and  hastily  de- 
parted without  a  word  of  thanks,  but  not  without  gratitude. 
Arrived  safely  in  old  "Blighty"  (home),  they  presented  them- 
selves before  the  military  authorities  and  were  sent  back  again 
to  tiie  front. 

In  the  Artois  sector,  which  in  April  extended  almost  directly 
south  from  La  BassiSe  tihrough  the  dty  of  Arras  to  the  nmlii 
bank  of  the  river  Somme,  the  German  forces,  on  the  offei^ve; 
were  at  times  extravagant  vdth  munitions  aAd  men.  While 
mine  springing  and  consequent  crater  fighting  predominated^ 
artillery  duels  and  infantry  assaults  assumed  rather  violent 
proportiims.  The  French  were  sparing  of  their  native  soil  and 
did  not  give  up  a  yard  of  it  without  acacting  heavy  p^dalties. 
The  British  troops  who  defended  the  major  part  of  the  front 
north  of  the  Somme  during  April,  were  equally  determmed  in 
their  efforts  to  eject  the  common  foe.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  quarries  and  opposite  HuUuch  the  Germans  exploded  five 
mines,  causing  s<Hne  damage  to  the  British  trenches.  Around 
Thi^val,  Monchy-au-Bois,  and  Souchez  violent  artillery  comhsks 
continued  unabated,  and  in  the  Vermdles  region  vigorous  mining 
operations  were  maintained  by  both  sides.  German  bombing 
attacks  became  quite  a  feature  in  the  vicinily  of  Neuville-St. 
Vaast,  Arras,  and  Grenay.  After  a  wild  cannonading  concenr 
trated  on  either  of  the  objective  points  of  attack,  followed  l^  a 
veritable  shower  of  bombs,  small  detachments  armed  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hand  grenades  and  gas  machines,  advanced 
toward  the  enemy  trenches  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  infantry. 
At  times  their  entry  into  the  British  lines  was  a  foregone  con- 
clttsion«  The  suffocating  fumes  of  gas  made  it  impossible  to 
show  resistance;  tibeir  occupation  of  the  lines  was  nevertheless 
short,  for  th^  were  many  times  driven  out  again  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  Toward  the  end  of  the  maaiii  of  April  the 
filiating  in  the  Artois  grew  heavier  until  attacks  and  counter^ 
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attacks  were  in  progress  most  of  the  time.  Accounts  from  the 
different  fronts  gave  little  clue  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
determined  struggle,  yet  the  weekly  reports  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  clearly  demonstrated  increased  energy.  British 
bombing  groups,  on  April  23,  1916,  raided  the  German  trenches 
southwest  of  Thiepval  and  brought  back  thirteen  prisoners. 
Many  dugouts  Vere  torn  to  pieces  and  their  occupants  either 
killed  or  buried  under  the  debris.  South  of  La  Bass^  Canal 
strong  British  detachments  attacked  mine  craters  held  by  Ger- 
mans, but  were  forced  to  retire  after  some  severe  hand  fighting. 
West  of  Givenchy-en-Gobelle  mining  activity  was  carried  on  with 
attendant  infantry  rushes  to  occupy  the  resulting  craters  formed 
by  the  explosions.  At  the  Hohenzollem  Redoubt  and  Cabaret 
Rouge,  and  particularly  at  Loos  the  conflict  became  ever  fiercer. 
The  night  of  April  26, 1916,  the  Bedfordshire  regiment  carried 
out  a  successful  raid  on  the  German  trenches  betweea  Camoy 
and  Hebuteme.  Artillery  became  very  active  about  La  Boiselle, 
Monchy-au-Bois,  and  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  while  in  the  regions  of 
Souchez,  Vermelles,  and  HuUuch  mine  springing  and  crater 
fighting  raged  continuously.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  27th 
the  Germans  started  an  attack  with  gas  south  of  Hulluch  and  at 
the  same  time  spread  a  fire  barrage  on  the  British  lines  north 
of  Loos.  In  two  hours  a  second  gas  cloud  was  released  from  the 
same  places,  and  after  an  artillery  bombardment  the  Grerman 
infantry  rushed  the  British  trenches,  where  they  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  footing.  In  half  an  hour  Irish  troops  counterattacked 
and  drove  them  out  again.  The  Germans  again  advanced  fr(»n 
their  trenches  south  of  Hulluch,  but  the  assault  was  enfiladed 
by  enemy  machine  guns  which  caused  much  havoc.  A  few 
Germans  reached  the  trenches,  but  were  driven  back.  A  British 
officer  with  four  men  found  a  German  patrol  in  occupation  of  a 
bit  of  trench  and,  jumping  in  on  top  of  them,  killed  the  lot. 
There  was  little  activity  on  April  28, 1916.  Early  in  the  morning 
(Jerman  troops  tried  to  enter  enemy  trenches  at  two  points 
north  of  Roclincourt  They  exploded  five  mines  and  prepared  the 
way  with  artillery  and  trench  mortar  bombardment,  but  the 
attempt  failed.  At  Loos  it  remained  comparatively  quiet,  as  at 
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other  pomts  on  tiie  front  On  the  2dth  the  Germans  made  two 
attadks,  under  cover  of  bomhardment  and  gaa,  q[>pofiite  HuUuch. 
The  wind  suddenly  veered  round  and  drove  the  gas  back  over  the 
German  trenches,  and  the  soldiers  were  seen  to  leave  their  po- 
sitions and  run  to  the  rear  through  Hie  barrage  of  British  fire 
on  a  front  of  about  700  yards.  The  front  was  colored  by  gas  on 
a  front  of  1,000  yards  to  a  depth  of  about  8^000  .yards.  The 
casualties  must  have  been  vezy  heavy  among  the  German  troops 
from  their  own  gas,  as  many . ambulances  were  «een  to  cmne  up 
irom  the  rear  lines. 

As  the  spring  weather  farous^t  * wasm,  clear  days  there  came  a 
general  livening  up  in  aerial  recannoBSsance.  Flecks  of  airmen 
soared  at  ;great  heights  and  )reported  to  those  below  the  actual 
positions  of  important  bases,  ammunition  trains,  movemexits  of 
troops,  and  hatteiy  emplacements.  During  the  last  few  .days  in 
April  and  'the  early  part  of  May  over  seventy  aerial  combats 
took  iilaoe.  In  one  instance  four  -British  machines  attached 
eight  German  aeroplanes  flying  in  formation,  .and  drove  a  wedge 
into  the  middle  of  them ;  a  ten-minutes'  fight  resulted  in  four  of . 
the  German  flyers  having  to  descend. 

The  'international  trench,"  in  the  Ypres  sector,  was  destined 
to  retxnm  once  more  into  German  possession.  The  first  half  of 
April  found  the  position  4ilmost  precisely  the  same,  notwith- 
standing that  fighting  ^was  increasing.  April  5-»6,  1916,  after  a 
concentrated  artillery  preparation,  German  troops  advanced 
upon  the  British  craters  south  of  St.  Eloi.  With  tenacious  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  they  succeeded  in  capturing  them.  These  po- 
sitions, it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  taken  by  Hie  Canadians 
on  March  27,  1916.  The  British  reported  that  German  troops 
were  in  i)06session  of  only  one  crater  out  of  four  in  the  disputed 
region.  The  struggle,  nevertheless,  continued  wi&  miabated  se- 
verily.  The  Canadians  pressed  forward  in  furious  dacdies  to  re- 
gain any  territory  left  in  German  hands.  The  fortune  of  war 
varied  day  by  day,  neiUier  side  being  able  to  oust  the  other.  The 
artiUery '  still  hammered  away  at  all  points  to  batter  a  path 
throng  wire  entanglements  for  the  attaddng  troops.  To  the 
soufii  of  St.  Eloi,  at  lUchebourg,  the  British  made  a  small  raid 
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on  enemy  trenches,  while  to  the  nortii,  on  the  Ypres-Pilkem  road, 
the  Germans  made  three  successive  attacks  and  gained  a  footing 
in  the  first  line  trenches.  They  were  forced  out  again,  leaving 
twenty-three  dead  and  three  prisoners.  "Hie  artillery  bombarded 
the  entire  region  west  of  the  road  occupied  by  British,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wytschaete  and  St.  Eloi  heavy  guns  maintained 
an  uninterrupted  duel.  The  region  on  both  sides  of  Ypres,  Hul- 
luch  and  Loos,  and  that  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Hohen- 
zollem  Redoubt,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  At  these  points 
periodical  battles  were  fought  between  Teutons  and  Britons  witii 
marked  fury  and  reckless  bravery  on  both  sides.  During  ihe 
night  of  April  18-19,  1916,  the  Germans  launched  four  attacks 
against  the  British  line  about  the  city  of  Ypres — one  each  at 
the  Langemarck- Ypres  road,  Wieltje,  the  Bluff,  and  at  St.  Eloi. 
The  French  gunners  to  the  north  of  the  scene  of  action  assisted 
the  British  by  shelling  east  of  the  Langemarck- Ypres  road, 
where  the  fighting  could  be  seen.  The  Germans  penetrated  the 
lines  at  several  places.  A  counterattack  was  immediately  or- 
ganized and  the  Germans  were  driven,  out  everywhere  except 
at  the  above-mentioned  road  and  at  St.  Eloi.  On  April  21,  1916, 
British  headquarters  reported  that  their  forces  had  recaptured 
the  trenches  and  reestablished  the  entire  position.  Berlin  an- 
nounced that  the  Germans  were  compelled  to  evacuate  tiieir 
newly  won  positions  on  the  Langemarck- Ypres  road  on  account 
of  high  floods,  which  made  their  consolidation  impossible.  The 
once  beautiful  city  of  Ypres  again  suffered  a  severe  artillery 
visitation.  An  eyewitness  thus  describes  the  day's  bombard- 
ment :  "The  Germans  go  on  battering  Ypres  day  after  day  as  if  in 
a  mere  senseless  temper,  or  as  if,  ashamed  of  the  ruin  they  have 
made,  they  hoped  now  so  to  pulverize  every  building  as  to  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  their  handiwork.  There  is  much  less  of  the 
fine  Cloth  Hall  and  Cathedral  now  than  there  was  a  week  ago. 
There  is  less  to-day  than  there  was  yesterday  morning ;  for  both 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  yesterday  the  Germans  were 
'strafing*  that  shell-torn  square  for  the  fiftieth  time.  The  morn- 
ing 'strafe'  was  over  when  we  were  there,  and  before  the  after- 
noon period  of  wrath  set  in  we  were  sitting  on  a  bit  of  rising 
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fround  not  far  away,  whence  we  could  watch  each  shell  when  it 
burst  in  or  over  the  town ;  shrapnel,  high  explosives,  and,  appar- 
ently, lyddite,  for  at  times  the  thick  fumes  rose  so  densely  as 
almost,  in  spite  of  the  sunshine,  to  veil  the  ruins.  The  'strafe' 
lasted  for  perhaps  half  an  hour.  Then  it  ceased,  and  after  an 
hour's  interval  began  again  for  another  half-hour  more  furiously 
than  ever.''  At  the  end  of  April,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
fighting,  the  gains  made  by  either  side  were  scarcely  perceptible. 
In  the  night  of  the  26th  and  27th  the  Germans  attacked  the 
British  at  Armentieres  and  about  Frelinghein,  forced  their  way 
into  the  trenches  and  were  immediately  expelled.  At  the  same 
time  they  attacked  at  Hill  60  with  no  better  result.  Other  as- 
saults were  delivered  west  of  Zillebeke  and  northeast  of  Hill  60. 
Then^the  infantry  movements  slackened,  and  the  artillery  re* 
Bumed  its  perpetual  pounding. 

Early  in  May  the  British  war  office  announced  that  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  troops  had  arrived  in  France  and  taken  over 
a  portion  of  the  front.  On  their  first  day  in  the  trenches  the 
Germans  showed  a  notice  welcoming  the  Australians,  but  soon 
after,  it  was  stated,  they  displayed  another  notice  calling  them 
sons  of  convicts  and  blackguards,  which  naturally  aroused  the 
bitterest  feelings.  The  British  at  this  time  were  holding  nearly 
ninety  miles  of  front  to  300  miles  held  by  the  French.  On  May  1, 
1916,  a  German  attack  was  repulsed  north  of  Loos.  Clouds  of 
poison  were  liberated  from  the  German  lines  north  of  the  Mes- 
sines-Wuiverghem  road.  The  infantry  assault  which  followed  was 
broken  up  by  the  British  artillery  fire.  Equally  fruitless  was  an 
attack  by  bombers  near  Hollandsche  Schuur.  On  the  3d  further 
attacks  fell  on  i;he  British  east  of  Ypres  and  north  of  Albert. 
Little  of  importance  happened  until  May  11,  1916,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  which  day  the  Germans  succeeded  in  capturing  about 
500  yards  af  the  British  lines  northeast  of  Vermelles ;  by  a  night 
counterattack  a  portion  of  the  ground  was  recovered.  On  the 
15th  Germaas  made  a  raid  east  of  Loos;  the  French  rushed 
some  German  trenches  in  the  Somme  Valley  and  gained  a  small 
local  success  in  the  Champagne.  Verdun  was  still — or  rather 
again — ^the  center  of  interest;  elsewhere  events  were  merely 
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marking  tome.  The  situation  was  admirably  described  by  the 
New  Ywrk  "Evening  World"  as  f (rftows :  "On  the  western  battle 
front  it  often  seems  as  if  exposing  g^si^rals  mig^ht  just  as  well 
shake  diee  from  day  to  day  to  see  whidi  side  shatt  shoot  a  few 
score  th<Hisand  of  its  own  men.  The  dead  pile  high  eg,  bat  the 
gains,  one  way  or  another,  remain  pitifully  email.  Lues  h&ai 
but  never  break.  «  .  .  From  a  distance  it  can  seem  umiy  hide- 
ously, inexplicably  futile." 

During  the  first  week  in  June  the  Germans  br<die  into  the 
British  line  at  Hooge,  east  of  Ypres ;  on  the  13th  the  Canadians 
recaptured  the  British  positioDS  lost  southeast  of  Zillebeke;  the 
Germans  retaliated  l^  taking  seme  trmches  west  of  Thiaumont; 
they  also  captured  part  of  tlie  village  of  Fleury,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  there  was  a  terrific  struggle.  The  Frrach  assarted 
that  the  Germans  were  driven  out  of  Fleury.  For  t«i  days  tli^re 
was  miserable  weather,  with  unceasing  rain.  The  ground  was 
sodd^i,  unless  where  countless  shell  holes  full  of  standing  water 
made  it  more  desolate.  For  ten  days  there  was  no  chanee  for 
attach  but  preparations  for  future  eventualities  were  mdiis- 
triously  carried  on.  Fr^ch  and  British  were  getting  ready  for 
their  Somme  drive.  Meaiawhile  the  Germans  had  found  it  nec- 
essary to  withdraw  five  divisions  from  their  reserves  on  the 
Somme  and  send  them  to  V«dun.  They  made  some  attacks  at 
Vimy  with  the  object  of  masking  the  departure  of  these  troops, 
consisting  of  the  First  Bavarian  Corps. 

On  the  Franco-British  side  ihe  scenery  was  carefully  b^mg 
set  in  positi(Hi  prepeiatory  to  ringing  up  the  curtain  for  a  fresh 
act  in  the  great  spectacular  pandemonium.  They  had  taken  a 
leaf  from  Hke  German  book  arid  were  piling  up  a  tremendous 
mass  of  artillery  and  munitions.  Th^  could  not,  and  did  not 
hope  to,  sweep  the  enony  out  <^  the  field.  That  was  forbidden 
by  the  depth,  strength,  and  rail  power  of  the  enemy's  organiza- 
tion in  the  west.  With  masterly  skill  a  weds!s  operations  was 
carried  out  to  harass,  hurt,  and  fluster  the  &tsmy  almg  the  whole 
line — ^to  damage  his  positions  and  expose  th^n  to  assault  an  many 
sectors  without  giving  any  hint  of  the  main  directi^i  of  their 
intended  attack.  The  coming  struggle  was  to  extacid  tiie  Allies' 
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hold  over  the  rolling  plateau,  from  300  to  500  feet  high,  which 
stretches  round  Albert.  Here  the  British  and  French  lines  had 
hitiierto  run  backward,  forming  a  kind  of  deep  bay,  and  it  would 
have  been  an  enormous  advantage  to  carry  them  forward  by  a 
few  miles.  Much  had  already  been  done  to  rectify  the  align- 
ment of  the  most  awkward  curve.  On  the  bend  of  the  Somme  the 
French  had  carried  Curlu,  on  the  road  to  P6ronne.  Above  them 
the  British  troops  had  carried  places  like  Mametz,  Montauban, 
La  Boiselle,  and  Serre.  All  round  we  see  the  preliminaries  of  a 
great  experiment.  Real  experiment  in  the  gigantic  laboratory  of 
modem  war  must  be  elaborate  and  continued.  The  process  must 
be  subject  to  revision  before  there  can  be  any  certainly  that  the 
surest  means  have  been  found.  During  the  months  of  relative 
acquiescence  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  command  the  main  British 
army  had  become  a  magnificent  force  in  equipment  and  ability. 
With  its  reserves  it  had  now  become  one  of  the  four  most  power- 
ful armies  in  existence.  It  had  been  supplied  with  an  artillery 
as  formidable  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  had  yet  been  known, 
even  in  this  conflict  of  stupendous  mechanism.  This  time  British 
fighting  power,  like  the  famous  palette,  was  unmistakably  mixed 
with  brains.  With  brazen-lunged  instruments  the  overture  be- 
gan on  Saturday,  June  24,  1916.  At  7.80  in  the  morning 
the  British  batteries,  giving  voice  along  a  line  of  eighty 
miles,  from  the  Yser  to  the  Somme,  began  to  operate  in 
colossal  unison  against  the  German  front.  That  front  was  over- 
whelmed with  a  deluge  of  explosives.  On  many  stretches  the 
German  entanglements  were  pulverized,  their  foremost  trenches 
beaten  to  rubbish,  and  their  support  positions  reached.  Woods 
and  bushes  that  were  green  before  were  shattered  and  stripped  of 
leaves.  The  remains  of  villages,  chateaux,  and  farms  sank  into 
shapeless  heaps.  Flame  and  smoke  and  fume  marked  out  this 
ravaged  zone  of  death.  The  artillery  of  the  British  was  aided 
by  balloons  which  floated  in  evident  security  over  their  lines; 
the  German  balloons  had  been  driven  down.  Taking  its  range 
and  weight  together,  this  bombardment  was  unparalleled*  It 
went  on,  more  or  less,  by  night  and  day  for  a  week.  Calais  heard 
it;  Amiens  heard  it;  even  Paris  heard  it,  with  particular  joy.  In 
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the  calm  of  the  nights  the  sootheni  hills  and  cliffs  of  Britain 
list^ed  to  the  distant  ron^iag  soar.  Thu  caxmcnade  did  not 
mean  only  demonstratioii  or  even  preiMunaliaa.  It  dM  mndi  kiWing 
in  the  German  trenches.  The  attack  inusi  supported  in  o&er  ways. 
Clouds  of  poiscm  gas  were  repeatedly  let  loose  upon  the  origi- 
nators of  this  new  messenger'  of  deatiL  Superadded  to  gas  and 
diell  was  a  new  form  of  faifantry  attad:.  Except  when  rain  in- 
terrupted, scores  of  British  patrols  and  raiding  parties  went  out 
ev^y  night,  penetrating  the  Gennan  lines  at  many  points^  while 
curtain  fire  was  carried  over  the  enemy's  suppcN^  and  ccDuanu- 
cation  trenches.  In  these  deadly  aoiffles  grenades,  knife,  and 
bayonet  decided  the  issue.  Prisonens  were  brought  back  from 
nearly  every  position  attacked,  so  lliat  the  Britiidb.  knew  the 
name  and  station  of  every  batfcalinn  lying  before  them.  Above 
an,  these  raiding  parties  brought  hack  reports  upon  the  state  of 
the  enemy's  trenches  and  progress  of  the  damage  to  the  whde 
German  front.  Comparatively  sHgfat  losses  were  suffered  by  the 
raiders.  These  harassing  preHminaries  continued  till  Saturday. 
July  1,  1916,  from  which  stage  the  narrative  will  be  continued 
in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTEA    XLV 


BATTLES     OF     THE     SOMME  —  POSITION     OF 

THE     OPPOSING     FORCES 

ON  one  of  the  first  days  in  July,  1916,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  An^o-French  offensive  on  the  Somme,  General  Joffre 
issued  to  the  troops  at  Verdun  the  following  order  of  the  day : 

'^The  plan  matured  in  tiie  councils  of  the  Allies  is  now  being 
put  into  full  execution.  Soldiers  of  Verdun !  it  is  to  your  heroic 
resistance  that  we  owe  it ;  this  it  is  that  has  been  the  indispoi- 
sable  condition  of  success;  this  it  is  upon  which  our  approach- 
ing victories  wiH  depend ;  for  it  has  been  your  resistance  that  has 
brought  about  on  the  entire  European  battle  field  a  situation  out 
of  which  will  come  the  definite  triumph  of  our  cause.'' 
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The  British,  receiving  reenforcements  without  interruption, 
were  from  the  beginning  of  1916  in  a  position  to  lengthen  their 
front  ]3ensibly.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Arras  they  were  able 
to  relieve  an  entire  French  army,  the  tenth.  New  battaUons  and 
new  divisions  arrived  uninterruptedly  from  England  during  the 
spring  and  the  beginning*  of  the  summer  of  1916.  The  French 
on  their  side  had  not  by  any  means  made  full  use  of  their  re- 
serves at  Verdun.  The  longer  the  battle  of  Verdun  continued 
the  more  insistently  does  the  German  press  repeat  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  German  Staff  was  not  so  much  the  taking  of 
Verdun  as  the  obliging  of  the  French  to  use  up  their  reserves 
and  so  became  deprived  of  the  hope  of  ever  again  taking  the 
offensive. 

Thanks  to  the  great  number  of  units  still  available  to  the 
French,  they  were  not  obliged  to  keep  the  divisions  too  long  on 
duty  in  the  Verdun  sector.  They  were  able  to  relieve  them 
rapidly  bfore  they  suffered  very  considerable  losses.  Thus  hav- 
ing at  their  command  the  numerous  British  reserves  that  had  not 
so  far  been  made  use  of,  as  well  as  important  French  forces 
which  the  French  Staff  had  been  wise  enough  to  hold  in  readi- 
ness, it  was  with  these  forces  that  the  allied  commanders  de- 
cided to  undertake  the  offensive  on  the  Somme. 

The  date,  the  place,  the  importance — in  a  word,  all  the  condi- 
tions of  this  general  offensive — ^were  decided  on  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  allied  armies  at  the  war  councils  held  in  Paris 
during  the  spring  of  1916.  The  prime  object  of  the  Allies,  the 
problem  which  they  had  to  solve  before  every  other,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Central  Empires,  and  Germany  above  all,  from  mak- 
ing use  of  their  interior  lines  and  their  means  of  transportation 
to  and  from  their  armies  on  one  front  or  another,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  considerable  forces  wherever  they 
were  attacked  or  wherever  they  wanted  to  attack  themselves. 
During  1915  Germany  was  able  to  play  at  this  game  of  shuttle 
because  her  enemies  had  allowed  her  to  remain  at  relative  rest 
over  considerable  segments  of  her  front.  But  on  the  day  on 
which  the  Allies  determined  to  launch  a  simultaneous  offensive 
this  sort  of  play  became  impossible. 
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It  was  decided  that  Ruaaiadi&aldhe  lii&fisatto  ate^Beriiii  order 
that  ate  might  profit  wi&out  deJay  from:  tiie  dapteted  etrndUma 
of  the  Russian  front  impRuksitly  vmrnMAtd  by  tiie  AMstruns 
when  tiiay  laizmdied  their  offensive  in  the  Ilrentino.  The  date  of 
the  Franco-Britifidi  offensive  was  fixed  for  ti»  beginning  of.  Jidy, 

The  aeetor  this  time  choaen  ior  attadL  1^  the  Allies  was 
slightly  more  to  tiie  aoutlt  thaii  tilie  pomt  choaen  in  May,  1915; 
Tbe  attack  was  to  be  made  ok  a  front  of  about  iariy  kilometen 
going  from  GcBBmecsurt,  whidi  is  situated  exactly  e&  tiie  Doal- 
lens  eleyation;  t&  a.  littie  norttx  of  Chaulnes*  Conjectore  as  to 
the  reasons  for  this  diange  is  easy.  Right:  at  tiie  begmninsp  tlie 
British  lengfchened;  their  lina  conaidaraMy.  Hhey  relieved  ibe 
French  armj'  that  held  the  Arras  sector  and  descended  to  the 
Somme.  For  tiie  i»st,  the  region  in  whidi  tiie  attadc  waa  to  be 
delivered  is  a:  purely  agricultural  regicHi,  very  diSrasenb  fxxno. 
thiut  in  which  the  attack  of  May,  1915,  was?  made^  for  that  is  a 
mining  country.  There  sure  no  laige  vilbgea^  none  of  those  big 
groups  of  houses  offering  to  the  Germaau,.  who  are  so  skillful 
in  organizing  places  of  that  kind  for  (fefense — ^formidaMe  radly- 
ing  points.  The  country  is  nothing  bat  a  vast  stretdi  of  ccm 
and  beet  fields^  The  villages  are  wide  apart,  situatodr  near  the 
water  and  surrounded  by  orchards*  They  look  like  green  banr 
quets  against  the  cultivated  soil.  Tbe  small  streams,,  placid  and 
gentiy  murmuring,  flow  through  dales  that  have  be«r  carved  in 
the  plateaus.  The  rain  water  absorbed  by  the  mud  and  ckaik 
of  the  plateau  makes  its  way  to  the  valleys.  The  valleys  are 
as  moist  as  the  plateau  is  dry,  and  are  filled  with  peat  heiefr  and 
canals  from  the  hortillons  (little  gardens,  half  land,  half  water, 
with  waters  all  around,  where  the  people  of  tbe  marshes  go  in 
boats) .  Two  rivers,  th^  Ancre  and  the  Somme,  flow  throwh 
this  country.  The  iriopes  are  very  gentle.  From  a  height  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  at  tiie  Ancre  they  rise  only  to  174 
yards  over  a  distance  of  six  milesv 

Soirtfa  of  the  Sfxnme  the  country  is*  still  more  level ;  this  is-  the 
plateau  of  Santerre.  The  front  had  bem  fixed  Hkmm  ab»ost  in- 
mediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  when  each  of  the  Ibes 
was  trying  to  envelop  the  other  on  his  wertem  flaafc 
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The  German  front  from  tilie  sea  on  the  north  as  far  as  Roy 
was  held  by  three  armies,  which,  counting  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  were:  the  fourth  army,  commanded  by  Duke  Albai;  of 
Wtirttemberg,  and  comprising  in  front  of  Nieuport  the  Naval 
Corps  which  faces  the  French ;  opposite  the  B^gian  divisions,  a 
brigade  of  Landwehr  and  brigade  of  Ersatz,  forming  the  divi- 
sion of  Von  Basedow  from  St.  George  to  Dixmude ;  then  in  the 
sector  of  Dixmude  the  Fourth  Division  of  Ersatz,  the  Eleventh 
Brigade  of  Landwehr ;  and  at  the  salient  of  Ypres  two  corps,  the 
Twenty-sixth  and  the  Thirteaith,  where,  in  September,  1915,  the 
G^'mans  had  four  army  corps.  At  St.  Eloi  began  the  front 
held  by  the  sixth  German  army,  commanded  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria. 

The  army  comprised,  in  the  spring  of  1916,  the  Tw^ity-thiid 
Army  Corps,  Ihe  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  and  the  Sixtibu  Bavar 
rian  Division  of  Reserve.  A  Germany  army  corps,  the  Seventh 
Corps,  which  was  there  in  April,  1916,  was  transferred  to  the 
eastern  front 

More  to  the  south,  from  La  Base^e  to  Lens,  the  Second  Reserve 
Division  of  the  Guard,  the  Second  Bavarian  Corps,  and  the  Four- 
teenth Corps  were  placed.  To  the  south  of  Lens,  as  far  as  Arras, 
there  were  at  the  end  of  March,  two  corps,  namely,  the  Ninth 
Reserve  Corps  and  the  First  Bavarian  Corps.  This  force  had 
been  sent  to  the  Meuse,  and  in  their  place  without  a  doubt,  were 
brought  oliier  units  to  take  a  rest.  Thus  it  was  between  La 
Bassee  and  Arras  that  during  the  spring  the  principal  accuma*- 
lation  of  German  forces  was  found. 

There,  opposite  the  British,  the  Germans  had  massed  very 
important  forces  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  a  British  offensive^ 

m 

in  case,  as  they  thought  likely,  the  Britiidi  mi^t  want  to  reply 
to  the  German  attack  on  Verdun.  South  of  Arras,  the  left  wing 
of  the  sixth  German  army  was  composed,  in  April,  of  the  First 
Bavarian  Reserve  Division^  the  Thirty-eighth  Landwehr,  and  the 
llllh  Division.  Near  Mouchy-au-Bois  began  in  April  the  line 
held  by  the  second  German  army.  The  army  was  composed 
of  the  Fifty-second  Division,  the  Fourteenth  Reserve  Corps,  the 
Sixth  Corps,  and  the  Tenth  Bavarian  Division. 
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FinaDy  there  were  in  April,  recuperatinff  behind  the  fourth 
army  and  the  sixth  army,  aeertain  number  of  Geignan  diviaions : 
the  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  south  of  Bruges,  the  Fifty-third 
and  the  Hundred  and  Tw^ilynseyenth  on  the  hySf  the  Fifty- 
fourth  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  and  the  Escaut  at  Gand« 
More  to  the  south  another  group  was  formed  by  the  Twenty- 
seeond  Corps  and  liie  two  divisions  of  the  guard  east  of  Cambrai 

The  front  chosen  for  attack  stretched  from  Gommecourt 
to  the  north  of  Chauhies,  approximatdy  a  distance  of  tw^ity- 
four  miles. 

About  fifteen  miles  were  to  be  held  by  the  British,  the  six 
r^naining  miles  on  the  south  by  the  French.  For  some  time  the 
British  lines  had  extended  to  the  Somme. 

In  view  of  the  contemplated  attack,  the  British  pressing  north- 
ward, idMtndoned  to  a  French  army  corps  the  sector  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Somme,  which  runs  from  Camoy  to  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  kilometers. 

From  the  time  that  the  war  of  movement  had  transformed 
itself  into  a  war  of  trenches  an  event  which  occurred  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  the  probl^n  of  how  to  break 
through  a  front,  became  one  of  capital  importance  for  the 
general  staffs. 

Never  before  in  other  wars  had  thare  arisen  a  difficulty  so 
serious.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  war,  as  it 
is  now  waged,  armies  have  ceased  to  have  any  flank* 

In  the  present  war  the  trench  lines  stretch  continuously  from 
the  sea  to  the  frontiers  of  neutral  countries,  absolutely  barring 
all  hope  of  one  adversary  turning  the  flank  of  another.  Thus  the 
obstacle  could  not  be  turned ;  it  had  to  be  attacked  from  the  front 
and  broken. 

How  could  this  breaking  of  lines  be  effected?  Two  solutions 
of  the  problem  appeared  possible.  The  first  consisted  in  carry- 
ing at  a  single  stroke,  following  on  waves  of  assault  incessantly 
renewed,  the  whole  series  of  hostile  positions,  the  first,  second, 
and  third  lines,  if  such  there  were,  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  open 
where  there  was  room  for  maneuvering,  and  where  even  the 
cavalry  might  be  able  to  take  part. 
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This  solution^  while  attractive  in  theory,  encounters  in  prac* 
tice  formidable  and  even  insurmountaUe  difficulties.  Waves  of 
assault,  no  matter  how  carefully  prepared,  would  never  succeed 
in  giving  sufficient  intensity  to  the  attack.  The  effort  at  carry- 
ing both  the  first  and  the  second  lines  of  the  enemy  would  ex- 
haust the  energy  of  the  attacking  side.  By  the  time  the  assail- 
ants arrived  at  the  third  line,  assuming  such  a  possibility,  the 
units  would  become  entangled  one  with  another,  and  the  connec- 
tion between  the  attacking  columns  and  their  rear  would  nearly 
always  be  brokoi.  In  such  a  disordered  condition  of  affairs  the 
troops  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  hand.  The  slightest  obstacle, 
the  fire  of  a  few  mitrailleuses,  would  suffice  to  bring  them  to  a 
stop.  Above  all,  and  here  is  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  artillery 
would  not  be  able  to  give  sufficient  support  to  the  infantry  col- 
umns that  were  thrown  forward.  If  the  advance  was  very 
rapid,  say  over  two,  three,  or  four  miles,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  artillery  forward.  The  new  order  of  artillery  could 
not  be  moved  with  the  requisite  speed ;  in  short,  at  the  moment 
when  the  infantry,  having  made  the  greatest  possible  effort, 
was  exhausted  and  out  of  breath,  and  was  in  the  direst  need  of 
the  support  of  the  artillery,  it  would  be  just  at  that  moment 
that  the  support  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

The  other  solution  of  the  problem  consists  in  an  advance  that 
is  slow  and  methodical.  A  limited  and  well-defined  objective 
is  put  before  the  attacking  columns.  This  objective  attained, 
the  columns  stay  where  they  are  and  fortify  the  conquered  posi- 
tions. The  artillery  comes  forward  if  it  can  find  a  place,  and 
proceeds  with  all  desirable  care  to  deliver  a  new  bombardment. 
When  the  bombardment  has  shown  itself  sufficiently  effective 
the  infantry  is  launched  forward  again  to  the  attack,  conquering 
the  second  line,  and  so  with  the  others.  This  time  it  would  not  be 
a  matter  of  a  violent  crumpling  up  of  the  opposing  front  or  of  a 
sudden  breach,  but  of  a  continuous  pressure  directed  against 
the  hostile  positions,  and  little  by  little  forcing  them  to  yield. 

It  was  this  second  method  brought  to  perfection  and  employed 
over  a  sufficiently  large  segment  that  was  adopted  by  the  Franco- 
British  troops  for  their  offensive  on  the  Somme. 
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IJDi  preparatian  for  the  offensive  cat  the  Somme  the  rear  of 
the  armias  that  had  to  aigage  in  it  wn  transformed  into  a 
huge  industrial  ptaat  wh«ro  work  was-  carried  out  on  the  broad- 
est scale.  Old  roads  were  repaazed  and  ii€w  ones  laid,  while 
railways  with  both  the  erdhnary  and  narrow  gauge  weace  con- 
structed. The  quarries,  wese  opened  and  worked  to  soppi^*  foun- 
dations for  the  roads  and  railways. 

It  was  essential  to  prevent  the  G^mans  from,  seeing  Hhe  prep^ 
aratiens  that  were  going^  forward.  It  was  necessary  in  some 
sort  of  way  to  blind  the  enemy — ^to  put  out  his  eyes^  as  it  were. 
The  eyes  of  a  hostile  army  are  his  aeroplanes  and  his  captive 
baUoons.  Thanks  to  the  valor  of  the  French  and  British  aviators 
the  6^*man  flyers  were  literally  prohibited  irom  crossing  Ihe 
^aemy  lines  dunng  all  that  time,  bt  five  days  fifteai  of  the 
German  aerofplaDes  were  brought  to  the  ground.  Few  Gennan 
ballomis  attempted  to  take  to  the  air. 

The  preliminary  bombardment  began  on  June  25,  1916.  The 
intention  was  that  it  should  last  five  days,  but  bad  weather  hav- 
ing postponed  the  attack,  it  lasted  seven  days,  up  to  July  1,  1916. 
On  their  entire  front  the  British  bombarded  the  German  lines 
with  unprecedented  violence. 

The  Germans  were  thus  able  to  appreciate  what  the  British 
had  done  in  Hie  way  of  big  shells  and  guns;  and  yet  this  was 
only  the  beginning. 

On  the  French  side  the  huge  pieces  of  artillery  brought  up 
by  rail  played  an  important  part  in  the  artillery  prepsasaAioa. 

Daring  the  period  of  the  entire  bombardment  the  French  and 
British  aviators,  by  means  of  direct  observation  and  by  photo- 
graphs, rendered  full  and  detailed  reports  of  ihe  resnlto  obtained 
by  the  fire.  The  Frendi  and  British  General  Staffs  thus  followed 
from  day  to  day,  and  even  fnxn  hour  to  hour,  the  progress  made 
in  ihe  destruction  of  the  German  trendies  and  shelters. 

While  this  terrible  bombardment  was  proceedings  the  British 
were  making  a  series  of  attacks  and  intrepid  raids  into  the 
German  trenches.  The  British  communique  during  the  last  days 
of  June  all  make  reference  to  tiiem.  Thus  the  communiqa^  of 
June  28,.  1916,  aays: 
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''A  particularly  successful  raid  wtis  carried  out  by  the  High- 
land Light  Infantry  near  the  Vermelles-La  Bassee  road,  when 
forty-six  prisoners  and  two  machine  guns  were  captured/' 

The  Communique  of  June  29,  1916,  says: 

"During  the  past  twenty-four  hours  a  large  number  of  our 
reconnoitering  and  raiding  parties  entered  the  enemy's  tr^iches 
at  various  points  along  the  entire  front  of  the  British  army.  AH 
these  ^iterprises  were  successful  in  achieving  their  objects,  in- 
flicting heavy  casualties  on  the  Germans  and  capturing  prisoners 
and  warlike  stores. 

''In  several  instances  our  troops  remained  for  a  considerable 
period  in  the  German  lines,  repelling  hostile  counterattacks 
across  the  open.  One  of  these  enterprises  took  place  after  a 
discharge  of  gas,  and  our  troops  on  entering  the  German  trenches 
found  a  considerable  number  of  dead.  Our  casualties  were  in- 
significant," Properly  to  follow  this  great  battle  as  it  unrolls 
it  is  necessary  to  take  separate  account  of  the  operations  <m 
each  of  the  two  sectors. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 


FIGHTING     NORTH     OF     THE     SOMME 

FROM  the  hamlet  of  Vaux,  ruined  by  the  German  artillery,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Somme,  part  of  the  battle  field,  with  the 
configuration  of  a  long  crest,  looks  like  a  foaming  sea  stretching 
away  to  the  horizon. 

Against  the  whitish  yellow  background  the  woods  resolve  into 
dark  spots  and  the  quarries  into  vast  geometric  figures. 

In  the  valley  the  Somme  zigzags  among  the  poplars ;  its  marshy 
bed  is  covered  with  rushes  and  aquatic  plants;  on  the  left  you 
perceive  crumbled  walls  surrounding  an  orchard  the  trees  of 
which  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  German  shells;  it  is  the  mill 
of  Fargny  through  which  the  French  first  line  passes.  Farther 
on  there  was  the  first  German  trench,  at  a  place  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Chapeau-de-Gendarme.  Farther  still,  in  the  valley, 
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there  is  the  viBftge  of  Ciirlu,  entirely  «arrounded  by  gardens  and 
oeciapied  by  the  Bavarians.  Hotre  to  the  east  theve  were  some 
walls,  almost  invisiUe  amonir  the  trees;  this  was  the  villas  of 
Hem.  On  the  horizon  one  could  see  the  church  of  P^mnae  and 
Hbe  cfaarcfa  steeple  of  Clery. 

At  half  past  seven  on  the  momin^r  of  July  1,  1916,  the  foot 
soldiers  dashed  forward  to  Hke  assault  on  tiie  German  trencher. 
They  had  to  carry  utram^  fortified  positionB,  whidi  ike  Ger- 
mans had  been  left  ieisiBre  to  fortify  during  a  period  of  nearly 
twQ  years — two,  iitree,  and  four  lines  of  trenches,  bounded  fay 
deep  ditches,  with  the  woods  and  village  ci  Curlu  ozonized  for 
defense.  But  the  driving  power  of  the  assault  was  naagnifieent. 
By  a  suzgle  dash  forward,  by  one  whoie4iearted  stroke,  the  fore* 
moat  German  works  were  carried*  Mounting  the  ste^  ^seent 
tl&at  goes  by  the  smme  of  the  Chapeau-de-Gendarme,  the  ywmg 
soldiers  of  the  class  of  1916,  who  were  under  fire  for  ibe  firrt 
time,  vmmd  their  handtaearchief s  and  cried :    ''Vive  la  Fraate  V* 

Here  ^&ey  were  among  the  foremost  houses  in  GiirbL  Hie 
village  was  oeenpied  by  ooms>anies  of  Bavarians  who  made  an 
energetic  resistance.  Mitrailleuses,  which  the  bombardment 
was  unable  to  destroy,  appeared  on  the  roofs,  in  the  openings  of 
the  houses,  m  the  environs  of  the  church,  even  in  the  ventholes  of 
the  cellars. 

The  attacking  columns,  in  conformity  with  the  orders  they 
had  received,  stopped  immediately.  The  soldiers  crouched  on 
their  stomachs,  and  the  French  artillery  recommenced  a  terrible 
bombardaient  of  tiie  village,  which  had  not  yet  received  its  full 
quota  of  sheUs.  Every  batt^y  concentrated  a  hellish  fire  en  tiiis 
pofint.  The  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground  and  the  mitrailleuses 
put  out  of  action  within  half  an  hour.  Th^i  the  attack  was  con- 
tinued. This  tune  tiie  Fraich  infantry  took  the  village  of  Curlu 
almost  without  suffering  any  further  loss.  During  the  night  the 
Germans  launched  their  counterattack,  as  the  French  had  ex- 
pected. This  counterattack  failed,  and  the  village  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

Tliere  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses  a  great  number 
of  packages  which  had  be^i  put  together  by  the  Bavarians — 
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pieces  of  furniture,  articles  of  dress,  and  various  other  objects 
pilfered  from  the  various  houses  and  intended  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  pilferers.  The  French  attack  did  not  allow  them  time 
enough  ,to  do  it. 

During  the  three  days  that  followed  the  French  organized  the 
positions  which  they  had  conquered. 

On  July  5,  1916,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  new 
bound  forward.  The  infantry  of  the  same  army  corps  went  for- 
ward to  attack  the  village  of  Hem,  situated  more  to  the  east. 
The  village  and  all  the  neighboring  trenches  were  taken  in  a  few 
hours.  The  French  gained  ground  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
road  to  PSronne.  Toward  midday  the  last  houses  in  Hem  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  were  in  their  power.  At  the  same 
hour  a  French  company  installed  themselves  in  the  quarry  called 
''Spahn,''  at  the  southeast  of  the  village ;  there  they  quietly  had 
their  luncheon. 

Thanks  to  the  soundness  of  the  plans,  the  prudence  of  the 
commanders,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  attack,  the  casualties  antici- 
pated in  the  course  of  this  operation  were  reduced  greatly. 


CHAPTER    XLVIl 

FIGHTING     SOUTH     OF     THE     SOMME 

SOUTH  of  the  river  Somme,  from  the  village  of  Frise  to  oppo- 
site the  village  of  Estrees,  on  a  front  of  almost  ten  kilometers, 
the  attack  was  launched  on  July  1,  1916,  at  9 :80  a.  m.,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  later  than  the  attack  on  the  right  bank. 

Here  it  was  that  a  colonial  corps  delivered  the  assault — a 
corps  that  had  also  particularly  distinguished  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  More  to  the  south  were  the  Bretons.  Both  of  them 
performed  miracles.  As  in  the  northern  sector,  they  attained 
all  their  objectives  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

By  the  evening  of  July  1,  1916,  all  the  foremost  positions  of 
the  Germans,  from  the  environs  of  Frise  to  the  ridges  of  Estrees, 
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were  taken.  The  villages  of  Dompjerre^  Beeqoineoort,  and  Fay 
were  oecoioed  by  tiie  French. 

The  progress  continued  at  the  rate  decided  on.  On  Joiy  2, 
191S»  tiie  French  infantry  attacked  the  village  of  Frise;  by  noon 
the  village  was  taken.  Here  a  battery  of  serventynsevcn  was 
found  stiU  in  good  eonditien.  The  Frendi  continaed  their  prog- 
reas  and  reached  the  bom  of  bmd  northeast  of  the  w^ood  of 
ICereaueourt  The  village  of  Herbecourt,  a  little  more  to  the 
sooth,  was  OMCnpIetely  surrounded,  and  an  hour  later  the  village 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  By  night  the  French 
had  tak^a.  the  whole  ass^nbfatge  of  German  defenses,  linking 
Herbecourt  to  the  village  of  Assevilliers.  During  the  day  of 
July  3, 1916,  there  was  the  same  regular  movement  forward,  the 
same  continuous  advance.  The  French  took  Assevilliers  and 
Flaucourt. 

During  tibe  night  the  cavalry  patrols  advanced  to  the  village 
ot  Barleux,  which  wiks  occupied  by  the  Germans  in  strength. 
A  regiment  of  the  Foreign  Legion  took  Balk^-en-Santerre  on 
the  fourth,  and  more  to  the  south  the  French  took  the  village 
of  Estrees. 

The  ahnofit  matiiematical  regularity  of  tiiis  advance  was  very 
remarkaUe. 

On  the  fifth  the  G^rmims  counterattacked^  failing  conqdetely. 
On  the  ninth  the  advance  forward  continued,  and  the  village  of 
Biaches  was  taken.  On  the  10th  the  French  succeeded  in  reach- 
in  La  Maisonette,  which  marks  the  highest  p(Hnt  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  quite  dcmiinating  the  viUage  of  P^roniie  and  ibe  val- 
1^  of  the  Somme. 

The  German  casualties  had  been  very  great.  At  Biaches  alone 
a  whole  regiment  had  be^i  destroyed.  To  the  south  the  French 
halted  for  a  time  in  the  environs  of  Estrees.  The  troops  that 
occupied  this  point  and  linked  it  to  the  rest  of  12^  French  lines 
had  to  execute  a  very  difficult  maneuver,  requiring  abeohite  sang- 
froid and  great  iddlL  Their  do^  involved  leaving  their  trenches 
and  moving  to  the  east,  tiien  to  wheel  round  and  advance  in  a 
direct  southerly  direction,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  flanking 
attadk  that  might  later  be  attempted  by  tiie  Germans. 
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This  maneuver  was  executed  under  bombardment  and  under 
the  fire  of  the  mitrailleuses  with  a  precision  and  method  that 
were  very  remarkable. 

Thus  in  ten  days  the  French  succeeded  over  a  front  of  fifteen 
kilometers  in  effecting  at  certain  points  an  advance  ten  kilo- 
meters in  depth.  They  succeeded  in  carrying  something  like 
eighty  square  kilometers  of  works  of  every  kind,  trenches,  for- 
tified villages,  quarries  as  strong  as  fortresses,  and  so  on.  They 
took  eighty-five  cannon,  several  of  them  of  great  caliber,  a  hun- 
dred mitrailleuses,  twenty-six  "Minenwerfer,"  and  considerable 
other  material.  They  took  prisoner  235  officers  and  12,000 
men. 

It  might  well  be  said  that  that  was  a  very  splendid  result.  But 
it  was  only  the  first  result. 

The  measured  and  sustained  regularity  of  this  advance,  the 
precision  and  order  of  the  entire  maneuver,  are  deserving  of  a 
more  detailed  description.  Looking  into  what  may  be  called 
its  strategic  mechanism,  it  is  noted  that  south  of  the  Somme 
the  French  line  turned  with  its  left  on  a  pivot  placed  at  its  right 
in  front  of  Estrees. 

The  longer  the  battle  continued  the  more  this  turning  move- 
ment became  accentuated.  On  the  third  the  extreme  left  ad- 
vanced from  Mericourt  to  Buscourt,  the  left  from  Herbecourt  to 
Flaucourt,  which  was  taken ;  the  center  occupied  Assevilliers. 

On  the  4th  the  right,  abandoning  in  its  turn  the  role  of  fixed 
point,  moved  forward  and  took  the  two  villages  of  Estrees  and 
Belloy.  Thus  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  the  Frendh  corps, 
operating  south  of  the  Somme,  constantly  marched  with  the  left 
in  advance. 

After  an  interval  of  repose  the  attack  was  again  taken  up  by 
the  left  wing  on  the  9th  and  carried  before  P6ronne,  Biaches, 
and  La  Maisonette. 

Thus  the  maneuver  which  began  early  in  an  easterly  ^direction 
developed  into  a  movement  toward  the  south.  It  had  as  its  object, 
as  stated  in  the  official  communique,  to  clear  the  interior  of 
the  angle  of  the  Somme  and  to  cover  the  right  of  the  French 
troops  operating  north  of  the  river.    This  delicate  maneuver  in- 
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volved  great  difficulty  and  great  risk,  inasmuch  as  the  French 
right  flank  became  the  target  of  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  south. 
It  will  be  seen,  if  the  map  is  consulted,  that  the  artillery  positions 
south  of  Villiers  direct  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  plateau  of  Flau- 
court  and  near-by  points.  The  French  General  Staff  showed 
sagacity  in  parrjring  this  danger  by  advancing  the  right  at  the 
proper  moment. 

Thus  the  French  attained  the  actual  environs  of  P^ronne. 
P^ronne,  an  old  fortified  city,  standing  in  an  important  strategic 
position,  is  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  angle  made  by  the  Somme 
between  Bray  and  Ham.  It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  road  of 
passage  for  the  armies,  whether  coming  from  the  north  or  the 
south,  that  want  to  cross  the  Somme. 

Bliicher,  while  pursuing  the  French  armies  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  passed  the  river  exactly  at  this  point. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  adversaries  are  astride  of  the  river ; 
the  Allies  face  the  east,  the  Germans  look  toward  the  west. 
Singularly  enough  it  is  the  exact  situation  that  prevailed  in  the 
war  of  1870,  but  with  the  role  reversed.  At  that  time  the  Ger- 
mans were  attacking  P^ronne  as  the  French  are  attacking  it 
now;  they  came,  however,  from  the  direction  of  Amiens,  pre- 
cisely as  the  French  came  on  this  occasion. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  position  of  the 
Germans — ^they  came  from  the  north.  The  army  of  Faidherbe 
had  its  bases  at  Lille  and  Cambrai,  as  has  now  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 


THE     BRITISH     ATTACK 


THE  front  sdected  for  attack  by  the  British,  and  running 
from  Gommecourt  to  the  height  of  Hardecourt,  is  divided  in 
two  by  the  vall^  of  the  Ancre. 

The  attack  was  launched  on  July  1, 1916,  at  7.30.   North  of  the 
Ancre  the  ground  taken  by  the  British  was  partially  taken  from 
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ihem  again.  South  ctf  the  Ancrev  <m  the  other  hand,  as  far  as 
the  region  where  ihegr  were  coeperatins  with  the  Freneh,  tfafiir 
progress  was  oonsiderable. 

The  progress  was,  aboye  all,  eonfcinttoiia.  The  csontiKiiigr  of 
iheir  efforts  and  of  tlieir  advanee  is  the  sagnificaBi  and  moat  re- 
markable feature  of  this  Franc«>>British  offensiyeL 

The  Allies  never  flattered  themselves  that  theirs  would  ha  a 
headlong  rush ;  it  was  their  int^itloii  to  go  f6rward  slowly  but 
surely.  They  determined  liiat  having  started  this  gigantie  con- 
flagration not  to  let  it  go  out,  but  to  see  that  it  spread  fsurther 
and  farther. 

That  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  to  study  tiiia  great  of- 
fensive. It  is  not  possible  to  considv  it  aa  issolated.  It  is  not  a 
whole  in  itself;  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole.  It  is  linked  wi&  the 
battle  of  Verdun,  with  tiie  Ruastan  offensrre^  and  witit  the  Italian 
counteroffensive. 

A  preliminary  r^nark  is  neeessary  regarcBng  liie  attack  so 
brilliantiy  executed  by  Ihe  British* 

The  Germans,  it  is  evident,,  expected  tiiis  attack;  they  took 
every  precaution  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  tibe  attack  launched 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  by  the  French  ratider  surpriaed  and 
upset  then.  Having  proclaimed  to  the  world  tbat  the  hatUe  of 
Verdun  had  used  up  all  the  Frendi  reserves^  that  the  Fresch 
had  as  a  result  no  fresh  division  availaUe,  Hysy  ended  by  takii^ 
their  own  affirmations  seriously.  Having  taken  so  mudi  pains 
to  convince  others,  they  came  to  the  point  of  convincing  them- 
selves that  the  French  were  henceforth  in  no  position  to  attack 
them. 

The  British  line  from  Gommecourt  to  Maricourt  runs  at  first 
to  the  south.  At  the  Frioourt  hdght  it  made  a  brusque  turn  and 
took  an  easterly  direction.  The  village  of  Fricourt  then  marked 
the  apex  of  the  pronounced  salient  that  was  fonaed  at  this  point 
by  the  Ge:man  positions.  More  to  the  nortt,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  two  other  quarters  the  British  Imes  formed  two  slight  safienfes 
in  the  German  front  The  fh*st  was  at  the  heii^  of  Thjepval, 
the  second  at  the  hei^t  of  Villers  la  Boisselle.  W^  chall  see  thai 
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these  three  salients  hold  an  important  place  in  the  conduct  of 
these  conflicts.  , 

The  British,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  make  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  great  salient  of  Fricourt.  They  threw  forward 
their  attacking  columns  on  two  sides.  Fricourt  being  in  its  con- 
tour something  like  a  great  German  nose,  they  pinched  the  nose 
strongly  on  each  nostril  and  ended  by  twisting  it. 

The  first  attack  was  made  in  a  direction  due  north  and  south 
through  the  villages  of  Mametz  and  Montauban.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  whole  labyrinth  of  German  trenches  was  taken.  The 
strongly  fortified  villages  of  Montauban  and  Mametz  were  taken 
by  the  British  troops. 

Another  attack  was  delivered  more  to  the  north  in  a  west  and 
east  direction  upon  La  Boisselle.  The  Germans  here  resisted  des- 
perately; they  were  there  in  considerable  force.  The  British 
nevertheless  made  some  progress. 

The  village  of  Fricourt  was  thus  almost  inclosed,  with  the 
British  troops  crowding  it  on  three  sides.  On  July  2,  1916,  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  La 
Boisselle,  which  was  taken  by  the  British,  was  retaken  by  the 
Germans  and  again  passed  into  British  hands.  More  north  the 
British  made  a  partial  seizure  of  tiie  village  of  Ovillers,  part  of 
which  was  held  by  the  Germans.  South  of  Thiepval  violent  Ger- 
man counterattacks  regained  from  the  British  troops  part  of  the 
ground  which  these  had  won.  The  first  three  days  of  the  battle 
thus  brought  the  British  some  important  gains  taken  altogether. 
They  succeeded  in  taking  part  of  the  German  first  line;  they 
took  by  assault  villages  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  valiant 
troops ;  and  th^  took  prisoners  4,300  men,  and  this  number  was 
yet  to  be  enlarged.  These  first  engagements  had  for  the  British 
still  another  important  result ;  it  gave  to  the  troops  an  absolute 
confidence  in  themselves.  They  showed  that  they  could  meas- 
ure themselves  with  the  best  soldiers  of  the  kaiser  and  beat 
tiiem. 

The  names  of  the  British  battalions  that  early  in  the  conflict 
carried  in  such  brilliant  fashion  the  villages  of  Montauban  and 
of  Mametz  have  been  made  public. 
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The  first  of  these  villages  was  taken  hy  the  Maachester  v^gh- 
ments.  They  advanced  so  rapidly  that  their  comradss  on  4ie  left 
wens  not  able  to  keep  up  the  pace,  with  tbe  teavAt  fhirt^e  Kan- 
chestor  men  were  made  the  targets  of  a  tenhixig  fire  from  viAsa 
and  mitiBilleases. 

Onoe  in  Hie  village,  which  was  then  no  more  th»a  a  heap  of 
ruins,  they  held  their  ground  agalmt  eveiy  coniiteFattadL 

The  Liverpool  regimciits  weie  engaged  not  far  frcnn  those  of 
S[andi«ter.  Th^  fbaght  admirab^  and  raided  several  fines  of 
German  trendies.  Th^  made  800  prisoners. 

The  Royal  Scotch  Fusiliers  wbm  engaged  not  far  away  from 
those  mentioned. 

The  German  garrison  occupjnng  the  villi^  (rf  Fricoort  ^Aat 
surrendered  to  the  British  was  cewnpesed  of  a  battalion  of  the 
186th  regiment  of  infantry,  which  had  arrived  two  days  before 
from  the  Champagne  front  in  the  sector  of  Tahure. 

The  Britirii  treops  operating  on  the  left,  between  Fricourt 
and  La  Boisselle,  were  19ie  contingents  from  York  and  Durham, 
who  bore  themselves  very  well. 

In  taking  the  amall  weed  which  crowns  the  plateau  in  front 
of  Hill  100  these  contingents  greatly  aided  the  envelopmg 
movement. 

During  the  night  of  the  8d  and  4th  tiie  Germuis  deUvered 
violent  counterattacks  and  reconquered  a  part  of  the  village  of 
La  Boisselle. 

The  total  number  of  prisaners  taken  l^^  Hie  Britteh  had  by 
that  time  readied  more  than  5,000. 

During  the  day  of  the  Btii  ^le  British  repubed  several  Gemuoi 
eountensttacka.  They  ftortified  the  ground  already  won. 

The  day  of  the  6th  marked  a  slackening  in  tte  fighting-4t 
was  a  sort  of  entr'acte  in  ttie  great  b«ittle«  These  Intarvals,  these 
entr'actn,  had  been  foreseen  and  desired  by  the  general  staffis  erf 
the  Allies.  They  made  use  of  them  to  improro  the  Ti«w  poaiticflBS, 
and  to  make  new  plans.  They  formed  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
sprii^fs  forward. 

During  the  ni^t  between  the  <Sth  and  the  7th  the  British 
newed  their  attacks  with  extreme  violence. 
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South  of  Thiepval  there  was  a  salient  in  the  German  line 
where  the  Germans  had  organized  a  very  strong  redoubt,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Redoubt  of  Leipzig.  During  the  preceding 
twenty  months  they  had  had  all  the  leisure  necessary  to  fortify 
it  into  great  strength.  The  British  after  a  violent  bombardment 
took  the  redoubt.  More  to  the  south  they  took  the  German 
trenches  on  the  outskirts  of  Ovillers. 

A  furious  battle  was  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  village. 
It  was  on  the  left,  between  La  Boisselle  and  Contalmaison,  that 
the  principal  action  took  place  that  night. 

There  are  west  of  Contalmaison  three  groves:  the  wood  of 
Bailly,  the  wood  of  La  Pointe,  and  the  wood  of  Bouleaux.  The 
wood  of  Bailly,  which  is  situated  more  to  the  south  than  the 
others,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  They  had  therefore  to 
attack  the  wood  of  La  Pointe.  A  little  more  to  the  west  of  this 
there  was  a  labyrinth  of  German  trenches  called  the  Fer-Ji-Cheval, 
or  Horseshoe. 

The  British  attacked  on  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th 
on  the  south  and  north,  where  there  was  reared  a  strong  re- 
doubt. 

The  two  operations  succeeded,  but  they  had  a  singular  result. 
Both  of  the  lateral  attacks  progressed.  In  the  center  the  Ger- 
mans held  their  ground  and  fired  from  two  sides  both  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  Thus  the  night  passed;  it  was  only  in  the  morn- 
ing that,  the  wood  of  La  Pointe  having  been  taken  in  a  separate 
action,  the  last  German  defenders  of  the  Fer-Jt-Cheval  found 
themselves  surrounded  and  obliged  to  surrender.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  the  British  began  to  bombard  Contalmaison  and  also 
the  wood  of  Mametz  a  little  more  to  their  right.  The  fire  of  the 
artillery  began  at  seven  o'clock.  It  was  a  gloomy  day;  clouds 
covered  the  skies.  Whirlwinds  of  smoke  rose  from  the  points 
which  were  being  bombarded.  According  to  witnesses,  it  was  the 
most  terrible  bombardment  of  the  battle.  The  Germans  replied 
with  a  violent  fire  on  their  old  trenches :  the  Fritz  trench  and  the 
Danzig  alley. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  British  artillery  Iragthened  its  fire :  the 
moment  for  the  attack  had  come. 
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The  infantry  advanced  on  Contalmaison  and  on  tbe  right  from 
two  sides  of  the  wood.  Behind  them  the  barrage  fire  of  the 
Germans  beating  time  methodically  entirely  hid  from  view  the 
attacking  colmnns. 

That  has  been  indeed  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  the  present 
manner  of  waging  war.  The  columns  once  thrown  forward 
are  in  a  way  cut  off  from  the  other  troops  by  the  barrage  fire  of 
the  en^ny.  They  move  and  fight  almost  without  communication 
with  their  rear.  Nothing  is  known  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
quarter  where  they  are  fighting ;  one  needs  must  wait  till  the  end 
of  the  action  to  know  what  is  the  result. 

The  British  reached  the  roll  of  ground  in  front  of  the  wood. 
At  ten  o'clock  they  were  in  the  wood;  at  noon  part  of  Contal- 
maison was  taken.  Between  the  wood  of  Mametz  and  Contal- 
maison there  occurred  a  dramatic  incident.  Just  before  the 
bombardment  began  the  German  commander  threw  forward  five 
battalions  of  the  Third  Reserve  Division  of  the  guard.  They  ad- 
vanced toward  the  British  lines  in  the  exact  direction  in  which 
an  hour  later  the  British  infantry  was  inversely  to  advance. 
They  were  about  halfway  down  the  road  showing  in  the  twilight 
of  a  gray  morning  when  suddenly  the  British  bombardment 
broke  forth. 

The  spectacle  was^  affrighting.  The  German  columns  were 
literally  cut  to  pieces  by  shells.  One  battalion  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  annihilated.  To  escape  the  dreadful  fire  the  Germans 
threw  themselves  desperately  forward.  It  was  in  its  way  a 
flight  in  the  direction  of  the  en^ny.  The  remnants  of  the  troops 
thus  clashed  with  the  British  infantry  and  surrendered. 

The  German  prisoners  of  Contalmaison  were  very  much 
astonished  to  learn  that  they  had  had  to  do  with  the  new  armies 
of  Kitchener.  They  never  believed  that  troops  so  newly  recruited 
would  be  able  to  fight  so  well.  Their  ofiicers  had  told  them  that 
they  had  in  front  of  them  the  British  guards  themselves. 

That  day  was  for  the  rest  filled  with  incidents.  At  noon  the 
galiiering  clouds  broke  and  a  torrential  rain,  a  real  tropical 
storm,  burst  over  the  battle  field.  It  kept  on  raining  during  the 
whole  afternoon. 
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The  inllag^  of  ContalaMuaHft  pmBMObMl  eoondorable  difflciities 
te  fhoBe  attaekin^  it.  from  the  euab  sddc;  the-  attadc  mm  im- 
pHBiUe  in  tbe  face  of  a  fiamidaUe  radtaobt  of  Hat  G&asam  eaBBi 
the  Quadrilateral.  On  the  east  side  the  ground  wm  m  tile  tem 
atsk^^ki0pmg\mDJ^amegt)3^esjmea^  Thegmmd 

was<  divided  Iqr  oi%  twa  dJteheB  aLong  iviiich  it  wma  impoSiiUe 
tQi  Aebottsk.  The  Geniun  artiilerjr  stetioBed  «t  Pognira  p]fAi>- 
ited  appsoftck  f  roft  tiie  s«ikUl  a^  The  proMcm^  as  mar  be  seen, 
was  a  diifficnlt  cme. 

* 

Tl^  Britiah  attadoed  fer  the  first  time  alonsr  tiic^  southwest, 
using  two  trenches,  one  of  which,  was  called  ''SheltBr  ASbe^J*  The 
leader  of  this  attadc  was  a  fairave  officer  who^  had  gamed  tiiie 
Victeria  Grofls-  at  Gallipoli. 

The  thiree  Britidt  eompansea^  or  at  least  wiiat  remained  <rf 
thenir  arriTed  ia  the  viJlace  and  eeeupied  a  IMrd  of  it.  Bat  un?- 
fortunaitely  it  was  at  that  memeat  tiiat  the  rain  be^SB  to  fail  in 
bueketfuls.  The  trench  to  whidi  tiie  Baritishi  had  anzved, 
already  half  lUled  wtth  dead  and  weundbd,  became  inriamtly  fitted 
witk  watw;  It  was  like  a  veritable  torrent.  ReenjEortements 
attenpted  still  to*  ge  forwml  tfareuch  the  trendi,  but  ihtt  thinir 
was  impoasjlde.  Nif^t  same  and  the  rain  continued  In  the 
darkness  the  Germans  ^tried  to  envelop  the  British,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  a  very  small  numbar  of  men*  This  handful  of 
British  aoldi^s  then  retired  in  (oed  order  toward  the  sovHiefn 
extremily  of  the  village,  where  th^  stood  tiieir  ^rouauL 

They  had  presence  of  mind  oiough  to  take  witk  tiiem  ab^it 
seventy  German  prisoners  who  had  f  aUsn  inta  theiir  handsi.  Thi^ 
also  took  a  small  body  e£  ^itieh  soldiers  whO'  had'  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  Germans  two>  or  liiree  days  bef <Mre  sad  ponied 
by  them  in  at  shelter  in  the  viUage.  These  BiitiBk  stMiesa 
delivered  I9  their  comrades  belong  to  Hie  Nbrtluinbepland  Fosii* 
ier&  It  is  hard  to  explain  why  Hie  Gevmane  had  net  taken  tiian 
away  previou£dy.  Probab^  th^^  bad  not  the  time;  The  German 
priscmers  made  that  day  ^1  deehused  that  tiie  kaiser  had  visited 
tiieir  front  two  days  befoope.  The  rain  fell  daring  i^  nif^  The 
British  orgaaiaed  their  pesations  on  liie  ontslnrto  ei  Contal- 
maison  and  on  the  ridges  of  the  Mametz  Wood. 
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The  King  of  EnifiwBsd  addrassed  to  the  oommaiider  in  diief  of 
the  Briljsh  forces  in  Fcanee,  Sir  Douglas  Haig;  tha  following 
measage: 

'Tleaae  conv^  to  the  army  under  your  conunand  my  sino^e 
eangratulations  on  the  raault  achieved  in.  the  recent  fighting.  I 
am  proud  of  my  troops ;  none  could  have  fought  more  bravely/' 

In  the  left  British  sector  the  struggle  continued  in  Hhe  village 
of  Ovillers,  where  the  British  progressed.  It  was  particularly 
violent  in  the  rig^  sector,  where  tiie  French  and  tibe  British 
were  cooperating.  The  allied  troop»  fought  as  comrades,  the  sol* 
diers  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  cordially  shook  hands* 

The  British  General  Staff  intimated  to  the  French  General  Staff 
on  the  7th  that  in  the  morning  they  would  make  an  attack  on 
liie  Trdmes  Wood.  The  general  commanding  the  French  division 
woildng  with  them  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  acddieriy  com* 
radeship  to  march  to  batde  at  the  same  tima  On  July  8  at  9  :S0 
the  men  left  their  tranches  aid  in  less  than  forty  minutes 
they  reached  and* passed  the  village  of  Hardecourt,  by  the  woods. 
Here  tfa^  repulsed  two  German  counterattacks  which  came  from 
the  direction  of  Maurepas.  During  this  time  the  British  were 
not  inactive.  T9iey  issued  from  the  B^rhaf ay  Wood  and  seizsed 
a  line  of  German  trendies  in  the  Trdmes  Wood.  Here  they  took 
ISO  prisoners  and  several  mitrailleuses. 

The  Germans  launched  a  massed  counterattack  with  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  back  the  positions  th^  had  losU  This  counter- 
attack came  under  the  fire  of  the  heavy  British  cannon  and 
FT0Dch  75's;  it  was  checked  with  considerable  losses  to  the  at- 
tacktng  party.  The  British  continued  to  hold  two-thirds  of  the 
Trdmes  Wood; 

Tbie  action,  wiiich  was  lively  while  it  lasted,  gave  to  the 
allied  troops  on  their  northeast  salient  two  exodlent  points  of 
support,  the  last  being  the  very  important  point  of  Combles, 
which  commands  the  lateral  oonununicatioas  of  the  Germans 
between  P&X)nne  and  Bapaume. 

From  all  this  we  can  sea  the  fortunate  charactw  of  this  ad- 
vance by  sneoeasive  bounds  forward,  of  marching  over  so  much 
ground  at  a  time.  The  progress  made  by  the  Anglo-French  in 
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the  course  of  the  battle  brought  them  to  lines  flanked  and  sup- 
ported by  tiie  new  French  positions  of  Sormont  and  Barleux. 
The  Germans  who  resisted  in  front  of  Combles  were  thus  made 
the  targets  of  a  flanking  fire  from  the  batteries  of  Flaucourt  It 
was  thus  seen  that  each  of  the  sectors  newly  conquered  rendered 
valuable  support  to  the  others.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  ma- 
neuver better  coordinated.  Every  one  of  the  actions  in  their 
detail  contributed  to  the  result  in  its  sum  total. 

If  a  map  of  the  wood  of  Trones,  which  was  seized  by  the 
British,  is  consulted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wood  is  situated  in 
the  salient  of  the  new  British  positions.  In  a  way  it  marks  the 
apex  of  the  angle  made  by  the  new  lines. 

The  wood  of  Trones  "Was  a  thorn  in  the  German  flesh,  and 
violent  counterattacks  were  to  be  expected  from  them.  These 
counterattacks  came  in  due  time.  They  were  delivered  with 
extraordinary  persistence  and  fury.  The  Germans  did  not  stop 
at  any  sacrifice.  They  performed  the  impossible  in  endeavoring 
to  reconquer  at  any  cost  this  important  position. 

During  the  days  of  the  9th  and  the- 10th  a  violent  conflict  was 
waged  around  the  Tr6nes  Wood. 

This  wood  is  triangular  in  form  and  about  1,400  meters  in 
length,  running  from  north  to  south.  Its  south  side  is  about  400 
meters.  The  Germans  directed  against  it  a  violent  bombardment 
with  shells  of  every  caliber. 

On  July  9th  at  eight  o'clock  they  launched  desperate  counter- 
attacks directed  from  the  east  to  the  southeast.  The  first  failed ; 
the  second  succeeded  in  landing  them  in  a  south  part  of  the 
wood,  but  they  were  ultimately  repulsed  with  great  loss.  During 
the  night  there  was  a  new  German  attack,  which  was  broken 
down  by  the  British  fire.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  a 
sixth  attack  enabled  the  Germans  to  penetrate  the  wood  of 
Trones  at  the  cost  of  serious  losses. 

The  conquest  of  the  wood  by  the  Germans  was  of  short  dura* 
tion.  In  the  morning,  following  on  some  bitter  fighting,  the 
British  retook  nearly  tiie  whole  of  it. 

The  British  army  achieved  another  success  almost  as  bril- 
liant During  the  nigbt  between  the  10th  and  the  11th,  following 
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<m  a  viotent  bomhardment,  the  British  took  Contalmaison  by 
MiauM;  capturincr  1B9  prisonera,  inrhidmg  a  commaiKfor  of  a 
battalicBL  A  Gerawn  counterattack  was  repaised  and  the  whole 
village  remained  in  the  hands  6f  the.  British. 

This  last  exploit  put  an  end  to  what  mi^  be  called  the  first 
phase  ef  the  battle.  In  his  cantmaniqij^  of  Hhta  evening  of  the 
11th  the  commander  in  diief  of  the  BadtiA  forces,  Sir  Deoglas 
Haig,  was  in  a  positiosi  to  balance  tlie  account  of  tiiis  carious 
operation.  He  said : 

''After  ten  days  and  nights  of  continuous  fighting  our  troops 
have  compfeted  the  methodical  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  ene- 
my's first  system  of  defense  on  a  front  of  14,000  yards. 

'"Hiis  system  of  defense  consisted  of  nnmeroim  and  esntlnu- 
one  lines  of  fire  trenches,  support  trenches,  and  reserve  trenches 
^slending  to  various  depths  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  yards,  and 
indttded  five  strong^  fortified  villages,  numerous  heaviiy  wued 
and  entrenched  woods,  and  a  large  jmatoear  of  inameauieiy  stroi^ 
redoubts. 

'The  capture  of  each  of  these  trenches  represented  an  opera- 
tion of  some  importance*  and  the  whde  of  ibem  are  smt  in  our 
hands.^ 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  rose  to  7^500. 

The  Frendi  braops,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  intention  of 
remaining  at  rest.  They  also  closed  this  first  phase  by  new 
and  brilliant  successes  that  increased  aad  rounded  oat  thrar 
akeady  oonsideral:^  gains. 

SouilL  of  the  Somme*  in  the  angle  made  Iv  iii^e  river,  ibe 
French  advanced  in  front  of  P6ronne,  taking  daring  lAie  day 
of  the  Iftth  a  small  fort,  where  the  Germans  obstinately  beM 
their  ground  and  yrbere  O^sy  were  in  a  position  to  cause  our 
troops  rather  heavy  losses.  The  village  of  Biaches  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  French  during  Ihe  day  of  iiie  91ii.  In  front  of  l^e 
village  there  was  a  small  fort  surrounded  by  a  network  of  iron 
wire  concealed  among  the  oats  and  plants  and  still  left  intact 
despite  the  fire  of  the  artillery.  For  a  space  of  twen^-fsor  hours 
two  Froneh  eompanies  eneircled  it;  ewry  attadc  was  repulsed 
and  cost  the  Freacdi  serious  losses. 
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The  fort  was  finally  carried  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  bravery 
by  a  captain  commanding  a  battalion.  This  captain  is  the  son 
of  a  French  general.  In  a  letter  to  his  fatiiier  he  himself  gives 
the  details  of  this  brilliant  operation : 

"I  resolved  to  take  the  fort/'  he  wrote,  "having  done  nothing 
up  to  that  time.  I  took  with  me  a  scout  and  two  cyclists  belonging 
to  the  battalion.  On  the  way  we  met  a  herald,  a  corporal,  then 
a  sergeant  and  two  men  as  well  as  a  sublieutenant  of  the  10th 
company.  We  were  nine  in  all.  We  crawled  for  a  long  time 
on  our  stomachs  through  the  oats  until  we  came  to  an  opening 
in  the  network.  At  a  given  moment  the  sergeant,  the  sublieu- 
tenant and  myself  dashed  into  the  fort.  The  sergeant  and  liie 
sublieutenant  threw  grenades.  I  fired  several  revolver  shots, 
shouting:  'Forward,  with  the  bayonet!'  The  six  otiiers  remained 
in  the  rear  to  protect  our  retreat  in  case  of  failure.  We  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  the  boches,  imagining  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  force,  surrendered  and  prepared  to  leave  with- 
out arms. 

"I  expected  to  find  about  fifty  men.  There  were  114,  with  two 
ofiicers  and  five  subofficers.  I  feared  for  a  moment  in  seeing 
so  many  that  they  might  change  their  minds  and  might  fall 
on  us. 

"So  I  fired  my  last  three  shots,  whereupon  the  boches,  greatly 
frightened,  fell  to  their  knees,  their  arms  in  the  air  and  cried: 
'Eamerade!'  It  was  extraordinary. 

"I  called  the  officers,  who,  believing  that  I  wanted  to  kill  then, 
came  forward,  still  on  their  knees,  up  to  my  feet.  The  six  men 
came  in  and  joined  us  and  we  nine  escorted  the  band  to  the  post 
of  Commander  T.,  accompanied  by  an  avalanche  of  shells  which 
the  boches  sent  among  our  group.  Not  one  of  us  was  hit. 

"The  fort  was  ours :  we  could  breathe. 

"It  was  certainly  the  best  thing  I  did  in  the  war. 

"General  F.  came  up.  He  embraced  me,  sajdng :  Tou  are  a  son 
worthy  of  your  father.  I  am  going  to  propose  you  as  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.' " 

Above  Biaches  the  Somme  winds  round  a  breast  of  land  at  Hill 
76  that  dominates  its  confluence  with  the  Cologne.  This  ground 
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has  two  points  of  support:  La  Maisonette  and  tiie  small  wood 
situated  to  the  north.  TkQr.were  both  taken  by  the  French 
during  the  day  of  the  10th.  The  small  wood  is  just  at  the  mili- 
tary crest  of  the  platcaa  on  the  sidfce  that  looks  towaid  ihe  Sosmne. 
From  there  you  can  see  E^§mme  in  tiue  vsaUey  at  your  feet,  less 
than  a  kilometer  a^wy. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  captured  by  the  French  during 
tiiM  first  pariod  exceeded  ll,Oda 

b  tliat  qpmte*  tibie  first  aad  seooBd  Gcnmn  leas  were  carried 
oomi^etdy.  fa  the  nnrth  and  soath  the  progrew  icts  pot  so  rapid. 
The  irregulars^  of  tbe  xd^rnxBce  ia.  ibia  eoime  ef  aa  ofEensive  is 
o&e  of  the  duoradscratic  traits  of  tiiis  war  of  tremfaea.  It  de- 
pends on  wbat  is  oiaountered  in  the  positions  ottsehsd;  «t  the 
points  ei  least  reristSBse  pfogrcis  is  n»de  isost  ossily. 

The  weather  during  this  first  phase  had  ham  highly  unfa- 
vOTHfate  £rsBii  the  poiBtiif  view  of  the  AUieB.  Fine  ^restber,  with 
a  riqr  cisar,  psimitting  aerial  necoanoissanoe  siid  iadiitatiiig  aew 
alignments  of  artillery,  are  Sfoat  heips  in  eanTiBK  out  an  of- 
foKEve.  In  that  respect  tbeAllies  had  not  a  great  deal  of  luck. 

Lot  Scptcsiber  tte  Jittnck  of  the  Freisch  in  ChanipagRe  was 
gnsfly  iffipoded  hy  storm  and  nam. 

This  tune  OKsdn>  atthos^  right  in  nudsumuner,  the  weathei* 
was  far  f rsm  good  Die  dsy  was  cova^ed  with  clouds.  It  rained 
alDSOst  e^ry  day.  When  the  Britii^  made  their  first  attack  on 
OoDtahnaison  there  was  a  sudden  storm,  which,  as  we  could  see, 
fitted  the  ditches  and  hindered  the  ^orts  of  the  Britidi  to  get 
in  front,  tiius  aHowiog  the  fiermafls  to  retake  the  village,  Ijios^ 
oaiy  flir  a  time. 

Bat  in  spite  of  the  imiaToeable  weather  the  progress  nade 
bgr  the  AUiee  w«b  n«ie  the  kss  censideimUe  and  was  very  en- 
couraging. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX 

THE  SECOND  PHASE  OP  THE  BATTLE- 
GERMAN  COUNTERATTACK — 
THE  FRENCH  ATTACK 

IF  the  new  line  is  studied  on  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ground  wrested  from  the  Germans  by  the  French  troops  con- 
stitutes a  pronounced  salient  in  the  direction  of  P^ronne,  from 
which  the  French  forces  are  only  a  kilometer  distant. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  French  to  continue  their  advance, 
thus  accentuating  still  more  this  salient,  as  long  as  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south  the  lines  held  by  them  and  by  their  allies  had 
not  been  straightened. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  such  a  straightening 
of  line  that  the  efforts  of  the  Anglo-French  forces  were  directed 
during  the  second  phase  of  the  battle. 

The  British,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  do  not  lose  time 
in  preparation.  Hardly  two  days  after  they  had  taken  Contal- 
maison  and  the  Mametz  Wood  they  went  forward  over  the  front 
of  5,000  yards  in  an  assault  on  the  second  German  lines.  It 
was  half  past  three  on  the  morning  of  July  14,  1916,  fhat  this 
attack  took  place  The  14th  of  July  is  the  national  feast  day 
of  France.  On  that  day  a  moving  ceremony  was  being  per- 
formed in  Paris.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  the  members 
of  the  French  Government,  the  military  authorities,  were  tak- 
ing part  in  an  imposing  review,  at  which  there  marched  past 
troops  brought  directly  from  the  front,  among  them  British, 
Russians,  and  Belgians.  The  British  army  determined  to  cele- 
brate the  day  in  its  own  way. 

The  first  attack  on  the  German  lines,  made  on  July  1,  1916, 
was  directed  f rcHn  two  sides  at  a  time,  from  the  west  to  the  east 
as  far  as  Fricourt  and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Contalmaison.  This  time  the  attack  was  made  solely  from 
the  north  to  the  soutii,  exactly  from  La  Boisselle  to  the  wood 
of  Trones,  which  the  British  had  conquered,  but  where  a  number 
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of  Gwmanft  still;  held  their  ground.  The  task  btf  op»  tiie^  Ebriiisk 
General^  Staff  was  to  take  all  the  senond  GdnnaB»  Ibiea  and  pais 
tiralM^y  to^  plaivt  their  mem  on^  the^creetr  of  the  heights  that  Itsy  on 
the  hMison.  And  here  i»  a  peink  that  is'  important  and  wovtihgc 
9f  especial  notft  FVom  tke  first  day  of  their  attadt  the  Briti£^ 
had  coBstantljr  to  make  their  vkslj  uphflL  M  thiis  territory  i» 
stvdied  1^  means  of  a  military  map,,  it  -mVb  be  seen  that  tiie 
land  risea  co»fcinu0as]9r  from  tiieTaltesr  of'tixe^  Aaeve  u»  the  direc- 
tion of  the  northeast.  The  small  viHase*  of  Albert;  whi^  is^  ite 
the  valliq^  is  a*  Ridge  109:  At  tiieeast^of  theviflbgeoffMamate 
there  ii»  a  ridge  of  t2S  meters ;  the  village  of  Conitahnaison  is 
at  124  meters.  Toward  the  northeast  the  heights  coskimie  to 
rise;  near  Ba»»tift-le-6]fai«l  there  is  Ridge  t44i,  the  riHage 
of  Longneval  is  at  Bid^e  154  The  ridge  tluis  ascewlB  until  a 
little  north  of  Posnires^  at  tiie  height  of  the  village  of  Maaftin^ 
puich. 

It  pasaes:  fagr  the  weed!  of  Foureaox;  calledi  hgt  tibe  British  the 
High.  Wood;*  1^  point  there  is  tiie  highest  im  that  pavt  of  Hke 
oomtrsr.  A  littte-  b^^end  begins,  the  deseent  iir  the  direction  of 
Bapaumai.  It  was^  tifite^eve  eKtremelgr  impovtant  f&r  the  Baritish 
to  reach  that  line  of  Iteights  ttom  wbidi  Idte^r  cevld  obtain  an 
excellent*  vieir  andi  whii^  had  mangr  vahiaMe  points  fipom.  which 
tihe  artiltesr  eendd  cover  tite  countrjr  on  the  otiier  side. 

The  heair  flbosd  for  tie  attads  waa  hatf  past-  three  in  ihe 
monxaai^ — an^  henr  that  vrwaidr  at  tilia  seaseia  of  tile  year^  be 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  dbwm  Vt  wa»  an  hear  whkh  lAe 
Germans,  durisig  the  first  part  of^  the  war,  frequeoH^  chose 
for  their  attacks.  In  making  their  assault  when  it  waa  still 
nij^  the  'BasititiL  oeapted)  on  escapittg^the  banrage  ftre  and^  still 
moxe:  the  ftre  e<  the  miteailleiisee^  which  might  her^e  been  de- 
streped; 

The  siBB^lefiict  that  tiwsr  eheee  thiahomr  waa  itadfeatflve  of  the 
faitk  Ibe  Bvttisdji  generals  hadr  in  their  seUfersi  Fbr  these  at- 
tacks during  the  night  (as  all  military  men  wait  ImewX  alfew 
ef  ant  esafit  test  of  the  warlike  <]^alitie&  of  a  badjr  of  menrtheir 
cdttsion^  their  discipline,  and  their  coolness. 

If  thse  sddiievs.  are  not  absolutely  reliable  and<  Atll'  of  spiril^ 
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if  they  are  not  perfectly  under  the  hands  of  their  commanders, 
they  could  easily  fall  into  disorder  and  even  into  a  panic 

That  day  of  the  14th  was  marked  by  a  brilliant  success  on  the 
part  of  the  British.  They  accomplished  what  they  wanted,  and 
in  the  way  they  wanted  it  accomplished.  The  second  German 
lines  were  all  carried  by  one  great  stroke.  The  British  took 
three  villages:  Longueval,  Bazentin-le-Grand,  and  Bazentin-le- 
Petit.  They  took  in  addition  the  two  woods  of  Bazentin.  Th^ 
drove  the  Germans,  who  still  resisted,  into  the  Tromes  Wood. 
Beyond  the  village  of  Longueval  there  is  a  wood  moderate  in 
extent  called  the  Delville  Wood.  The  British  took  it  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  north.  Moreover,  their  fore- 
most detachments  pushed  as  far  as  the  Foureaux  Wood.  The 
British  troops  remained  there  for  some  time,  but  the  British 
General  Staff,  thinking  they  were  a  little  too  far  ahead,  too  much 
in  the  air  as  it  were,  decided  to  bring  them  back  again. 

The  artillery  preparation  was  made  during  the  preceding  day 
and  during  the  night.  It  seemed  to  be  very  effective.  None  of 
the  British  soldiers  had  to  stop.  The  two  woods  of  Baz^itin, 
which  they  took,  had  been  well  organized  for  defense  by  the 
Germans,  who,  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
had  all  the  leisure  requisite  for  perfecting  their  defenses.  The 
British  took  2,000  prisoners,  and  of  these  two  were  colonels,  one 
a  commander  of  a  regiment  of  a  third  division  of  the  guard,  and 
the  other  commander  of  the  Ninety-first  Bavarian  Regiment. 
This  latter  one  was  discovered  by  the  British  at  the  bottom  of 
his  dugout.  It  was  an  elaborate  dugout,  having  two  different 
stories. 

On  this  colonel  was  found  an  order  enjoining  his  second  in 
command  personally  to  see  to  the  solidity  of  the  lines  and  to 
the  regular  arrival  of  reenforcements  while  he  took  his  place  in 
tiie  wood  with  the  intention  of  defending  it  to  the  last 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  was  thus  in- 
creased to  about  10,000. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  episodes  of  the  day  was  the  bril- 
liant cavalry  charge  made  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons.  T^ese 
British  dragoons,  during  the  afternoon,  approached  the  Four- 
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neaux  wood  on  the  left  of  the  British  troops  that  attacked  Lon« 
gueval.  They  courageously  charged  a  German  company  in  a 
wheat  field,  cutting  down  the  enemy,  and  taking  tiiirty-four  pris- 
oners.  This  was  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  the  Mame 
that  the  British  had  any  opportunity  of  ^igaging  the  enemy 
on  horseback.  During  the  French  offensive  in  the  Champagne, 
in  September,  1915,  two  French  squadrons  also  had  a  chance  of 
charging  the  Germans. 

North  of  the  sector,  the  British  troops  penetrated  into  the 
outskirts  of  Pozi^res,  a  village  situated  on  the  highway  from 
Albert  to  Bapaume.  On  the  17th  the  British  took  1,500  yards 
more  of  the  German  positions  to  the  northeast  of  Bazentin-le- 
Petit.  They  also  widened  the  breach  to  the  east  of  Longueval 
and  captured  an  important  position  strongly  defended  by  the 
Germans — ihe  Waterlot  Farm. 

In  the  village  of  Ovillers,  the  British  and  the  Germans  fought 
without  any  let-up  from  July  7,  1916.  It  required  no  less  than 
ten  days  for  the  British  to  conquer  the  entire  village  where  the 
Prussian  guard  put  up  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  on  the 
17th  that  the  last  houses  were  taken.  The  British  took  prisoner 
what  remained  of  the  German  force— -two  officers  and  124  sol- 
diers of  the  guard. 

The  gains  made  by  the  British  troops  were  very  considerable ; 
above  all,  the  positions  taken  had  a  great  deal  too  much  im- 
portance for  the  German  General  Staif  not  to  make  a  violent 
counterattack. 

Indeed,  it  meant  for  the  Germans  not  only  a  material,  but, 
what  was  more  important,  a  moral  loss.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  British  troops,  the  new  armies  of 
Kitchener,  measured  themselves  with  the  Germans  in  protracted 
fights,  and  though  the  German  armies  knew  ihe  attack  was  com- 
ing and  had  been  considerably  reenforced,  they  w^re  obliged  to 
yield  them  ground. 

The  Germans  had  mustered  with  all  speed  into  this  sector 
all  the  troops  available  on  the  French  front.  It  was  on  the  18th 
that  they  attempted  to  wrest  from  the  British  positions  that 
had  been  taken  from  them. 
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That  date  of  the  18th  is  worth  noting.  It  is  very  signifi- 
cant. It  was  on  ihe  14th  that  the  British  attacked  and  car- 
ried the  German  second  lines.  The  German  counterattack  did 
not  take  place  until  four  days  later,  and  this  meant  a  consider- 
able delay.  This  delay  was  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Germans,  and  on  the  other  hand  very  favorable  to  the  British, 
who  had  all  this  time  to  improve  their  new  lines,  and  consolidate 
the  positions  that  had  been  taken. 

Every  time  the  Germans  were  able  to  do  so  they  have  rallied 
and  counterattacked  immediately  without  losing  a  day  or  an 
hour;  if  they  did  not  follow  their  practice  this  time,  it  must 
have  been  simply  because  they  were  unable  to  do  so. 

Against  the  large  forces  which  the  British  had  gathered 
together  for  the  purpose  of  their  oifensive,  considerable  re- 
enforcements  were  necessary — and  this  probably  explains  the 
delay. 

The  point  chosen  by  the  Germans  for  their  counterattack  was 
perfectly  indicated  by  the  configuration  of  the  land.  During 
the  first  phase  of  the  battle  the  Germans,  as  we  have  seen,  made 
every  eif ort  to  retake  from  the  British  the  Tr6mes  Wood,  which 
is  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  angle  made  by  the  new  British 
lines.  Now  these  lines  are  removed  farther  to  the  north.  The 
salient,  the  point  of  the  angle,  is  constituted  by  the  Waterlot 
Farm,  the  Delville  Wood,  and  the  village  of  Longueval.  These 
are  the  points  against  which  the  Germans  directed  their  embit-^ 
tered  attack. 

The  Germans  used  at  least  thirteen  battalions  in  this  counter- 
attack. They  led  up  to  it  with  a  violent  bombardment,  throw- 
ing forward  asphyxiating  shells  and  tear-producing  gai^.  A 
desperate  struggle  was  waged  the  night  long.  The  Germans  were 
checked  at  the  Waterlot  Farm,  but  they  retook  a  part  of  the 
Delville  Wood  and  established  a  footing  in  the  houses  north 
of  Longueval. 

On  the  following  day  the  British  came  back  with  energy. 
They  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  which  they 
had  lost  in  the  Delville  Wood  and  at  Longueval.  On  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  20t^,  they  obtained  a  marked  success;  they 
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chased  the  Germans  from  the  Foumeaux  Wood,  which  is,  as 
has  been  noted,  the  highest  pmnt  in  that  part  of  tiie  country. 
During  the  attack  of  the  British  on  the  14th,  the  British  advance 
guards  had  pushed  as  far  as  the  wood,  but  th^  were  not  able 
at  that  tune  to  hold  their  ground  there.  This  time  the  British 
returned  and  took  the  Foumeaux  Wood. 

On  the  23d  the  battle  recommenced  and  it  was  the  British 
who  led  in  the  attack.  They  attacked  over  a  line  f  r(»n  the  village 
of  Pozi^res  as  far  as  Guillemont.  Very  notable  is  this  vigorous 
method  which  the  Britisdi  gave  to  the  battle,  this  persistent  con- 
tinuity of  effort,  this  tenacity  in  the  offensive. 

In  this  battle  of  the  Somme  tiie  initiative  belonged  entirely  to 
the  troops  of  the  Allies.  The  Germans  only  made  a  partial  re- 
sponse, and  that  by  piecemeal.  Their  counterattacks  w^re  skiw 
in  coming  and  nowhere  did  th^  obtain  a  marked  success.  The 
Allies  held  on  to  the  sum  total  of  their  gains*  On  July  23, 1916, 
the  British  territorial  troops  and  the  Australians  assaulted  the 
village  of  Pozieres,  the  fh^st  houses  of  which  tiiey  had  already 
conquered. 

They  retook  from  the  Germans  tiie  entire  viRage  of  Longueval 
and  fought  on  ihe  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Guillemont,  which 
changed  hands  twice. 

It  was  in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  village  of 
Pozi^es  that  the  most  furious  conflicts  took  place. 

The  village  occupies  a  point,  the  strategic  importance  of  which 
is  easily  understood.  Originally  it  constituted  a  point  of  sup- 
port in  the  second  German  line.  This  line  having  been  taken, 
the  Germans  replaced  it  with  another  that  leaned  on  the  west 
upon  ttie  village  of  Pozieres.  It  was  liius  in  a  way  the  key- 
stone of  the  new  German  organization.  The  village  is  built  on 
a  slope  facing  the  southwest.  The  Germans  had  to  climb  the 
height  in  order  to  attack  it.  Right  at  the  top  there  is  a  mill. 
Three  columns  had  been  brought  together  for  this  attack:  on 
the  left  the  London  territorials  had  to  carry  the  western  trenches ; 
in  the  center  the  Australians  had  the  rough  job  of  crossing  the 
village  itself  along  its  whole  lengtti ;  and  finally  another 
body  of  troops  had  to  advance  to  the  east. 
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In  the  night  between  the  22d  and  the  23d,  a  little  after  mid- 
night, the  Australians  made  the  first  attack.  They  carried  the 
two  lines  of  trenches  which  blocked  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage. A  house-to-house  struggle  ensued,  while  the  Australians 
continued  to  go  forward. 

On  the  25th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Australians  had  completely 
passed  through  Pozidres,  shaking  hands  at  the  north  end  with 
the  London  territorials  who  had  attacked  on  the  west,  and  with 
the  troops  on  the  right  who  had  attacked  on  the  east.  The 
entire  village  was  taken.  The  Bavarians  who  defended  it  tried 
to  reply  witih  an  attack  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  situated  400 
meters  to  the  north,  but  they  were  caught  under  a  British 
mitrailleuse  fire  and  were  almost  annihilated. 

The  villages  of  Picardy  constituted  veritable  little  fortresses. 
The  farms  of  which  they  are  composed,  every  one  of  them,  have 
attached  a  big  courtyard  or  an  enclosed  meadow  with  hedges 
and  rows  of  barbed  iron  wire.  Moreover  the  farm  buildings 
have  their  foundations  over  splendid  cellars  cut  in  the  chalk 
and  giving  excellent  shelter.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
carry  one  by  one  the  farms,  Ibe  inclosures,  and  the  cellars.  Each 
village  was  a  sort  of  conglomeration  of  fortresses  standing  side 
by  side.  This  explains  the  slow  character  of  the  advance.  It 
took  the  British  ten  days,  as  we  have  seen,  to  carry  Ovillers. 
,0n  the  other  hand  only  two  days  sufficed  for  the  taking  of 
Pozi6res. 

'  On  July  15  and  17,  1916,  two  German  counterattacks  were 
made  on  the  lines  newly  conquered  by  the  French  at  Biaches 
and  at  La  Maisonette.  The  Germans,  profiting  from  the  storm, 
slid  down  into  the  valley  and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  taking 
the  village  of  Biaches.  The  French  rallied  immediately  and 
drove  the  Germans  from  the  positions  they  had  just  succeeded 
in  occupying. 

On  July  20,  1916,  a  general  attack  was  made  by  the  French. 
It  was  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  attack  made  by  the  British 
on  the  14th.  As  may  be  gathered,  the  two  allies,  each  in  their 
turn,  delivered  powerful  hammer  strokes  against  the  German 
lines,  the  advance  of  the  one  aiding  the  advance  of  the  other. 
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North  of  the  Somme,  over  a  front  of  five  kilometers,  from 
Ridge  139  (800  meters  north  of  Hardecourt)  the  French  carried 
the  first  German  trenches.  They  reached  as  far  as  the  slope 
east  of  the  height  of  Hardecourt  Their  line  passed  the  bound- 
ary of  Maurepas  and  followed  the  highway  from  Maurepas 
to  Feuill^res.  That  would  total  an  advance  of  about  a  kilo- 
meter in  depth.  This  advance  consolidated  the  action  of  the 
British  troops,  who  were  cooperating  with  the  Fraach  troops 
north  of  Hardecourt. 

South  of  the  Somme  the  situation  remained  stationary  from 
July  9,  1916.  The  French  held  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Barleux,  without,  however,  actually  penetrating  into  the  village 
itself. 

From  tiiat  point  their  line  descended  as  far  as  Belloy-en- 
Santerre,  which  was  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Estrees,  which  they  also  held  in  its  entirety.  It  joined 
the  original  front  at  the  ridge  north  of  the  villege  of  Soyecourt» 
which  was  held  by  the  Germans. 

It  was  along  this  front  that  the  French  attack  was  made. 
Over  a  front  of  about  six  kilometers  the  whole  German  first 
position  was  taken.  Ultimately  to  the  south  of  Soyecourt  the 
French  likewise  occupied  the  first  German  position  as  far  as 
the  height  of  Vermandovillers. 

In  the  course  of  these  various  actions  north  and  south  of 
the  Somme  they  captured  2,900  German  prisoners,  of  whom 
thirty  were  officers. 

The  ground  newly  won  by  the  French  on  both  banks  of  the 
Somme  was  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  would 
be  the  old  French  line  from  Hardecourt  to  Soyecourt,  the  top 
being  at  the  village  of  Biaches,  at  the  very  gates  of  P6ronne.  The 
new  French  positions  were  therefore  now  driven  into  the  Ger- 
man lines  in  the  form  of  a  square  rule.  The  second  attack,  whidi 
tiie  French  had  made  on  July  20,  1916,  was  carried  out  at  each 
of  the  two  ends  of  the  base  of  this  triangle.  In  striving  to 
lengthen  this  base  the  French  were  seeking  for  room  and  air. 
They  succeeded  in  their  object  on  both  ades,  at  Hardecourt 
toward  the  north,  and  at  Soyecourt  toward  the  south. 
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Following  on  this  French  attack  of  the  20th,  the  German  coun- 
terattack was  only  a  feeble  one.  They  came  back  with  small 
energy.  On  July  21,  1916,  a  German  battalion  tried  to  debouch 
in  front  of  the  new  French  positions  south  of  Soyecourt,  but  it 
was  checked  by  the  barrage  and  mitrailleuse  fire  before  it  was 
able  to  reach  the  French  trenches.  On  the  24th  the  French  in  a 
minor  operation  took  a  hostile  battery  stationed  south  of  tiie 
village  of  Estrees.  On  the  following  day  to  the  south  of  the 
same  village  they  took  a  group  of  houses  very  powerfully  forti- 
fied by  the  Germans. 


PART  IX  — THE  WAR  IN  THE  AIR 


CHAPTER    L 

THE     VALUE     OF     ZEPPELINS     IN     LON&-DIS- 
TANCE     RECONNOITERING — NAVAL 

AUXILIARIES 

THE  growing  intensity  and  fierceness  of  the  gigantic  struggle 
between  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in  the  second  half  of 
the  second  year  naturally  was  reflected  in  the  extraordinary  activi- 
ties of  the  aerial  fleets  of  the  combatants.  To  give  in  detail  the 
thousands  of  individual  and  mass  attacks  is  manifestly  impossible 
in  a  restricted  work  of  this  kind,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  description  of  the  more  important  events  in  this  latest  of 
all  warfares. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  pronounced  feature  of  aerial  combat  in 
1916  was  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Zeppelin  type  of  rigid 
airship  construction  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  land  and  naval 
forces  in  the  diflicult  and  dangerous  task  of  reconnoitering  the 
enemy  forces.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  frequent  raids  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  Great  Britain  were  undertaken  far  more 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  o£  the  distri- 
bution of  British  naval  units  in  the  Nortii  Sea  than  witii  the  de- 
sire of  hurling  destruction  from  the  sky  upon  sleeping  villages, 
towns,  and,  of  course,  harbors  and  factories  which  might  be  of 
value  to  the  British  military  forces.  And  there  also  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  this  purpose  of  reconnoitering  over  immense  areas 
the  Zeppelin  airship  stands  to-day  unchallenged  by  any  other 
single  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  army  leaders. 

The  German  Zeppelin  airship  carries  at  present  a  powerful 
wireless-^sending  apparatus,  for  which  the  electric  current  is  fur- 
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nished  by  one  of  the  motors.  These  motors,  five  in  number^  are  of 
the  six-<^linder  Mercedes  type,  furnishing  a  total  of  1,200  horse- 
power. Four  of  the  motors  are  usually  in  service,  the  fifth  being 
held  in  reserve,  and  used  ia  the  meantime  for  f urmshing  the  re- 
quired electric  current.  The  wireless  equipment  is  stated  to  have 
an  effective  range  of  about  800  miles,  due  mainly  to  the  great 
height  of  the  ''sending  station.''  It  was  this  wireless  equipment 
which  is  now  known  to  have  precipitated  the  great  naval  battle 
off  the  Jutland  coast,  and  to  have  sent  the  German  fleet  to  its 
home  base  before  the  full  force  of  the  much  superior  British  fleet 
had  a  chance  to  exercise  its  crushing  power. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the  German 
battle  cruisers,  the  Zeppelins,  of  which  there  were  two  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  battle,  sighted  a  strong  British  naval  force  in 
the  North  Sea,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  British  coast 
to  Helgoland.  Ilie  information  was  flashed  to  Helgoland  by  the 
leading  Zeppelin,  which  was  hovering  more  than  two  miles  in  the 
air,  commanding  an  immense  area  of  the  North  Sea.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  German  fleet  was  unknown  to  the  British,  although 
the  Zeppelins  could  distinguish  both  fleets  from  tiieir  great 
height. 

As  the  battle  developed  and  the  British  battle  cruiser  squad- 
ron became  sorely  pressed  by  the  superior  forces  opposed  to 
them,  calls  for  assistance  were  flashed  from  them  to  the  main 
fleet.  The  Zeppelins,  of  course,  caught  the  calls  and  set  off  at 
high  speed  northward  with  the  intention  of  giving  timely  warning 
to  the  German  squadron  battling  several  thousand  feet  below 
fhem  against  the  gradually  increasing  British  force. 

The  mist  which  hung  over  the  North  Sea  made  it  difiicult  for 
the  Zeppelin  commanders  to  distinguish  objects  clearly,  but  the 
same  mist  prevented  the  British  ship  crews  from  sighting  the  air- 
ships in  the  clouds.  When  the  heavy  black  smoke  from  the  battle- 
ships rushing  south  at  their  highest  speed  was  sighted  by  the 
northernmost  Zeppelin,  word  of  the  apparent  strength  of  the  re- 
enforcements  was  flashed  to  the  German  commander  in  chief  and 
the  order  for  retreat  was  given.  While  the  fleets  ececuted  their 
maneuvers,  the  British  main  forces  arrived  and  the  greatest  battle 
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in  naval  history  took  place.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timdy  warn- 
ing from  the  Zeppelins  hanging  high  in  the  air  above  the  sea,  the 
German  fleet  might  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  huge  forces 
rushing  south  to  destroy  it.  Outnumbered  by  more  than  two  to 
one,  its  only  safety  lay  in  retreat — and  so  heavy  had  been  the  fire^ 
that  the  British  c(»nmander  did  ^ot  press  the  pursuit  too  close. 
For  while  the  Germans  knew  to  a  ship  the  strength  of  their  ad- 
versary, the  latter  had  to  reckon  with  the  unknown,  hidden  possi- 
bilities of  forces  not  yet  seen.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Jutland  naval  battle  was  a  complete  vindication  of  the  use  of 
Zeppelins  as  naval  scouts,  a  value  now  recognized  by  every  naval 
officer  in  the  world. 

The  second  field  of  action  in  which  the  Zeppelin  airship  has 
shown  a  certain  measure  of  success  is  that  of  destroying  small 
naval  units  of  the  enemy.  And  not  only  the  German  airships 
have  had  occasion  to  show  their  value,  but  the  French  have  been 
especially  successful  in  this  work.  For  several  months  previous 
to  February,  1916,  little  had  been  heard  of  the  activities  of  the 
new  French  dirigibles,  which  were  reported  to  have  been  built,  al- 
though a  number  of  them  were  continually  cruising  high  in  the 
air  above  Paris  and  in  the  district  north  of  the  capital.  Oc- 
casionally hints  were  dropped  here  and  there  concerning  their 
activily  above  the  Channel  and  portions  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
early  this  summer  a  fairly  substantial  report  reached  this  country 
to  the  effect  that  the  new  French  lighter-than-air  machines  were 
ntilized  chiefly  in  ^'submarine  hunting.'' 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  when  military  and  naval  aviation 
was  trsring  to  adopt  peace-time  theories  to  war-time  facts.  Great 
Britain  attempted  to  hunt  the  German  submarines  with  aero- 
planes, or  hydroaeroplanes ;  but  the  method  had  its  serious  draw- 
backs. The  aeroplane  is  of  necessity  a  fast  traveling  machine ;  it 
must  make  at  least  forty  miles  an  hour  to  be  able  to  stay  aloft. 
Whizzing  through  the  air  at  such  speed  is  not  conducive  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  surface  of  the  water  below,  necessary  in 
order  to  detect  Ihe  vague,  dim  outlines  of  a  submerged  submarine. 
At  first  the  pilots  of  naval  aeroplanes  had  considerable  success  in 
locating  the  submarines,  and  Germany  lost  quite  a  few  of  them, 
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before  the  reason  was  discovered.  Some  one  in  Great  Britain 
announced  that  it  was  easy  to  locate  a  submarine  from  an  aero- 
plane by  the  peculiar  reflection  in  the  sunlight  caused  l^  the  fine 
film  of  lubricating  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  soon  as 
this  ''tip''  was  conmiunicated  to  Germany,  submarines  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  oil  for  lubrication,  employing  instead  defloccu- 
lated  graphite.  The  fuel  oil  used  in  the  Diesel  engines  for 
propulsion  on  the  surface,  is  so  thoroughly  consumed,  and  the 
exhaust  now  is  so  free  of  oil  that  an  oil  film  as  an  indication  of 
submarine  proximity  is  no  longer  trustworthy.  Besides,  the  sub- 
merged might  be  a  friendly  one — a  fact  which  was  borne  upon 
tiie  British  authorities  on  two  separate  occasions  when  scouting 
aeroplanes  reported  submarines  near,  and  speedy  motor  boats 
rushed  to  the  attack.  In  one  case  the  British  sulmiarine  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  rammed,  and  in  the  other — so  the  story  goes — 
the  commander  of  the  submarine  liberated  a  little  buoy  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  boat,  whidi  rose  to  the  surface  and  informed 
the  watchers  above  that  ^'a  friend  is  down  below — not  an 
enemy!" 

The  S3rstem  followed  now  in  the  locating  and  possible  destruc- 
tion of  German  submarines  in  the  Channel  and  North  Sea  by 
French  dirigibles  is  as  follows:  The  airships,  chiefly  of  the 
Astra  type,  travel  at  a  height  of  not  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  while  the  observers  constantly  sweep 
the  water  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  with  their  glasses. 
Usually  the  airships  are  sent  ahead  at  low  speed  in  spirals,  or  in 
a  series  of  curves  which  enable  them  to  cover  every  square  mile 
of  watery  area  below.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  airships  sights  a 
submarine  traveling  submerged,  it  flashes  the  news  by  wireless  to 
destroyers  which  at  the  time  may  be  fifty  or  more  miles  away, 
and  in  the  meantime  endeavors  to  remain  directly  above  the  sub- 
merged boat.  Soon  the  destroyers  arrive  and,  following  the 
direction  of  the  airship,  can  ram  or  sink  the  submarine  with 
almost  certain  success.  The  French  admiralty  claims  to  have 
accounted  for  a  number  of  submarines  by  this  method,  but  has 
found  that  the  scheme  no  longer  will  work.  The  German  naval 
department,  learning  of  tiie  airship  patrol,  has  given  its  sub- 
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marine  commanders  orders  to  travel  at  great  depth  during  day- 
light hours  in  Uie  Channel  and  tiie  souliiwestem  secticm  of  tiie 
North  Sea,  or  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  bottom  where  the  sea  is  too 
shallow.  In  the  evening  the  boat  makes  its  escape  from  the 
dangerous  neighborhood. 

The  tiiird  field  of  action  of  airships—devastating  hostile  coun- 
tries— ^is  the  least  valuable,  although  perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
of  the  activities  of  airships  of  the  Zeppelin  type.  The  damage 
caused  by  the  numerous  Zeppelin  raids  over  England,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  subject  of  so  much  dispute  that  a  true  appreciation  of 
their  value  cannot  be  formed  at  present.  While  the  German 
official  bulletins  repeatedly  declare  that  great  material  damage 
was  done  by  the  bombs  to  military  establishments,  factories,  har- 
bor works,  etc.,  the  British  statements  dwell  more  upon  the  num- 
ber of  noncombatants  who  were  killed,  and  deny  the  infliction  of 
any  material  damages. 

Information  of  this  kind  is  considered  legitimate  secrecy  and 
it  is  only  when  files  of  the  British  local  and  trade  papers  are 
examined  that  an  inkling  of  the  real  damage  is  obtained.  Fires, 
boiler  explosions,  railway  traffic  suspensions,  and  similar  highly 
suggestive  items  fill  the  columns  of  the  papers,  after  every  one 
of  the  Zeppelin  raids.  On  only  one  occasion,  February  2,  1916, 
has  the  British  War  Office  admitted  serious  military  damage  in 
its  official  communication.  This  communication  was  issued  after 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  damage  caused  had  appeared  in  the 
German  and  neutral  press,  covering  the  Zeppelin  raids  of  January 
80-31, 1916,  and  February  1, 1916,  and  admitted  officially  the  fol- 
lowing: Bombs  dropped  totaled  893;  buildings  destroyed:  tiiree 
railway  sheds,  three  breweries,  one  tube  factory,  one  lamp  factory, 
one  blacksmith  shop ;  damaged  by  explosions :  one  munition  fac- 
tory, two  iron  works,  a  crane  factory,  a  harness  factory,  railway 
grain  shed,  colliery  and  a  pumping  station.  ''One  of  the  spec- 
tacular incidents  of  this  raid  was  the  chase  of  an  express  train 
by  the  Zeppelin,  the  train  rushing  at  its  utmost  speed  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour  into  a  tunnel,  disappearing  just  as  the  first  bombs 
began  to  drop.  The  train  remained  in  the  tunnel  for  more  than 
an  hour,  waiting  for  the  Zeppelin  to  fly  away!"    The  official 
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figures  of  killed  and  wounded  in  this  raid  are  driven  as  six^-seven 
killed,  and  117  injured. 

During  the  month  of  July,  reports  of  the  new  German  super* 
Zeppelins  began  to  appear  in  British  reports,  and  a  number  of 
neutral  correspondents  endeavored  to  obtain  authentie  data  con- 
cerning them.  Conflicting  descriptions  arrived  from  many 
sources,  and  it  was  not  imtil  a  Swiss  reporter,  equipped  with 
extremely  powerful  glasses,  watched  the  trial  flights  of  two  of 
these  super-Zeppelins  above  Lake  Constance,  that  fairly  reliable 
information  could  be  compiled. 

One  of  these  airships  leaves  Friedrichshaf en  every  week  for 
duty  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  factory  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Con- 
stance expects  to  be  able  to  complete  five  machines  every  month 
after  July,  1916.  The  super-Zeppelin  has  two  armored  gondolas, 
without  a  visible  connection,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
such  communication  is  provided  for  within  the  outer  envelope. 
Each  gondola  carries  six  machine  guns  and,  in  addition,  two 
quick-firing  guns,  as  well  as  an  aerial  torpedo-launching  device, 
which  was  first  used  in  the  extensive  air  raids  on  England  in  the 
last  week  of  July. 

The  super-Zeppdin  contains  approximately  1,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  and  has  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  useful  load.  Of  this 
load,  about  four  tons  can  be  composed  of  bombs  or  othar  muni- 
tions, the  remainder  being  needed  for  fuel,  machinery,  and  the 
crew,  as  well  as  ballast  and  provisions.  The  gross  weight  of 
a  fully  equipped  and  loaded  super-Zeppelin  is  thirty  tons,  or 
roughly,  60,000  pounds.  The  envelope,  which  heretofore  has  been 
painted  gray  with  liquid  aluminum  paint,  now  is  impregnated 
thoroughly  with  finely  divided  metal,  by  means  of  the  Schoop 
metal-coating  process,  whidi  is  heralded  as  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  improvements  in  aerial  navigation.  By  its  means  the 
airship  envelope  is  made  absolutely  impervious  to  atmosidieric 
influences. 

For  its  protection  against  antiaircraft  fire  the  new  super-Zep- 
pelins carry  apparatus  in  each  gondola,  producing  artificial  clouds 
of  such  size  and  inteisity  as  to  envelop  and  shroud  completely  the 
entire  airship,  rendering  it  absolutely  invisible  from  hda^. 
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While  this  cloud  expands  and  gradually  grows  thinner,  the  air- 
ship rises  rapidly  in  a  vertical  direction,  speeding  away  while 
under  protection  of  the  self-made  clouds. 

The  motors  of  the  latest  Zeppelins  weigh  only  595  pounds 
each,  although  developing  240  horsepower,  which  means  that 
one  horsepower  is  developed  for  every  three  and  three-quarter 
pounds  of  metal  used.  They  are  fitted  with  twin  pumps,  double 
jet  carburetors,  and  are  usually  operated  on  mixtures  consisting 
of  one  part  benzol  with  one  part  alcohol. 


CHAPTER    LI 


AEROPLANE     IMPROVEMENTS — GIANT 

MACHINES  —  TECHNICAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

THE  experience  gathered  in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the 
war  by  the  aviators  of  the  hostile  armies  has  done  more  for 
the  development  of  aeroplanes  than  many  years  of  peaceful  im- 
provements could  possibly  have  accomplished.  The  ever  increas- 
ing size,  power  and  stabilily  of  the  heavier-than-air  machine 
is  plainly  shown  in  the  latest  types  of  battle  planes,  in  which  a 
spread  of  wings  exceeding  seventy-five  feet  is  no  longer  a  nov- 
elty. True,  the  heralded  approach  of  the  gigantic  German  battle 
triplanes  did  not  take  place  in  the  second  year  of  the  Great  War, 
although  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  such  machines  have 
been  built  and  are  being  used  for  some  purpose.  But  none  of 
them  took  part  in  the  fighting  on  the  western  front,  nor  has  one 
of  them  been  seen  on  the  Russian  battle  lines.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  these  planes  are  used  in  naval  recon- 
noitering,  and  their  great  size  permits  of  the  carrying  of  large 
supplies  of  fuel,  giving  them  a  great  cruising  radius.  Reports 
from  steamers  plying  the  Baltic  state  that  gigantic  aeroplanes 
have  been  sighted  high  up  in  the  air  by  captains  and  officers  on 
Swedish  and  Danish  ships,  seemingly  maintaining  a  careful 
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patrol  of  that  sea  against  possible  Russian  and  Britisfa  naval 
exploits. 

There  have  heai  numerous  unconfirmed  reports  concerning 
the  use  of  eeUan,  a  tough  and  yet  completely  transparent  mate- 
rialy  in  the  construction  c£  aeroplanes  on  the  German  side,  and  oc- 
casional hints  of  new  '^invisible''  machines  were  dropped  now  and 
then.  The  reports  probably  are  based  on  some  foundation  of  fact, 
but  there  is  little  to  show  that  cellon  is  used  to  any  large  extent 
by  the  Teuton  forces.  Samples  of  the  material  reached  New 
York  late  in  1915,  but  ihe  actual  uses  to  which  it  was  put  were 
not  known  at  the  time. 

The  tendency  in  recent  months,  especially  on  the  western  battie 
front,  has  been  the  ^'attack  in  squadrons,''  instead  of  the  individ- 
ual combats  which  made  international  heroes  out  of  BoiDot,  Im- 
melmann,  Boelke,  Wameford  and  Navarre.  The  squadron  attack 
was  first  employed  by  th^  Germans  in  the  Verdun  operations. 
Previous  to  that  time,  only  bombing  expeditions  had  been  under- 
taken en  masse,  as  many  as  sixty  aeroplanes  taking  part  in  a 
single  attack.  But  actual  aerial  combat  usually  engaged  only  two 
or  four  aviators. 

E!arly  in  February  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  several  fa- 
mous French  aviators  fell  victims  to  the  new  mode  of  warfare. 
It  seems  that  as  soon  as  a  machine  would  appear  above  the 
trenches  in  that  section,  six  or  more  German  machines  would  rise 
quickly  and  surround  the  Frenchman.  Outnumbered  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  the  French  machines  rarely  got  back  safely 
to  their  lines,  among  the  first  to  be  lost  being  George  Boillot, 
world-famous  as  an  automobile  racer. 

The  German  tactics  at  once  were  imitated  and  improved  on  by 
Hie  allied  forces,  and  by  July,  1916,  the  French  had  perfected 
a  system  of  defense  which,  paradoxically  speaking,  may  be 
termed  ''air-tighf  fY^ich  aviation  squadrons  would  be  held  in 
readiness  at  all  times  to  repel  attacks,  and  twenty  machines 
usually  were  considered  a  ''unit.''  At  first  sign  of  a  hostile  aero- 
plane approaching,  ten  French  machines  would  rise  at  top  speed 
to  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  while  five  minutes  later  fiie  second 
ten  would  follow,  rising  to  5,000  feet.    The  attacking  machine 
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usually  would  be  found  at  a  height  intermediate  between  the 
upper  and  lower  French  squadrons,  both  of  which  would  attack 
the  invader  vigorously,  and  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  these  true  aerial  battles  between  opposing 
squadrons  has  been  the  efficiency  of  the  biplane,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  monoplane.  When  the  war  started  the  mono- 
plane was  considered  the  machine  par  excellence  for  war  use; 
its  high  speed  and  quick  maneuvering  being  cited  as  most  import- 
ant for  fighting  in  the  air.  Eighteen  months  (^  aerial  battles 
have  shown  tiiat  for  all-round  fighting,  bombing  and  reconnm- 
tering  the  biplane  is  far  more  effective,  and  the  construction  of 
new  monoplanes  has  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  allied 
governments.  The  Germans,  it  is  true,  have  found  the  Fokker 
type  of  monoplane  a  very  efficient  one,  but  the  number  of  Fokkers 
in  use  is  comparatively  small,  when  the  great  fleets  of  Aviatiks 
and  othelr  well-known  lypes  of  German  biplanes  are  remembered. 

Exact  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  aeroplanes  at  present 
in  use  along  the  various  battle  fronts  are  not  available,  but  esti- 
mates made  by  aviation  officers,  by  correspondents  and  from  notes 
in  the  respective  publications  devoted  to  aviation  abroad,  fix  it 
as  in  excess  of  12,000  machines.  More  than  half  of  these  are 
used  by  the  Allies  on  the  western  front;  Germany  is  credited 
with  8,000  aeroplanes,  Russia  with  about  1,000,  Austria  with 
1,500,  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  with  500.  In  a  statement  made 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Tennant,  speaking  of  the 
Ro3ral  British  Flying  Corps,  declared  that  885  officers  and  521 
civilians  were  on  the  waiting  list  of  .the  Flying  Corps  in  the  last 
week  of  February,  1916. 

France  has  definitely  discontinued  the  use  of  monoplanes  and  is 
manufacturing  them  solely  for  the  British  forces,  as  some  of  the 
British  aviators  greatly  prefer  the  monoplane.  One  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  French  for  their  action  is  tiie  construction 
of  Fokker  monoplanes  by  the  Germans,  which  are  so  accurate  a 
copy  of  the  earlier  Morane  monoplanes  of  the  French  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  them  in  the  air.  Furthermore, 
the  German  copy  of  the  Morane  was  far  speedier  and  could 
easily  outdistance  or  overtake  the  French  machines  of  the  same 
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type.  In  place  of  the  original  Morane  France  now  has  three 
types  of  speed  planes^  the  Maurice  Farman,  a  110  mph.  biplane, 
the  Morane-Saulnier,  111  mph.,  and  Spad,  107  mph.  The  older 
Nieuports,  too,  are  fast  machines,  being  capable  of  more  than 
100  miles  per  hour. 

The  new  Maurice  Farman  speedplane  is  a  biplane  of  small 
wing  area,  the  upper  plane  overhanging  the  lower.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  new  type  of  Renault-Mercedes  eight-cylinder  motor, 
giving  240  horsepower  at  the  highest  crank  shaft  speed.  The 
Morane-Saulnier  and  the  Spad  are  both  monoplanes,  but  of  dif- 
ferent shape  and  construction  from  the  original  Morane ;  it  is  of 
the  so-called  monocoque  type,  made  familiar  to  Americans  by  the 
Duperdessin  monocoques  which  took  part  in  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup  race  in  Chicago  in  1912.  It  is  equipped  with  a  device  which 
was  first  used  in  Germany  and  which  permits  the  firing  of  the 
gun  through  the  propeller.  It  is  an  electric  synchronizing  device 
which  fires  the  gun  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  bullet  will 
pass  between  the  propeller  blades. 

Following  the  destructive  raids  of  the  German  naval  Zeppelins 
over  the  eastern  counties  of  England  during  the  last  days  of 
January,  1916,  there  came  a  period  of  retaliation  flights  by  allied 
aviators  over  German  cities,  attacks  on  railway  stations  and 
munitions  depots,  culminating  in  the  great  attack  of  the  coast 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  by  a  fleet  of  British  aeroplanes.  On  a 
certain  section  of  this  coast  the  Germans  have  erected  a  series 
of  Zeppelin  hangars  behind  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of 
defenses  known  at  present.  According  to  information  which  had 
reached  the  British  admiralty,  the  German  coast  north  of  the 
Kiel  Canal  is  protected  at  intervals  by  the  most  powerful  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  including  4.1-inch  guns,  capable  of  firing 
thirty-five  pound  shells  to  a  height  of  26,000  feet  at  the  rate  of 
ten  every  minute.  The  risk  which  the  British  seaplanes  under- 
went was  great,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  aviators  to  fly  to  the  attack. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  March  25, 1916,  two  sea  plane  "mother 
ships,"  accompanied  by  a  squadron  of  eight  protected  cruisers 
and  fast  destroyers  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Tyrwhitt, 
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started  from  the  eart  coast  of  EnglaxMl.  When  about  fifty  miles 
from  Schleswig^Holgteni  five  sea  planes  and  one  ^IMUe 
ao^plane''  <aoeoi4mgr  to  the  German  version  of  the  attack)  rose 
from  the  mother  ships  and  flew  toward  shore.  What  happened 
during  the  next  two  hours  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  Only  two 
of  the  madiines  letumed  from  the  invasion,  torn  and  riddled 
with  bullets  and  shrapnel,  i^eportinsr  the  most  terrific  shell  fire 
from  batteries  of  antiaireraft  nfons.  The  aviatora  declared,  how- 
ever, that  they  ^soeoessfally  bombarded  the  airship  stieds." 
The  subseqaent  German  report  demes  the  daim,  statm?  that 
none  of  the  madiines  sueceeded  in  even  reachintr  the  Zeppelin 
stations,  which  were  several  miles  inland,  lliree  of  the  seaplanes 
were  shot  down  by  the  German  grans,  and  the  aviators  were  made 
prisoners.  It  was  a  gallant  attempt  against  heavy  odds  on  the 
part  of  the  British  flying  Corps,  and  its  failure  probably  was 
due  to  the  small  nnmber  of  msaehines  employed.  If  fifty  or  sixtar 
machines  had  taken  part  in  the  attack,  ten  or  twelve  might 
have  been  lost,  but  the  others  would  probably  have  been  able  to 
reach  the  sheds  and  do  great  damage  to  the  Zeppelms  stationed 
there. 

It  was  from  the  same  sheds  that  three  days  later  tte  Zeppdins 
arose  for  their  tremendous  raids  of  Ehi^andt  during  Hie  week 
of  March  M  to  April  4,  1916,  aa  many  as  seven  of  the  airships 
appearing  over  the  Britidi  Isles  at  the  same  time.  Daring:  this 
series  of  raids  London  was  risited  by  one  of  the  ainfaip  «}oad- 
rons,  the  visit  resnlting  in  twenty-^ght  deaths  and  forl^-fovr 
injuries.  Another  squadron  tamed  northv^ard  and  dropped 
bombs  on  Stowmarket,  Lowestoft,  and  Cambridge,  while  a  third 
section  of  the  air  fleet  attacked  the  northeast  coast.  One  of  the 
attacking  air  cruisers  was  hit  by  gunfire,  as  well  as  by  braibs 
throAvn  from  an  aeroplane  piloted  by  Lieutenant  Brandon  to  a 
height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Zeppelin.  This  ship, 
believed  to  be  the  L-IS,  was  so  severely  damaged  that  it  was 
forced  to  descend  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  after  dropping 
overboard  portions  of  its  machinery,  guh,  ammunition,  and 
gasoline  tank.  The  loss  of  the  airship  \vas  admitted  l^^  the 
German  admiralty  in  a  statement  issued  on  April  2, 1916,  which 
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said :  '^In  spite  of  violent  bombardment  all  the  airships  returned, 
with  the  exception  of  L-IS,  which,  according  to  report,  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  in  the  waters  of  the  Thames  River.  Searches 
instituted  by  our  naval  forces  have,  up  to  the  present,  not  been 
productive  of  any  result." 

Zeppelin  raids  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  no  less 
than  forty  having  been  chronicled  by  July  31,  1916.  They  be- 
came so  common,  in  fact,  that  the  people  of  England  lost  much 
of  tiieir  first  terror  and  began  to  view  the  spectacle  of  a  bom- 
bardment from  the  air  as  something  that  was  quite  '^interesting*' 
to  watch !  How  great  the  damage  caused  to  manufacturing  and 
to  railroads  and  shipping  has  been  in  the  course  of  these  two- 
score  air  raids  is  scmiething  that  the  British  censor  has 
jealously  guarded.  That  such  damage  has  been  done  is  but 
natural,  for  tons  of  explosives  cannot  be  hurled  from  heights 
of  two  miles  upon  a  thickly  populated  district  without  doing  con- 
siderable harm.  In  one  case,  it  is  known,  the  first  bomb  dropped 
upon  the  power  house  of  the  manufacturing  town  which  was 
attacked,  and  put  tiie  entire  electric  power  and  light  supply  out 
of  business  for  a  week. 

Another  Zeppelin  raid,  in  which  the  attacking  squadron  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  an  airship,  took  place  on  February  22, 1916,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Verdun.  The  Zeppelin  L-TT,  one  of  the 
largest  and  latest  of  the  German  air  fleet,  crossed  the  French 
battle  lines  at  a  height  of  about  2,500  yards,  when  it  was  picked 
up  by  searchlights  stationed  in  the  rear.  A  violent  bombard- 
ment immediately  began  and  one  of  the  exploding  shells  damaged 
the  motor  of  the  rear  gondola.  The  speed  of  the  Zeppelin  was 
reduced  by  the  failure  of  the  motor,  and  one  of  the  new  French 
incendiary  shells  struck  the  gas  bag  near  its  center,  causing  a 
violent  explosion.  The  two  ends  of  the  big  gas  bag  dropped  and 
as  the  gondolas  hit  the  ground  the  entire  load  of  bombs  exploded, 
tearing  the  ship  and  its  crew  to  shreds.  Two  other  Zeppelins, 
flying  at  greater  height,  about  ten  miles  to  liie  north  of  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  watched  the  destruction  and  then  con- 
tinued inland  over  the  French  positions,  dropping  bombs  for  more 
than  an  hour.    They  returned  undamaged  to  the  German  lines. 
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StiU  anotber  Zeppelin,  L-i9,  was  lost  in  the  Norih  Sea,  on 
Februaiy  2,  1916^  while  petomiu^  from  an  "fnvasion"  of  Ehjr- 
land.  Hit  h^  guiiftre  from  Hie  BiitisiL  antiaiiTraft  batteries — 
or  by  the  Dutch,  as  some  reports  hare  it,  for  crossingr  over 
Dutch  territory — ^the  L-IQ  gradually  dropped  knrer  and  lower 
watil  it  floated  en  the  anrfaee  at  the  sea.  The  British  trawter, 
Kmff  Stephen^  appeared  and  Ute  erew  of  the  Zeppelin  asked  to 
be  taken  off,,  and  ctienA  to  surrender.  The  captain  of  the 
trawier  franktsr  declared  ttiat  he  wonld  not  take  the  chance  of 
reselling'  tvrentgr-eight  we!t-aixned  Crerman  sailors,  as  his  own 
crew  Qoiy  amomiled  to  nine  men,  manned.  Be  steamed  away, 
leayinff  the  Zeppdin  crew  to>  drown.  When  destroyers  of  the 
Britisfa  fleet  appeared  later  on,  gwdei  lo^  the  spot  by  the  trawler 
captain's  rq^ort,  the  Zeppelin  and  its  crew  had  rsnished. 
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LOSSES     AND     CASUALTIES     IN     AKKIAL    WARFARff 

—  DiSC&EPANCIES     IN     OFFICIAL     REP0BT9  — 

''DSIYBN     DOWN*'     AND     •'DRSTROTID" 

TO  tabulate  er  duronkle  accnrate^  the  losses  and  casualties 
suffered  by  ttie  varions  armies  in  their  aerial  warfare  is  ab- 
solutely imposBihle.  Not  ao  much  because  of  censorship  or  se- 
crecy, but  because  of  the  fact  fitat  when  sn  aeroplane  is  ''driven 
down''  by  ^t^  FreBch  bdiind  the  (rerman  Knes,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  this  aeroplane  is  actually  destroyed  or  even  damaged, 
or  that  its  pilot  has  received  a  wound.  Sinrilaity  when  Ger- 
man machines  atta<^  and  force  a  French  or  British  machine  to 
descend  swiftly  behind  its  own  fines.  The  reporting  of  machines 
"driven  down'*  among  those  "destroyed'*  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
discrepancies  between  the  official  reports  of  the  contending 
forces. 

The  following  ftgures  have  been  gathered  with  the  greatest 
care  from  the  British  'ItiA  of  Honor,**  covering  the  killed,  miss- 
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ing  and  wounded  members  of  the  Royal  British  Flying  Corps. 
They  are  for  the  month  of  February,  1916,  a  month  of  com- 
parative quiet,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  proportionately 
larger  casualty  lists  could  be  compiled  from  the  more  active 
months  of  the  summer  of  1916.  The  first  week  of  February 
resulted  in  nine  officers  killed,  one  wounded,  and  five  "missing** ; 
two  noncommissioned  officers  were  also  reported  "missing."  The 
second  week  six  officers  were  killed,  two  wounded,  while  one 
noncommissioned  officer  was  killed  and  another  wounded.  During 
the  third  week  three  flight  lieutenants  were  killed,  five  wounded, 
and  two  captured  by  the  enemy,  while  eight  noncommissioned 
officers  were  wounded.  In  the  last  week  of  the  month  there  were 
three  officers  killed,  five  wounded,  and  six  "missing,"  while 
three  noncommissioned  men  were  listed  as  killed.  The  total 
losses  for  the  month  on  the  short  battle  line  held  by  the  British 
forces  were  therefore:  twemty-one  officers  killed,  thirteen 
wounded,  and  thirteen  missing;  fifteen  noncommissioned  officers 
killed  or  wounded.  The  losses  among  German  aviators,  taken 
from  the  regularly  published  casualty  lists  issued  by  the  German 
Government,  were  twenty-four  killed,  and  eleven  wounded,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January. 

The  casualty  lists  become  a  deep  mystery  when  compared 
with  the  losses  of  machines  admitted  by  the  respective  war 
departments.  During  the  month  of  February,  for  instance,  the 
British  announced  the  loss  of  six  aeroplanes — ^yet  the  casualty 
lists  showed  a  loss  of  sixty-two  officers  and  men!  During  the 
same  month  the  French  lost  six  machines,  the  Germans  eight,  the 
Russians  three,  Austria  one,  and  Italy  one. 

Statistics  for  the  four  months  from  April  to  July,  1916,  gath- 
ered from  the  periodical  press  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  probably  far  more  accurate  than  the  occasional  "estimates'* 
made  by  the  war  departments  themselves,  show  the  following 
losses  in  officers  killed  in  aerial  combats : 
April — British  18,  French  15,  Russian  7,  Italian  3 ;  German  16, 

Austrian  8,  Turkish  1,  Bulgarian  0. 
May — British  16,  French  11,  Russian  5,  Italian  4;  German  10, 

Austrian  6,  Turkish  0,  Bulgarian  0. 
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/ti«e— British  19^  French  10^  Russian  11»  ItatLsn  3 ;  German  8, 

Austrian  6^  Turkish  1,  Bulgarian  0. 
Jut^ — ^British  15^  French  Ihy  Russian  \Z,  Italian  6;  German  16, 

Austrian  8^  Turkish  0,  Bulgarian.  1» 

Total  losses  in  aviation  officers :  Allies^  170 ;  Central  Pcwiuji, 
75. 

A  cursory  examination  oi  the  records  of  aerial  eembats  on 
tiie  western  battle  front  shows  an  average  of  eii^taen  comfaats 
daily;  on  some  days  there  were  aa  many  as  forty  distinct  aerial 
battles,  while  on  oihersy  in  bkmding  snow  and  rainatenna  no  ma- 
chines were  aloft.  In  the  3,000  odd  du^  in  the  air»  tiie  Franeo- 
American  FIjring  Corps  began  ta  take  a  proninent  part  early 
in  the  spring  of  ldl€,  shortly  after  the  varions  Aniericatt  volun- 
teer aviators  had  been  gathered  into  a  sini^  nnit  and  bees  plaoed 
at  the  pcnnt  of  the  greatest  dang«- — IStub  Verdai  sector  ^  the 
front. 

The  formation  of  the  Franco-American  Flying  Corps 
formed  by  Frazi^r  Curtis  and  Norman  Prince^  after  many 
successful  attempts  since  December^  1914.  At  the  time  of  gatiir 
ering  the  scattered  Americans  into  a  single  cwps  ttMre  were 
about  thirty  experienced  aviators  in  the  group^  but  ttie  niordNr 
has  been  greatly  augmented  since  tim^  and  in  ttie  latter  part 
of  July  nearly  a  hundred  are  reported  to  have  been  gathered  in 
the  aviation  corps  near  Verdun. 

The  first  American  aviator  to  fly  over  the  Verdon  faatOe  trid 
since  the  beginning*  of  the  great  battle  still  ragingr  in  tiiat  sector, 
was  Carroll  Winslow,  of  New  Yoiic^  who  pileted  otie  of  the 
Maurice  Farman  speedplanes.  Previous  to  the  beginning  of 
that  battle,  Lieutenant  William  Thaw  of  Pxttdsurgh  and  El- 
liott Cowdin  of  New  York  had  crossed  the  battle  field  repeatedly. 
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CHAPTER    LIII 

AERIAL     COMBATS     AND     RAIDS 

FEBRUARY,  1916,  because  of  foggy,  stormy  weather,  did  not 
furnish  many  thrilling  aerial  combats.  With  the  exception  of 
a  Zeppelin  raid  over  England  and  an  attack  on  Kent  by  two 
German  Fokker  aeroplanes,  in  the  course  of  which  bombs  were 
dropped  on  Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs,  few  events  worthy  of 
chronicling  occurred  on  either  of  the  big  battle  fronts.  In  Egypt, 
early  in  that  month,  an  officer  of  the  R.  F.  C.  flew  from  Daba, 
railhead  of  the  Mariut  railway,  to  El  Gara  and  return,  without 
a  stop.  The  entire  trip  was  made  in  eight  hours,  covering  400 
miles.  It  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  reconnoitering 
work  accomplished  by  a  British  aviation  officer. 

On  February  25,  19X6,  announcement  was  made  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  total  loss  of  life  in  the 
twenty-nine  great  and  small  Zeppelin  raids  up  to  l^at  date  had 
been  266. 

On  March  1, 1916,  an  Aviatik  aeroplane,  piloted  by  Lieutenant 
Faber,  and  containing  Lieutenant  Kuehl  as  observer,  succeeded 
in  wrecking  the  leading  truck  of  a  motor  transport  train  on  the 
Besangon-Jussey  road.  The  bomb  struck  squarely  and  blockaded 
the  road  for  a  considerable  time,  causing  confusion  and  delay  in 
the  transport.  While  the  drivers  of  the  trucks  endeavored  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle,  the  aviators  poured  a  withering  fire 
from  their  machine  gun  into  the  crowd  of  men,  while  circling 
over  the  truck  at  low  altitude. 

Four  days  later  an  extensive  Zeppelin  raid  was  directed  at  the 
east  coast  of  England,  the  result  being  twelve  killed  and  thirty- 
three  injured,  while  considerable  material  damage  was  admitted 
by  British  papers. 

Aerial  duels  and  combats  over  the  battle  lines  began  to  in- 
crease in  number  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  their  omission 
from  the  official  bulletins.  Only  the  most  spectacular  feats  there- 
after were  considered  worthy  of  record.    Among  these  w;as  an 
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attack  by  four  German  seaplanes^  which  set  out  from  some  part 
of  the  Belgian  coast  and  raided  the  Ehiglifih  coast  from  Dover  to 
Margate,  killing  nine  and  injuring  thirty-one  persons.  One  of 
the  planes  was  damaged  by  Hie  defending  gtms. 

A  few  days  later  tiie  British  returned  the  visit  with  five  sea- 
planes, accompanied  by  a  cruiser  and  destroyers,  wifti  dmia- 
trotts  results.  As  related  in  a  former  d»pter  at  some  length, 
only  two  of  <}ie  machmes  sacoeeded  in  €0caping  from  the  wither- 
ing fire  of  Hie  strong  antiaircraft  defense  guns. 

Then  follow^  the  series  of  Zeppelin  raids  betw^een  March  31 
and  April  5, 1916,  when  practically  ihe  eaUre  eastern  md  nortti- 
eastem  coast  of  England  was  bombarded  by  the  German  air 
fleet.  Even  Scotiand  was  visited  by  some  of  <iie  ZeppeKns,  aad 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  object  of  tbe  raid 
was  to  discover  the  whereaboats  of  the  main  British  faattleBhip 
fleet  However,  the  airahips  seem  to  have  retamed  owitfiwid 
before  locating  the  fleet.  The  Gennaa  admiraHy  neiRer  gave  up 
the  hope  of  locating  Ihef  main  base  witii  oeitaimty,  Cor  many  Ztefh 
pelin  and  submarine  raids  were  made  with  no  other  effect  in 
view.  Had  the  ships  succeeded,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all 
available  submaiines  would  ha^  been  dispatched  to  liie  spot,  or^ 
dered  to  lie  in  wait,  and  then  entice  the  fleet  oat  by  offering  a 
couple  of  older  ships  as  a  sacrifice.  The  plan  did  not  work  ovt  to 
tiie  satisfaction  of  the  German  navy  heads,  but  it  still  remaiBS 
one  of  their  pet  hopes. 

On  April  3,  1916,  a  French  dirigible  appeared  above  Aodim^ 
le-Roman,  bombarding  the  imitway  station,  while  on  the  aame 
day  a  German  aviatic  was  winged  ^  Sooches,  crashing  to  the 
earth  and  killing  the  occupants. 

On  April  4, 1916,  a  sensational  aerial  battle  took  pbee  between 
more  than  a  score  of  Axistrian  and  Italian  maichmes  abopve  An- 
cona.  Three  Austrian  planes  were  repofted  shot  down,  while  two 
of  the  Italians  seemed  severely  damaged. 

The  next  day  a  German  official  rfisnm^  of  the  aerial  battles 
was  issued  by  the  Germans,  in  wiitch  it  was  daimed  that  f  omteen 
German  machines,  forty-four  British  and  Frendi,  were  lost  in 
March.  In  this  compilation  the  German  statemait  differentiated 
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between  ^destroyed''  and  ''brought  down/'  claiming  to  have 
listed  only  those  which  were  actually  shot  down  under  condildonB 
which  precluded  the  safety  of  pilot  and  observer,  or  which  were 
captured  in  the  German  lines. 

April  1,  1916,  saw  a  heavy  bombardment  of  Sakmiki  hy  Bul- 
garian and  Austrian  aeroplanes;  the  camp  of  the  AustraKan 
section  and  that  of  Hie  French  contingent  were  sevwely  dam- 
aged, and  fire  broke  out  in  them. 

A  wed:  later,  tiiree  naval  British  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs 
on  Constantinople  and  also  farther  north  on  Adrianople,  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  large  powder  factories  and  hangars  there. 
The  damage  reported  was  very  slight,  and  of  no  military 
vahie.  The  machines  made  a  trip  of  SOO  miles  length,  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  attack,  an  adiievement  w<Nrthy  of  special 
notice. 

A  strong  French  squadron  shelled  ^e  stations  at  NantilloBS 
BnA  Brieulles  on  April  10  and  11,  1916,  doing  considerable  ma- 
terial damage  to  buildings. 

On  April  12,  1916,  the  Czar  of  Russia  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  when  an  Austrian  aeroplane,  of  tiie  Rumpler  Taube 
^rpe,  appeared  over  the  parade  grounds  at  Czemovitz,  iiirowing 
several  .bombs  on  the  officers  present.  The  aviator  did  not  know 
of  the  presence  of  the  ciar,  and  the  incident  did  not  become 
public  for  several  days  after. 

On  April  16,  1916,  a  large  French  battle  plane,  fitted  with  a 
37-millimeter  gun,  attacked  a  German  steamer  in  the  North  Sea, 
but  the  ship  escaped  without  damage,  as  all  the  shells  went  wide 
of  the  mark. 

The  Frendi  r6sum6  of  the  operations  on  the  west  front  during 
March  challenges  the  statement  of  the  German  authorities  con- 
cerning the  number  of  machines  lost.  'T>uring  the  month  of 
Mardi,"  sayB  the  official  communique,  "our  military  aircraft 
displayed  great  activity  along  the  entire  front,  notably  in  the 
region  of  Verdun.  In  the  course  of  the  many  aerial  engagements 
thirty-one  German  machines  were  ^brought  down*  by  our  pilots, 
nine  of  whidi  descended  or  crashed  to  the  ground  within  our 
lines,  while  twenty-two  were  brought  down  in  the  German  lines. 
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There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  fate  of  liiose  twenty-two  mar- 
chines  which  our  pilots  attacked  over  the  enemy's  lines.  Twelve 
of  these  aeroplanes  were  seen  coming  down  in  flames,  and  t^i 
descended  in  headlong  spirals  under  the  fire  of  our  airmen. 
Moreover,  four  German  machines  were  brought  down  by  our 
special  guns,  one  in  our  lines  in  the  environs  of  Avocourt  and 
three  in  the  enemy  lines — one  near  Suippes,  one  near  Nouvion 
and  one  near  Sainte-Marie-a-Py.  This  total  of  thirty-five  ma- 
chines should  be  contrasted  with  the  figures  of  our  own  aerial 
losses,  which  amount  to  thirteen  aeroplanes,  as  follows:  One 
French  machine  brought  down  in  our  lines  and  twelve  brought 
down  in  the  German  lines." 

A  pitched  battle  between  Zeppelins,  battle  cruisers,  and  sub- 
marines on  the  German  side,  and  destroyers,  land  batteries,  aero- 
planes and  sea  planes  on  the  British  side,  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing of  April  25,  1916,  near  Lowestoft.  A  number  of  aeroplones 
and  sea  planes  rose  to  attack  the  Zeppelins  which  were  flying 
high  and  bound  westward.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  the  air- 
ships turned  toward  the  sea,  bringing  the  pursuing  aeroplanes 
within  range  of  the  naval  guns.  Four  submarines  also  appeared 
on  the  surface  and  began  flring  their  high-angle  guns  against 
the  British  aeros.  One  of  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  a 
Zeppelin  quick-firing  gun,  while  two  sea  planes  were  se- 
verely damaged  by  the  fire  from  the  battle  cruisers  and 
submarines. 

May,  1916,  began  with  three  disasters  for  the  German  aerial 
forces.  On  the  3d  of  the  month,  the  naval  airship  L-BO 
(Schuette-Lanz  type)  which  had  raided  the  coast  of  England 
and  Scotland  on  the  preceding  day,  ran  out  of  fuel  on  the  return 
trip  and  was  carried  by  a  strong  wind  eastward  onto  the 
Norwegian  coast,  where  it  stranded  near  Stavanger.  The 
Norwegian  authorities  interned  the  crew  and  blew  up  the 
ship. 

Two  more  Zeppelins  were  lost  two  days  later ;  the  L-?  (one  of 
the  oldest  airships  in  the  service)  was  shot  down  by  French 
warships  off  Saloniki,  while  the  other  fell  a  victim  to  the  guns 
of  a  British  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
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An  Italian  airship,  the  MS,  attempted  a  reeomioitering  trip 
over  the  Austrian  positions  on  the  Gorizia  front,  bat  was  heavily 
Ixmibarded  with  ineendiary  shells.  Fire  broke  out  on  the  airship 
and  the  resulting  explosion  tore  it  ap^rt,  killing  the  erew  of 
six  men« 

Sixteen  Allies'  aeroplanes  undertook  a  bombingr  expedition 
upon  tilie  German  aerdromes  at  Mariakerke,  dropping  thirty- 
eight  large  and  sev^iteen  small  bombs*  A  sea  plane  dropped 
one  lOiKpound  bomb  and  two  65-pound  bombs  on  the  Solvay 
Works  at  Zeebrugge.  All  the  machines  are  reported  to  have 
returned  in  safety,  with  one  exception. 

Aerial  combats  increased  in  number  and  violence  during  the 
summer  months,  as  many  as  thirty  separate  fights  taking  place 
in  a  single  day  on  a  short  stretch  of  the  battle  fronts.  In  one 
of  the  combats,  early  in  June,  Lieutenant  Immelmann,  of  the 
German  forces,  was  shot  down  and  killed.  At  first  tiie  report 
included  his  famous  comrade.  Lieutenant  Boelke,  among  the 
killed,  but  news  received  later  mentioned  his  name  among  the 
fighting  corps. 

Dover  and  other  ports  on  the  English  coast  were  raided  by 
two  German  sea  planes  on  June  9  and  10,  1916,  according  to  the 
German  official  report.  The  British  denied  that  any  such  raid 
took  place.  The  next  day,  two  German  sea  planes  attacked 
Calais,  on  the  French  side  of  the  Channel,  dropping  bombs  on  the 
port  and  the  encampments.  They  returned  to  their  base  un- 
damaged. 

German  aeroplanes  also  raided  Kantara,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Port  Said,  and  fired  on  Romani  with  machine  guns.  A  number 
of  casualties  occurred  at  Kantara. 

A  raid  of  considerable  magnitude  was  carried  out  by  the  Ger- 
man forces  against  the  port  of  Reval,  during  which  they  bom- 
barded cruisers,  destroyers,  military  buildings,  and  several  sub- 
marines lying  in  the  harbor.  One  of  the  latter  is  reported  to 
have  been  hit  four  times.  The  sea  planes  had  been  convoyed  to 
the  port  by  a  fleet  of  cruisers  and  destroyers  which  waited  in  the 
open  sea  for  the  return  of  the  aeroplanes.  The  attacking  party 
had  no  losses. 
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An  aerial  battle  between  more  than  forty  machines  took  place 
on  July  3^  1916,  near  Lille.  A  British  squadron  set  out  to  bcnn- 
bard  the  city  of  Lille,  but  was  attacked  during  the  bombardment 
by  a  fleet  of  twenty  German  monoplanes  and  biplanes.  The  Brit- 
ish claim  to  have  brought  down  two  of  the  German  machines, 
while  all  the  British  returned  safely  to  their  lines. 

Similar  raids  continue  every  day  along  the  battle  front  in 
Flanders,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  even  to  enumerate  them 
would  be  merely  a  repetition  entirely  without  value  to  the  reader. 


PART  X  — POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDI- 
TIONS IN  THE  BELLIGERENT  COUNTRIES 


CHAPTER    LIV 


PBACB.     ftCVUNIXINGS 


WITH  tile  apri^  of  l&lfi  a  do^  ol  peace  fluttered  its  ^vnngA 
9fwe9  the  betUe  fidds  ol  Shiroiie.  It  had  beei  aimt  f  ortdi 
from  Berlin  a  half-hearted  laesseiiger  with  an  abarttve  HuasioaoL 
The  oUve  hraneh  it  earned  to  tiie  csq;4talA  oi  the  Eateate  Powera 
net  tlie  esperted  eMU&DC  recepkicm;  then  it  sped  aercMSMi  the  At- 
hmttc  to  tiia  White  Houee  with  the  petitk>a  that  tike  Psesideat  he 
ttaefaeazcr  of  ita  plea  totiie  obdurate  foes  of  tfae  Teateuie  alliaafwu 
The  Berlin  overtures,  however,  were  suspiciously  viewed,  alike 
by*  the  foes  ffans  hesitakiiie^  approadbed  and  bar  would-be  meSi- 
akozs.  Yet  Hie  dofve  of  peaee  cenitiiKaed  to  hcw^  Yaiaigr  bedcoia- 
ingf  tout  sofitained  bj  tiie  f orkum  hope  that  Us  plea  would  not 
fimtiST  be  without  avaiL  Then  it  eihddettly  dioappeared.  The 
great  Daval  battfe  off  Jutland  interposed.  Gen&aay  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  paodahned  that  ahe  would  is^  till  the  end. 

Foietohens  of  a  desire  for  peaee  had  meaBitime  be^ft  so  pro- 
notiiiced  as  to  dehide  the  onlookmg  world  with  the  bdief  that 
the  close  of  hostilities  was  aigfa.  In  Mardi,  1^16^  caiae  a  deliv- 
eranee  from  Maximilian  Harden,  a  G»man  pyfaticist  whose 
inihience  was  more  with  the  masses  than  with  the  goveammeat^ 
sinee  be  edited  a  Ixdd  newspaper  which  came  under  tjie  official 
ban.  "Germany,"  he  said,  "has  heaped  vietory  upon  victoiy* 
Upon  her,  therefore,  devcdves  the  duty  of  making  an  offer  of 
peace.  Such  an  offer  eould  oaly^add  to  and  not  diminish  her 
prestige.    It  would  be  a  proof  of  her  strength,  not  weakness. 
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''Besides,  Germany  must  propose  peace  because  she  is  in  need 
of  peace.    Internally  she  is  beset  with  difficulties. 

*lf  Germany  waits  longer  she  will  find  herself  reduced  to  obey- 
ing the  will  of  her  enemies.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  that 
she  invite  the  world  to  conclude  peace.  This  invitation  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  that  matters  little." 

The  hour  had  come,  he  said  later,  for  the  German  Government 
to  state  its  war  aims.  This  the  kaiser's  chancellor.  Dr.  von 
Bethman-HoUweg,  did  in  the  Reichstag,  on  April  6,  1916.  Of 
late,  in  this  public  role,  the  chancellor  had  been  viewed  as  an.  ex- 
ponent of  moderation.  He  was  supposed  to  have  set  himself 
against  the  forces  striving  to  intensify  the  war  by  "frightful- 
ness.''  His  stand  for  a  restricted  U-boat  warfare — ^revealed  in 
Germany's  friction  with  the  United  States — ^had  raised  a  storm. 
Resolutions  criticizing  his  attitude  were  smothered  in  the  Reichs- 
tag only  with  difficulty.  Manifestos  denouncing  him  were 
published  by  papers  supporting  the  Von  Tirpitz  party.  -Conse- 
quently it  was  thought  that  in  him  at  last  the  civil  intelligence 
of  Germany  had  found  its  point  of  crystallization,  and  that  the 
impotence  of  the  military  power  to  end  the  war  was  beginning  to 
be  perceived. 

The  Imperial  Chancellor  did  not  fulfill  these  expectations.  His 
was  the  difficult  task  of  addressing  differing  parties  in  the  Reichs- 
tag so  as  not  to  antagonize  any  one  of  them.  He  had  to  speak 
for  the  Empire  in  a  way  to  stimulate  German  pride,  yet  without 
assuming  too  haughty  or  unyielding  an  air.  He  had  to  give 
a  message  to  the  whole  world ;  to  an  enemy  in  arms ;  to  neutrals 
having  controversies  with  Germany.  He  succeeded  in  winning 
favor  for  his  government  at  home — ^the  chief  consideration — 
while  failing  to  satisfy  opinion  abroad. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  Germany^s  longing  for  peace. 
He  alluded  to  a  previous  speech  he  made — in  December,  191&— 
in  which  he  had  affirmed  Germany's  readiness  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  peace  terms. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Fatherland's  foes  had  declined  the  offer. 
Any  suggestions  of  peace,  however,  were  futile  on  the  basis  of 
the  destruction  of  Prussian  military  power: 
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''Let  us  suppose  I  suggested  to  Mr,  Asquith  to  sit  down  with  me 
at  a  table  and  examine  the  possibilities  of  peace,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
begins  with  a  claim  of  definitive  and  complete  destruction  of 
Prussia's  military  power.  The  conversation  would  be  ended  be- 
fore it  began.  To  these  peace  conditions  only  one  answer  would 
be  left,  and  this  answer  our  sword  must  give.  If  our  adversaries 
want  to  continue  the  slaughter  of  human  beings,  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  Europe,  theirs  will  be  the  guilt,  and  we  shall  have  to 
stand  as  men.** 

Consequently  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  what  the  German 
chancellor  said  regarding  possible  terms  of  peace  to  reenforce  the 
bdief  that  peace  was  in  sight.  The  minds  of  the  bdligerents 
were  still  too  far  apart  But,  nevertheless,  this  broaching  of  tiie 
delicate  theme  of  peace  in  a  deliverance  that  was  not  otherwise 
pacificatory  pointed  to  a  tendency  among  German  leaders  to  harp 
upon  the  subject  so  to  create  at  least  a  pyschological  atmosphere 
and  condition  of  mind  among  her  foes  favorable  to  a  receptive 
attitude  toward  peace  overtures.  His  speech  was  frankly  bdli- 
cose  in  describing  Germany's  aims  in  llie  war: 

'"The  s^ise  and  aim  of  tiiis  war  is  for  us  the  creation  of  a 
Germany  so  firmly  united,  so  strongly  protected,  that  no  one  ever 
will  feel  the  temptation  to  annihilate  us,  that  every  one  in  the 
world  wfll  concede  to  us  tiie  right  of  free  exerdse  of  our  peaceful 
endeavors.  This  Germany,  and  not  the  destruction  of  other 
races,  is  what  we  wish.  Our  aim  is  the  lasting  rescue  of  the 
European  Continent,  wliich  is  now  shaken  to  its  very  founda- 
tions." 

As  to  Belgium : 

"After  the  war,  there  must  be  a  new  Belgium. 

"We  must  create  real  guarantees  that  Belgium  never  shall  be 
a  Franco-British  vassal;  never  shall  be  used  as  a  military  or 
economic  fortification  against  Germany.  Also  in  this  respect 
things  cannot  be  what  they  were  before.  Also  here  Germany 
cannot  sacrifice  the  oppressed  Flemish  race,  but  must  assure 
them  sound  evolution  which  correspcmds  to  their  rich  natural 
gifts,  which  is  based  on  tiieir  motiier  tongue  and  follows  their 
national  character. 
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'^e  want  neighbors  that  do  not  form  coalitions  against  us, 
but  with  whom  we  collaborate  and  who  collaborate  with  us  to 
our  mutual  advantage.  Remembrance  of  the  war  will  still  echo 
in  the  sadly  tried  Belgian  country,  but  we  shall  never  allow  that 
this  will  be  a  new  source  of  wars — shall  not  allow  it  in  our  mu- 
tual interests." 

As  to  Poland : 

"Neither  Germany  nor  Austria-Hungary  intended  to  touch  tiie 
Polish  question,  but  the  fate  of  battles  brought  them  in  contact 
with  it.  Now  this  problem  stands  before  the  world  and  needs 
to  be  solved.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  must  and  will 
solve  it.  History  will  not  admit  tiiat  after  such  earthquakes 
things  will  ever  become  what  they  were  before. 

"Mr.  Asquith  mentions  the  principle  of  nationality.  If  he 
puts  himself  in  the  position  of  this  unconquered  and  unconquer- 
able adversary,  can  he  really  suppose  that  Germany  will  ever  of 
her  own  free  will  deliver  into  the  hands  of  reactionary 
Russia  the  nations  between  the  Baltic  and  the  VoHiynian 
swamps  who  have  been  freed  by  her  and  by  her  allies — no 
matter  whether  they  are  Poles  or  Lithuanians  or  Livonians  of 
the  Baltic?" 

As  to  Germany's  foes : 

"Our  enemies  wish  to  destroy  united,  free  Germany.  They 
desire  that  Germany  shall  be  again  as  weak  as  during  past  c«i- 
turies,  a  prey  of  all  lusts  of  domination  of  her  neighbors,  and 
the  scapegoat  of  Europe,  beaten  back  forever  in  the  dominion  of 
economic  evolution,  even  after  the  war.  That  is  what  our  ene- 
mies mean  when  they  speak  of  definitive  destruction  of  Pnis- 
Jiia's  military  power." 

In  His  references  to  a  '*new  Belgium"  liie  German  chancellor 
referred  for  the  first  time  to  the  possibility  of  Germany's  with- 
drawal from  that  country.  His  misty  words  were  construed  as 
an  affirmation  that  Germany  would  not  evacuate  a  country  in 
which  the  blood  of  her  sons  had  been  shed  unless  its  political 
status  was  differently  constituted.  The  "new  Belgium"  must 
include  a  special  disposition  of  the  Flemish  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, a  hint  of  this  nature  being  discerned  in  the  apparent  solici- 
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tude  of  the  German  chancellor  for  preserving  the  tongue  and 
racial  gifts  of  the  Flemings. 

A  strong  movement  among  the  Belgians  themselves,  and  en- 
couraged by  their  conquerors,  later  began  by  the  revival  of  the 
Flemish  People's  party  with  its  platform  demanding  the  recon- 
struction of  Belgium  as  a  Federal  union  of  two  states — one 
Flemish,  the  other  Walloon — after  the  model  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Switzerland.  Petitions  to  this  end  were  sent  to  Eang 
Albert,  who  replied  that  he  could  not  consider  the  idea  of  a  dual 
government  during  the  war. 

T5ie  Walloon,  or  historically,  the  French  province,  Hainaut, 
Ldege,  Namur,  Belgian  Luxembourg  and  a  portion  of  Brabant, 
including  the  city  of  Brussels,  would  form  one  government,  an- 
cient Flanders,  including  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ostend  and  Ghent, 
akin  in  language  and  history  to  the  Teutons,  would  be  a  gov- 
emmait  independent  in  itself,  united  to  that  of  the  Walloons 
under  Albert  of  the  Belgians  and  his  descendants. 

*'We  want  to  be  neither  German  nor  French,"  said  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  at  which  tiie  constitution  was  formulated. 
'We  demand  a  free  Flanders.  In  free  Belgium  a  centralized 
system  is  only  possible  under  the  maintenance  of  both  languages. 
Belgium  must  not  emerge  from  the  war  as  she  was  before  the 
war.  Hence  we  must  begin  the  struggle  now  and  conduct  it 
until  we  secure  our  rights." 

The  Allies  did  not  look  with  favor  on  the  proposal;  but  the 
Germans  encouraged  it,  seeing  thereih  a  w!ay  to  a  solution  of 
their  difficulties  in  Belgium  after  the  war.  A  dual  government 
in  which  the  Teutonic  or  Flemish  elements  would  be  grouped 
together  and  kept  distinct  from  the  Walloons,  or  French,  could 
be  drawn  close  into  political  unity  with  the  German  Empire. 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  be  preserved  by  giving 
the  Germans  their  own  friends  at  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Brussels,  to  see  that  the  balance  of  influence  in  international 
affairs  swung  evenly  between  the  Teutons  and  the  Anglo- 
French. 

A  German  interpretation  of  the  chancellor's  cryptic  utterances 
on  peace  terms  was  as  follows : 
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No  annexation  of  Belgium ;  bat  an  iiidependeBt  Belgiwi 
was  a  Flemish  Belgium,  freed  from  Frmch  influence  and  Bxitiah 
"vassalage/' 

No  annexation  of  French  tarritory. 

A  hint  of  the  annexation  of  Courknd  a&d  liHoama  because 
chiefly  inhabited  by  peoples  of  Germanie  orignx. 

A  guiding  principle  that  under  bo  carcamstaoees  nust  Poland 
revert  to  Muscovite  ruks. 

The  restitution  of  eonqoered  B^gian  and  FVenek  tcrritary  was 
to  be  conditional  upon  Germany  reeeiving  bindzng^  guarsBtoes 
that  French  territory  would  not  isa  idur  future  be  a  gateway 
through  whidi  X^rehnany  could  be  attacked  and  that  Ute  mie- 
pendent  Belghon  i^ould  not  be  a  British  bvHchead  ^gaiiuib  Gep- 
ntany. 

These  conditions  were  viewed  on^  as  meaning  a  Betgioin 
compeffed  to  be  a  German  vassal^  who  aa  an  Mmmnm  cExtic  pit 
it,  ''shall  never  point  guns  at  Germany^  who  duhU  coliabawte 
with  Germany  because  Gemiaqy  waste  it^  and  vdio  riial  not 
cherish  revenge  against  her  eonqperar,  beomae  vaaaals  thetf 
not  harbor  revengeful  feelinga/' 

Belgium,  in  brief,  as  seen  in  the  Ttatonic  xadoraemeBt  cf  the 
dvanc^or's  speech,  would  come  to  lie  in  Gennanj'a  baad%  pefiti- 
caBy  and  economically. 

Great  Britain  spumed  the  peace  terms  hinted  at  is  Ite  dm^ 
cellor's  deliverance.  Though  indirectly  aimed  at  Germany's 
enemies  it  was  really  meant  for  domestic  readmg;  but  it  con- 
tained too  many  contentious  statem^its  to  escape  bekig  assaiJed 
by  the  Allies'  iqyokesmen.  It  furnished  a  tlkcme  for  a  speedi 
the  British  premier  addressed  to  some  viszting  French  l^^ialar 
tors  to  London  a  few  days  later.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  he 
said,  ^'we  intend  to  establish  the  principle  that  international 
problems  must  be  handled  by  free  negotiation  on  equid  terms 
between  free  peoples,  and  that  tfades  aettkm^t  shall  no  longer 
be  hampered  or  swayed  by  the  overmastering  dictation  of  a  Gov- 
ernment controlled  by  a  military  caste.  That  is  what  I 
by  the  destruction  of  the  mihtary  domination  ef 
ing  more,  but  nothing  less. 
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'^e  are  in  this  struggle  the  champions  not  only  of  trealy 
rights  but  of  the  independent  status  and  free  development  of 
weaker  countries.  In  the  circumstances  cynicism  could  hardly 
go  further  than  in  the  chancellor's  claim  that  it  is  for  Germany 
—of  all  powers — ^to  insist,  when  peace  comes,  upon  'giving 
various  races  a  chance  of  free  evolution  along  tlie  lines  of  their 
mother  tongue  and  national  individuality/  Apparently  this 
principle  is  to  be  applied,  I  suppose,  on  approved  Prussian  lines, 
both  to  Poland  and  Belgium. 

"The  attempt  to  Germanize  Poland  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years  at  once  the  strenuous  purpose  and  colossal  failure  of  Prus- 
sian domestic  policy.  Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the  chan- 
cellor, for  he  has  been  one  of  its  principal  instruments. 

'It  is  with  this  record  that  the  chancellor  sheds  tears  over 
the  fate  of  what  he  calls' the  long-suppressed  Flemish  race.  I 
wonder  what  Ihe  Flemish  race  itself  thinks  of  the  prospect  the 
chancellor  opens  out  to  it. 

"The  chancellor  says  that  after  the  war  there  must  be  a  new 
Belgium,  which  must  not  be  a  Franco-English  vassal,  but  be- 
tween whose  people  and  the  Germans,  who  burned  their  churches, 
pillaged  their  towns,  trampled  their  liberties,  there  is  to  be  in  the 
future  the  collaboration  of  neighbors. 

"My  answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  Allies  desire  and  are 
determined  to  see  once  again  the  old  Belgium.  She  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  permanently  from  the  wanton,  wicked  invasion 
of  her  freedom,  and  that  which  has  been  broken  down  must  be 
repaired  and  restored/' 

Comments  even  more  pungent  came  from  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
the  British  Minister  of  War  Trade,  in  addressing  a  group  of 
American  journalists : 

"These  periodical  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  are  cunning  blends 
of  bombast  and  peaceful  protestations.  Through  them  all  runs 
the  deliberate  design  to  nourish  German  hatred  of  England  above 
all  her  allies,  to  bolster  the  fiction  that  the  German  Government 
are  fighting  a  defensive  war,  and  to  forestall  and  prevent  that 
which  the  Grerman  Grovemment  most  fears — a  popular  demand 
in  drermany  for  peace. 
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''Never  casn  the  Allies  dignify  tbis  gUitaute  bjr  taUiii^  it  as  an 
overture.  The  chancellor  made  his>  aD*€aiifisil  proposals  last  year 
solely  that  he  mi^kb  be  abie  to  re&srto  liiem  virtnnudjr  to-day." 

One  allusion  of  the  German  ehancellor  to  poaca,  made  in 
December,  IdlB^.^waa,  as  quoted  brthia minister,  imtiiaoe  cautious 
tenaB  r  ''None  of  our  entfnias  h^aa  appmached  witk  peace  pro- 
poaals>  and:  tiiay  beliare  it  to  be  in  thear  interest  faiady  to  at- 
tribute peace  proposals  to  ubJ*  But  if  the  cfaaiieaUar  wore  to 
speak  of  peace  conditions  he  would  "first  see  ihet  oMMHtiana  of 
Germany^s  enemies."  Lord  Rdbert  CeeiL^a-  viewr  of  tUs  peace 
"feeler"  was:: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Germaaa  timnwelveg  £d  nafe  maka  anr 
proposals,  in  spite  of  what  &e  dianei^lar  now  pneteida;  Bven. 
if  ha  iirace  amcere^  aisd  in-  the*  preaiiK  pRpertacnz  aa  we?  be&ve 
him.  adnsene^.  we  rejeci^wilh  indignatfoiL  atti  eontaiapH.  tlM&  toaia 
of  peace  he  offers." 

Officially  there  were  no  overt  advames;  twa  wdai  piiniii:  hat 
reports  wnre^  pasaatent  that  Germaagr  asnif^  m  Taiiiliniifi  far 
makiniT  theoL.  The  refiNmnan  to  peace  in  Crermaaji'r  note  yieid^ 
ingr  to  .the  Unitad:  States  over  tlte  wihmaiTBfcffi  jaoaa^  aoA  a 
thor  statement  by  the  (b^BonnanL  dtiancelhar  in 
substantial  straws  showingr  wbitk  way 
looking:  The  Allied  Powers,  not  beinflp  approached  tiixon^^  any 
other  channel,  took  cpgnaiaaMe  oalgr  of  Gennmy^i  deeds  and 
igixored  her  invitinsr  warda.  Their  attiiude  waa  e3q;NDeaBed  feiy 
President  Pomcfi^fr,  "vrho,  spakins  fmr  Stance,  aaifd:  "Franoe 
does  not  want  Germany  to  tender  peace,  but  wants  her  adjwaaaigy 
to  ask  for  peace*" 

When  the  dangerous  issue  with  the  United:  States  was  settle^ 
more  and  more  symptoms  were  revealed  that  Urn  craainr  ^^ 
peace  wa&  spreading  in  Germany.  Tke  ^fatsitniff  to  pean  iit  the 
German  note  to  the  United  States,  in  fadv  gv^^  a  feeak  iinpelua 
to  the  popular  yeamin^g  for  the  waar's  deae,  <^  wfaidr  a  har- 
binger was  seen  in  tiie  preservation  ef  rdations  withi  AtasBsicau 
President  Wilson's  qualifications  for  tiie  r^  of  niediater  were 
debated^  GiNrmans  considered  sucb  diacnaeDoaa  ao  disgmos  nor 
sign  of  weakness,  particularly  in  view  of  the  tbeit  csontinned 
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strength  of  their  military  position.  As  seen  by  one  German 
observer : 

''The  desire  for  peace  is  so  strong  among  the  masses  of  all 
the  warring  countries  that,  were  President  Wilson  to  break  the 
present  baneful  spell  by  offering  his  services  as  mediator,  no 
Govejimient,  not  even  that  of  England,  would  dare  risk  defying 
public  opinion  at  home  and  the  moral  condemnation  of  the  whole 
world  by  answering  'no'." 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  "Morgen  Post,"  "such  attempts  at 
mediation,  though  made  in  good  faith  and  backed  by  power  and 
influence,  are  in  general  doomed  to  failure  so  long  as  the  idea 
has  not  dawned  upon  all  the  nations  concerned  that  nothing  more 
is  to  be  achieved  by  a  continuation  of  this  bloody  struggle. 
When  once  this  thought  has  taken  root  among  our  enemies,  then 
only  may  one  calculate  on  the  success  of  an  attempt  at  media- 
tion." 

No  doubt  was  entertained  in  Washington  that  the  peace  prop* 
aganda  had  the  secret  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  Ger« 
man  Government.  Yet  all  peace  talk  was  idle,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  since  ihe  hostilities  had  not  yet 
reached  a  stage  where  it  was  possible  to  talk  of  ending  the  war, 
especially  as  the  German  public  was  being  constantly  "fed  with 
lies."  The  position  of  the  Allied  Powers  had  in  no  way  been 
changed. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  granted  an  interview  to  an 
American  correspondent,  to  whom  he  said  that  the  Allies  were 
fighting  to  end  "all  war,"  and  that  peace  could  not  come  until 
Germany  had  righted  the  wrongs  she  had  inflicted  upon  the  small 
nations  she  had  overcome.  Objection  was  taken  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  propriety  of  "employing  the  American 
press  as  a  platform"  to  air  British  views.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
contended  that  since  German  statesmen  were  constantly  utiliz- 
ing the  American  press  to  ventilate  Germany's  position  it  would 
be  mere  pedantry  to  hinder  British  statesmen  from  countering 
by  the  same  means  the  German  assertions  thus  made.  "If  I 
thought,"  he  said,  "that  the  German  Government  or  the  Ger- 
man people  had  reached  the  point  where  the  Allied  Govern- 
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mesta  could  bring  wmxeas  a  poee  eomiiaral^  ivitfai  thair  deaa»B 
by  making  speeches  about  them,  I  would  make  dozens  of  HianJ' 
Bat  that  time  had  imt  yet  arrived^  and  Hib  AUiea^  w«e  bdimd 
by  cfnamon  oUigations  not  to  safasait  aa^  tenia  of  peace  aacept 
by  mutual  agreement* 


CHAPTER    KV 
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^rpHE  war  bUbt  tihe  war''  eosagei:  iM  weaewt  aMntfaHL  a< 
-^  statesmaoi  of  tike  AllMt  Va«(«]»  im  a  mnmanlwn  aariaa  oi 
CQnjferoHBS  m  ParisL  Ibe  lAraae  x«£ecvedl  to  ths 
^ial  conflict  wlsBdi  a^  signs.  fare£fattl<M(Fcd  wmiU 
tween  the  countries  affiliated  witii  the  Teutonic  and  allied  conarii- 
dationa  respectivaly  a&er*  hostilities  haL  cuocd.  As  Tann^  the 
diaDenge  had  first  beeai  tharo^vm  hgr  Genwmyy  in  her  prapiii  It 
establish  a  customs  vnkni  bj-  the  €«i1tnl  Powers  crs  lOPBVsane 
lines — which  BsnitaKeeiaionsbewaratftsra  military  war.  The 
Allies  thereupen  proeeedbd.  lit  fomndalie  pian  to  reaiak  €lefl^ 
many 'a  avowed  amv  to  cetaftlirit  poIUtical  pnedominenae  im  ianmm 
countries  by  means  of  tire  prejected  cnstoma  ninan..  The  eea- 
nomic  war  Germany  threatened  would,  the  Allies  feared^  be  a 
permanent  barrier  to  the  peacef  td*  dlfivetepmeo^  of  Barope  wdbss 
foiled.  An  essential  step  to  tkwsrtiiig  Gemangr's  poab  beHwa 
projecto  lay  in.  cripplings  her  trade  resources  while  the  real  war 
progreased; 

''Chisdiing^theeBemy's  trade  iis  vital  to  victory ^'  aasd  a  Britisk 
spokesman,  Walter  BonsknanEy  President  of  the  Beard  of  Trade. 
'^Every  beUigerent  at  aM  timea  during  tiie  petgiona^  of  the  war 
has  attempted  to  dsstooy  the  eaeray's  trade  as  a  meaaoreefi  war. 
''Germangr'a  powder  oi  reeastanee^  ae  well  sbsp  eurs^  depouto  upon 
the  esbUsot  of  b^  material-  reaeurces.  Tbese^  we  mmrit  as  an  act 
of  war,  dnndnisb  m  vaiae.  We  must  da  everytinag  is  oik*  power 
to  prevent  her  from  aecumukiting  stoeks  er  adcfing  to  her  wesitfa 
abroad.  We  are  doing.  everyQiing  im  our  power  to  preveid;  this. 
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"We  can't  allow  otir  citizens  to^  trade  with  German  firms  in 
China,  from  whom  we  are  withholding  supplies.  That  is  only 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  our  efforts  to  prevent  her  from 
creating  credits  abroad  or  retaining  the  commercial  strength 
which  would  enable  her  to  carry  out  the  threat  of  an  economic 
war  on  the  conclusion  of  military  peace. 

"We  want  to  make  it  clear  to  Germany  that  the  longer  the 
war  continues  the  less  will  be  her  chance  of  recoupment  out  of 
the  profits  of  foreign  markets.  We  aim  at  shortening  the  war. 
Everything  which  tends  *to  preserve  her  wealth  is  likely  to 
lengthen  the  war.' " 

But  the  Allies'  chief  economic  aim  was  to  construct  elaborate 
commercial  machinery,  internationally  linked,  that  would  defeat 
the  purposes  Germany  had  in  view  after  the  war. 

The  German  proposal  was  for  an  economic  union  between  the 
Central  Empires  and  the  Balkan  and  Ottoman  Allies.  As  ventil- 
ated by  Germany's  financial  specialist,  Dr.  Helfferich,  the  scheme 
contemplated  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties,  and  economical  bound- 
aries between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  so  tiliat  they 
formed  one  great  commercial  and  industrial  territory.  This  cus- 
toms union,  in  short,  was  designed  as  a  means  of  creating  greater 
unity  and  establishing  a  uniform  industry  in  the  two  empires.  It 
aimed,  moreover,  at  the  economic  conquering  of  the  whole  world, 
not  the  conquest  of  one  ally  by  another.  In  other  words,  tiie 
German  Government  had  far-reaching  political  aims  in  view. 
Dr.  Helfferich  and  a  group  of  German  commercial  dignities  in 
explaining  the  project  to  Hungary — ^which,  incidentally,  received 
the  proposal  with  distrust — ^made  no  secret  of  the  underlying 
tendencies  of  the  proposed  customs  union.  They  frankly  dis- 
closed that  the  principal  interest  of  the  Central  Empires  lay  in 
tiie  establishment  of  a  "Central  Europe,"  which  would  consist 
of  a  formidable  military  and  economic  power  under  the  central 
control  of  a  German  hegemony,  the  main  object  of  which,  it  was 
afiirmed,  was  to  prevent  any  danger  in  the  future  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Ttis  "Central  Europe,"  together  with  such  territory 
as  might  fall  to  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  their  allies  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  would  be  in  a  position — so  Hungary  was  told — 
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to  organize  a  militaiy  power  fio  fonsidaUe  that  other  nrtmis 
would  fear  to  provoke  iL  Thxa  the  proposed  eoonemie  ubkbl 
would  serve  only  as  a  fcKrerunner  to  the  <irginizing  of  a  militazy 
union  calling  itself  ''Central  Europe/' — whidi  would  be  a  Gw- 
man  military  and  economie  consolidation.  It  woohl,  in  fact* 
be  the  Prussian  military  system  eatsdsiiahed  on  am  enlarged 
scale,  and  the  proposal  disclosed  GenoMsif  in  the  Ui^  «f  en- 
deavoring to  realise  the  old  Prussian  dreaui  ^f  doiuinating  Cen- 
tral Europe  bdund  the  modern  mask  of  an  eeoaomic  unioL  Ga«- 
many's  historic  aspirations  in  this  direction  wiene  the  ouiuect 
of  an  exhaustive  survey  in  a  section  of  the  tnt  vohme  af  this 
history  entitled :  ^Eoonomic  Cames  of  the  War/' 

The  Allied  Powers  were  more  eeueemed  about  ckscfanatuig 
Germany's  immediate  cammereial  projects,  for  their  success  ki 
that  endeavor  would  wreck  her  nltiaoate  grandiose  ainhitiflns. 
The  ih*8t  Paris  conference  of  the  representatives  (ut  tke  AlUed 
Governments,  held  on  March  27  aad  28,  1916^  by  resefatien  af- 
firmed thmr  ^'complete  community  of  view  and  atdidarilgr/' 
confirmed  '"all  the  measures  taken  to  reidiBe  unily  of  action 
all  fronts" : 

'Th^  understand  by  tiiat»  at  the  same  tfans,  vni^  of  nulitnsj 
action,  assured  by  the  entente,  eeneluded  bciween  the  ceuenl 
staffs;  unity  of  economie  action,  the  ogganiatfiwi  of  whidh  the 
present  conference  has  r^^lated,  and  unity  of  diptanatic  action, 
which  is  guaranteed  by  their  unshaken  will  to  coatinne  the 
strugsrle  to  victory  for  the  conunon  cause. 

^The  Alli^  Govanments  decide  to  put  into  pfactice  in  the 
economic  domain  their  solidarity  of  viewB  and  interests.  They 
charge  the  economic,  conference,  which  is  to  be  held  soon  at 
Paris,  to  propose  for  fhem  appropriate  nMasnres  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  solidarity/' 

T%e  ground  was  tiins  cleared  for  the  f omuilation  nf  matters 
of  wdghty  import  by  a  compact  of  cooperation  to  insure  harmony 
of  operations  in  the  whole  oondoct  of  the  war.  The  nest  con- 
ferenoe  assembled  on  April  20,  1916,  and  remained  in  aession 
four  days  deliberating  on  economic  and  oommereial  questions 
raised  by  the  war,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  proposal  for  a  joint 
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tariff  system  estaUiahiiic  minimum  rights  among  the  allied  con- 
federation and  their  colonies,  reasoaal^e  rates  for  neutrals,  and 
strong  discrimination  against  all  dealings  with  hostile  countries 
—that  is  to  say»  a  tariff  systan  favorable  to  liia  allied  nations 
for  the  mutual  exduuoge  of  commodities.  This  subject  was  only 
part  of  a  compr^ensi ve  program,  which  included : 

'HL)  An  understanding  concerning  all  legislation  intended  to 
regulate^oommerdal  relatims  among  the  belUgerenta,  such  as  the 
execution  of  contracts^  the  recovery  of  credits^  sequfistration  of 
goods^  and  tiM  subject  of  p84»nt8. 

''(2.)  PrtcanCionary  measures  to  be  taken  against  invasion 
of  allied  ccMmtries  by  German  products  aft«r  the  passage  from 
1^  state  of  war  to  the  state  of  peace. 

^(S.>  Separation  of  war  damages. 

''(4.)  ReductieD  of  postal  telegraphic  and  tc^l^hane  rates 
among  Hsb  affied  countries. 

<5.)  Agreements  rekdava  ta  the  international  tranaport  of 


n 


'^  (6.)  Creation  of  an  intematkyfial  patei^  office. 

"(7.)  The  eoBsmerdal  regime  of  tibe  eoloniea  of  the 
countries^  * 

''  (8.)  IntemationaliMtian  of  laws  ooneeming  stock  companies. 

''  (9.)  Measures  intended  to  reduce  metallic  circulation  of  cian* 
pensa^on  and  postal-^heck  ayat^n. 

'MIO.)  Uniform  principles  to  be  inscribed  in  the  laws  relative 
to  false  designation  of  merchandise. 

^(11.)  Failures. 

''(12.)  Legislation  regarding  the  loss  and  theft  of  bonds  pay- 
able to  bearer.'* 

The  conference  was  a  remarkable  one,  especially  in  not  meet- 
ing to  discuss  military  affairs — ^the  only  raiaen  tPitre  for  war 
councils — but  rather  questions  reaHy  common  to  a  condition  of 
peace.  All  tiie  '%ifl^  cinnmands/'  civil  and  military,  of  Russia, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Japan,  and  Portu-^ 
gal,  and  representatives  of  the  great  over-sea  commonwealths 
of  Great  Britain,  met  in  what  was  really  a  legislative  parliament 
of  eight  nations.    Never  before  had  the  world  seen  so  many  na- 
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tions  assembled  together  to  legislate  on  their  joint  interests. 
Some  of  the  subjects  they  deliberated  upon  bore  only  indirectly 
on  the  war,  and  others  related  to  conditions  that  would  exist 
after  the  close  of  hostilities.  Constructive  minds,  for  example, 
seized  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  international  action  on  such 
questions  as  an  international  patent  office,  the  internationalizing 
of  laws  concerning  stock  companies  and  business  failures,  the 
loss  and  theft  of  bonds  payable  to  bearer,  false  designation  of 
merchandize,  and  for  a  reduction  of  telegraph,  teleph(me,  and 
postal  rates  between  the  various  countries.  All  these  subjects, 
but  for  the  war,  would  not  have  been  amenable  to  unity  of 
action  except  through  the  tortuous  channels  of  separate  interna- 
tional congresses.  The  multifarious  business  of  tiie  conference 
showed  that  the  Allies  proposed  to  be  Allies  a  long  time  after 
peace  was  concluded.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  con- 
ferees afforded  a  striking  example  of  what  had  been  deemed  a 
far-off  event — ^the  assembling  of  envoys  of  the  peoples  of  a 
large  section  of  the  globe  to  legislate  in  a  parliament  of  nations. 
It  was  seen  to  be  the  first  approach  to  realization  of  a  future 
World  Congress.  Did  not  the  German  tariff  union  of  1856  pave 
the  way  to  the  German  Empire?  So  the  conference  was  greeted 
by  ardent  peace  seers  as  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  bringing  the 
nations  affected  into  a  real  working  union. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Allies, 
proposed  tariff  union — post  bellum  discrimination  against  Ger- 
many— did  not  make  for  world  unity,  but  that  was  viewed  as 
likely  to  be  only  a  transient  phase  of  conditions  prevailing  after 
the  war. 

The  Allies'  conferees,  however,  had  no  such  exalting  and  altru- 
istic aims  in  view  except  in  so  far  as  they  came  within  their  own 
community  of  interests.  The  program  engaging  their  atten- 
tion was  so  weighty  as  to  call  for  a  third  conference  apparently 
a  continuation  of  the  second,  which  concluded  its  arduous  labors 
on  June  17,  1916.  By  that  time  the  fruit  of  their  deliberations 
took  documentary  shape.  By  unanimous  agreement  sweeping 
measures  were  adopted  under  three  heads — ^first,  embracing  the 
period  during  the  war ;  second,  the  transition  and  reconstruction 
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period;  and,  tiiird,  fhe  period  of  tiie  war  aead  reconficniction 
periods.  The  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  and  embracing 
these  three  divisions,  constituted  ^  international  docmnent  of 
the  fais^i€8t  import. 

As  to  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  tiie 
allied  conference  agreed  on  a  onificartion  of  lawv  and  regulations 
prohibiting  trading iritii  the  esentjr  as  follows: 

'"Hie  Alliea  will  iiyrhid  their  nationals  and  all  persons  residing 
in  their  territory  aH  ecHBiiace  with: 

*'  (1.)  Inhabitants  of  cacmj  eonntries  of  whatever  nationality. 

"Enemy  subjects  wherever  resident. 

''Individual,  commercial  houses,  and  companies  whose  busi- 
ness is  contrelled  eotine^  or  in  part  by  enemy  sabjeets  or  which 
are  snfaject  to  enemy  infliMnces,  and  who  will  be  listed. 

"They  will  prohibit  Use  entry  into  their  territory  of  all  mer- 
chandiae  originating  in  or  coming  from  an  enemy  country. 

''Endeavor  wiH  be  made  to  estabfish  a  system  for  canceling 
eontrads  entered  into  with  enemy  acd>jects  and  detrimental  to 
natumal  mtBrescs* 

''(2«)  Gammercial  honsea  owned  or  exploits  by  enemy  rab- 
jects  on  territory  of  the  Allies  wffl  be  placed  mider  sequestration 
ear  controL  Measures  will  be  taken  to  Uquidate  certain  of  tiiese 
houses  as  wdl  as  their  merdiandise,  the  mms  thus  realized  re- 
maining under  sequestration  or  controL 

"(3.)  Besdes  the  prohibition  of  exportation  rendered  neoee- 
sary  by  the  internal  condition  of  each  ally  they  will  complete 
not  mfy  in  their  territory,  bat  also  in  their  dmnxnionfi,  protec- 
torates, and  colonies^  tiie  measnreB  ahready  taken  against  pro- 
visioning tiie  enemy. 

"By  unifying  lists  of  contraband  of  war  and  prohibitions  of 
export,  and  especially  in  pn^bitihg  the  deportation  of  all  mer- 
chandise declared  as  absolute  or  conditional  conb^aband  of 
war. 

"By  subordinating  the  granting  of  authorization  for  export  to 
neutral  comitries  whenever  snch  exportation  might  be  effected  to 
enemy  territory  either  by  creating  a  controlling  board  in  these 
countries  through  mutual  agreement  of  the  Allies  or  by  special 
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guarantees,  such  as  limiting  the  quantity  exported,  consul  con- 
trol, &c/' 

The  transitory  measures  agreed  upon  for  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  maritime  period  of  reconstruction  of 
the  allied  countries  were  in  the  following  terms : 

"(1.)  The  Allies  proclaiming  their  solidarity  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  countries,  victims  of  destruction,  spoliation,  and 
abusive  requisition,  decide  to  investigate  in  common  the  means 
of  restoring  to  such  countries  as  a  special  privilege  or  of  aiding 
them  to  renew  their  raw  material,  industrial  and  agricultural 
machinery,  live  stock,  and  merchant  marine. 

''(2.)  Noting  that  the  war  has  terminated  all  the  treaties  of 
commerce  which  united  them  with  the  enemy  powers,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  is  essential  that  during  the  period  of  economic 
reconstruction  which  will  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
liberty  of  none  of  the  Allies  shall  be  hampered  by  the  possible 
pretension  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  powers  of  a  claim  to  the 
most  favored  nation  treatment.  The  Allies  agree  that  the  bene- 
fit of  this  treatment  shall  not  be  accorded  to  such  powers  during 
a  number  of  years  which  shall  be  decided  by  means  of  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Allies. 

"The  Allies  mutually  agree  for  a  number  of  years  and  in  the 
greatest  measure  possible,  to  provide  compensating  outlets  in 
such  cases  where  disadvantageous  consequences  may  result  for 
the  commerce  by  the  application  of  the  agreement  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs. 

"(3.)  The  Allies  declare  themselves  united  in  preserving  for 
the  allied  countries  in  preference  to  all  others  their  natural  re- 
sources during  the  period  of  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  maritime  reconstruction,  and  to  this  end  they  agree  to 
establish  special  arrangements  which  will  facilitate  an  exchange 
of  resources. 

"(4.)  In  order  to  protect  their  commerce,  industries,  agricul- 
ture, and  navigation  against  an  economic  depression  resulting 
from  dumping  or  against  any  other  unfair  method  of  competi- 
tion, the  Allies  decide  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  fix  a  period  of 
time  during  which  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  powers  shall  be 
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subjected  either  to  prohibition  or  to  a  special  system  whkh  shall 
be  efficacious.  The  Allies  shall  reach  an  vakdears^taMimg  by  diplo- 
matic channels  regarding  the  special  regulations  to  be  imposed 
during  the  period  above  mentioned  upon  ships  of  Hie  enemy 
p<Fwers. 

''(5.)  The  Allies  shall  seek  measures  to  be  taken  in  common 
or  separately  to  i»ie¥ent  the  exercise  in  thczr  territories  by  enemy 
subjects  of  certain  industries  or  professions  of  interest  to  the 
national  defense  or  economic  indepesidenee.'' 

Next  came  the  framing  of  permanent  meassres  of  mutual  aid 
and  collaboration  between  the  AHies: 

^he  Allies  are  resolved  to  take  without  dday  the  neeessary 
measures  to  rid  themselves  of  dependence  on  enenqr  couzitries 
an  reg»Fds  raw  nraterial  and  manufactured  aartieleB  which  are 
efSRsential  to  flie  normal  development  of  Hieir  WMmwtr  activity. 

"l^ese  measures  should  tend  to  assure  the  indeposdence-of  the 
Allies  not  only  regarding  those  matters  concerning  liie  sources 
of  supply,  but  also  those  touching  tiie  fhiancial,  comnaerdaU  sitd 
maritime  organization. 

^n  order  to  carry  out  their  resolution  the  ABies  will  adopt 
sudi  means  as  seem  to  them  most  appropriate  accordk^r  to  the 
nature  of  the  merchandise  and  following  the  principles  wfaidk 
govern  tilie  economic  policies. 

''Especially  they  may  have  recourse  to  subsidised  enfterprises 
under  the  directiton  or  control  of  the  Governments  themselves  or  > 

to  iya3niient  to  encourage  scientific  and  technical  researches,  the 
developm^it  of  industriee^  and  natural  resources,  or  to  customs 
tariffs,  or  to  temporary  or  permanent  prohibitions^  or  even  to  a 
combination  of  these  various  means. 

''Whatever  means  may  be  adopted,  the  end  sought  by  tiie 
Allies  is  to  increase  in  large  measure  tiie  production  of  the 
whole  of  their  territory,  so  that  they  may  maintain  and  develop 
their  economic  situation  and  independence  with  respect  to  tiie 
enemy. 

"So  as  to  permit  a  reciprocal  sale  of  their  products,  the  Allies 
engage  to  take  measures  destined  to  facilitate  exchange  thereof 
as  much  as  by  the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid  services  of 
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transportation  by  land  and  sea  at  reduced  rates  as  by  the  de- 
velopment and  amelioration  of  postal,  telegraph,  and  other  com- 
munications. 

"The  Allies  agree  to  bring  together  technical  delegates  to 
prepare  measures  suitable  to  unify  as  much  as  possible  tiieir 
laws  concerning  patents,  marks,  or  origins,  and  trade-marks. 

"The  Allies  will  adopt  in  regard  to  the  inventions  trade-marks, 
literary,  and  artistic  works  created  during  the  war  in  an  enen^r 
country  a  system  as  uniform  as  possible  and  applicable  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  This  system  shall  be  elaborated  by  the 
technical  delegates  of  the  Allies/' 

Finally  immediate  action  on  the  foregoing  measures  was 
agreed  upon: 

"The  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments,  realizing  that 
for  their  conunon  defense  against  the  enemy  they  have  resolved 
to  adopt  a  similar  economic  policy  under  conditions  determined 
by  resolutions  taken,  and  recognizing  that  the  efficiency  of  ttis 
policy  depends  absolutely  upon  the  immediate  putting  into  effect 
of  these  resolutions,  agree  to  recommend  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments to  take  without  delay  all  suitable  measures  for  enabling 
this  policy  to  produce  immediately  its  full  and  entire  effect,  and 
to  communicate  to  each  other  the  decisions  reached  for  the  at- 
tainment of  this  purpose." 

The  delegates  at  the  Paris  conference  which  combined  on 
these  sweeping  measures  did  not  possess  plenipotentiary  powers. 
Hence  how  far  and  in  what  degree  their  agreement  could  be 
translated  into  action  remained  a  question  for  further  delibera- 
tion and  legislative  action.  Their  deliberations  had  resulted  only 
in  the  framing  of  a  program,  with  an  assortment  of  planks  that 
would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen  to  transfer  to  the  statute 
books  of  their  respective  nations.  British  free  traders,  to  go  no 
further,  were  not  prepared  to  abandon  their  principles,  and  dis- 
closed symptoms  of  unrest  indicating  that  any  action  tending  to 
commit  the  British  Government  to  a  policy  of  commercial  boy- 
cott would  be  closely  scrutinized.  A  press  view  saw  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  conference  "a  bright  vision  of  a  union 
of  states  for  peaceful  purposes,  several  countries,  large  and 
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small,  agreeing  to  substitute  cooperation  for  competition  m  their 
commercial  aims  and  economic  methods — a,  pleasing  prospect 
which  contains  the  germ  of  permanent  peace."  But  this  bright 
vision  had  a  dark  shadow : 

''A  union  of  States  is  to  be  set  up  against  another  union  of 
States.  Such  proposals  chaUenge  our  enemies  to  continue  an 
economic  war  after  tins  war  is  fimsfaed.  If  Germany  shows  no 
repentanoe  for  her  plot  against  the  warld'&  firaedom;  if  she 
manifests  bq  chans^  of  mood^  then  tids  painful  thing  mii^ 
hove  to.  he.  MGermscay  uses  her  commereialiflm  as  liifi  cat>iiaw 
of  her  militarism^  tben  we  nmst  fig^  her  ccmmflneialiflmt  for  Hie 
whole  spawxL  of  militarwrn  is^  pGdEraned  with:<  the  evil  of  lis  origin. 
So  if  the'  German  nsbion  weoe  aulkm  af  tec  thia  vmt  over  being 
beaten^  but  not  coniniiced  of  the  wcon^  of  nailitarani^  and  if 
the  nstton  set  oat  to  prepuB-  fior  a  pefmammt  wan,  yvhj,  then 
eaich.  ptEoposals  fior  a  penmsmnt  d^niston  of  intorestGr  might  b&- 
oome  neoesfiuuty;.  but  whob  wvukb  that  meHn>?  lb  would:  mean 
that  we  had  failed'  to  reach;  our-  goal  in  thia  war.  We  might 
win  the  war,  but  we  should  not  Yuvb  dfistroysd'  mHitariBm  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  ifi).^' 

A  similar  view,  which  more  or  less  r^seted  Anwxicaii  crit- 
icism of  the  Allies  embryonic  plam  of  sefurisal,  wquei  taken  by  the 
New  York  "Thnes"  : 

''The  surest  basis  of  war  is  a  conflict  of  interests,  and  liie 
Allies'  econcnnic  program  plots  just  that.  It  is  either  a  bluff 
designed  to  induce  a  surrender  through  fright  or  it  ia  same- 
thing  invented  to  be  surrendered  for  a  considCTation.  It  is  little 
likdy  to  frighten  such  an  enraiy  as  Germansr,  and:  nothing  can 
be  bought  wilii  it.  When  peace  comes  it  will  be  because  it  is  wel- 
come as  a  relief  from  war,  and.  not  as  a  lever  tsr  fortber  war  of 
another  sort. 

''A  national  tariflF  may  caaemysMy  he  protection^  in  sdf -de- 
fense, jtist  as  it  is  lawful  for  a  trust  to  devdop  itadf  to  any 
dimensions  in  methods  of  sound  trade.  But  a  conspiracy  of 
nations  to  engross  trade  cannot  be  a  measure  of  self*<lefense 
under  liie  guise  of  so-called  protection.  It  is  aggression.' 


»» 
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CHAPTER    LVI 

NEW     FRONTIERS     THE     ONLY     BASIS 

TOWARD  the  close  of  May,  1916,  official  Germany,  in  its  own 
devious  way,  disclosed  more  definitely  than  hitherto  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  regarding  peace.  Germany,  it  ap- 
peared, had  no  fixed  peace  program.  Rather  were  her  condi- 
tions a  variable  quantity,  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  the  fortunes  of  German  arms.  Herein  lay  a  strong  hint 
that  a  bargain  could  be  struck  with  the  Allies  now;  but  she 
invited  ''quick  takers,'*  as  the  price  of  peace  would  advance  as 
the  war  proceeded,  and  would  further  expand  the  longer  Ger- 
many's enemies  fought  shy  of  coming  to  terms.  The  price  of 
peace  would  also  tend  to  increase  with  any  further  German  gains 
of  territory,  and  would  likewise  be  affected  by  the  sacrifices  Ger- 
many might  suffer  to  hold  her  present  advantages.  Whether 
later  or  soon,  peace  negotiations  must  be  fundamentally  based 
on  this  latter  condition,  that  is,  the  military  situation  prevailing 
at  the  time.  Proposals  on  any  other  basis  could  not  be  recog- 
nized as  within  the  sphere  of  possible  negotiations.  On  this 
point  the  German  chancellor  delivered  an  uncompromising  dic- 
tum in  Munich : 

"The  present  war  map  must  form  the  basis  of  peace.  Let  the 
statesmen  of  tihie  Entente  Powers  look  at  the  facts  as  presented 
by  this  map  and  they  will  know  Germany's  terms." 

The  "Lokalanzeiger"  interpreted  these  words  to  mean  that 
"the  trenches  which  the  Central  Powers  have  erected  east  and 
west  are  an  impenetrable  German  wall  of  soldiers  which  must  be 
the  frontiers  of  a  peace  treaty.  In  no  war  yet  has  this  been 
the  case,  but  a  military  achievement,  which  has  been  gained  with 
so  much  blood,  must  form  the  starting  point  for  any  negotiations 
for  peace." 

Nor  would  Germany  countenance  the  inclusion  of  what  she 
regarded  as  the  nation's  purely  private  affairs  as  factors  in  any 
peace  parleys.    Her  face  was  sternly  set  against  permitting  any 
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foreign  influences  to  be  exerted  on  her  internal  concerns  through 
the  medium  of  a  peace  conference.  Apparently  this  meant  that 
Germany  would  not  brook  the  thorny  question  of  any  abatement 
of  her  military  policy  being  subjected  to  the  dictation  of  her  foes 
as  a  condition  of  peace. 

Finally,  no  offers  of  mediation  or  efforts  to  pave  a  way  for 
peace  parleys  could  be  entertained  if  they  involved  taking  into 
account  who  was  to  blame  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  and  only 
a  strictly  nonpartisan  mediator  would  be  i)ersona  grata  to  the 
German  Government. 

Gradually,  unobtrusively  and  skillfully  German  public  opinion 
was  being  prepared  for  the  eventuality  of  peace  in  general  and 
mediation  by  President  Wilson  in  particular.  Out  of  the  cur- 
rents of  peace  talk  and  peace  rumors  flowing  through  Germany, 
this  condition  emerged  in  clear  outline.  Through  the  political 
censorship,  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  only  mold  and 
influence  public  opinion  to  its  way  of  thinking  on  peace,  but, 
what  was  more  important,  it  was  doing  so.  The  political  censor- 
ship, it  was  recorded,  never  worked  more  admirably  or  sanely 
than  during  the  late  spring  of  1916  in  its  manipulations  of  the  all- 
absorbing  peace  theme. 

The  censorship  raised  its  embargo  on  this  topic,  which  had 
long  been  almost  taboo,  and  gave  a  free  rein  to  the  German  press 
to  print  peace  news  and  indulge  in  peace  discussion.  Though 
any  expression  of  specific  peace  terms  and  war  aims  was  for- 
bidden, the  comparative  freedom  of  the  press  in  this  respect  was 
welcomed  as  a  notable  advance  on  the  road  to  peace.  The  Ger- 
man people  were  made  familiar  with  the  prospect  that  President 
Wilson  might  offer  his  aid  as  a  mediator  the  moment  conditions 
were  ripe,  and  they  knew,  too,  that  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain  were  also  eager  to  intervene. 

President  Wilson  was  credited  with  holding  the  view  that, 
while  the  time  had  not  come  to  make  any  direct  overtures  to  the 
belligerents,  continued  suggestions  of  peace,  kept  constantly  be- 
fore the  world,  would  induce  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  to 
discuss .  them,  until  an  atmosphere  was  created  helpful  to  the 
formulation  of  real  peace  proposals. 

29— Gt  War  6 
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la  a  apMch  the  Preudnt  Aeliwrod  at  a  lianivk  cC  ibm  Laa^rne 
to  Eixforea  Peace,  in  WasMngboB^  gq  May  a?,  ldl«,  ka  onmei- 
atad  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fnadaafiovtal  tkkiga  Hm  Aronriran 
peaple  espouaed  for  yresarniqr  tiie  peace  of  tiie  -world.  They 
were : 

""First,  that  every  people  kas  a  rigfat  to  diooaa  the  ao^areignty 
under  which  they  fihaH  lire. 

'^Secend,  ikeJL  tin  small  statae  of  the  worU  h»ire  a  ri^^  to 
eatjoy  the  aama  reepeet  ilor  their  soveraicnty  sad  for  ifaair  tanri* 
torial  integrity  that  great  and  powerful  natiima  expaet  and  iasiat 
up<m. 

"Third,  that  the  work!  has  a  riffat  to  be  free  from  every  dia- 
turbaaee  of  ita  peace  tiiat  has  its  erigm  m  aggrosaiQn  aad  dta* 
regard  for  tiie  righta  of  peoide  and  oatiatBa." 

This  affirxnatioir  of  nafciMml  liberty  for  all  peoples  canie  aa  a 
prdude  to  a  sigoi&aaxt  attttance  regarding  tihe  poasibie  role  the 
United  States  nsiabk  play  as  a  pacificator  Bxnong  the  warriag 
nations: 

''If  it  shoidd  ever  be  eur  psrhoiegB  to  suggest  or  initiate  a 
movement  for  pMoe  aaong  One  aatioBs  now  at  war,  I  am  sore 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  wish  tibsir  Govern- 
ment to  me ve  akaig  titeae  liaes : 

''First — Such  a  settteneat  wtth  regard  ta  their  eivrm  ixaasediate 
interests  as  the  beUigereats  may  agree  open.  We  have  aoliung 
material  of  any  kind  to  ask  for  oorsehrea,  aad  are  (putB  aware 
that  we  are  in  no  sense  or  degree  parties  to  tite  preaeat  Quarrd. 
Our.  interest  is  only  in  peace  and  ite  future  g!iaraBtae& 

"Second — A  universal  aasociatioB  of  flie  natieoa  to  mateteoi 
the  invielate  security  of  the  hiidrvKay  of  the  seas  for  the  eommea 
and  unkindered  use  of  all  the  nations  of  the  wca*ld,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  war,  begun  either  ecHitrary  to  treaty  conveDante  or 
without  warmisg,  and  full  aabmtaaion  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion 
of  the  w«id— a  virtual  guarantee  ef  twritorial  kitegrity  aoai 
poUtieal  independence.'' 

The  Briktsh  view  of  tiiis  dedaration  was  that  PreaideBd  Wil* 
son's  aspiratkms  coincided  with  the  objects  for  whids  iSbe  Ailiad 
Powers  were  fighting.    "His  dream  of  uaiverari  pegeat*^  a^ 
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one  commentator,  ''lies  in  the  lap,  not  of  the  gods,  but  of  the 
Allies." 

The  unofficial  peace  propaganda  the  inner  counsels  of  Ger- 
many were  supposed  to  be  deftly  engineering,  which  had  seem- 
ingly inspired  much  of  President  Wilson's  utterances,  was  not 
permitted  to  pass  without  a  vigorous  assault  in  the  Reichstag. 
Nor  did  President  Wilson  escape  unscathed.  One  National 
Liberal  member  averred  tiiat  the  German  people  did  not  want 
as  a  mediator,  ''The  protector  of  America's  arms  and  ammunition 
shipments  and  of  the  English  hunger  war.''  This  attack  was 
incidental  to  a  concerted  onslaught  the  Pan-German  annexa- 
tionists made  on  the  Govenmient,  particularly  on  the  chancellor. 
An  ultra-conservative  member,  Herr  von  Graef e,  in  the  harshest 
terms  charged  that  the  Government  was  using  the  censorship  to 
falsify  public  opinion.  "If  the  censorship  wanted  to  avoid  the 
evil  effects  of  German  press  products  abroad,  it  ought,  above  all, 
to  forbid  the  chancellor's  speech  and  interviews.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  censorship  a  distortion  of  falsification  of  public 
opinion  is  sought  to  be  brought  about.  In  the  chancellor's 
speeches  the  enemy  press  sees  a  masked  retreat,  and  that  curious 
peace  angel,  Wilson,  is  thereby  encouraged  first  to  loiock  ouf 
Germany,  then  to  extend  the  hand  of  peace.  If  this  is  the  effect 
of  the  chancellor's  speeches  abroad,  the  sharpest  censorship 
ought  to  start  right  here.  The  effect  of  such  speeches  is  un- 
avoidable as  long  as  the  censorship  prevents  every  expression  of 
force  in  the  German  nation." 

This  stem  critic  complained  that  a  clique  surrounding  the 
kaiser  prevented  the  real  will  of  the  people  reaching  him : 

"We  demand  that  the  censorship  do  not  erect  a  Chinese  wall 
about  the  man  who  must  know  the  true  feelings  of  the  German 
nation.  The  German  people  have  given  unto  the  kaiser  what  is 
the  kaiser's  due.  Now  give  to  the  people  what  is  their  due.  The 
people  have  their  right  to  help  in  determining  the  nation's 
future." 

That  Herr  von  Graefe  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  war 
extremists,  that  he  leaned  toward  an  unlimited  use  of  the  sub^ 
marine,  that  he  charged  the  chancellor  with  bending  the  censor- 
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dnp  to  a  potte  2in>iaenda  'vhaeh  ke  and  Imi  hoMtwed  ^tiie 
enemy  and  misrepresented  the  spirit  of  the  German  peopte--^ 
liite  wms  'deemed  te  be  (tf  minar  importaaoe  coiiiwred  with  the 
feet  tiuit  1m  3ttid  jdvocsted  tDBBdom  itf  vopolBr  cqireBmi. 
Uierda  ke  stoed  aelidlsr  "vrilii  ilie  aodaliste,  yfhm,  ifaaiigii  enter- 
tBtaMisr  ideee  of  poeee  ante^omstk  to  fais,  eqpiaU^  deaograeed  Hie 
centNiaihip,  irhidi  iundtte^  jdv  the  expresBbn  irf  iheir  senti- 
Menta.  Indeed*  on  apedAeallf  difiecent  cmvndB,  idl  the  ineo- 
hflohfc  deoftcnts  of  the  fifiidntes  demmaoed  Hie  ctauuEiinpi,  bst 
all  for  the  same  reaaon,  namely,  tint  it  kept  Ite  Gecnaoi  fiasple 
item,  JoiowisY  tiiemsehrBB,  and,  tfasrefiore,  emdd  not  JaiwfcM 
iatoUiffently  in  their  own  affiaira. . 

Nothjnc  mere  mgoMicaxt  xd  poiUical  lukkueuiMHte  in  CSer- 
macQr  had  hitherto  been  aired  than  this  luested  driiate  <ai  He 
eeasordiip,  in  view  of  Hie  fact  that  the  comervatiwa  aad  otter 
amacationiflt  elemenia  stood  for  a  atrHig  fiiamarAmn  polSey, 
and  not  <m\^  candenmad  the  chaaeelior  tar  a  apindeBs  attitode 
tciward  the  United  States  on  the  flutanarme  iaene,  but  vrae  alao 
in  nvolt  againet  the  chancellor^  readineaB  to  nnike  peaee  on 
maderate  terma. 

£vent0  ^louglit  a  qnkdE  reveraal  of  the  ohanoeSor'a  viewa. 
The  naval  battle  off  Jirtland  waa  f  oorht.  Br.  mhi  Bathmami- 
HoUw«iff  in  a  awaahbucklmflr  epeeA  before  the  fimchstocr  on 
June  S,  IBHf  five  days  after  thia  indadaive  eneoanter  lietween 
the  German  and  Britiah  fleets  in  the  North  Sea,  skernfy  wiUi- 
drew  the  informal  peace  proposals,  wluch  had  filtored  Itoongh 
his  previous  utteranoea  and  tiirooe^  ofiier  channels,  fie  fauded 
defiance  at  the  Fatherland's  eoemies.  declared  tfiat  angr  f oxtber 
ni^ggmtkm  a£  peace  by  GemsKoy  would  be  f  ntile  and  evil,  and 
appealed  to  the  nation  to  hold  ibst  tail  victory  was  ifaeira: 

''We  did  what  we  couM  to  pave  the  way  to  peace,  but  oar 
enemies  lepelled  us  witii  acorn.  Some  stateamen,  in  fCngiand 
and  elsewhere,  have  made  attompte  to  feeS^e  pulae  of  our  people, 
and  while  making  contrasts  between  our  different  atritee  ^b 
political  unitat  have  tried  to  console  themaelvea  into  file  bdief 
that  our  atrikina  foise  waa  near  the  hneakinsr  fioinL  liieae 
gentlemen  ave  indalging  in  stranse  notiona.     If  ihesr  do  not 
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desire  to  deceive  themselyes,  fhey  will  notice  only  how  firmly 
beats  the  heart  of  the  German  people.  There  is  no  external  in- 
fluence that  can  shake  our  unity  even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

"My  belief  in  my  people  and  my  love  for  my  people  give  me  a 
conviction  firm  as  a  rock  that  we  shall  fight  and  conquer  as  we 
have  fought  and  conquered  hitherto.  Our  enemies  wish  to  let 
it  go  on  to  the  end.  We  fear  neither  death  nor  devil,  not  even  the 
hunger  devil  which  they  wish  to  send  into  our  country.  The 
men  who  fight  out  there  aroimd  Verdun,  who  fight  under  Hinden- 
burg,  our  proud  bluejackets,  who  showed  Albion  that  rats  bite, 
are  fashioned  from  a  breed  that  knows  how  to  bear  privations 
also.  These  privations  are  here.  I  admit  it  calmly  and  openly, 
even  to  foreign  countries,  but  we  will  bear  them. 

"In  this  fight  against  hunger  we  will  also  make  progress. 
Gracious  heaven  will  not  be  worse,  but  better,  than  in  the  pre- 
vious hard  year.  This  calculation  of  our  enemies  on  our  eco* 
nomic  difficulties  will  prove  deceptive. 

"Another  of  their  calculations  was  sharply  corrected  by  our 

.young  navy  last  week.    This  victory  will  not  make  us  boastful. 

We  know  that  it  does  not  mean  that  England  is  beaten.    But  it 

is  a  token  of  our  future  wherein  Germany  will  win,  for  herself 

^and  also  for  smaller  peoples,  full  equality  of  rights  and  lasting 

freedom  of  sea  routes,  now  closed  by  England's  sole  domination.'' 

The  German  chancellor  appeared  to  have  found  strength  in 
his  conflict  with  his  conservative  enemies  in  the  Reichstag  by  the 
German  rejoicing  over  the  naval  battle.  The  conservatives 
chiefly  assailed  him  for  the  abandonment  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  High  Seas  fleet 
had  acquitted  herself  as  seen  through  the  roseate  lens  of  Ger- 
man spectacles — ^had  refuted  the  conservative  contention  that  by 
submitting  to  the  American  demand  the  German  navy  had  been 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  inglorious  inactivity.  The  actual  re- 
sult, however,  on  the  chancellor's  own  admission,  was  that  the 
North  Sea  battle  had  brought  no  adequate  compensation  for 
what  might  possibly  be  attained  by  a  ruthless  U-boat  campaign. 
The  British  blockade  had  not  been  relaxed.  The  German  fleet, 
as  hitherto,  was  immured  in  the  confines  of  Kiel.    Hence  the 
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roufling  plaudits  tbe  Beidislag  aecorded  his  wpmA  m&oaed  onljr 
to  r^^^uiter  a  fleeting  advantage  for  Hit  diaaeelkMr  wliich  the 
wajrward  and  unheralded  evt^its  of  the  fmr  eouid  eaai]y  disaigAle. 

The  dianceUor's  gpeeeh  was  viewed  aa  tmUke  any  other  he  had 
made,  indeed*  unlike  any  made  in  Germany  by  any  sA^f^— iii 
He  wmt  to  gieat  paine  to  opbdd  and  juatify  the  ewaonhip, 
though,  in  the  face  of  violent  denunciations  of  tbe  cenewahip,  he 
himself  acknowledged  and  complained  of  some  of  ita  reaeting 
evila*  Hia  spee^  accepted  for  the  govermnmit  a  defenaive 
political  position,  recoi^ized  the  exieti»ce  of  an  uaoontroUaUe 
pnhlie  opinion;  appealed  for  what  the  world  had  snpposed  were 
Germany's  bulwarks^unity,  unlimited  patriotism  and  an  un-* 
wavering  willingness  for  self Hi^criflce ;  admitted  the  failure  of 
the  official  peace  propaganda;^  abandoned  the  hope  of  innninent 
peace  with  victory,  and  prepared  the  German  mind  for  the  con- 
templation of  greater  privations  to  come* 

The  stimulus  for  the  chancelknr's  deliverance,  apart  from 
these  bearings,  lay  in  the  effect  of  tiie  naval  battle  on  tiie  emo- 
tions of  the  German  -populace.  The  battle  brous^  a  euddai 
stiffening  to  the  war  eactremists.  All  talk  of  Germany  being 
willing  to  end  the  war  on  the  basis  of  the  ante  bellum  status  quo 
ceased*  Through  neutral  Europe  drifted  intimations  that  Ger- 
many would  now  reauire  **&.  slight  rectification  of  her  frontier 
at  the  expense  of  Belgium,''  a  strip  of  Serbia  in  order  that  the 
railway  to  Constantinople  should  always  run  through  '^friendly" 
territory,  and,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  all  her  colonies,  '*cMDr 
pcDsation  for  German  losses  in  the  Ccmgo/' 

One  of  Henry  Ford's  peace  emissari^,  the  Rev.  Dr.  CSbarles 
Fs  Aked,  of  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  to  Berlin  at  the  time  of 
the  North  Sea  fight,  presented  a  gloomy  report  to  the  Stockholm 
Peace  Conference  regarding  peace  prospects.  Amended  peace 
terms  formukted  by  the  now  dominant  war  party,  coupled  with 
the  German  chancellor's  intimation  that  peace  was  only  obtam- 
able  upon  a  recognition  of  the  military  situation  of  the  opposing 
armim,  chilled  the  moat  ardent  of  the  peace  advocates  abiding  m 
the  Swedish  capital.  Sverywhere  in  Germany  Dr«  Aked  found 
the  deeply  rooted  conviction  that  the  German  armies  could  not 
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be  beaten,  and  that  the  Allies  could  not  exhaust  German  re- 
sources. 

Thus  was  the  outlook  for  peace  in  Germany  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1916,  when  the  Allies  began  to  make  their  drives  on 
all  fronts,  breaking  those  military  lines  which  Germany  insisted 
should  be  the  basis  for  any  further  peace  proposals. 


CHAPTER    LVII 

SOARING     WAR     DEBTS 

TWO  years  of  war  cost  roughly  the  various  belligerents  $50,- 
000,000,000,  or  $107,500,000  a  day— $40,000,000,000  being 
loans,  and  $10,000,000,000  spent  from  their  own  exchequers  or 
from  new  issues  of  paper  money.  The  aggregate  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
increased  from  $27,273,000,000  to  $66,638,000,000.  Over  $28,- 
000,000,000  was  added  to  the  sums  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany  were  bound  to  pay,  the  first-named  country  leading 
witii  over  $11,000,000,000  of  war  indebtedness.  This  table  gives 
the  respective  debts  of  tiie  various  countries  in  1914  and  1916 : 

Pre-War  Debt  Pres.  Debt 

Great  Britain   $3,485,000,000  $15,106,000,000 

France   6,607,000,000  14,966,000,000 

Russia   4,537,000,000  10,363,000,000 

Italy   2,836,000,000  4,301,000,000 

Total  for  Allies $17,465,000,000    $44,736,000,000 

Germ'y  (Emp.  and  Sts.)  $5,198,000,000    $14,291,000,000 

Auatro-Hungary    3,970,000,000        6,757,500,000 

Turkey   640,000,000  854,000,000 

Central  Powers  $9,808,000,000    $21,902,500,000 

Grand  Total   $27,273,000,000    $66,638,500,000 
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Here  is  fifaown  s  divisiom  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  two  yeara' 
war  among  tiie  various  countries  engaged  in  it,  and  the  autlajr 
bjr  the  day: 

Great  Britain's  iheavy  war  obligatum  was  partly  due  to  har 
role  as  banfcer  to  luer  allieB,  to  whom  slie  was  a  liberal  lendar 
of  credits.  She  was  the  economic  mainstay  of  the  AUied  caua^ 
holding  the  purse,  and  with  it  the  power  to  command  the  world's 
goods,  especially  food.  By  reason  of  her  natural  wealth  in  ma- 
terial and  her  great  industrial  equipment  she  was  able,  besides, 
to  produce  for  the  uses  of  war  a  strplus  of  manufactures  above 
her  own  requirements. 

Great  Britain's  exports  and  reexpcMia,  which  took  a  striking 
upward  rebound  in  1916,  therefore  included  both  goods  pro- 
duced from  her  own  resources  and  supidied  directity  to  her  aUks, 
and  other  goods  bought  outside  m  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
their  aoooiint. 

France  was  a  large  customer  for  British  eoal  and  iron,  har 
own  resources  of  such  raw  material  having  been  eoaquered  19^ 
Germany.  Great  Britam^s  other  allies,  beinc  indttstrially  in- 
ferior to  France,  required  enormous  quantities. 

All  this  trade  with  her  allies  in  her  war  eKpsBdituras  was 
embraced  by  the  entry  of  ''advaaees,''  not  representing  money 
loaned  to  themi,  but  afanost  entirely  goods  aipplied  to  than  on 
credit. 

At  the  close  of  the  British  fiscal  year,  March  1,  1916^  this 
trade  amounted  to  $1^0,000,000.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
according  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  estimate,  it  would 
be  increased  by  $2,150,000,000. 

Thus,  on  March  31,  1917,  if  the  war  lasted  till  then.  Great 
Britain's  allies  would  owe  her  ahnost  $4,000,000,000  for  goods 
obtained  on  credit,  or  roughly,  one-quarter  of  Great  Britain's 
estimated  aggregate  war  expenditores  incurred  fay  then,  idiich 
were  expected  to  reach  $16,500,000,000. 

These  accommodations,  therefore,  constitute  a  considerable  dis- 
count on  the  various  loans  so  far  raised  by  the  ^npire  during 
the  war,  viz : — 


SaAftXNG  WAK   DEBTS  4S7 

First  war  loan  8%s  on  8.97  per  cent 

basis $1,750,000,000 

Second  war  loan  4V^s  on  4.58  per 

cent  basis  2,970,t)00,000 

Treasury  bills  to  June  24 8,518,330,000 

Exchequer  5s  to  June  80 1,388,098,000 

Exchequer  3s,  due  1920 289,710,000 

War    expenditures    certificates    to 

June  30 50,663,000 

Other  war  debt  to  June  80 ... , 121,000,000 

Estimate  to  August  1 600,000,000 

Half  of  Anglo-French  loan  in  United 

States 250,000,000 

Banking  credit  in  Canada 101,000,000 

Banldnf  credit  in  United  States 50,000,000 

Canadian  ten-year  414s  in  London. .       25,000,000 
Canadian  one  and  two  year  5s  in 

United  States 45,000,000 

CmDadkni  five,  ten,  and  fifteen-year 

5s  in  the  United  States 75,000,000 

Canadian  ten-year  internal  5^s  at 

971/2  100,000,000 

Indian  Government  internal  4s ... .  15,000,000 

Indian  Treasury  bills  in  London ....  17,500,000 

Australian  5s,  at  99,  in  London 10,000,000 

Australian  internal  loan 50,000,000 

Australian  second  internal  loan ....  250,000,000 

Total   |11,C21,801,000 

On  the  credit  side,  according  to  Chancdlor  McKenna,  was  an 
increased  yield  by  new  taxation,  which  gave  ttie  nation's  creditors 
every  assurance  ttiat  they  were  property  secured.  Not  a  pound, 
he  said,  was  borrowed  without  making  provision  for  interest 
and  a  liberal  sinking  fund. 

The  war  liabilities  incurred  by  the  oHier  alBes  were  as  in  the 
f ollowinc  table : 
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FRANCE 

"Loan  of  Victory*'  5s  at  87  on  5.75 

per  cent  basis $3,100,000,000 

National  defense  bonds 1,700,000,000 

National  defense  obligations 300,000,000 

Advances  from  Bank  of  France  to 

June  29 1,580,000,000 

Estimated  to  August  1 500,000,000 

Advances  Bank  of  France  to  foreign 

Governments 228,000,000 

Bonds  and  notes  in  London 506,000,000 

Half  of  Anglo-French  loan  in  U.  S.    250,000,000 

Collateral  loan  in  United  States 100,000,000 

One  year  5  per  cent  notes  in  U.  S-      30,000,000 

Banking  credits  in  New  York 50,000,000 

Advances  from  Bank  of  Algeria. . . .       15,000,000 

Total    $8,359,000,000 

RUSSIA 

First  internal  5s  at  95  on  5.35  per 

cent  basis  $257,500,000 

Second  internal  loan 257,500,000 

Third  loan,  five-year  5^28 515,000,000 

Fourth  loan,  ten-year  5 V^s  at  95 515,000,000 

Fifth  loan,  5y2S  at  95 1,030,000,000 

Four  per  cent  bonds 309,000,000 

Treasury  bills,  5  per  cent 2,000,000,000 

Issues  discounted  in  England 642,886,860 

Issues  in  France 120,896,250 

Special  currency  loan 103,000,000 

Loan  in  Japan 25,000,000 

Three-year  6^  per  cent  credit  in 

United  States 50,000,000 

Total  $5,825,783,110 
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ITALY 

Twenly-five-year  4^8  at  97 $200,000,000 

Twenty-five-year  4 V2S  at  95 190,000,000 

Twenty-five-year  5s  at  971^ 800,000,000 

English  credit  for  war  supplies 250,000,000 

One-year  6  per  cent  notes  in  U.  S.  25,000,000 

Total  $1^465,000,000 

BELGIUM 

Prom  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments    $218,000,000 

JAPAN 

Internal  loan  of  1914 $26,000,000 

Loan  to  refund  bonds  in  France . . .      20,000,000 

T«tal   $46,000,000 

SERBIA 

Pnwn  French  Government $88,000,000 

The  war  loans  raised  by  the  four  belligerents  in  the  Teutonic 
ailiance  amounted  to  $12,124^500,000,  composed  of — Germany, 
$9,093,000,000 ;  Austria-Hungary,  $2,787^500,000 ;  Turkey, 
$214,000,600;  Bulgaria,  $30,000,000.  Germany  provided  the 
two  last-named  countries  with  their  sinews  of  war,  and  of  the 
Austrian  war  debt  almost  $300,000,000  w^e  loans  and  credits 
obtained  through  German  channels.  The  Teuton  loans  were  as 
follows : 

GERMANY 

First  war  loan  5s  at  97^  on  5.32  per 

cent  basis   $1,115,000,000 

Second  war  loan  5s  at  Q&V^ 2,265,000,000 

Third  war  loan  3,025,250,000 

Fourth  war  loan  5e  at  98^2 2,667,750,000 

Bank  loan  in  Sweden 10,000,000 

Note  issue  in  United  States 10,000,000 

Total    $9,098,000,000 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Austrian  5%s  at  97^^  on  6.10  per 

cent  basis $438,000,000 

Hungarian  63  at  97%  on  6.70  per 

cent  basis 237,000,000 

Austrian  second  war  loan 534,000,000 

Hungarian  second  and  third 230,000,000 

Austrian  third  war  loan 815,000,000 

Hungarian  war  loan 240,000,000 

Loan  from  German  bankers 113,500,000 

Second  loan  in  Germany 125,000,000 

Credit  in  Germany 60,000,000 

Total    $2,787,500,000 

The  net  total  Allied  loans  raided  amounted  to  $27,066,756,110. 
Added  to  the  sum  the  Teutonic  Alliance  borrowed,  namely,  $12,- 
124,500,000,  the  cost  of  the  war  to  all  tiie  belligerents,  in  loans 
alone,  amounted  to  $39,191,254,110  up  to  August  1,  1916. 

Germany  resorted  to  many  urgent  and  special  appeals  to  her 
people  in  floating  her  various  loans.  The  Government,  liirougfa 
the  press,  went  to  great  pains  to  assure  hesitating  investors  of 
the  absolute  safety  of  money  deposited  in  war  loans.  It  was  im- 
possible, the  people  were  told,  "for  anything  to  happen  to  the 
Imperial  loans,"  and  their  safety  was  all  the  greater  as  the 
road  to  victory  was  more  confidently  expressed.  Final  victory 
was  the  goal,  the  attaining  of  which  was  helped  by  every  loan 
subscriber. 

"Victory  is  also  founded  on  the  riches  of  Germany,*'  ran  one 
appeal,  made  to  induce  a  response  to  the  issue  of  the  fourth  war 
loan.  "The  value  of  the  capital  of  the  Grerman  people  is  reckoned 
at  350,000  million  marks ;  and  the  total  yearly  income  is  about 
40,000  millions.  The  first  tiiree  war  loans  reached  25,000  mil- 
lions and  was  only  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  people's  capital  and 
the  yearly  amount  of  interest  of  1,250  millions  is  only  the  thirty- 
second  part  of  the  total  income.  Without  doubt,  the  magnitude  of 
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the  sum  of  money  required  for  the  war  is  such  as  Germany  has 
never  before  experienced.  Bat  &e  pecqile  have  the  proof  that  the 
German  Empire  is  able  to  fulfill  these  extraordinary  conditions. 
These  are  sacrifioes  wliieh  pay;  for  German  mdnstry  has  the 
capacity  of  making  capital  out  of  every  condition  of  life. 

'The  Gemmi  BBipiiwiB  pagr  its  isberest  ev^i  naier  lAie  sa^st 
uiXsvwaMe  circiiiiMtaDioBi,  Sids  dvty  ia  the  fisst  ovnmiaBdnient 
YfUdk  must  be  taeiit  l&ere  are  timigs  wUdk  exceed  the  bomdi 
of  imagiRatLC»;  to  ibe&e  bdeng  tiie  itm^  that  a  debt  nf  the  Ger- 
man Empire  coftli  ever  become  unsafe'^  The  appeal^  however, 
ylefcfad  isBi  than  the  UnTd  war  loont. 

Of  the  estbnated  daily  eest  of  the  war  to  aH  the  bettgerenta^ 
$107,60^00,  tro^ftizAi  were  incurred  by  the  AUies.  IShe  <Mfc 
to  Greiit  Britais  ahme  m  ia  tlw  neigU>ovfaMd  of  ^mr»mjmO 
a  fkty^  faixk  hail  prahal^y  leached  flm  Mnith  at  that  anaarpatwd 
poiaL  Bat  tbe  borroviag:  centiaiied.  Austria-Hanfary,  at  the 
close  of  the  war's  second  year,  waa  aeekincr  sabseripfcieiLa  te  a 
foartli  loaa;  Franee  aaai  Baaria  negotiated  new  credits  in  the 
United  States;  Great  Bviiam  projected  another  srreat  loan  ta 
refand  tiie  aeriea  ef  tveaiury  biHa  At  had  issued,  and  cmfceafr- 
pkted  inrfitzngr  Aaierkaa  i«festen  ta  take  bocids  on  the  aemnty 
of  her  great  aranAdpalities^  just  aa  aumy  British  investora  had 
piaeed  Idedca  of  tiMir  capital  iai  Amerieaa  city  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds e£  aadi  isaoea  ia  the  United  States  ta  foe  Evoked  ta  war 
purposee;  and  GermaBor  was  deviaaur  farther  forays  on  the 
seeeljr  triad  papiifaar  i^irse,  bein^^  naiMe  te  rsose  nuawy  in  f or- 
ejea  faiarfTiin  fsr  tbe  candnet  ef  tiie  war. 
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CHAPTER    LVIII 

GERMANY'S     FOOD     PROBLEM 

DISSATISFACTION  with  tiie  control  of  Germany's  food  sup- 
plies by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  caused  tiie  retiranent 
in  May,  1916,  of  Clemens  Delbrueck,  who  held  that  portfolio, 
after  the  kaiser  and  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  had 
met  and  decided  that  Herr  Delbrueck  "must  resign.*'  The  specific 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  lack  of  potatoes.  The  Government 
apparently  had  been  unable  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  great 
landowners  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  potatoes  to 
compensate,  in  part  at  least,  for  a  serious  shortage  in  meat  and 
grain.  In  fact,  official  impotency  was  blamed  as  largely  re- 
sponsive for  an  aggravated  situation  which  had  caused  more 
or  less  serious  riots  in  the  larger  cities. 

Upon  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  had  been  thrust  compli- 
cated food  problems  of  every  character.  It  soon  became  an 
automatic  machine  for  issuing  laws  and  ordinances  virtually 
controlling  the  people's  appetites,  the  measure  of  their  meals, 
and  what  their  meals  should  comprise.  The  burden,  in  the 
view  of  Herr  Delbrueck's  defenders,  was  bound  to  crush  even 
60  adaptable  and  tireless  a  worker  as  he  was  described.  At 
any  rate,  he  resigned  ostensibly  through  broken  health;  liie 
task  imposed  upon  him  was  too  much,  particularly  as  his  de- 
partment was  impotent  to  enforce  the  numerous  ordinances  it 
issued. 

Drastic  measures  to  cope  with  tiie  food  crisis  were  urged  by 
the  appointment  of  a  "food  dictator."  Where  was  the  man 
fitted  for  such  an  unusual  post?  Maximilian  Harden  saw  only 
one — Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  at  present  in  eclipse  after  re- 
signing as  head  of  the  navy.  Here  was  "a  name  which  awakens 
confidence,  a  head  that  ought  not  to  be  holidaying  when  the 
empire  is  hard  pressed,  an  iron  will  capable  of  lashing  the 
peasants,  cattle  speculators,  com  and  coal  kings  into  doing 
their  equal  duty. 
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Thai  a  man  with  a  yqwrtatkai  &r  ''fn^htColnea^'  ntumM  be 
smouBlf  recoraiMnddd  to  ovcissee  fhe  people's  &ei.  flunsiieB 
reflaeted  the  coneera  with  which  tiie  situation  was  idewocL 
The  Geniianic  watchwordr-effieieney — appeaiBd  to  hasm  gone 
into  the  discard  m  the  control  of  the  natkm's  comimwariat. 
Preamt  coBditiens,  it  was  loudljr  proclaimed^  could  no  longer 
be  eaulared.  Popular  indignatien  produced  an  unanswerable 
line  of  seasomng  in  thia  vein^:  There  had  been  oflficiai  aseniv 
ancee  that  Hie  coantry  had  the  necessary  foodstuffs  for  its  ac- 
tual Mquiroments,  rertricted  though  these  were.  Knowing 
faiee  terthnony  as  to  food  supidies  would  be  a  tenfold  wacae 
crime  than  perjuxy  at  a  murder  tnal.  Hence  Germans  nmst 
brieve  that  they  had  enough,  and  so  must  talee  final  sbep^  to 
secure  a  wise  and  equal  distribution.  The  condimon  was  un- 
assailable if  the  promise  was  weB  founded. 

To  the  outside  world  Gemucny's  sitnatian  was  not  wy  dear, 
since  Teutonic  logic  had  gone  to  extreme  lengths  to  prox^  that 
there  was  no  food  problem^  in  order  to  sdiow  the  futility  of 
Great  Britain's  blockade  of  her  coastBt  while  the  pveas  censor- 
ship  had  not  succeeded  in  suppressing  disturbing  symptoms 
that  there  was  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fra^  admissiaos 
of  the  diancellor  in  his  Reidistag  speedies. 

The  resources  of  Gennan  logic  appear  to  luuee  been  taxed  un- 
til it  confronted  a  dilemma  of  contradictiens*  Fmst,  Iftieare  was 
said  to  be  pteoty  of  food;  otherwise  the  enemy  m%Wr  be  heart- 
ened to  continue  the  war  with  increasing  confidence*  Second, 
the  inbumaoi  character  of  En^nd's  ^starvation  policy**  moat 
be  impressed  cm  liie  world  by  a  disdosure  of  conditionB  to  show 
that  Germany's  plight  was  unendurable,  tiiat  noncafloAsatants 
were  dq>rived  of  sustenance  and  babies  of  miflc  The  real  int- 
uation,  of  course,  was  bared  by  liie  imperative  need  for  the 
appQintBoent  of  a  food  dictator  and  the  declacmg  of  martial 
law  over  all  means  of  Gennan  sustenance.  So  far  there  had 
hemu  not  plenty,,  but  enoui^ ;  tiie  convene  had  marely  been  al- 
leged to  persuade  tiie  world  of  the  enonni^  at  Bngtend's  crime 
in  stopping  food  supplies*  Evidence  of  mcreaamg  scarcitjr  had 
not  destroyed  faith  in  the  Government's  assunmces  to  its  peo- 
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pie,  nor  in  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  by  which  the  commis- 
sariat specialists  proved  their  case;  it  had  only  caused  louder 
denunciations  of  the  food  producers.  So  a  food  dictator  there 
must  be  to  control  consmnption  and  distribution  arbitrarily, 
with  the  authority  of  a  commandant  of  a  besieged  territory. 

A  war  food  department  was  established  for  the  complete 
centralization  and  coordination  of  all  measures  relative  to  the 
food  supply.  The  executive  power  over  this  new  organization 
was  to  be  exercised  by  a  single  personage,  whose  creative 
strength  was  to  be  relentless,  and  rigid  in  carrying  out  the 
manifold  tasks  intrusted  to  him.  The  needed  superman  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Tortilowitz  von  Batocki,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  overpresident  of  ravaged  Elast  Prussia. 
He  yielded  to  the  kaiser's  offer  after  twice  refusing  to  accept 
the  most  thankless  post  in  the  empire.  No  more  sweeping 
powers  were  ever  bestowed  on  one  official.  The  food  dictator 
was  authorized  to  expropriate  all  foods  and  fodder,  and  even 
established  fixed  per  capita  rations  if  necessary.  The  only  ex- 
press limitation  to  his  powers  lay  in  the  provision  that  the 
new  department's  measures  should  not  conflict  with  military 
.orders  or  needs. 

The  Federal  States  surrendered  their  constitutional  preroga- 
tives, which  indicated  that  existing  conditions  demanded  the 
waiving  of  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Council  in  the  face 
of  contrary  ordinances  issued  by  the  food  dictator  in  case  of 
pressing  necessity.  This  sweeping  overturn  of  food  adminis- 
tration was  not  welcomed  by  tiie  states,  because  it  meant  an 
absolute  dictatorship  from  Prussia  over  the  whole  empire.  The 
other  states  had  hitherto  retained  to  themselves,  the  adminis- 
tration of  foodstuffs,  and  in  so  doing,  it  was  said,  some  of 
them,  notably  Bavaria,  were  better  supplied  than  Prussia. 
Moreover,  Bavaria  and  other  states  had  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  export  to  other  states  of  any  foodstuffs,  thus  accentuating 
the  difficulties  within  the  empire.  All  this  would  be  obviated 
by  the  new  order  of  things,  which  incidentally  included  the 
installation  of  an  all-powerful  military  representative  as  one 
of  the  food  dictator's  chief  aids. 
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Sharp  protests  had  come  from  the  federal  states,  before  they 
submitted,  against  the  introduction  of  uniform  food  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  empire.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Stuttgart 
Cily  Council  such  a  distribution  was  denounced  as  being  ''at  the 
expense  of  South  Germany"  : 

"The  North  Germans/'  ran  the  protests  of  several  council- 
lors, were  about  to  storm  the  South  Germans.  The  Wflrttem- 
berg  Government,  which  long  ago  saw  the  danger  and  pro- 
vided against  it  by  meat  cards  and  other  adequate  regulations, 
must  not  permit  other  German  states  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
North  Germany  appeared  to  have  an  idea  that  South  Germany 
was  jammed  full  of  provisions,  which  idea  was  absolutely  in- 
correct. If  other  states  had  proceeded  with  the  same  energy 
as  had  Wiirttemberg  they  also  would  have  been  able  to  supply 
their  own  needs.'' 

This  and  similar  protests  from  other  South  German  cities, 
including  Bavarian  communities,  were  the  only  instances  in 
which  former  German  "particularism,"  of  which  so  much  was 
said  to  have  been  hoped  for  by  Germany's  enemies,  had  exhibited 
itself  at  all;  but  in  view  of  the  new  imperial  dictatorship,  to 
which  there  could  be  no  denial,  they  only  acquired  an  academic 
interest. 

The  food  dictator  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  develop 
a  system  of  feeding  the  populace  which  had  taken  an  upper- 
most place  in  German  economic-political  discussion  during  the 
war.  This  was  mass  feeding,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  community 
cooking. 

He  devised  means  for  feeding  sections  of  the  population  in 
the  larger  cities  by  the  establishment  of  central  kitchens  con- 
ducted under  municipal  auspices.  For  example,  the  munici- 
pality of  Schoneberg,  the  second  largest  Berlin  suburb,  under- 
took to  feed  30,000  persons  by  this  method.  ,Vice  Chancellor 
Helfferich,  in  reviewing  the  general  food  situation  in  June,  1916, 
said  the  nation's  economic  organization  was  practically  com- 
plete under  the  new  dictatorship.  As  to  mass  feeding,  which 
he  denied  was  an  emergency  step  to  ward  off  privation,  but 
was  rather  a  "brilliantly  successful"  experiment,  he  said : 
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"Now  that  tbe  most  important  and  urgent  part  of  ihe  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  ascertaining  and  apportioning  of  available 
stocks  by  means  of  stock  taking  and  centralization,  has  bera 
solved,  the  next  thing  is  to  determine  the  simjdest  and  most 
economical  forms  of  converting  and  distributing  the  available 
food  stocks,  and  the  idea  of  c(Mmnunity  cooking  arose  quite 
spontaneously.  In  several  cities  valuable  exiierieace  im  mass 
feeding  has  been  gained  smce  the  beginning  of  tbe  vrair.  in 
Hamburg,  since  S^temb^r,  1914,  large  central  kitdiens  and 
dining  rooms  have  been  in  operatioii,  which  daily  supply  cheap 
and  irreproachable  food  to  more  tiian  eoM  hundred  thousand 
persons.  The  Frankfurt  municipal  kitchens  funosfa  meals  to 
soldiers'  wives  at  four  cesits,  amd  to  other  persons  at  cost  iniee, 
whidi  at  inresent  amcnmts  to  eight  cents.  In  Kaiisruhe  two  muni- 
cipal kitchens  dispense  two  thousand  quarts  of  food  daily  at  five 
cents  per  portion.  These  few  examines  point  osit  the  way  of 
future  development  for  feeding  the  poorer  classes  at  a  low 
cost  and  in  an  economical  way,  while  saving  time  for  busy  howe- 
wives. 

''Home  life  will  not  be  impaired  by  mass  feeding,  but  family 
life  through  consumption  of  meals  at  home  and  the  savins:  of 
time  will  be  strengthened.  For  the  present  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  compelling  all  citizens  to  participate  in  community 
feeding  from  the  central  kitchens.  So  far  ti^  problem  has 
been  in  the  experimented  stage,  tiioagh  in  many  eases  on  a  large 
scale  and  with  brilliantly  successful  results,  to  be  sure." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Allies'  combined  drives  on  all 
fronts  in  July,  1916,  Germany  b^ran  to  be  beset  with  the  fear 
that  what  food  supplies  edie  obtained  from  adjacent  neutral 
coimtries  would  be  cut  off.  Berlin  saw  signs  multiplying  that 
concurreDftly  with  their  foes'  military  (tensive  a  great  economic 
offensive  was  about  to  be  launched  by  means  of  a  food  fight 
to  a  finirii  through  a  sharpened  British  bftooiEade  reenforeed 
by  economic<-p(^itical  pressure  against  near-by  notrala.  Ger- 
man fears  were  tiias  voiced  by  the  ''Tagebhiftt": 

''England  may  attempt  to  declare  everytiiing  contradsand  that 
floats  on  the  hi|^  seas  toward  Germany's  Beighbori^g  ahona. 
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It  may  undertake  to  make  a  rationization  of  the  population 
of  Holland,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  still  sharper,  to  intro- 
duce a  blockade  of  neutrals,  as  the  latest  discovery  of  British 
civilization,  into  international  law,  and  to  make  of  Holland  a 
second  Greece.  We  can  quietly  wait  and  see  what  economic 
and  political  consequence  such  a  policy  will  have  now  and  in 
future.  It  may  bring  us  moral  advantages  that  may  outweigh 
the  harm  that  still  can  result  to  us.'' 

The  ground  for  this  perturbation  lay  in  reports  that  the 
British  Government  had  begun  negotiations  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  adjacent  neutral  states  for  effecting  a  cessation  of  all 
their  exports  to  Germany.  In  return  Great  Britain  offered  com- 
pensation by  agreeing  to  buy  for  her  own  account  and  that  of 
her  allies  the  surplus  of  neutral  harvests  and  all  other  exports 
that  Germany  normally  received.  Great  Britain,  however,  had 
been  cautious  in  her  attitude  to  neutrals,  and  was  not  likely  to 
extend  her  blockade  policy  to  them. 

The  internal  situation  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey,  so 
far  as  fragmentary  reports  were  to  be  credited,  and  they  were 
all  of  the  same  tenor,  had  become  much  more  serious  than  that 
prevailing  in  Germany,  and  grew  worse  as  the  fortunes  of  war 
tended  to  turn  against  their  cause.  Austria  was  faced  with 
many  problems  of  the  utmost  gravity,  many  demanding  an  im- 
mediate solution,  and  all  more  or  less  threatened  the  empire's 
ultimate  exhaustion.  She  was  oppressed  by  lack  of  money, 
men  and  food,  and  no  remedies  were  forthcoming  to  correct 
these  evils.  An  enormous  deficit  existed  between  the  war's  cost 
and  the  loans  raised  to  meet  it,  and  daily  increased.  Efforts 
to  reduce  the  liability  had  been  made  by  flooding  the  country 
with  cheap  paper  money,  which  subsequently  depreciated^ the 
national  currency.  The  cost  of  living  since  the  war  began  had 
increased  120  to  250  per  cent,  a  burden  that  was  severely  felt 
by  the  laboring  classes,  especially  by  families  whose  breadwin- 
ners were  called  to  arms.  A  neutral  diplomatist  thus  wrote 
of  conditions  prevailing  early  in  1916 : 

^'Although  a  subsidy  of  one  crown  or  one  crown  and  a  half 
is  paid  daily  by  the  Government  to  the  family  of  each  poor 
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soldier,  this  sum  is  absolutely  insufficieit  to  ke^  even  one  per- 
son from  starving,  as  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  eosts  more  than 
two  crowns.  Besides,  the  subsidies  are  not  paid  regularly,  and 
often  they  are  ddayed  for  weeks.  The  reault  is  that  thousaxids 
of  families  are  utterly  destitute  and  have  to  be  fed  by  the 
municipahties/' 

The  British  blockade  appeared  to  have  exw caaed  a  graater 
pressure  on  Austria-Hungary  than  on  Germany^  in  the  opinion 
of  a  Hungarian  economist  writing  in  tiie  *'Nugat.''  He  came 
to  this  conclusion  because  the  four  neutral  oountnes  bord»ing 
on  Germany,  having  oversea  trade,  {dayed  a  great  part  in  mini- 
mizing the  effect  of  the  blockade  on  their  German  interests  in 
these  neutral  countries,  by  organizing  import  and  expert  agen- 
cies when  the  war  began,  and  by  these  channels  Germany  had 
succeeded  in  retaining  30  per  cent,  of  her  pre-war  importa  in  the 
face  of  a  strict  and  severe  blodcade.  No  such  foresight  had 
been  shown  by  Austria  and  Hungary.  Consequently  Germany, 
instead  of  suffering  throu^  the  blockade  as  she  was  expecM, 
derived  benefits  in  which  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  could  not 
participate. 

Neutral  and  conquered  countries^  however,  were  not  the  only 
sources  from  which  Germany  replenished  her  larder.  Har  im- 
poverished allies  also  contributed.  An  outcry  waa  heard  in  the 
Hungarian  Diet  denouncing  the  Government  for  permitting  the 
export  to  Germany  of  an  immenae  quantity  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  products.  These  dq[>letions  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of 
and  high  prices  for  cereals.  The  speaker,  M.  Posegay,  an  inde- 
pendent member,  derided  the  maximum  prices  fixed  as  a  fiaroe^ 
and  only  served  to  inflate  the  cost  of  necessitieB.  The  Germans 
bought  up  as  much  foodstuffs  as  w^^  available  at  the 
maximum  prices,  which  expanded  fourfold  later  on,  and  the 
people  at  home  could  (mly  buy  food  by  submitting  to  such  ex« 
tortton. 

A  sham  prosperity  was  discernible  in  Hungary,  affecting 
thousands  of  people,  amid  the  worst  miseor  known  for  agesw 
In  fact,  a  social  and  economic  revolution  had  been  wroui^  by 
the  war.    llie  sufferers  were  the  townsfoft,  the  middle  and 
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working  classes,  and,  without  exception,  the  families  of  the 
men  at  the  front,  living  on  Government  allowances. 

"The  classes  who  profit  by  the  war,*'  a  Budapest  observer 
wrote,  "are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  for  their  live  stock  has  been 
requisitioned,  and  agricultural  operations  are  rendered  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor.  Among  the  landowners, 
however,  over  half  a  million  Russian  prisoners  have  been  dis- 
tributed for  agricultural  labor.  Even  from  Austrian  concen- 
tration camps  Russian  prisoners  have  been  brought  to  Hungary 
for  farming  work,  for  those  in  Hungary  did  not  prove  to  be 
sufficient.'* 

Worse  conditions  prevailed  in  Turkey.  For  the  first  time 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  eager  to  accept  aid  to  relieve  its 
people  from  the  distress  they  were  suffering.  In  April,  1916, 
the  American  Red  Cross  organization  received  this  urgent  plea 
for  help  from  its  agents  in  Turkey: 

"Great  suffering  throughout  country,  particularly  at  Con- 
stantinople and  suburbs,  along  shores  of  the  Marmora,  at  Ad- 
rianople,  Brusa,  and  Smyrna.  In  these  regions  500,000,  not 
comprising  Armenian  refugees,  need  help  for  bread.  Hundreds 
dying  of  starvation.  No  relief  in  sight.  Typhus  is  spreading, 
with  high  mortality." 

The  Turkish  Government  had  resorted  to  various  issues  of 
paper  money  to  raise  sinews  of  war,  which  had  driven  most  of 
the  gold  from  the  market.  Germany  was  suspected  of  having 
secured  control  of  practically  all  the  gold  in  the  country.  Even 
the  good  paper  money,  such  as  the  Ottoman  bank  notes,  and 
much  of  the  silver,  had  disappeared,  and  there  remained  only 
the  new  paper  money  and  small  nickel  currency. 

The  food  supply  rapidly  decreased,  and  living  necessities  avail- 
able cost  double  to  fifteen  times  their  price  before  the  war.  The 
scarcity  was  in  part  due  to  the  Germans,  according  to  an  Amer- 
ican missionary  correspondent.  Meats,  fats,  eggs,  olives  and 
olive  oils,  he  wrote,  went  from  Turkey  to  Germany,  and  the 
Turks  helplessly  watched  the  leakage. 

When  railroad  communication  had  been  restored  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  by  the  successful  Balkan  campaign. 
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expectation  ran  high  in  Turkey  that  the  jirevailing  scarcity  in 
the  prime  necessities  of  life  wtmid  oeaae.  But  it  did  not ;  food 
supplies,  on  the  contrary,  further  diminished.  The  people  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungaiy  "vrere  buoyed  fay  the  same  hopes 
of  replenishSng  their  food  stocks  iimmgh  the  rsstorad  railway 
facilities.  ''IHimitaUe  supplies'*  of  food,  they  believed,  oonld 
now  be  sent  to  them  from  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Ifiiior. 
But  the  rich  gzanaries  th^  supposed  to  exist  in  Tnrk^  did 
not  suflfee  to  feed  the  natives,  and  Germany  and  Austria  had 
no  manna  to  spare  for  their  ill-nomiahed  ally. 


CHAPTER    LIZ 

DECLARATION     OF     LONDON 

GREAT  BRITAIN  made  a  radical  change  in  her  ordiBaaefls 
governing  naval  *war£are  in  July,  1916.  She  abrogated  the 
Declaration  of  London  as  the  basis  for  htf  ordeis  in  eoundl 
ecmtroiiing  her  biodcade  of  Germany,  and  announeed  that  hemo^ 
forth  she  and  her  allies  would  exercise  their  beHjgerent  richts 
at  sea  in  strict  accordance  wiQi  the  law  of  nations. 

This  weloome  amendnient  of  her  blockade  policy  was  dearly 
due  to  the  stronir  American  protests  agaiitast  Groat  Britain's  pnc^ 
tices  under  lier  orders  in  eooncil  in  ao  Car  as  these  practices 
injuriously  affected  neutral  shippiofr  and  eommeroe. 

The  Declaration  of  London  i?ms  never  signed  and  so  bound 
none  of  the  nations  p^ch  had  Sigreed  to  it.  The  Allies  adopted 
the  declaration  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  becanae,  in  tbeir 
anxiety  to  conform  to  international  law,  they  believed  ilie  declara- 
tion prorrided  a  aoitable  digest  of  principles  and  a  oompettdiam 
of  working  values  for  the  naval  war.  These  rales  did  not  poanss 
the  force  of  law  sinoe  the  declaration  was  sever  ratified — bdL, 
as  the  Allies  viewed  them,  they  seemed  in  the  main  to  present 
a  statement  of  rights  and  dnties  of  belligerents  baaed  on  ezperi- 
enoe  in  previous  naval  wars.    As  the  atmnrle  praoeededt 
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ever,  it  developed  beyond  all  previous  conceptions  owing  to  the 
manifold  scientific  improvements  in  warfare,  and  produced  con- 
ditions altogether  different  from  those  of  the  naval  wars  of  the 
past.  The  Allies,  therefore,  recognized  that  the  attempt  made  in 
times  of  peace  by  the  Declaration  of  London  to  determine  the 
principles  of  naval  law  and  their  application  failed  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  result.  The  outcome  was  that  the  Allies  decided, 
in  view  of  the  situation  thus  created,  to  confine  their  blockade 
policy  to  ^'the  historic  and  admitted  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.'^ 

The  United  States  based  its  objections  to  British  blockade 
practices  on  international  law,  which,  it  contended,  Great  Britain 
was  violating  in  relying  upon  her  Orders  in  Council ;  hence  her 
change  of  policy  was  an  American  victory.  The  British  Orders 
in  Council  in  derogation  of  neutral  rights  were  invalid,  in  the 
American  view,  unless  conforming  to  international  law.  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  that  contention  in  her  intimation  that 
Orders  in  Council  would  be  made  to  conform  to  the  international 
law  they  had  assumed  to  ignore.  Such  was  the  decision  of  her 
own  prize  court  in  the  case  of  the  Zamora,  a  Swedish  ship  with  a 
cargo  of  copper,  which  the  prize  court  ordered  the  war  authori- 
ties to  requisition.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
ruled  that  Orders  in  Council  had  no  standing  in  British  prize 
courts  when  they  conflicted  with  international  law.  That  was 
the  contention  of  the  owners  of  the  American  steamship  Joseph 
W.  Fordney;  but  American  shipowners  had  been  advised  that 
they  would  prejudice  their  cases  if  they  attacked  Orders  in 
CounciU  Concern  on  that  score  was  removed  when  the  president 
of  the  prize  court  said  from  the  bench : 

"It  might  be  found  that  the  right  doctrine  now  was  that  Orders 
in  Council  which  proposed  to  alter  international  law  were  invalid, 
in  which  case  the  court  would  have  to  proceed  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  Orders  in  Council.'* 

The  rescinding  of  the  old  Orders  in  Council  with  a  return  to 
old  marine  law  was  made  without  changing  the  contraband  list 
or  affecting  the  principal  Orders  in  Council,  dated  March  11, 
1915,  for  further  restricting  trade  with  the  enemy.  Further,  as 
doubts  might  arise  in  certain  cases  as  to  the  rules  which  the 
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Allies  might  regard  a&  in  eonComity  with  ihe  law  of  natimis, 
the  fellowiiig  provLsdoBs  were  ttrdertd  to  be  obsonred: 

^Tirst — The  hostile  destmatiaii  required  for  the  eondenuatifln 
of  contraband  articles  tAwXL  be  piesumed  to  cscist  aatft  the  con- 
trary is  shown  if  the  goois  are  eonaigned  ta  or  i^at  am  enemy 
authority  or  agent  of  an  eneny  state,  or  to  or  for  a  peraon  is  tte 
territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  evoBayy  or  to  or  for 
a  person  who,  during  the  present  hostilities  faaa  forwarded  con- 
traband goods  to  an  enemy  authority  or  agent  of  an  eneaay  stafce^ 
er  to  oir  for  a  penon  in  territory  belonging  to  or  occui»d  by 
the  enenny,  or  if  the  goods  are  consigned  ^^  (arder"  er  if  te 
ship's  papers  do  not  aiiow  who  i&  the  real  conaignee  of  tibe  goada 

''Second — tilie  principle  of  continueos  voyage  or  ntthnahe  des- 
tination shall  be  i^j^caUe  bolii  in  caees  of  osnfcrafaand  and 
blockade. 

'Third — A  neutral  Tesad.  curying^  contrahand  with  papeia  in- 
dicating a  neutral  destination  whidi,  notwithstanding  the  desti- 
nation shown  on  the  pikers,  proceeds  to  asn  enengr  port^  shall  be 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  if  she  is  asconrntnad  heiare 
the  end  of  her  neaA  voyage. 

"Fourth — ^A  vessel  carrying  contraband  shall  be  &tbke  In  cap- 
ture and  condemnation  if  tiie  contraband^  reckimed  either  by 
value,  weighty  volume  or  freight,  forms  more  than  half  tlie 
cargo." 

The  United  States  shared  tire  credit  with  Great  Britam  for  the 
abridgment  of  a  poli<7  establidiing  the  rights  e£  neotral  com- 
merce just  when  those  rights  seemed  about  to  be  submecged 
by  the  necessities  of  the  belligerents. 

Only  Germany  differed  m  holdings  sacrosanct  h^  own  marine 
ordinances.  In  liie  case  of  the  Batavier  V^  the  German  prize 
courts  declared  that  they  were  national  tritattnah  and  numt  make 
their  decisions  according  to  municipal  law^  evor  when  in  oonflict 
with  intemationai  law. 

Germany  ofcu^cted  to  England's  withdjtewing*  irem  t&e  Dedar 
ration  of  LimdflfD,  holdmg  tiiat  Ust  dedaratknt  had  ahrasflhsr  been 
emaaculafced  to  suit  Great  Bvltaia's  parposes.  Goman  eonanen- 
tators  only  aaw  an  tipem  admiflsieB^  in  tiK  Britisk  lArogating 
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the  declaration,  of  a  fact  already  existent — ^that  so  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned  ^'intematioiial  law  was  merely  England's 
will." 

Great  Britain,  before  the  war,  had  really  not  favored  the 
Declaration  of  London,  and  abstained  from  ratifying  it,  because 
it  followed  the  continental  rather  than  the  British  doctrine  of 
contraband.  Food  was  to  be  contraband  under  the  declaration 
wben  available  for  armies  or  fortified  places.  England  feared 
that  food  consigned  to  any  Britiah  port  might  be  thoofi^  contra- 
band—a  mUng  that  nii^t  place  Ene^and  on  the  brink  of  star- 
vation. Preceding  Great  Britain's  so-caUed  '^emasculation"  of  the 
dadbration  were  Zeppelin  bombardmenta  of  unprotected  Engh  A 
ports,  designated  by  G^ermany  as  ''forta»"  and  German  raids  cm 
food  cargoes  eonsigned  to  England,  These  acts  jnstified  Great 
Britain's  apprehensive  view  of  Hie  declaration,  and  afforded 
htf  a  pret^ct  for  adopting  national  starvation  as  a  measnre  of 
wsr  against  Germany  in  accordance  wiOi  the  continental  doctrine 
embodied  in  the  dedaration.  Then  came  a  decision  of  the  Ger- 
man prize  courts  that  no  indemnily  was  due  for  srized  food 
cargoes  becanse  it  was  not  proved  that  they  mii^t  not  find  their 
way  to  military  use.  This  action  by  Germany  caused  the  Entente 
Allies'  extension  of  the  contraband  list  Germany's  <^lcial  as- 
snmption  of  the  administrakion  of  food  for  her  civil  and  milttai^ 
pofxiiation  alike  necessarily  made  food  contraband.  Viewing 
the  British  and  German  attitude  to  the  Dedaration  of  Lemdcm^ 
neutral  critics  deemed  that  whatever  shortage  of  food  Germany 
mi^t  be  suffering  or  f curing  was  due  to  unauthorized  and  ac- 
tual expansion  of  ike  declaration,  previously  too  favorable  to 
her  as  against  her  m«Diies»  for  them  to  regard  it  as  inter- 
national law. 
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CHAPTER    LX 

REAL     CONSCRIPTION 

THE  thorny  question  of  conscription,  which  more  than  once 
had  placed  the  British  Coalition  Cabinet  in  danger  of  col- 
lapse, again  became  acute  in  April  and  May,  1916.  The  com- 
promise arrived  at,  under  the  Derby  system,  was  not  working 
satisfactorily.  Modified  compulsion  there  was,  with  exemp- 
tion to  married  men  until  all  available  single  men  had  responded 
to  the  call  to  the  colors,  either  of  their  own  motion  or  under 
duress.  Both  groups  had  been  "attested"  or  listed  by  a  national 
canvass,  so  that,  theoretically,  there  was  no  escape  from  the  call 
sooner  or  later.  But  the  married  men  complained  that  the  au- 
thorities had  not  requisitioned  all  the  single  men  available  before 
calling  upon  them,  and  threatened  to  resist  being  drafted  into 
the  army  with  so  many  single  men  remaining  at  large  either 
through  laxity  or  under  the  numerous  exemptions  the  new  law 
allowed.  The  recruiting  situation  was  fully  described  in  the 
previous  volume  of  this  history. 

The  anti-Government  press,  which  aimed  at  the  downfall  of 
the  Asquith  Cabinet,  charged  that  the  Derby  scheme  had  broken 
down  after  weeks  of  muddle  and  delay.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
recruits  were  too  few.  A  proposal  to  inaugurate  general  com- 
pulsion by  amending  the  military  service  act,  which  provided 
for  modified  conscription,  gained  strong  support.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  recruiting  failure  was  laid  to  reliance  on  one  class 
of  men  before  calling  on  the  otiier.  The  demand  now  was  that 
all  eligible  men  should  be  required  to  enlist,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  married  or  single,  or  whether  they  had 
attested  their  willingness  to  enlist  when  called  upon. 

The  cabinet  wrestled  with  the  problem,  which  split  it  wide 
asunder,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  disintegration.  Lloyd-George, 
Minister  of  Munitions,  took  an  uncompromising  stand  for  gen- 
eral compulsion;  but  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  was  believed  to 
hold  that  any  fresh  measure  of  compulsion  was  not  necessaiy. 
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In  the  middle  of  April,  1916,  a  committee  of  tiie  cabinet,  com- 
posed of  two  Unionist  Ministers,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Austen 
Chamberlain,  and  two  Liberals,  Premier  Asquith  and  Reginald 
McKenna,  after  inquiring  into  the  available  sources  of  men 
f<»r  the  army,  navy,  and  war  industries,  had  unanrtnously  re-, 
ported  against  the  compulsory  enHstment  of  unattested  married 
men.  Earls  Kitchener  and  Curzon  supported  Lloyd-George  for 
compulsory  service  of  all  men  of  military  age. 

The  cidtnnet  passed  through  a  critical  stage  (m  April  18  and  19, 
191&  Premier  Asquith  kept  promising  statonents  to  1^  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  dedsion  readied ;  but  a  deadlock  prevailed. 
That  a  break-up  of  tiie  coaIiti(Xi  government -threatened  was 
indicated  by  a  remark  the  premier  made  to  ihe  House: 

^'The  Government  is  united  in  bdieving  that  such  an  eveait 
would  be  a  national  disaster  of  the  most  formidable  kind.^ 

Political  temrion  was  acute,  but  became  allayed  by  this  state- 
ment, ^^idi  indicated  that  the  cabinet  had  determined  that 
an  agreanent  was  imperative,  and  the  hope  grew  tiait  the 
premier  wrtti  his  usual  skill  would  again  wea&^r  the  storm. 
Whatever  happened,  there  must  be  no  disruption. 

The  Labor  party  ended  tiw  crisis.  It  was  the  only  political 
group  really  united  against  further  measures  of  compulsion, 
it  now  reeogniied  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  by  agredng 
to  a  further  trial  of  the  existing  semivoluntary  sjnston  of 
enlistm^&t,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Laborites  would 
consent  to  a  gradual  extension  of  c<mipulsioB  idK)uld  that 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  additioiuil  number  of  men  the  military 
authorities  deemed  essential. 

Disclosure  of  the  agreement  the  cabinet  arrived  at,  to  which 
the  Labor  members  pav«d  the  way  by  their  ceneeasion,  called 
for  a  secret  session  of  Parliament  on  April  26,  1916.  The  bare 
plan  was  revealed  lator,  but  the  ddt>ate  was  screened  from 
pnhtic  record.  The  c^cial  statement  bter  annomieed  that  the 
pronier,  on  behalf  of  the  Govenbnent,  presented  proposals  f  ove- 
shadowing  general  military  eompnhion  unless  sneoess  attended 
''imnsediaie  eflterts  to  obtain  men  required  by  vohmtary  cnliBt^ 
nent  from  among  unattested  married  men.'' 
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"The  Government,"  Mr.  Asquith  said,  "will  forthwilii  ask 
Parliament  for  compulsory  power,  unless  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks,  ending  May  27,  1916,  50,000  unattested  married  men 
have  been  secured  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  same  course 
is  proposed  if  in  any  one  week  after  May  27,  1916,  15,000  men 
have  not  been  secured  by  direct  enlistment.  These  arrangements 
are  to  hold  good  until  200,000  unattested  men  have  been  ob- 
tained.'* 

The  plan  was  discarded  before  it  was  tried  after  the  Govern- 
ment apparently  had  discovered  the  futility  of  placing  reliance 
upon  it  as  a  last  prop  to  the  preservation  of  the  so-called  vol- 
untary system.  A  week  later  Mr.  Asquith  told  an  expectant 
Parliament  that  the  Government  had  decided  upon  inmiediate 
general  conscription  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
200,000  unattested  married  men  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  armies  in  the  field  were  not  to  be  requisitioned  by  any 
voluntary  plan.  A  condition  which  he  had  all  along  stipulated  as 
the  only  justification  for  such  a  step  as  general  compulsion,  the 
premier  told  the  House,  namely,  general  consent  of  tiie  nation, 
had,  he  felt,  now  been  obtained  by  the  speeches  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  previous  week.  Here  the  premier 
revealed  that  the  secret  debate  on  the  plan  withdrawn  showed 
the  sentiment  of  the  House  to  be  in  favor  of  real  conscription, 
an  influence  which  doubtless  aided  the  cabinet  to  close  all  breaches 
obstructing  a  final  agreement.  All  the  ministers  agreed  that  the 
needful  men  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  existing  machinery; 
but  they  were  available  and  could  be  spared  from  the  industries 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  British  army  was  now  composed  of  eighty-three  divi- 
sions, including  the  naval  division  and  the  contributions  from 
the  dominions,  but  excluding  India.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  army  only  consisted  of  twenty-six  divisions.  Since 
then  5,000,000  men  had  been  added  by  more  or  less  voluntary 
efforts  under  the  Derby  system  of  "attesting"  for  enlistment 
groups  of  married  and  unmarried  men.  This  field  of  recruit- 
ing had  evidently  become  exhausted,  and  levy  was  made  on  "un- 
attested" men,  of  whom  the  benedicts  alone  had  shown  a  ten- 
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^tency  to  €?9Mle  service,  oomplaTninK  Umt  ttiew  ^were  ample  single 
Mwi  who  oonlfl  be  -tfrawn  upon  before  it  became  tikdr  tura.  The 
Cksvensnent  decided  to  drirw  upon  hoth  wrtlwut  fnrttter  dis- 
crimniatioii. 

Ttie  situation  ims  ^  this  istsege  when  the  whole  -ssimy  was 
agiljrted  wift  a  pmCoiind  ^grtef  over  ISie  ttngic  death  of  Field 
MaTEftml  Eari  Kiltcheiier,  the  isspircr  and  pioneer  whom  •Greiet 
Britain  had  to  i&amk  for  the  raiaiBs:  of  her  imw  Regions.  He 
fli0t  Irs  death  by  Armmsig  <o1F  ik^  Oirlcneys,  when  the  <^ruiser 
Hnmpshvre,  which  was  bewring  him  on  a  miStaiy  imssicm  to 
Russia,  was  struck  by  a  mine,  falling  like  a  mythical  w«r  god 
in  4be  emlnrBces  of  the  amgry  sews  Us  tmmtiy  dominated  ^tft  an 
mwM  ismst  9ut  his  chief  wvrtc  was  itone;  the  armies  tie  %ad 
tadtioved  to  imoe  were  in  beings  -sad  best  <m  fiiMlliiig  aA  lie 
asked  of  tbemmder  the  lE^mr  of  Iub onagie asuBO.  Lioyd^<}eoE^ 
fluooeeded  km  as  Minteter  of  War. 


CHAPTER    LXl 

CASH     OT     CAPTAIN    TTIYATT 

GEatMANY,  in  her  sonchior  meaas  of  npnsris  aBaznst  Cxmti 
Britain's  conduct  of  sea  warfare,  isvenfeed  a  saw  CBtme.  Sbe 
caiftRm  of  a  British  nerdhant  stemier  who,  an  Jfaroh,  ISK,  tned 
to  ram  a  Oenam  Bpfawarime  an  being  attackBd  %  it  withaut 
warning,  had  ^mamttBA  la  fran&tireiir  crime  agviaBt  ^kasnan 
MOBed  ftmeB.^  The  afciflpw  in  ^pestion,  Cflptam  €harks 
f^att,  was  duulm^  by  Oamtm  terfwdo  boats  in  Jane  wbiie 
fiilrtiug  m  9aBBen0Br,  akeaaner,  the  AncsMte,  across  the  Narth  Sn 
bwa  Bottepdam  to  Tnaay.  The  veasd  was  catnyimg  m  aamifoer 
of  fieigiBB  Rfageea  to  BnglaBd.  A  month  iatar  te  mws  tried  at 
a  German  court-martial  at  Bruges  for  1he  af onaaid  viBemBt  when 
of  anatherisMp,  seateDoad  te  death,  jwd  hmafldiately  texe- 


IMteany  mm  nahuiMted  by  tioanam  ^aataaaaas  to  Aaw  that 
he  4HiiatMDBBte  the  British  aonadtfanea.   The  titaunan  airi^ 
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marine  he  attempted  to  ram  while  being  attacked  was  the  VSS. 
For  this  exploit,  the  court  heard,  he  had  received  a  gold  watch 
from  the  British  admiralty,  and  his  "brave  conduct"  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  submarine,  according  to 
the  official  account  of  the  trial,  had  signaled  to  the  British 
steamer  to  show  her  flag  and  to  stop.  Captain  Fryatt  did  not 
heed  the  signal,  but  turned  at  high  speed  toward  the  submarine, 
which  escaped  only  by  diving  immediately  several  yards  below 
the  surface.  The  prisoner  admitted  following  the  instructions 
of  the  British  admiralty  in  so  acting.  This  was  the  German 
evidence  in  the  case. 

The  deed  stirred  Great  Britain  as  deeply  as  did  the  execution 
of  Miss  Cavell  for  aiding  allied  soldiers  to  escape  in  Belgium. 
As  to  the  evidence  regarding  the  watch,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  learned  that  when  captured  Captain  Fryatt  had  neither  a 
watch  nor  any  letter  to  indicate  that  he  had  tried  to  ram  a 
submarine.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  charge  was  based  solely 
on  press  reports. 

"One  of  the  many  franc-tireur  actions  of  English  merchant 
shipping  against  our  war  vessels,'^  said  the  German  account  of 
the  execution,  "has  thus  found  late  but  merited  expiation.'' 

The  second  Hague  Convention  provided  that  the  crews  of 
merchantmen  who  legitimately  resisted  capture  were  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  British  admiralty,  in  holding  that  Captain  Fryatt's  execu- 
tion was  in  violation  of  all  law  and  precedent,  stated : 

"There  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  franc-tireur  at  sea.  We 
have  officers  of  German  submarines  whom  we  have  taken  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  who  rammed  merchant  ships  without  warning  and 
fired  upon  merchant  ships  without  warning,  but  they  are  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war.  We  also  have  naval  officers  who  dropped 
bombs  from  Zeppelins  on  harmless  and  undefended  towns  and 
killed  civilian  inhabitants.'* 

The  German  contention  was  that  the  charge  against  Captain 
Fryatt  amply  justified  his  execution.  The  court-marshal's  action, 
it  was  said,  needed  neither  defense  nor  explanation.  It  was  ap- 
parently based  upon  revised  prize  regulations,  whereby  officers 
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a&d  crews  of  armed  merdiantmen  attacking:  or  resulting  German 
wmrsiiips  were  ^aced  beyond  l^e  iwle  of  tbe  law  and  were  to 
be  reganied  simply  as  pintes  and  fredisooters/' 

^Obvioudy  legal  and  right,''  a  German  official  defense  of  the 
execution  said.  ''As  a  court-martial  on  land  protects  the  soldier 
of  the  arms  against  murder  by  bushwhackers  by  threatening  the 
death  penalty,  the  same  military  law  protects  members  of  the 
sea  forces  from  murder  at  sea.  Germany  will  continue  in  the 
future  to  apply  this  military  law  in  order  that  submarine  crews 
may  not  become  the  prey  of  bushwhackers  at  sea." 

Like  the  Cavell  execution,  the  outside  world  saw  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  deed.  A  Dutch  paper  called  it  ''a  dastardly  murder 
of  qnte  and  hatred."  It  appeared  ih&t  ihe  ease  came  before  the 
kaiser  and  the  Impmal  War  Council,  who  agreed  as  to  tiie 
justice  of  die  sentence.  Germany,  it  was  said,  had  merely  ex- 
tended to  sea  warfare  the  principles  already  controlling  frano- 
tireor  activity  on  land.  Bat  all  tihat  Captain  Fryatt  had  done, 
as  master  of  a  mercbant  vessel  attacked  by  a  submarine  without 
warning  or  regard  for  the  safety  of  her  passengers  and  crerw, 
was  to  take  Die  one  step  ¥7hich  appeared  to  afford  the  only 
chance  of  saving  not  only  his  vessel  but  tiie  lives  of  all  on  board. 
The  British  could  see  no  crime  in  soch  a  resort  to  self-preser- 
vation. 

''It  shows  that  the  Gennan  high  commanders,^  Pr^nier  As- 
quith  told  the  Hoase  of  Commons^  ^nnder  die  stress  of  a  military 
defeat  have  renewed  their  policy  of  terrorism.  It  is  impossible 
to  conjectore  to  wlmt  fordier  atrocities  diey  may  proceed,  but 
the  Government  desires  to  repeat  most  emphatiealty  their  resolve 
when  a  time  comes  diat  these  crimes  shall  not  go  unpunished. 

''When  the  time  arrives  they  are  determined  to  bring  to  jusdce 
die  criminals,  whoever  diey  may  be  and  whatever  their  position. 
In  a  case  sudi  as  diis  die  man  who  auftfaoriBed  the  system  under 
whkli  the  crime  was  conmiittod  may  weO  be  the  most  guilty  of 
an." 

The  premiei^s  referenoe  appeared  to  be  to  die  kaiser.  An- 
other British  view  ef  the  execution  was  expiessed  by  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
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"Doubtless,"  he  said,  "the  Germans  knew  that  Captain  Fryatt 
was  doing  his  duty  and  they  resolved  at  all  costs  to  discourage 
imitation.  They  are  always  wrong,  because  they  always  suppose 
that  if  they  behave  like  brutes  they  can  cow  their  en^nies  into 
behaving  like  cowards." 


CHAPTER    LXII 


THE     IRISH     REVOLT 


GRAVE  disturbances  broke  out  in  Dublin  on  Easter  Monday ; 
April  24,  1916,  and  troops  from  outlying  barracks  were 
hastily  sent  there  to  quell  them.  A  bold  announcement  to  this 
effect  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  next  day  by 
Augustine  Birrell,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  startled  country 
thus  knew  that  the  long-rumored  insurrection  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  had  really  come. 

Great  Britain  immediately  proclaimed  martial  law  over  the 
city  and  county  of  Dublin,  and  later,  as  the  outbreak  gathered 
force  and  spread  to  other  centers,  extended  the  order  all  over  the 
country.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  John  Maxwell,  former  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  in  Egypt,  was  sent  to  Ireland  to 
suppress  the  revolt  with  plenary  powers  under  martial  law — 
remorselessly  exercised — and  strong  forces  were  dispatched  to 
reenf orce  the  troops  already  on  the  scene  but  inadequate  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  rebels. 

The  uprising  was  known  as  the  Sinn  Fein  Rebellion.  At  the 
stroke  of  noon  on  Easter  Monday  a  mob  of  armed  men,  mainly 
young,  with  fixed  bayonets,  bandoliers  slung  across  their  shoul- 
ders, and  wearing  soft  felt  hats  as  the  nearest  approach  to  uni- 
formity of  dress,  burst  into  the  general  post  office,  drove  out  its 
staff  of  200  workers,  and  took  possession  of  the  building.  The 
district  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  wildest  turmoil,  and  sol- 
diery and  police  hurriedly  assembled  to  dislodge  the  insurgents. 
Other  bands  made  an  assault  on  Dublin  Castle,  but  the  attack 
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was  not  pressed  in  the  face  of  the  resistance  offered  by  troops 
stationed  there.  They  then  occupied  Stephen's  Green,  held  up 
troops  which  were  returning  from  the  barracks,  fired  on  them 
from  the  roofs  of  buildings,  seized  the  city  hall,  the  Four  Courts, 
and  the  Western  Road  and  Amiens  Road  railway  stations,  and 
cut  off  telegraphic  communication.  The  Four  Courts  were  the 
principal  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland,  and  the  two  railway  sta- 
tions the  main  arteries  of  communication  with  England. 

The  Sinn  Feiners  had  assembled  at  their  usual  rendezvous  as 
though  for  one  of  their  Easter  parades.  Many  of  the  rank  and 
file  did  not  know  tihat  their  foregathering  had  any  other  purpose 
until  a  body  of  their  companions,  some  600  strong,  set  out  to 
capture  the  Sackville  Street  district. 

The  raid  on  the  post  office  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  police 
to  cope  with.  Small  detachments  of  lancers  appeared  on  the 
scene,  but  after  several  of  them  were  wounded  and  their  horses 
shot  they  withdrew.  Thereupon  the  Sinn  Feiners  hoisted  the 
flag  of  the  Irish  Republic  over  the  building.  Various  comers  of 
Sackville  Street  were  occupied  and  barricades  of  barbed  wire 
placed  across  the  thoroughfare.  Many  windows  were  smashed 
and  stores  looted.  Stephen's  Green,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  railing,  was  utilized  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  as  though  th^ 
anticipated  a  siege ;  they  locked  themselves  in  and  began  digging 
trenches.  Comer  points  covering  the  entrance  to  the  Green  were 
also  occupied.  Other  rebels  appeared,  flourishing  rifles  from  the 
windows  of  near-by  houses.  Several  passing  automobiles  and  taxi- 
cabs  were  commandeered  and  their  occupants  taken  inside  the 
Green,  apparently  as  hostages,  their  cars  drawn  up  on  the  road- 
way as  barricades.  Much  firing  from  rifles  and  revolvers  pre- 
vailed, apparently  at  nothing  in  particular,  killing  or  wounding 
several  persons  out  holiday-making.  Officers  and  men  in  khaki 
were  shot  at  in  the  streets. 

Thus  far  the  rebels  had  captured  nothing  by  fighting.  No 
adequate  forces  were  on  the  scene  to  resist  them,  and  they  had 
merely  occupied  unprotected  buildings. 

The  rising,  as  far  as  Dublin  was  concerned,  was  in  the  main 
restricted  to  a  compact  area  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  the 
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rebels  in  three  main  bodies  which  covered  the  important  ap- 
proaches. The  whole  plan  ibore  evidence  of  having  been  carefully 
projected,  alike  in  tiie  positions  seized  and  in  the  method  in 
which  they  were  rushed.  There  was  little  or  no  street  fighting 
of  a  set,  definite  character,  or  between  omipact  bodies  of  sol- 
diers or  rebels  in  the  open.  The  belligerents  took  cover  fre- 
quently, indulging  in  much  shooting  from  housetops  and  otiitt 
vantage  points.  Volleys  rang  out  from  unseen  sources.  Inde- 
p^ident  firing  came  from  isolated  and  hidden  marksmen. 

A  'Trovisional  Govemm^it  of  the  Irish  Republic"  had  beoi 
formed,  which  issued  a  iHroclamaitioii  to  ^'the  people  of  Ireland,'' 
containing  these  stirring  passages : 

'Irishmen  and  Irishwomai,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the 
dead  generaticns  from  wluch  you  received  the  <dd  traditions  of 
nationhood,  Ireland,  through  us,  summons  her  childr^i  to  her 
jBag  and  strikes  for  her  freedom,  having  organized  and  trained 
her  manhood  throufi^  her  secret  revc^tionary  organizatian, 
the  Irish  Republican  Bro&erhood,  and  through  her  open 
military  organization,  tiie  Irish  Volunteers,  and  the  Irish  citizeD 
army. 

''Having  patiently  perfected  their  discipline  and  resolutely 
waited  for  the  rifi^t  moment  to  reveal  itself,  she  now  seizes  that 
moment,  and,  supported  by  her  exiled  childr^i  in  America,  and 
by  her  gallant  allies  in  Europe,  by  relying  on  her  own  strength, 
she  strikes,  in  full  confidence  of  victory. 

"We  declare  the  rig^t  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  owner- 
ship of  Ireland  and  to  the  unfettered  control  of  Irish  destinies 
to  be  sovereign  and  indefeasible.  Long  usurpati<m  of  tluit  right 
by  a  foreign  people  and  government  has  not  extinguished  that 
right,  nor  can  it  ever  be  extinguished  except  by  the  destnicticHi 
of  the  Irish  people. 

"In  every  generation  the  Irish  people  have  asserted  their 
right  to  national  freedom  and  sovereignty.  Six  times  during  the 
past  300  years  th^  have  asserted  it  in  arms.  Standing  on  that 
fundamental  right,  and  again  asserting  it  in  arms  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  we  hereby  proclaim  tiiie  Irish  Republic  as  a  sovereign, 
independent  state,  and  we  pledge  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our 
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comrades  in  arms  to  the  cause  of  its  freedom,  its  welfare,  and 
its  exaltation  among  nations/' 

The  authorities  were  powerless,  with  the  forces  at  their  dis- 
posal, to  dislodge  an  attempt  to  combat  the  rebels.  But  the  latter 
had  made  one  oversight  which  eventually  cost  them  dear.  They 
had  neglected  to  capture  the  telephone  exchange.  This  solitary 
means  of  communicaticm  was  seized  upon  in  an  urgent  call  to 
Curragh  Barracks,  some  thirty  miles  away,  and  brought  an  im- 
mediate dispatch  of  a  considerable  force  of  regular  troops  to  the 
capital.  Even  these  reenforcements  effected  little  change  to  the 
situation.  The  available  troops  were  still  insufficient  to  turn  out 
tiie  rebels  from  their  strongholds,  where  they  appeared  to  have 
increased  in  numbers,  and  also  spread  in  small  parties  about  the 
city.   The  authorities  waited  for  further  forces  from  England. 

The  rebels  consistently  avoided  a  challenge  in  the  open,  but 
were  content  to  lurk  at  all  hours  behind  doors  and  windows  in 
the  centers  they  dominated.  They  were  mainly  armed  with  old- 
fashioned  rifles  and  bayonets  of  all  ages.  No  modem  rifles-— or 
few  such— could  be  seen.  Some  of  their  bullets  were  of  a  type 
which  inflicted  terrible  wounds.  They  supplemented  their  an- 
cient equipment  by  looting  the  quays,  where  they  secured  a 
haul  of  revolvers  and  ammunition. 

Flour  and  other  foodstuffs  were  seized  and  confiscated  furni- 
ture was  used  as  barricades.  The  citizens  suffered  from  the  pil- 
laging, which  caused  a  shortage  of  bread. 

By  Wednesday,  reenforcements  ha3dng  arrived  in  adequate 
numbers,  the  authorities  had  formulated  a  plan  of  campaign. 
They  spread  an  extensive  cordon  of  troops  around  the  city,  and 
drew  smaller  cordons  about  the  principal  rebel  areas — Sackville 
Street,  Stephen's  Green,  and  the  Four  Courts.  These  move- 
ments led  to  much  fighting  and  bloodshed.  Sniping  was  so  gen- 
eral that  civilians  could  not  safely  walk  the  streets  or  even  ap- 
pear at  windows. 

Machine  guns  were  brought  into  action,  and  trained  on  the 
rebel  positions.  The  frontages  of  the  premises  they  held  were 
riddled  with  bullets,  but  the  Imildings  themselves  were  not 
demolished.    Around  Liberty  Hall,  the  Sinn  Feiners'  principal 
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headquarters,  froops  concentrated  and  seized  the  houses  on  op" 
posite  sides  of  the  river.  Field  ^ns  were  leveled  at  the  boildins 
and  within  five  minutes  smne  forty  sheila  crumbled  it  to  ruins. 
The  rebels  apparently  had  withdrawn  by  the  rear  of  Ldberty 
Hall  when  the  troops  revealed  their  purpose  in  collecting  there, 
for  the  tatter's  onrush  into  tiie  ruins  with  fixed  bayonets  was 
unchecked.  Across  the  facade  of  the  building  ran  a  sign  bearing 
the  legend :  '^e  serve  neither  king  nor  kaiser,  but  Ireland.'' 

After  four  days'  fighting  some  1»500  armed  Sinn  Feiners  re- 
tained their  hold  on  the  Iriah  capital,  their  rebel  flag  flyingr  from 
a  number  of  c^itral  points.  Th^  defended  their  strongholds 
against  regular  troops  and  Irish  Naticmalist  Volunteers,  desper> 
ately  fighting  for  their  lives,  which  they  knew  might  be  forfeited 
for  treason.  Government  forces  now  c<Hnnutnded  all  the  rebd 
positions,  the  fall  of  which  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  streets  were  deserted  exc^  for  military  patr<ds  and 
sentries.  Business  was  at  a  standstill.  Civilians  peeped  anx- 
iously from  behind  curtained  windows.  Field  guns  barked,  ma- 
chine  guns  rattled,  and  rifles  pattered  their  bullets,  apparently 
fr<Mn  every  quarter  at  the  same  time.  Soldiers  and  rdbds  fired 
at  each  other  from  street  comers,  wharves,  roofs  and  windows. 
Sentries  with  fixed  bayonets  on  loaded  rifies,  stationed  every  few 
yards,  shouted  their  command  to  halt  at  passers-by.  Naval  guns 
added  to  the  deafening  artillery  fire. 

Among  the  isolated  positions  the  rebels  held  was  a  flour  mill 
and  a  distillery.  The  latter  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  sharpest 
little  battles  of  the  uprising.  The  rebels  were  forced  out  of  the 
flour  mill  by  bombardm^it,  and  many  were  seen,  covered  with 
flour,  making  their  way  to  the  distillery*  Once  there  they  hoisted 
the  rebel  flag  which  floated  from  the  comer  of  a  square  tower. 

Soon  a  naval  gun  opened  fire.  The  first  shot  hit  the  tower  on 
which  the  rebel  flag  was  flying,  and  th^Ei  half  a  dooen  in  suc- 
cession struck  the  roof  around  it.  The  flag  still  flew,  and  the 
rebels  replied  wilh  rifles  and  a  machine  gun. 

The  IxHnbardment  ceased  after  a  dozen  shots,  bat  was  re- 
newed later.  Hit  after  hit  was  scored,  but  tibe  flag  remained 
hanging  from  its  pole.    One  shot  hit  a  water  tank  just  bekyw  it. 
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and  for  a  time  a  miniature  cascade  sprinkled  down  the  walls  of 
ihe  distillery. 

When  night  fell  and  all  firing  except  with  rifles  ceased,  the 
flag  was  still  flying  defiantly  over  the  side  of  the  little  tower. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  revolt,  Friday,  April  28,  1916,  sniping 
by  rebel  sharpshooters  had  become  so  prevalent  in  the  Sackville 
Street  district  that  the  military  leaders  decided  to  shell  the  post 
office  and  the  houses  in  the  vicinity.  A  dozen  shells  had  been 
sent  when  a  cessation  was  ordered,  as  several  premises  had 
caught  fire,  and  it  was  feared  ihe  entire  city  might  be  in  danger 
of  a  general  conflagration.  The  rebels,  in  fact,  set  scattered  fires 
in  the  hope,  it  was  said,  of  the  flames  reaching  the  castle.  By 
night  the  sky  was  illuminated  for  miles  round  from  flames 
darting  upward  at  a  number  of  points.  The  green  rebel  flag 
that  fluttered  over  tihie  battered  post  office  was  sharply  outlined 
by  the  glow.  Rebels  were  seen  walking  on  the  roof.  From  the 
roof  flames  appeared,  gathering  in  intensity,  which  added  to  the 
brilliance  enveloping  the  Sackville  Street  district.  The  rebels,  it 
appeared,  had  decided  to  evacuate  the  building,  being  unable  to 
withstand  the  shelling,  but  before  doing  so  had  set  fire  to  it  after 
freely  sprinkling  petroleum  over  the  interior.  The  building 
was  burned  down. 

A  week  of  fighting  of  this  character,  with  the  cordons  of  troops 
drawn  closer  round  the  rebel  section,  sufficed  to  convince  the 
chieftains  that  they  were  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  On  April  30, 
1916,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  "Provisional  President*' 
Pearse  advising  surrender  in  these  terms: 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  further  slaughter  of  unarmed  people, 
and  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  our  followers,  who  are 
surrounded  and  hopelessly  outnumbered,  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  at  headquarters  have  agreed  to  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  and  tifie  commanders  of  all  the  units  of  the 
Republican  forces  will  order  their  followers  to  lay  down  their 
arms." 

The  main  body  of  the  rebels  promptly  obeyed  this  proclamation. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  the  Countess  Markievicz,  sis- 
ter of  an  Irish  baronet  and  married  to  a  Polish  nobleman,  who, 
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clad  in  a  green  uniform,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebdlioii. 
She  was  one  of  the  leading  sympathizers  with  Jamea  Larkin  in 
the  1913  street  car  riots,  and  her  house  was  raided  by  the  police, 
who  were  said  to  have  seized  a  printing  press  and  type  with 
which  pro-German  literature  was  printed.  She  was  later  am- 
tenced  to  a  life  term  of  impriscmment  after  receiving  a  deatii 
penally. 

Rebels  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Clare,  Wexford,  Louth,  and 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  County  Dublin,  f <dlawed  the  example 
of  their  defeated  compatriots  in  the  capital.  Small  bands  here 
and  there  in  the  disturbed  localities,  especially  in  Meatfa,  obsti- 
nately continued  the  unequal  warfare  after  the  general  aurreader, 
but  the  worst  was  over,  and  normal  eonditions  gradually  re- 
tumed. 

The  reckoning  was  heavy.  Fourteen  men  who  took  a  more  or 
less  leading  part  in  the  insurrection  were  tried  by  conrt-martiat 
and  sbot,  and  some  seventy  or  more  of  others  were  seDtcneed  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Among  the  leaders  tried  for  treason 
were  seven  men  who  signed  the  'Troclamation  of  the  InA  Re- 
public'' already  quoted — Thomas  J.  Clarke,  S«  MaeDiaimid, 
Thomas  MacDonaugfa,  J.  H.  Pearse  (''Provisional  Preaadent"), 
E.  Ceantt,  James  Connolly  (''Commandant  General  of  the  Re- 
publican Army'Of  and  Joseph  Plunkett.  AB  were  executed 
except  MacDiarmid  and  Ceantt,  who  received  shMt  piriacm 
terms. 

The  casualties  of  the  abcnrtive  rising  in  Dublin  numbered  about 
800,  comprising  200  persons  killed  and  600  wounded.  The  vie- 
tims  included  soldiers,  insurgents  and  civihana.  The  prisoners 
included  1,619  persons,  five  of  them  women,  interned  in  England 
after  conviction  under  the  Defa:ise  of  the  Realm  Act. 

A  public  outcry  in  England  called  for  the  immediate  resig'- 
nations  of  Lord  Wimbome,  Lord  Lientenant  of  Lrdand,  and 
Augustine  Birrell,  the  Irish  Secretary,  who  submitted  to  being 
regarded  as  scapegoats  by  acceding  to  the  demand.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  revolt  followed.  Mr.  Birrell  frankly  admitted  hav- 
ing made  an  untrue  estimate  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  and  the 
possibility  of  disturbances,  especially  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
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warfare  pursued  and  the  desperate  folly  displayed  by  the  leaders 
and  their  dupes. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  Government  was  aware  of 
secret  plans  being  under  way  for  a  revolt  with  German  aid.  It 
was  known  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  land  arms  in  Ire- 
land from  German  submarines;  that  rifles  had  been  purchased 
from  Irish  soldiers  on  home  leave,  while  other  weapons  had 
come  into  ihe  country  in  passengers'  baggage.  The  real  danger, 
it  appeared,  was  found  in  a  small  disloyal  section  of  the  Irish 
National  Volunteers,  a  body  formed  as  a  foil  to  the  Ulster  Vol- 
unteers. The  leaders  of  this  group  accumulated  arms  and  am- 
munition; but  the  authorities  feared  that  any  attempt  at  dis- 
arming the  volunteers  might  lead  to  bloodshed.  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan,  who  resigned  as  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Birrell,  defended  the  Government's  failure  to  disarm  the  volun- 
teers on  the  ground  that  such  action  might  have  alienated  the 
sympathies  of  many  loyal  volunteers.  A  manifesto  issued  by  the 
disloyal  section  before  the  uprising  said  that  henceforth  Ireland 
should  provide  for  its  own  defense  by  means  of  a  permanent 
army  and  a  trained  force  of  volunteers.  The  manifesto  also  in- 
timated a  purpose  to  resist  by  force  any  attempts  to  compel 
Irishmen  to  join  the  British  army  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
a  free  national  government  of  Ireland. 

When  war  conditions  showed  that  hostilities  would  be  pro- 
longed the  expectation  arose  and  spread  in  Ireland — ^not  with- 
out a  tangible  basis — of  a  German  invasion,  with  partial  risings 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Promises  of  German  assist- 
ance, in  Mr.  Birrell's  view,  provided  the  real  stimulus  to  the 
outbreak. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Birrell  was  blamed.  The  investigators  re- 
ported: 

''The  main  course  of  the  rebellion  appears  to  be  that  lawless- 
ness was  allowed  to  grow  up  unchecked,  and  that  Ireland  for 
several  years  past  had  been  administered  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  safer  and  more  expedient  to  leave  the  law  in  abeyance  if 
a  collision  with  any  faction  of  the  Irish  people  could  thereby  be 
avoided. 
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^'Reluctance  was  shown  hy  the  Irish  Government  to  repress 
by  prosecution  written  and  spoken  seditious  utterances,  and  to 
suppress  drilling  and  maneuvering  of  armed  forces  known  to  be 
under  contnd  of  men  who  openly  were  declaring  their  hostility- 
There  developed  a  widespread  belief  that  no  repressive  measures 
would  be  undertak^i  by  the  Government  against  sedition.  This 
led  to  a  rapid  increase  of  preparation  for  insurreetioik  and  W9S 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  rec^it  outbreak/' 

Lord  Wimbome  was  exon«ated»  and  later  was  reappointed 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy. 


CHAPTER    LXIII 

SIE     ROGEE     CASEMENT 

SEVERAL  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  a  British 
patrol  boat  near  Tralee,  northwest  of  Cork»  obe»ved  and 
frustrated  an  attempt  to  land  arms  and  ammunition  made  by  a 
vessel  in  the  guise  of  a  neutral  merchantman.  In  reality  the 
strange  craft  was  a  Gennan  auxiliary  working  in  conjunction 
with  an  unseen  German  submarine.  The  latter  had  put  aiS  a 
collapsible  boat  manned  by  two  Germans  and  bearing  three  men, 
who  succeeded  in  landing.  Two  of  the  m&k  were  later  arrested. 
One  of  them  was  Sir  Roger  Cas^nent. 

The  activities  of  this  notaUe  Lrish  zealot  on  bdialf  of  his 
disaffected  compatriots  since  the  war  began  had  earned  him  a 
peculiar  fame.  He  had  been  a  trusted  official  of  the  British 
Government  as  a  consul  and  consul  general  for  eighteen  years, 
and  had  been  knighted  for  his  services.  Since  1913,  when  he 
resigned  from  the  British  Consular  Service,  he  idaitified  him- 
self with  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  their  struggle  for  home  rufe, 
though  an  Ulster  Protestant  His  ardor  took  him  to  B^^lin, 
supposedly  with  the  aim  of  effecting  a  cooperation  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  Irish  revolutionists.  The  British 
Government  then  realized  that  Sir  Roger  Casement  by  this  act 
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had  turned  open  traitor ;  and  his  dramatic  and  unexpected  entry 
on  the  soil  of  his  native  country  with  a  German  entourage  re- 
moved all  doubts  of  the  nature  of  his  Berlin  enterprise.  His 
arrest  thwarted  an  ambitious  project  just  as  it  was  about  to  be 
set  in  train,  and  proved  to  be  his  final  adventure. 

Casement  came  to  Ireland  from  Germany  in  a  submarine, 
which  accompanied  as  a  hidden  escort  a  tramp  steamer,  the 
Aud,  sailing  under  the  Norwegian  flag  and  laden  with  20,000 
rifles,  as  well  as  machine  guns  and  ammunition.  She  was  manned 
by  a  crew  of  twenty-two  picked  men  from  the  German  navy.  Leav- 
ing Kiel  harbor,  the  two  vessels  headed  toward  tiie  Baltic,  crept 
through  the  Cattegat,  across  Bohus  Bay,  up  the  eoaiEri;  of  Nor- 
way, and  tihenoe  north  and  west,  leaving  the  Orkney,  Shet- 
land, and  Faroe  Islands  far  to  liie  south.  The  German  captain 
of  the  bogus  trada*  succeeded  in  eluding  a  British  patrol  boal^ 
which  intercepted  her,  but  found  the  ship's  papers  in  order.  Even 
her  crew  spoke  English,  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Allies 
and  the  hope  that  the  patrol  boat  would  not  meet  a  submarine. 
The  British  vessel  was  near  enough  to  one,  the  submerged  Ger- 
man U-boat  accompanying  the  trader. 

The  And  escaped  further  molestation  in  her  roundabout  course 
far  up  the  North  Atlantic ;  but  when  she  only  reached  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  trouble  befell  her.  Near  Tralee,  early  on 
Good  Friday  morning,  she  was  held  up  on  suspicion  by  a  Britiedi 
naval  patrol  ship,  the  Bluebell,  and  was  being  taken  to  Queens- 
town  when  she  was  sunk  by  her  own  crew,  supposedly  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  undertaking  they  made  before  leaving  Germany 
that  they  would  do  so  as  a  last  resort  rather  than  permit  her 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  It  appeared  that  the  Atul, 
on  being  signaled  by  the  Bluebell,  said  she  was  bound  from 
Bergen  to  Genoa.  The  Bluebell  ordered  the  Aud  to  follow  her ; 
but  the  latter  refused  to  do  so  until  a  warning  shot  had  been 
fired  across  her  bow.  Presently  the  Aud's  engines  suddenly 
stopped.  While  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  her  afterhold,  and 
two  German  ensigns  appeared  on  her  masthead,  two  boats 
were  lowered  from  her  and  came  toward  the  BkiebeU,  which 
was  only  a  cable's  length  away.    The  boats  bore  the  German 
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crew  of  nineteen  men  and  three  officers.  Flags  of  truce  were 
waved.  The  men  threw  up  their  hands  in  tok^i  of  surrender 
and  they  were  made  prisoners.  The  Aud  sank  ten  minutes  later. 
A  diver's  examination  revealed  the  Norwegian  flag  painted  on 
her  hull  and  a  large  hole  in  her  side  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter.  ''On  the  bed  of  tiie  sea/'  the  diver  testified  at  a 
court  hearing,  '*1  saw  a  lot  of  rifles  and  ammunition." 

Meantime  the  submarine,  from  which  the  Avd  had  apparently 
separated  to  pursue  her  own  devices  to  find  a  safe  landing  for 
her  cargo,  fulfilled  its  own  mission  of  depositing  Casement  on 
Irish  soil.  Offshore  the  submarine  conunander  appeared  to 
have  transferred  him  and  two  companions  to  a  collapsible  boat, 
which  put  in  at  Tralee.  The  boat  was  abandoned.  Its  presence 
puzzled  the  police,  who,  on  hearing  the  story  of  an  Irish  farmer 
that  he  had  seen  three  men  furtively  land  from  it,  proceeded 
to  scour  the  neighborhood  for  suspicious  characters.  In  an  old 
fort  near  Tralee  Casement  and  one  of  his  companions,  an  Irish 
soldier  named  Bailey — ^the  other  escaped — ^were  subsequently 
found  and  arrested.  Casement  described  himself  as  an  author 
named  Richard  Morton,  who  had  written  a  life  of  St.  Brendan. 
He  endeavored  to  lose  a  paper,  which  the  police  picked  up,  con- 
taining a  code  and  these  words:  "Await  further  instructions. 
Have  decided  to  stay.  Further  ammunition  and  rifles  are  needed. 
Send  another  ship."  Handbags  were  found  buried  on  the 
shore  where  Casement  and  his  companions  had  landed.  They 
contained  the  green  Irish  rebel  flag,  a  number  of  cartridges, 
and  several  maps  of  Ireland,  two  drawn  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Casement  and  Bailey  were  removed  to  London  and  indicted 
for  high  treason  in  these  terms : 

"They  did  between  the  1st  day  of  November,  1914,  and  on 
divers  other  occasions  between  that  day  and  the  21st  day  of 
April,  1916,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously  commit 
high  treason  within  and  without  the  realm  of  England,  in  con- 
tempt of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  his  laws,  to  the  evil 
example  of  others  in  like  case  and  contrary  to  the  duly  and  alle- 
giance of  the  said  defendants.'' 
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The  ease  for  ihe  crown  bore  mainly  on  proving  tiiat  Caaement, 
when  in  Germany,  had  conducted  a  systematic  canqiaign  among 
Irish  prisoners  captured  in  German  engagements  witti  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  with  the  aim  of  ^'seducing  them  from  their  aUe* 
giance/'  Bailey  was  one  of  them  and,  according  to  His  evidence, 
had  been  thus  swayed  by  Casement  into  joining  the  Irish  rebel 
cause.  He  was  regarded  as  a  dupe  of  Caaement^s,  and,  having 
turned  informer,  escaped  punishment. 

Caa^nent,  it  was  recorded,  appeared  amoBg  the  Irish  pria- 
onera  in  their  camp  at  Limburg  aa  an  ostgtoimEsr  of  the  Irish 
Biigad^  the  purpose  of  which  waa  to  aiid  in  leseuing  IielaBcl 
frmn  Britidi  rule.  He  sought  to  induce  the  eapti¥e  to  join  fkia 
regiment,  promising  those  who  did  so  that  tiie^^  would  be  Kb- 
erated  and  sent  to  Berlin  as  guests  of  the  Geman  Goveniraent. 
In  the  evesBt  of  Germany  defeating^  the  Britiah  fleet  in  a  sea 
battle  Casement  proposed  to  hmd  tiie  brigade  in  Ireland  in  de- 
fend that  country  against  England.  But,  if  Geima^y  loat  tke 
war,  tiie  Gennan  Govermsmit  would  give  each  Bion  |&0  to  $100 
and  free  passage  to  the  United  States.  Of  4,000  Irish  prisoners 
confiacd  at  Limburg,  according  to  witnasses;  some  fifty  or  sixty 
yi^ed  to  Casement's  persuasiens  and  joined  ibe  brigade.  His 
presence  angered  others,  and  on  one  occasion,  aftar  making  a 
fruitless  exhortation,  he  waa  hooted  out  of  Hie  camy.  Some 
members  of  a  Munster  regiment  strudt  him  and  were  pmiished 
by  tiieir  rations  being  reduced.  Two  were  said  to  have  been 
shot.  It  was  charged  that  all  the  prison«s,  save  the  few 
who  had  been  drawn  under  Casement's  bannw,  were  placed 
on  short  rations,  and  that  many  men  were  sent  to  punishmeDt 
camps. 

The  celebrated  case  waa  tried  before  Viscount  Beading,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  Justices  Avory  and  Honridge,  at 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  was  an  historic  one  in  Englidi 
annals. 

In  a  heated  defese  Casement  appeared  chidty  concerned 
about  repudiating  to  the  jury  the  charge  that  he  induced  Irish- 
men to  espouse  tiie  German  cause,  cr  that  he  had  depended  on 
German  aid  for  furthering^  his  projects : 
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"First,  I  never  at  any  time  advised  Irishmen  to  fight  witii 
the  Turks  against  the  Russians,  or  to  fight  with  the  Germans 
on  the  western  front. 

"Second,  I  never  asked  an  Irishman  to  fight  for  Germany. 
I  have  always  claimed  that  he  has  no  right  to  fight  for  any 
land  but  Ireland. 

"Third,  the  horrible  insinuations  that  I  got  my  own  peoples' 
rations  reduced  to  the  starvation  point  because  they  did  not 
join  the  Irish  Brigade  is  an  abominable  falsehood.  The  rations 
were  necessarily  reduced  throughout  Germany  owing  to  the 
blockade,  and  they  were  reduced  for  the  Irish  prisoners  at  ex- 
actly the  same  time  and  to  the  same  extent  as  for  the  German 
soldiers  and  the  entire  population  of  Germany. 

"Fourth,  gentlemen,  there  is  the  widespread  imputation  of 
'German  gold.'  I  owe  it  to  those  in  Ireland  who  are  assailed  with 
me  on  this  very  ground  to  nail  the  lie,  once  and  for  all.  Mon^ 
was  offered  to  me  in  Germany  more  than  once,  and  offered 
liberally  and  unconditionally,  but  I  rejected  every  suggestion  of 
the  kind,  and  I  left  Germany  a  poorer  man  than  wh^i  I  entered 
it.  •  •  •  I  must  say,  categorically,  that  the  rebellion  was  not 
made  in  Germany,  that  it  was  not  directed  from  Germany,  that 
it  was  not  inspired  from  Germany,  and  that  not  one  penny  of 
German  gold  went  to  finance  or  assist  it." 

Casement  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury  on  June  29,  1916, 
after  a  four  days'  trial  and  sentenced  to  death.  His  counsel 
vainly  pleaded  that  his  object  in  going  to  Germany — ^that  is, 
to  raise  an  Irish  Volunteer  Corps — ^was  not  treason.  The  ver- 
dict was  appealed  and  the  case  went  before  the  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeal,  only  to  be  dismissed.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
charging  the  jury,  had  held  that  Casement  'liad  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  king's  enemies,"  which  was  treason  by  assisting 
the  *Tdng's  enemies  in  the  war  with  this  country,  and  that  any 
act  that  strengthened  or  tended  to  strengthen  the  enemy  in  the 
conduct  of  this  war  against  us"  or  "weakened  or  tended  to 
weaken  the  power  of  this  country  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy"  was  aiding  and  comforting  the  king's  enemies.  This 
view  was  upheld  by  the  higher  tribunal.    Casement  then  sought 
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to  have  the  verdict  reviewed  by  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the 
attorney  general,  exercising  his  legal  discretion,  declined  to 
grant  his  fiat  permitting  this  further  appeal.  No  doubtful  point 
of  law  remained  that  called  for  further  elucidation.. 

The  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals  for  a  re- 
prieve. Only  royal  clemency  could  be  exercised  to  save  the  de- 
graded knight — ^he  had  been  shorn  of  his  title — ^from  being 
hanged  as  a  felon.  Petitions  poured  into  the  Home  Office.  One 
was  signed  by  a  number  of  Irish  bishops;  many  distinguished 
authors  were  signatories  to  another.  The  American  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  President  to  urge  upon  Great  Brit- 
ain to  extend  leniency  to  ^'political  offenders.''  But  that  was  a 
designation  which  Gireat  Britain  declined  to  app^  to  a  cu^nrit 
guilty  of  high  treason  in  the  coarse  of  a  war.  TheBritidi  Cabinet, 
as  tibe  date  fixed  for  the  execution  neared,  decidiad  that  none  of 
the  pleas  advanced,  on  Caaement's  bdialf — one  was  mental  at>- 
normality — justified  mitigation  of  the  penalty.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  made  this  defatise  of  the  Government's  relentless^  attitude : 

''The  only  ground  for  a  reprieve  would  be  political  expediency, 
a  difficult  ground  to  put  forward  in  this  country.  This  country 
never  could  strain  the  law  to  ponirii  a  man  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  could  not  strain  the  law  to  let  one  off. 

''The  Irish  rebellion  began  with  the  murder  of  unarmed  peo- 
ple, both  soldiers  and  pohce.  No  grievance  justified  it,  and  it 
was  purdy  a  political  movement  organized  by  a  amail  section 
of  Irish  people  who  stiU  hate  England  and  were  assisted  by 
Germany.  Thesre  is  no  doubt  that  Casement  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  assist  this  rebellion  in  cooperation  with,  ihe  Germans. 

"Casement  was  much  more  malignant  and  hostile  to  this  coun- 
try than  were  the  leaders  of  the  rising  who  were  caaght  with 
arms  in  their  hands.  He  visited  military  prisons  in  Germany 
with,  the  intention  of  persuading  Irish  soldiers  to  throw  off  their 
allegiance.  All  sorts  of  promises  were  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  these  men  to  induce  them  to  join  the 
Irish  legion.  An  enormous  majority  thus  approached  refused 
and  thereafter  were  subjected  to  increased  hardships  by  the 
Germans.    From  among  these  Irish  soldiers  a  number  have  since 
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been  repatriated  as  hopeless  invalids,  and  they  subsequentiy 
died.    They  looked  upon  Casement  as  their  murderer/' 

Casement  was  hanged  in  Pentonville  Prison,  London,  on  the 
morning  of  August  3,  1916. 


CHAPTER    LXIV 


BELGIUM     AND     POLAND 


BLAME  for  the  continued  impoverishment  of  Belgium  and  Po- 
land formed  one  of  the  many  acrimonious  issues  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  incidental  to  the  war.  The  ruined 
industries  of  Belgium  remained  ruined.  Distress  in  Poland 
became  more  acute.  Germany  charged  that  Great  Britain  ob- 
structed the  rehabilitation  of  Belgian  industry  by  densring  en- 
trance to  needful  imports,  and  kept  Poland  starving  by  exercising 
a  similar  policy,  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foodstuffs  into 
that  conquered  territory.  Great  Britain  contended  that  no  em- 
bargo existed  preventing  either  country  from  receiving  the  relief 
they  sadly  needed  from  outside  sources,  but  that  the  admission 
of  necessities  into  both  countries  was  contingent  on  Germany — 
as  the  occupying  power — undertaking  not  to  confiscate  or  in  any 
way  control  such  importations  for  the  use  of  her  people  at  home 
or  her  armies  in  the  field.  The  Allies  were  determined  that  the 
conquerors  should  not  benefit  from  any  aid  intended  for  tiie  con- 
quered.   Germany  declined  or  evaded  assent  to  this  condition. 

Foodstuffs  continued  to  come  into  Belgiimi  through  the  relief 
commission,  which,  primarily  American,  had  become  an  inter- 
national body  in  being  also  sponsored  by  the  envoys  of  Holland 
and  Spain.  Germany  interposed  no  obstacles  to  succoring  needy 
Belgians  through  this  channel.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  provisions  by  the  commission  if  it  continued 
to  be  carried  on  under  adequate  neutral  supervision,  independent 
of  German  control  and  subject  to  conditions  Great  Britain  peri- 
odically imposed. 
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Similar  Burwilk&ce  could  not  be  eserdsed  over  the  disposition 
of  industrial  imports.  A  strong  feeling  prevailed  among  Bel- 
gians that  their  impoverished  condition  was  solely  due  to  the 
action  of  tbe  Allied  Govamments  in  preventing  imfwrts.  They 
submitted  that  tiiis  policy  did  not  appreciably  hiot  G^rma^^y,  and 
that  Ae  would  not,  theraf ore,  sensibly  gain  by  a  reveisal.  The 
onfy  k)8ecB  were  the  Belgians  thanselves. 

Tbe  firm  attitude  of  Great  Britain  was  not  modified  by  the 
ventilation  of  Uns  compfaunt,  which,  indeed,  Boigfat  have  be^ 
due  to  German  inspiration.  The  British  view  w.as  that  Belgian 
industry  could  not  he  maintained  in  existing  circumstances  with- 
out considerable  benefit  to  Germany,  involving  tine  postpononent 
of  Hie  pestoraiion  4tf  Belgian  independence.  But  impt^flnd  by 
tiie  need  of  assisting  Belgium,  Graat  Britain  had  supported  the 
relief  commission'B  work,  and  ei^n  permitted  etiporis  f  rent  Bel- 
gium under  oondfftkms.  In  fact,  Ae  had  been  wiBing  to  go 
fnrtlier  nni  faciliinlie  industrial  importations  into  Bdgitnn,  hut 
solely  tfaimgh  the  i^fency  of  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  re- 
lief coanaisiicni,  nnd  «d)ject  to  certain  imdertakings  required 
frcHn  the  Germani  set  forth  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a  ktber  to  the 
Belgian  miuster  in  London : 

''They  <tfae  Germans)  were  to  pemR  the  free  inaporlation  of 
raw  materials  and  the  ezixirt  of  nannfactuiied  j^oods  made  from 
fifttcfa  materials  through  the  rdief  tXMnmission;  th^  were  to 
respect  and  free  from  all  end^argo  or  ravuisition  any  stocks  of 
simifar  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods  stiU  remaining  in 
the  «onntry;  as  Hiey  were,  in  general,  to  treat  any  ftu^tory  thus 
supplied  by  the  oommission  as  enjoying  the  same  privileges  and 
inrnnmilies  as  one  of  the  oommisfiion^s  warehouses.  It  was 
believed  that  importations  nnder  such  a  aEgrdtem  would  buSm 
to  reduce  unemployment  and  to  relieve  4he  population  from 
much  at  least  of  the  distress  inseparable  tpom  their  unfortunate 
position." 

Germany  made  no  response  to  this  proposal,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  ^came  to  Ihe  conclusion  iiiat  Germany  did  not  intend  to 
agree  to  any  project  for  the  industrial  relief  of  Belgium  which 
circumscribed  her  privfleges  of  expropriation  as  the  occupying 
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power.  As  seen  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  policy  of  the  Germans 
was  clear: 

"They  are  determined  to  enter  into  no  arrangement  tar  the 
relief  of  Belgian  industry  until  they  have  taken  from  the  countiy 
the  last  ounce  of  native  stocks  of  raw  material  or  manufactured 
goods  which  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  and  until  they  have  been 
able  to  create  such  widespread  destruction  as  to  force  the  requi- 
site amount  of  Belgian  labor  to  emigrate  to  Germany,  or  to 
take  employment  in  works  in  Belgium  controlled  by  them  for 
their  own  purposes." 

Great  Britain  charged  that  enormous  raids  had  been  made 
on  Belgium's  natural  resources  by  exportations  to  Giermany. 
Specific  consignments  were  cited  showing  that  thousands  of  tons 
of  minerals — coal,  iron  ore,  pyrites,  briquettes  and  lead,  as  wdl 
as  other  materials — ^had  been  drawn  from  the  country.  Half 
the  product  of  Belgian  textile  mills,  the  British  said,  had  been 
requisitioned,  and  all  stocks  of  cotton  controlled.  In  fact,  all  tiie 
most  essential  materials  in  Belgium,  such  as  oil  and  metals,  vr&ce 
dominated  by  German  organizations  in  the  German  interest.  In 
view  of  Germany's  policy.  Great  Britain  intimated  that  she  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  toward  the  Belgian  people  for  "evils 
which  the  enemy  has  both  caused  and  refused  to  remove." 

Conditions  bearing  on  Belgian  relief  were  aggravated  by  vari- 
ous decrees  which  General  von  Bissing  the  German  governor  of 
Belgium,  directed  against  Belgian  workmen  who  refused  employ- 
ment under  the  German  army.  One  decree  issued  on  May  15, 
1916,  in  addition  to  imposing  increased  penalties  of  imprison- 
ment for  recalcitrant  workers,  declared  that  "all  persons,  com- 
munes, associations,  and  other  groups  giving  relief  to  those  re- 
fusing work  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  10,000  marks 
(about  $2,500)  and  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  two  years," 

Great  Britain  saw  in  this  decree  a  deliberate  infraction  by  the 
German  Government  of  its  promise  made  to  the  Belgian  Relief 
Commission  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  the  relief  work 
and  to  leave  those  dispensing  it  free  and  untrammeled.  Earli^ 
decrees  issued  by  Germany  affecting  Belgian  labor  had  brought 
a  protest  from  the  Marquis  of  Crewe  to  the  "patrons"  of  the 
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Belgian  Relief  Commission — ^the  American  and  the  Spanish  am- 
bassadors and  the  Dutch  minister  in  London — ^threatening  that 
"if  the  German  authorities  used  the  machinery  of  the  commis- 
sion and  that  of  the  Comite  National  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
the  civilian  population  of  Belgium,  aga;nst  its  will  and  conscience, 
directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  service  of  the  occupying  army, 
they  must  themselves  provide  the  relief  which  those  bodies  dis- 
pense, and  all  arrangements  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  commission  would  have  to  cease." 

The  stem  stipulation  was  made  by  the  British  Foreign  Office 
that  there  must  be  no  interference  by  the  German  authorities 
either  with  the  sale  or  free  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  those 
whom  the  commission  and  the  Comity  considered  deserving  of 
such  relief.  The  German  authorities  then  undertook  not  to  use 
the  Comity  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Belgian  population  to  serve 
the  German  army  contrary  to  the  stipulation  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention. Nevertheless,  decrees  were  issued  imposing  heavy  pen- 
alties on  workmen  who,  having  refused  army  emplojrment,  be- 
came a  charge  on  either  private  or  public  relief;  but  a  clause  was 
added  to  these  decrees  exempting  those  cases  where  refusal  to 
work  was  based  on  considerations  admitted  by  international 
law. 

It  appeared  that  the  decree  of  May  15,  1916,  had  superseded 
these  and  other  regulations.  The  exemption,  in  the  British  view, 
even  if  it  stood,  was  a  mere  verbal  observance  of  the  German 
undertaking  to  respect  The  Hague  ruling — ^which  spared  inhabit- 
ants of  a  conquered  territory  from  military  employment  under 
the  occupying  power — and  was  unlikely  to  have  much  effect  on 
German  military  tribunals.  Great  Britain  was  satisfied  that  the 
exemption  was  never  observed,  and  that  relief  committees,  com- 
munal soup  kitchens,  and  other  food  agencies  had  been  forbidden 
to  relieve  classes  of  workmen  whose  labor  was  desired  by  the 
German  authorities.  Thus  the  Germans,  according  to  a  further 
protest  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  relief  commission's  patrons, 
by  their  amended  decrees  "not  only  leave  the  population  of  Bel- 
Srium  to  be  saved  from  starvation  solely  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies  and  the  charity  of  the  United  States,  but  they  also  seek 
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to  sectura  that  Belgians  shall  be  enabled^  bgr  the  maintenanoe  liras 
afforded  them,  to  work  for  their  enemy  and  so  postpone,  by  tiietr 
own  labor,  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  and  the  independence 
of  their  country." 

A  similar  hopeless  situation  existed  in  Poland.  Germsaj 
never  denied  that  hundreds  of  thousands  were  on  tiie  brink  of 
starvation  there.  In  fact,  during  the  winter  of  1915-16,  tiie  pri- 
vations suffered  by  the  16,000,000  Poles  dwelling  upon  territory 
conquered  by  the  Germans  was  reported  to  have  reached  an  ex- 
tremity never  paralleled  in  Belgium.  Distress  was  everywhere, 
especially  about  Warsaw,  Lodz,  Kovno,  Vilna,  Scfaenzodiow,  and 
Bella  Etap,  in  ihe  vicinity  of  which  4,000,000  of  the  poorest  peo- 
ple, after  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  towns  and  villages  by 
the  opposing  armies,  had  concentrated. 

The  British  charged  that  the  German  armies  had  steadily  de- 
pleted Poland  of  her  own  foodstuffs,  and  were  thus  reapoaaiMe 
for  the  prevailing  misery.  Germany  admitted  that  grain  had 
been  taken  from  Perish  mills,  but  it  was  damaged,  the  mills  not 
being  adapted  for  w^  grain,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  food  had 
been  reimported  in  the  shape  of  flour  through  the  German 
^'Import  Company.*'  This  trade,  however^  did  not  appear  to  be 
wholly  innocent.  It  was  charged  that  the  shipments  of  grain 
had  really  been  made  to  ruin  the  Polish  mills,  to  extort  money 
from  the  starving  population,  and  to  conceal  the  withdrawal  of 
food  from  ^e  country.  The  British  premier,  in  March,  1916, 
asserted  that  Poland's  food  shortage  was  ''due  to  the  systematic 
confiscation  and  export  of  native  stock  by  the  occupjring  armies," 
and  that  ''notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to-day  this  process  of  spoliation  still  continues/' 

The  German  case  did  not  appear  to  be  strengthened  by  a 
statement  of  General  von  Wandel,  Prussian  Deputy  Minister  of 
War,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Reichstag  two  months 
before : 

"We  owe  it  in  great  part  to  the  skillful  and  untiring  activity 
of  the  economic  committees  that  our  soldiers  in  the  field  are  fed 
as  well  as  they  are,  and  that  large  stocks,  which  have  made  it 
easier  for  us  to  feed  our  people,  have  beai  brought  from  the 
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occupied  territories  into  Germany.    The  oflScers  who  cooperate  in 
this  work  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Fatherland." 

The  need  for  relief  measures  was  imperative,  and  Germany, 
about  this  period,  expressed  her  willingness  to  give  free  scope 
to  American  aid  for  the  indigent  Poles  if  the  Entente  Powers 
raised  no  obstacles  to  the  importation  of  food  into  Poland,  and 
adequate  funds  were  provided  to  carry  on  relief  work.  But 
Great  Britain  was  doubtful  if  any  relief  system  could  be  devised 
to  which  she  could  agree  until  the  German  and  Austrian  Gov- 
ernments prohibited  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  from  Poland, 
and  guaranteed  that  the  native  stocks  should  not  be  drawn 
upon  to  maintain  the  occupying  armies.  In  fact,  Mr.  Asquith 
expressed  the  view  that  the  stoppage  of  such  exports  and  the 
replacement  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  stocks  seized  would 
remove  the  danger  of  starvation,  and  that  little  if  any  importa- 
tion of  food  from  overseas  would  be  necessary. 

Germany  disregarded  these  strictures.  She  was  not  disposed 
to  go  beyond  her  proposal  to  admit  relief  into  Poland  on  the 
system  followed  by  the  American  commission  in  the  occupied 
districts  of  France,  with  these  conditions:  That  the  German 
troops  ill  occupation  be  fed  on  local  supplies,  because  of  the  diflS- 
culty  of  provisioning  them,  scattered  as  they  were,  on  food 
brought  from  Germany,  owing  to  bad  roads ;  and  that  the  export 
of  potatoes  from  Poland  be  permitted — presumably  to  Germany 
— ^when  the  local  supply  exceeded  400  grams  per  head  per  day 
of  the  population.  Germany,  in  other  words,  wanted  all  the  po- 
tatoes available  above  that  quantity.  ^^Suitable  guarantees,''  so 
ran  the  oflScial  text  of  the  proposal,  ^'against  confiscation  of 
imported  food,  and  for  the  retention  in  Poland  of  all  food  grown 
there — ^this  to  be  used  by  Polish  civilians  only — ^were  offered." 
The  number  of  German  troops  affected  by  the  first  stipulation, 
it  was  added,  was  only  equal  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
small  town. 

Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to  the  provisioning  of  the 
German  troops  with  Polish  food  as  a  condition  to  admitting 
American  relief,  and  required,  if  this  relief  were  given,  that  the 
German  authorities  should  in  no  way  control  or  interfere  with 
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the  diflcretion  exercised  by  the  American  oommiflsion.  She  made 
a  cotmterproposal,  conditioned  by  Uteae  demands,  that  Hie  pi?o- 
jected  relief  be  applied  to  the  portion  of  Poland  occupied  fay  Aus- 
tria, as  well  as  that  held  by  Germany,  and  include  the  adequate 
provisioning  of  Serbia,  Albania,  and  Montenegro  by  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  as  the  occupying  power  of  those  coinitrie& 

Germany  rejected  the  counterproposal  with  its  conditions. 
She  intimated  that  no  obligation  could  be  entered  into  by  her 
committing  her  allies  to  feed  the  populations  of  Serbia,  Albania, 
and  Montenegro,  as  these  countries  were  outside  her  sphere  of 
controL  The  best  Germany  could  do  would  be  to  recommoid  to 
her  allies  that  a  similar  system  of  rationing  be  introduced  in 
the  Balkan  areas  they  occupied.  As  to  the  British  requiranent 
that  the  German  authorities  give  the  American  commisakm  an 
absolute  free  hand  in  its  relief  measures,  this  meant,  in  the  Ger- 
man view,  ''no  less  than  that  the  German  authorities  should  re- 
sign all  control  of  the  occupied  territory,  although  the  G^- 
man  Government  had  expressly  conceded  that  the  distribution 
of  American  food  be  carried  out  by  Polish  local  commiasions 
in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the  American  com- 
mission.'' 

The  German  Government  therefore  concluded  that  the  eventual 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  the  relief  of  Poland  would  not  be 
due  to  Germany,  but  to  Great  Britain.  The  former  insisted  upon 
being  permitted  to  seize  enough  food  in  Poland  to  ration  her 
police  army  of  150,000  m^i,  as  they  were  quartered  in  small  local 
groups,  and  food  transport  from  Germany  was  difficult.  Prob- 
ably either  side  could  yield  on  the  question  of  including  the 
Austrian  conquests  in  the  relief  measures,  but  that  of  feeding  the 
police  army  was  a  difficult  barrier. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  provisioning  the  hapless  Poles,  on 
the  basis  of  that  followed  by  the  American  commission  in  Bd- 
gium,  had  been  communicated  by  Ambassador  Page  to  the  Allied 
Powers.  An  American  commission  was  to  undertake  the  partial 
revictualing  of  Warsaw,  Lodz,  Kovno,  Vilna,  Schenzochow,  and 
Bella  Etap,  leaving  the  Germans  to  provision  tiie  rest  of  the 
territory.    The  Germans  were  to  furnish  the  ships  for  carrying 
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food  to  Danzig,  to  undertake  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  the  imported  foodstuffs,  and  assume  the  whole  work  of 
relief,  so  far  as  the  harvest  allowed,  to  October,  1916.  To  this 
proposal  Russia  assented;  but  Great  Britain  demanded  the  con- 
cessions and  gruarantees  named. 

American  charity  was  ready  with  money  and  supplies,  waiting 
for  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  come  to  a  bargain  regarding 
the  conditions  under  which  Polish  relief  was  to  be  dispensed. 
Throughout  the  year  the  American  Government  had  been  acting 
as  a  mediary  to  prevail  on  the  belligerents  to  reach  an  agreement. 
At  length,  in  July,  1916,  American  efforts  to  this  end  having 
failed,  the  State  Department  sent  an  identic  telegram  to  the 
American  ambassadors  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Petrograd,  appealing  to  all  the  belligerent  countries,  in  the  name 
and  interests  of  humanity,  ''to  consider  whether  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  powers  on  each  side  to  make  such  mutual  concessions  in 
the  terms  proposed  by  them  for  the  regulation  of  shipments  of 
relief  supplies  into  Poland  that  will  make  it  possible  for  an  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  under  which  relief  can  be  given  to  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants  of  Poland." 

President  Wilson,  to  whom  terrible  conditions  in  the  stricken 
regions  were  described  by  a  delegation  of  the  Polish  societies  of 
Chicago,  faced,  in  his  own  phrase,  ''a  stone  wall"  in  his  en- 
deavors to  effect  the  entrance  of  American  relief  in  Poland,  and 
the  deadlock  must  so  remain  until  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
yielded.  But  Poland's  tragedy  so  harassed  the  President  that  on 
July  21,  1916,  he  took  the  step  of  personally  appealing  to  King 
George  of  England,  the  kaiser,  the  czar,  the  Austrian  emperor, 
and  to  President  Poincar6.  He  urged  upon  them  that  the  whole 
subject  of  Polish  relief  be  taken  up  afresh,  and  tendered  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  American  Government  to  facilitate  an 
agreement  on  a  new  plan  ''adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  no 
other  result  than  that  of  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants 
of  Poland." 

A  week  later  came  a  response  from  Great  Britain  to  the  State 
Department  making  a  final  proposal.  Animated  by  a  desire  to 
settle,  once  for  all,  the  whole  question  of  the  importation  of 
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foodstuffs  ijito  territories  occi4>ied  by  the  enemy,  she  laid  dawn 
these  terms : 

'If  the  German  and  Austro-Huncarian  Governments  will  re- 
serve wholly  to  the  civil  populations  of  oecupted  territories  tlie 
entire  produce  of  the  soil,  all  live  sto^  and  all  stocks  of  food, 
•  fodder,  and  f  ertilizars  in  those  twritories;  aad  if  they  will  Mfanit 
to  those  territories  neutrals  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  full  powers  to  control  the  distribution  of  food 
to  the  whole  population  and  to  transfer  from  one  territory  to 
,  another  surplus  stocks  existing  in  one  and  lacking  in  the  other, 
and  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  undertake  the 
selection  of  these  agents,  his  Majesty's  Government  wiU  give 
them  every  assistance  and  admit  into  such  territories  any  im- 
ported food  supplies  necessary  to  supplement  native  stocks  amd 
afford  the  population  a  fair  subsistence  ration,  as  long  as  it  is 
satisfied  that  the  enemies  are  scrupuloudy  observing  their  part 
of  the  agreement. 

'If  this  offer  is  refused  or  a  reply  delayed  until  the  harvest  in 
the  occupied  territory  begins  to  be  gathered,  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment will  hold  them  responsible  and  will  exact  such  reparation 
as  can  be  secured  by  tiie  allied  arms  or  ^if  orced  by  the  opinion 
of  the  neutral  world  for  every  civilian  life  lost  through  insuf- 
ficient nourishm^it  in  the  territory  occupied." 

The  finality  and  terms  of  this  proposal  did  not  augur  weU  for 
the  immediate  relief  Poland  so  direly  needed.  It  was  doubtful  if 
Germany  would  concur,  since  Great  Britain  again  exacted  that 
the  Central  Powers  should  not  remove  native  food  supplies. 
Germany,  in  fact,  was  already  i^anning  to  appropriate  further 
grain,  geese,  and  eggs  from  districts  where  the  production  was 
supposed  to  be  in  excess  of  local  needs.  The  Central  Powers  were 
willing  to  guarantee  that  food  supplies  sent  from  the  United 
States  should  reach  only  Hie  civilian  population ;  but  as  Poland 
was  under  their  sovereignty  they  contended  that  Great  Britain 
had  no  right  to  dictate  the  disposition  of  native  food. 

The  controversy,  however,  had  been  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form.  Great  Britain  having  dropped  several  conditions  to  which 
Germany  had  objected  in  previous  negotiations. 
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CHAPTER    LXV 

PRANCE     AND     ITALY 

THE  conduct  of  the  war  produced  marked  dissensions  in  the 
Parliaments  of  both  France  and  Italy  and  led  to  attacks  on 
the  Government  resulting  in  roll  calls  on  votes  of  confidence. 
The  French  Cabinet  easily  survived  two  such  tests  in  March  and 
June,  1916,  with  overwhelming  majorities.  The  Italian  Cabinet 
was  overturned  in  the  latter  month. 

The  issue  in  the  French  Chamber  turned  on  govenmient  con- 
trol of  the  army  zone.  The  Government  resented  any  discussion 
at  all  on  l^e  question,  the  premier,  M.  Briand,  in  the  March 
debates,  entreating  the  chamber  to  refrain  from  interpellations 
which  could  be  of  no  practical  value  to  the  public  welfare.  He 
condemned  tendencies  manifest  in  the  debates  aiming  at  bringing 
discredit  on  Parliament  by  the  expression  of  sentiments  to  show 
that  the  chamber  was  in  continual  hostility  to  the  Government. 
In  much  needless  political  discord  he  also  saw  a  tendency  to  pro- 
voke a  campaign  against  the  country's  institutions,  an  agitation 
the  Government  would  not  tolerate,  since  it  disturbed  public 
opinion  and  was  of  a  nature  to  interfere  with  the  national  de- 
fense. These  protests  were  drawn  from  M.  Briand  when  a 
resolution  was  put  before  the  chamber  inviting  the  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  its  functions  of  control  over  the  forces  of  the 
nation. 

The  worst  thing  that  would  happen,"  he  told  the  deputies, 
would  be  for  a  sense  of  confusion  to  arise  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Government  and  tiiose  of  Parliament.  Parliament  has  a  very 
large  and  very  important  part  to  play  in  the  war ;  it  has  played 
it  well.  By  the  work  of  the  commissions,  even  by  its  public  de- 
bates, it  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  cause  of  national  defense, 
and  it  will  continue  to  play  this  great  part  on  the  condition  that 
it  does  not  overstep  the  limits  of  its  powers.  What  government, 
with  any  pretext  of  being  worthy  of  the  name,  who,  when  the 
question  of  supreme  autiiority,  of  the  highest  duty  of  control 
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which  it  can  wield  in  time  of  war,  is  at  stake,  would  admit  that 
a  motion  should  be  discussed  and  voted  upon  which  invited  the 
cabinet  to  do  its  duty,  that  is  to  say,  to  exercise  its  control  and  its 
authority?" 

The  proposer  of  the  resolution,  M.  Abel  Ferry,  appeared  to 
have  sought  the  ventilation  of  a  grievance  nursed  by  deputies 
on  the  Extrane  Left  and  Left  against  a'  cabinet  control,  whidi 
meant  what  he  termed  a  '^censored  parliament."  His  resolution, 
he  said,  was  actuated  by  the  fact  that  a  duality  of  government 
powers  really  existed.  Since  Parliament,  therefore,  did  share 
with  the  Government  through  its  committees  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  why  this  silence  which  the  Government  desired  to  impose 
on  the  chamber  ?  He  could  understand  such  a  muzzling  of  debate 
if  the  country  did  not  present  the  paradox  of  a  free  press,  vrait- 
ing  a  chorus  of  criticism  at  the  Government's  conduct  of  the  war, 
while  the  chamber  was  perforce  mute.  The  prmier  demanded 
that  the  question  should  be  resolved  into  one  of  confidence  in  the 
Govermnoit,  with  the  result  that  M.  Ferry's  resolution  was  lost 
by  394  votes  to  169.  The  Socialist  vote  (100)  went  wholly  against 
the  Government ;  but  apparently  their  action  was  not  concerted, 
and  was  not  aimed  at  ousting  the  cabinet. 

The  Governments  critics  were  not  quieted  by  this  repulse,  and 
three  months  later  returned  to  the  attack  with  such  effect  that 
they  forced  the  holding  of  a  secret  session  to  debate  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  The  proceedings  in  camera,  which  extended  over 
seven  sittings,  were  nevertheless  as  much  welcomed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  by  its  assailants.  They  enabled  the  Government  to 
explain  its  actions  freely,  while  its  critics,  who,  by  reason  of  the 
exigencies  of  national  defense,  has  hitherto  been  barred  from 
ventilating  their  complaints  at  public  sessions,  were  accorded 
equal  freedom  of  utterance.  The  outcome  of  the  secret  debates 
was  the  presentation  of  a  motion,  accepted  by  the  Government, 
which  was  jointly  drafted  by  the  leaders  of  the  different  groups 
of  the  chamber.  Expressing  confi4ence  in  the  Government,  it  set 
forth  that  the  secret  sessions  had  given  the  members  of  tiie 
chamber  a  valuable  insight  into  the  general  conduct  of  tiie  war 
and  that  the  chamber  had  decided  to  institute  and  organize  a 
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delegation  te  eserdse,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Goveirninent, 
a  direct  general  check  on  all  services  supplying  the  needs  of  their 
army  at  all  points,  front  and  rear. 

The  resolution  also  aflSrmed  that  while  the  chamber  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  conception,  direction,  or  execu- 
tion of  the  military  operations,  its  duty  was  to  see  that  prep- 
arations of  an  offensive  and  defensive  nature,  both  industrial 
and  military,  were  carried  on  with  a  care,  energy,  and  fore- 
sight commensurate  with  the  heroism  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic.  The  motion  as  a  whole  was  passed  l^  a  vote  of 
440  to  80. 

Suppression  of  parliamentary  debatp  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
raised  a  similar  agitation  in  the  Italian  Chamber.  In  March, 
1916,  a  clamor  by  radical  and  socialist  groups  for  more  light 
evoked  a  threat  from  Premier  Salandra  that  if  these  parties  did 
not  change  thebr  tactics  he  would  exercise  his  power  to  dissolve 
or  prorogue  the  chamb^.  The  radical  groups  resented  the  cab- 
inet's attitude  of  silence ;  but  the  stoim  abated  when  the  premiw 
expressed  his  willingness  to  assent  to  a  dtscussion  of  economic 
problems,  including  those  connected  with  the  war.  A  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Government  (281  to  25)  followed  this  con- 
cession to  the  malcontents,  whose  dissatisfaction,  however,  was 
only  temporarily  allayed.  The  vote,  which  was  practically  unan- 
imous, was  deemed  to  be  inexplicable,  unless  explained  by  a  hesi- 
tation on  the  chamber  to  wreck  the  cabinet  at  the  existing  junc- 
ture, as  the  deputies  were  unmistakably  dissatisfied  with  the 
war's  conduct.  The  cabinet  succeeded  in  retaining  an  imcertain 
tenure  imtil  the  early  part  of  June,  1916,  wh^i  it  fdl  on  the 
defeat  of  a  vote  of  confidence.  The  Austrian  successes  in  the 
Trentino  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment was  tiiat  had  the  progress  of  the  Italian  campaign  contin- 
ued to  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  last  year  the  eabinet  might 
still  have  held  out,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  of  the  opposi- 
tion. This  did  not  assume  serious  form,  as  it  was  not  desired 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Government  before  the  enemy.  But  at 
tiie  first  reverses  in  the  Trentino  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
time  had  c(xne  to  give  the  country  a  cabinet  better  fitted  to  carry 
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on  the  struggle  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  premier  frankly 
confessed  that  there  had  been  mistakes  and  shortcomings  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
enemy,  owing  principally  to  the  advantage  of  geographical  posi- 
tion, had  been  able  to  obtain  initial  successes,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  the  local  command  on  the  Trentino  front.  The 
fall  of  the  Salandra  Cabinet,  however,  was  almost  synchronous 
with  the  relaxing  of  the  Austrian  advance  and  a  return  by  the 
Italians,  aided  by  Russian  offensive  military  developments,  to 
a  new  attack. 

The  new  cabinet,  in  which  Baron  Sonnino,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  retained,  broke  Italy's  last  tie  with  Germany  by 
denouncing  an  existing  agreement  between  them  providing  for 
the  mutual  respect  by  the  two  nations  of  each  other's  subjects 
and  property.  The  decree  abrogating  this  understanding  place4 
the  persons  and  property  of  all  Germans  in  Italy  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  Austrians  and  Hungarians.  The  compact  had 
been  made  in  tiie  spring  of  1915  by  Prince  von  Biilow,  then  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  the  Italian  Government.  It  guar- 
anteed, for  Germany,  security  for  German  capital  and  property 
in  Italy,  and  for  Italy  the  safety  of  some  80,000  of  her  citizens 
domiciled  in  Germany.  Italy,  according  to  official  opinion,  had 
faithfully  observed  the  agreement,  but  unofficially  accused  Ger^ 
many  of  violating  it  by  depriving  Italians  of  their  liberty  of 
action,  preventing  men  of  military  age  residing  in  Belgium  from 
leaving  that  country,  suspending  pajmients  due  to  Italians,  and 
treating  them  as  subjects  of  a  hostile  power.  Prior  to  the  war 
German  property  in  Italy  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $250,- 
000,000;  in  July,  1916,  when  the  abrogation  of  the  agreement 
was  made,  the  value  was  placed  at  $150,000,000. 

Italy,  some  months  before,  had  requisitioned  thirty-four  Ger- 
man ships  interned  in  Italian  ports.  No  Grerman  protest  against 
this  action  was  recorded.  Considerable  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Italy  to  prevent  her  declaring  war  on  Ger- 
many in  the  interest  of  both  countries.  Having  no  frontiers  in 
common,  no  advantage,  it  was  held,  could  accrue  to  either  people 
by  such  a  step,  and  the  only  effect  would  be  useless  injury  to 
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each  country's  interests.  But  the  arrogant  attitude  of  Germany 
toward  Italian  subjects  within  her  jurisdiction  had  forced  a 
crisis,  and  the  stage  was  thus  set  for  Italy  to  take  her  {dace  by 
the  side  of  Germany's  otEer  foes. 


CHAPTER    LXVI 

BUSSIA     AND     PORTUGAL 

THE  gloomy  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Russia  after  her 
disastrous  defeats  perceptibly  changed  for  the  better  in  191& 
Bending  its  efforts  to  rectifying  her  misfortunes  by  a  reorgan- 
ization of  her  military  administration  and  the  creation  of  new 
armies,  the  Russian  Government,  in  its  success  in  these  endeav- 
ors, recovered  public  confidence  and  quieted  discontent.  Hence, 
when  the  Duma — ^the  barometer  of  popular  feeling — reassem- 
bled in  the  spring  of  1916  its  spirit  in  no  way  reflected  the 
sullenness  and  smoldering  disaffection  which  marked  its  forced 
prorogation  by  the  czar  in  the  autumn  of  1915.  The  Govern- 
ment had  then  been  alarmed  by  the  tendencies  manifested  in  the 
Duma.  Impressed  by  the  humiliating  retreats  in  Poland,  the 
deputies  wanted  to  cooperate  more  actively  with  the  Government 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  administrative  incapacity  which  had 
revealed  itself  in  so  tragic  a  manner  in  the  armament  crisis. 
They  demanded  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  ministers.  The  re- 
actionary circles,  with  the  aid  of  the  then  premier,  M.  Goremy- 
kin,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  relapse  to  former  conditions. 
But  the  czar,  tiiough  acquiescing  in  the  Duma's  prorogation, 
did  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  be  influ^iced  into  again  sur- 
rendering to  antiquated  conditions,  though  such  a  result,  it  was 
discerned,  was  desired  by  certain  upholders  of  abs(dute  theories 
of  a  strong  Prussian  flavor.  In  the  darkest  hour  the  czar  had 
recognized  that  the  deputies,  despite  their  antagonism  to  the 
Government,  had  shown  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the  crown 
and  an  implicit  faith  in  victory.    Hie  czar  was  in  closer  touch 
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with  his  people  than  was  the  bureaucracy,  and  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  continued  adjournment  of  the  Duma.  Previous  to 
ordering  its  reassembling  he  decided  to  change  the  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  holder  of  that  office  not  hemg 
acceptable  to  the  Duma.  He  replaced  him  by  a  man  chosen  from 
tiie  party  on  the  Right,  it  was  true,  but  the  new  incumb^it's  first 
act  was  to  effect  an  understanding  with  jthe  president  of  tiie 
Duma  on  the  nature  of  the  session's  program.  Welcome  prog- 
ress was  thus  made  toward  opening  the  way  to  effecting  the 
constitutional  reforms  the  Duma  had  so  much  at  heart. 

The  Duma's  first  concern  was  the  achievement  of  aims  which 
all  parties  agreed  were  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Transportation  facilities,  lack  of  which  was  Rus- 
sia's greatest  military  and  economic  weakness,  underwent  a 
marked  improvement  through  the  Duma's  measures.  New  rail- 
way switches  and  side  tracks  were  constructed  which  more 
than  doubled  the  traffic  capacities  of  the  main  railroads,  and 
navigation  along  Russia's  principal  rivers  was  developed.  These 
measures  enabled  the  better  transport  of  food  and  other  neces- 
sities to  important  centers,  where  a  shortage  and  almost  prohib- 
itive prices  prevailed.  A  food  crisis,  feared  by  alarmists,  was 
thereby  averted. 

A  striking  development  in  Russia's  foreign  policy  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1916,  when  she  and  Japan  entered  into  a 
treaty  which  was  virtually  an  alliance.    Its  substance  was : 

'Tirst — Japan  will  not  participate  in  any  political  arrange- 
ment or  combination  against  Russia,  which  assumes  the  same 
obligations. 

"Second — In  case  one  country's  Far  Eastern  territorial  rights 
and  special  interests  recognized  by  the  other  are  menaced,  both 
Japan  and  Russia  will  confer  on  methods  to  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  mutual  support  and  cooperation  in  order  to  protect 
and  defend  these  rights  and  interests." 

The  treaty  was  the  outcome  of  the  new  relations  which  the 
war  had  created  between  the  two  countries.  Japan  had  assisted 
Russia  on  a  large  scale  in  supplying  arms,  ammunition  and 
other  military  material,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
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habilitation  of  Russia's  millions  for  liie  great  offensive  campaign 
that  later  developed.  The  loyal  cooperation  of  Japan  in  the 
common  task  of  the  Allies  had  obliterated .  the  slight  residue 
of  hostility  remaining,  in  Russia  from  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  treaty  was  viewed  as  a  consecration  of  the  close  and  friendly 
relations  established  betwe^i  the  two  countries  as  allies  in  a 
common  cause. 

The  treaty  was  regarded  in  Tokyo  as  framed  to  meet  feared 
attempts  to  extend  German  influence  in  the  Far  East,  viewed 
by  Japan  to  b^  undesirable,  and  as  straiigUiaiing  the  hands 
of  both  powers  in  coping  with  the  uncertain  situation  in  China. 
It  was  looked  upon  generally  as  a  check  to  German  aggrandize- 
ment after  the  war,  and  as  a  preventive  to  China  becoming  ihe 
cause  of  a  new  international  turmoil.  Such  a  construction  was 
placed  upon  tho  Japanese  premier's  explanation  of  the  treaty : 

'"Hie  purposes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  convention  are  an  ex* 
tension  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  It  aims  to  preserve 
Far  Eastern  peaea  Japan  cannot  bear  China's  long  political 
disturbances,  upsetting  Japanese  comm^cial  interests  in  China, 
whose  commercial  dev^opment  brings  the  most  benefit  to  Japan 
on  account  of  geographical  contiguity. 

''The  reason  Japan  does  not  want  to  take  the  full  burden  of 
Far  Eastern  peace  alone  is  that  Japan  is  afraid  of  being  mis- 
understood by  other  powers,  especially  China.  Japan  welcomes 
any  power's  activity  to  maintain  Far  Eastern  peace  and  com- 
mercial development." 

Portugal  tardily  entered  the  war  in  March,  1916.  Her  status 
as  the  traditional  ally  of  Great  Britain  had  been  doubtful  since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Germany  had  not  deigned  to 
take  notice  of  her.  It  was  true  that  Portuguese  troops  had 
some  contact  with  German  colonial  forces  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  colonies  of  both  countries  adjoining  each  other  in  West  and 
East  Africa;  but  these  sporadic  engagements  were  inconclusive 
in  determining  the  belligerency  of  Portugal  in  the  absence  of 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  or  by  Germany.  So  Portugal 
remained  in  the  background  of  events  as  a  doubtful  neutral  until 
she  seized^  early  in  1916,  some  forty  German  and  Austrian  ships 
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immured  in  Portuguese  ports.  Germany  demanded  their  res- 
toration as  interned  vessels  under  the  proteetion  of  a  neutral 
country  till  the  war  was  over,  and  sent  an  ultimatum  giving 
Portugal  twenty-four  hours  to  surrender  them. 

War  was  declared  by  Germany  on  March  9,  1916.  Germany 
said  she  was  compelled  by  Portugal's  grave  breach  of  neutrality 
in  seizing  the  ships  to  abandon  ''her  former  attitude  of  forbear- 
ance which  she  maintained  because  of  Portugal's  awkward  po- 
sition." Other  breaches  of  neutrality  Germany  charged  Portugal 
with  committing  included  free  passage  accorded  to  English 
troops  through  the  colony  of  Mozambique ;  the  permission  given 
to  English  men-of-war  to  use  Portugruese  ports  for  a  time  ex- 
ceeding that  given  neutrals,  and  to  use  Madeira  as  a  naval  base; 
actual  engagements  between  Portuguese  and  German  troops  on 
the  frontier  of  German  Southwest  Africa  and  Angola,  and  fre- 
quent ^^insults  to  the  German  nation  by  members  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Parliament  who  never  were  reprimanded." 

Portugal  contended  that  her  seizure  of  the  German  ships,  for 
which  she  was  credited  with  the  intention  to  give  compensation 
to  Germany,  came  within  her  legal  rights.  According  to  Sir 
Edward  Qrey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  she  had  promised 
compensation  to  Germany ;  but  the  latter's  declaration  of  war 
had  materially  altered  Portugal's  position  regarding  this  pro- 
jected pajmient.  The  British  view  was  that  the  **incident" 
would  not  have  been  deemed  unneutral  by  Germany  had  not 
Great  Britain  proposed  to  strengthen  her  blockade.  As  to  Ger- 
many's charges  against  Portugal,  Great  Britain  had  a  retort 

"Germany,  who  charges  Portugal  with  a  breach  of  neutrality," 
Sir  Edward  Grey  told  the  House  of  Commons,  "in  October  and 
December  of  1914  violated  the  territory  of  Portugal  by  raiding 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa) ,  and  later  endeavored  to  stir 
up  a  native  rebellion  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.' 
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WAR  CLOUD  IN  CONGRESS 


A  CONFUSED  situation  prevailed  in  Congress  on  March  1, 
1916,  the  date  on  which  Germany  decreed  that  her  submarines 
would  sink  all  armed  merchantmen  of  the  Allied  Powers  without 
warning.  The  promulgation  of  this  decree  had  abruptly  inter- 
rupted the  imminent  settlement  of  the  LusitarUa  c'ase,  the 
Administration  having  taJcen  a  serious  view  of  Germany's  latest 
step,  which  injected  new  elements  into  the  whole  submarine 
dispute  with  that  country.  Once  more  the  old  question  of  the 
danger  to  Americans  traveling  on  belligerent  vessels  arose  in  an 
aggravated  form.  The  Administration  was  steadfast  in  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  the  seas  when  and  whither 
they  chose,  inunune  under  international  law  from  interference 
or  menace  on  the  part  of  any  belligerent  power.  Strong  factions 
in  Congress,  in  the  face  of  Germany's  new  decree,  feared  that 
the  Administration's  stand  was  driving  the  country  into  certain 
war  with  Germany.  Americans  were  bound  to  be  among  the 
crews  of  passengers  of  the  armed  merchantmen  liiat  Germany 
was  determined  to  sink  on  sight,  and  this  country  had  already 
clearly  indicated  to  Berlin  what  would  happen  if  any  fatality 
befell  them. 

Hence,  as  mentioned  in  tihte  previous  volume  of  the  history,  a 
feverish  agitation  developed  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of 
resolutions  forbidding  Americans  to  travel  on  belligerent  ships 
at  all  during  the  war.    German-American  influences^  especially 
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congressional  delesrations  from  districts,  chiefly  in  the  middle 
west,  where  the  German  vote  was  a  decisive  factor,  assiduously 
fanned  this  movement,  but  there  was  a  scattered  sentiment, 
wholly  American  at  heart,  and  unallied  with  pro-Germanism, 
which  also  held  the  view  that  Americans  ought  not  to  jeojutrdize 
the  peace  of  their  country  by  traveling  in  belligerent  vessels. 
Resolutions  pending  in  .the  House  and  Senate  prohibitinsr  th^n 
from  doing  so  had  been  pigeonholed  in  committee.  President 
Wilson  had  interposed,  urging  that  no  action  be  taken  on  tbeoL 
He  held  that  the  executive  and  legislature  ought  not  to  be  at 
cross-purposes  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy,  and  any  antago- 
nistic step  by  Congress  against  the  Administration  would  weaken 
the  United  States  in  the  sight  of  l^e  world.  The  congressional 
leaders,  at  heart  opposed  to  the  President,  reluctantly  agreed 
that  the  two  brandies  of  the  Government  ^ould  not  be  rent  hy 
divided  counsels  on  such  a  dangerous  issue  as  the  country's  re- 
lations with  Germany. 

The  President  faced  a  critical  and  exasperating  situation.  He 
changed  his  earlier  view  that  Congress  should  not  put  itself  in 
the  position  of  wrangling  with  the  executive  over  the  aimed- 
merchantmen  issue.  If  divided  counsels  there  were  in  Con- 
gress regarding  his  submarine  policy,  let  them  now  declare 
themselves,  and  let  the  stronger  prevail !  Hence,  instead  of  any 
longer  desiring  that  the  armed-merdiantmen  resolutions  should 
remain  smothered  in  committee,  he  challenged  the  leaders  in 
Congress  to  bring  them  to  a  vote  so  that  the  world  might  know 
whether  Congress  was  with  him  or  against  him.  The  President 
would  not  brook  the  continuation  of  an  impasse  which  lent  a 
spurious  color  to  the  manufactured  impression  current  abroad, 
that  he  was  playing  a  lone  hand  in  his  submarine  i)olicy,  unsup- 
ported by  Congress  and  the  country.  He  strove  to  emphasize 
that  his  insistence  on  the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  on 
belligerent  merchant  ships,  whether  armed  for  defense  or  other- 
wise, would  not  mean  war  with  Germany,  the  latter  would  rath» 
surrender  to  the  American  demands  to  avoid  war. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  President's  demand  for  a  vote  on 
the  armed-merchantmen  resolutions  was  to  clear  the  air  regard- 
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ing  the  strength  of  their  supporters  in  Congress.  The  over- 
whehning  sentiment  in  their  favor  rapidly  diminished — ^if  it 
ever  really  existed — ^under  the  searchlight  of  careful  canvassing 
by  the  Administration's  supporters,  until  it  began  to  be  manifest 
that,  far  from  Congress  ranging  itself  against  the  President, 
the  latter  would  carry  the  day.  Then  came  a  reversal  of  tactics 
by  the  congressional  factions  opposed  to  the  President.  When 
the  belief  or  illusion  prevailed  that  the  armed-merchantmen 
resolutions  would  pass  the  House  by  a  big  majority,  strident 
demands  were  heard  for  submitting  them  to  a  roll  call  and  un- 
restrained resentment  against  the  President  was  expressed  for 
thwarting  such  action.  But  now,  when  national  sentiment 
ranged  itself  in  support  of  the  President,  and  many  Congress- 
men had  heard  from  their  constituents,  there  was  a  disposition 
in  Congress  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  President  by  preventing 
the  resolution  being  put  to  the  vote  that  is,  by  keeping  them 
in  the  limbo  where  they  had  been  consigned  at  the  President's 
original  request,  since,  to  be  sure,  the  vote  would  compel  Con- 
gressmen to  go  on  record  as  to  their  pro-German  leanings,  and 
would,  moreover,  be  defeated.  This  and  other  influences  deferred 
action  by  the  House  for  a  week. 

Meantime  national  sentiment  had  rapidly  crystallized  to  a 
simple  viewpoint,  and  Congressmen  could  not  wisely  ignore  it. 
The  general  view  was  that  if  Congress  opposed  tiie  executive 
on  the  armed-merchantmen  issue,  and  proscribed  the  present 
rights  of  Amerij[^n  citizens  to  travel  on  the  trading  ships  of 
belligerent  nations,  the  whole  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
Germany  on  the  submarine  dispute  would  be  reduced  to  chaos. 
No  President,  oppressed  by  such  a  precedent,  could  enter  with 
confidence  on  any  contention  with  a  foreign  power.  His  most 
earnest  representations  and  most  solemn  protestations  might 
be  rendered  meaningless  by  the  intrusion  of  a  Congress  in- 
fluenced by  incorrect  reports  or  overcome  by  personal  antago- 
nism. Such  a  condition  of  executive  impotence  was  viewed  as 
endangering  rather  than  safeguarding  the  country's  tranquillity. 
The  paramount  need  then  was  that  Congress  should  support 
the  presidency,  not  the  temporary  occupant  of  the  White  House. 
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The  country  wms  in  a  controversijr  with  a  Burapean  power  ^nd 
the  American  stand  had  been  taken  t)n  definite  and  weli-^uiider- 
stood  principles. 

In  the  midst  of  that  dispute  the  demand  had  been  voiced  that 
the  American  attitude  be  radically  changed  and  the  conditiaDs 
seriously  altered.  The  inevitable^  effect  of  such  a  change  in 
American  policy,  it  was  felt,  would  be  to  Jieaiten  the  power  that 
was  at  issue  witii  the  United  States,  to  embarrass  the  Presictent, 
and  encourage  tiie  belief  that  those  to  whom  he  must  look  for 
support  would  witidiold  it  from  liim.  That  injury  could  only 
be  repaired  by  the  repudiation  by  Congress  of  the  influeobces  at 


work  within  it  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Presideiif  s  vota^f 
and  Ixy  a  convincing  eidiifoitian  of  liie  unity  of  the  z^pojidic. 

Tike  Senate  was  the  first  to  act  The  armed-ahip  leBolutkfi, 
forbidding  Americans  to  travel  on  such  craft,  was  intraduced 
by  Senator  Core,  of  Oklahoma,  who  thus  expikdned  his  pmrpose 
in  doing  so: 

^I  introduoed  this  resolution  because  I  was  apprdienstve  tiiat 
we  were  speeding  headlong  upon  war;  .perhaps,  I  ou^^  to  go 
further  and  say  what  I  have  hitherto  avoided  saying,  1^t  ny 
action  was  based  on  a  report  whidi  iseemed  to  come  from  the 
highest  and  most  reaqionsible  authority,  that  eertain  Senators 
and  t^ertain  members  of  the  House,  in  a  conferemce  wiCh  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  received  from  the  President  the 
information,  if  not  the  declaration,  that  if  Gennany  insiBted  upon 
her  position  the  United  States  would  insist  upcai  Jier  p 
and  that  it  would  result  probably  in  a  breadi  t>f 
relations,  and  that  a  breach  of  diplomatic  lelatkms  would  ixreb- 
ably  be  followed  by  a  state  of  war,  and  liiat  a  state  of  war 
might  not  be  of  itself  and  of  necessity  an  evil  to  tiiis  repuUk, 
but  that  the  United  States,  by  entering  upon  war  now,  might  be 
able  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  by  midsummer  and  this  aeender 
a  great  service  to  civilization. 

''Mr.  President,'^  added  the  Senator,  ''I  cannot  say  what  ibe 
truth  may  be.  I  tell  you  1±e  tale  as  it  was  told  to  nee.  This 
came  to  my  ears  in  such  a  way,  with  snch  a  eoncncienoe  of 
testimony,  with  audi  interna]  and  est^mal  nuadB  «f  troth. 


in    M  ^^Sli, 


li>  «J  I  I  It  t 
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that  I  feared  it  plight  be  the  truth,  and  if  such  a  thing  be  con- 
ceivable I  did  not  feel  that,  discharging  my  duty  as  a  Senator, 
I  could  withhold  whatever  feeble  service  I  might  render  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  of  war." 

The  President  immediately  authorized  an  unqualified  denial 
to  be  made  that  he  had  expressed  any  utterance  to  which  such 
a  meaning  could  be  attached.  On  the  contrary,  the  President, 
in  his  talks  with  members  of  Congress,  had  insisted  that  war 
was  the  last  happening  he  wanted  and  that  his  and  not  Congress' 
course  would  best  insure  peace.  One  version  of  what  transpired 
at  the  conference  referred  to  by  Senator  Gore  credited  the 
President  with  making  these  statements  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  consulted  him:  That  the  way  to  avoid  war 
was  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  standing  solidly  behind  the  executive;  that 
the  course  Congress  was  seeking  to  pursue  would  lead  toward 
war  rather  than  away  from  it,  because  yielding  to  Germany  on 
the  present  issue  would  result  in  further  curtailments  of  Ameri- 
can rights;  that  the  only  course  the  United  States  could  safely 
pursue  now  was  to  abide  by  international  law;  that  any  other 
course  would  result  in  making  circumstances  themselves  the 
sole  guide,  and  this  policy  would  eventually  cause  the  fabric 
of  international  law  itself  to  crumble  and  disappear;  that  any 
concession  to  Germany,  abridging  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  on  the  seas,  would  necessitate  a  concession  to  Great 
Britain;  and  that  such  a  weakening  of  American  policy  would 
cause  the  country  to  drift  toward  war.  Asked  what  would 
happen  if  a  German  submarine  sank  an  armed  merchantman 
with  the  loss  of  American  life,  the  President  was  quoted  as 
intimating  that  in  that  event  only  a  break  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions would  follow ;  f urtiier  asked  as  to  the  effect  such  a  rupture 
would  probably  have,  he  carefully  replied  that  "it  had  been 
represented  that  thia  would  lead  to  war,'*  and  that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  European  upheaval  might 
result  in  ending  hostilities  in  six  months. 

The  effect  of  the  disputed  disclosure  of  the  President's  views 
on  the  issues  with  Germany,  coupled  with   his  disavowal  of 
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Senator  Gore's  statements,  was  an  aceessiQii  of  ccmg^ressioiial 
support  to  the  Admmistratkm;  aBd  tiie  dooming  of  the  Ckire 
resolution  to  certain  failure.  After  a  couple  of  days^  debate  the 
resolution  was  put  to  the  vote  and  defeated  March  Z,  1916,  by 
sixty-eight  to  fourteen.  But  this  only  meant  an  overwfceiHung 
rejection  of  the  intent  of  the  Gore  resolution,  for  its  pvDpcMer, 
foreseeing  that  it  could  not  pass,  confused  the  presfldcirtfs  sup- 
porters at  the  last  minute  by  resorting  to  a  parfiameartary 
maneuver  changing  its  purport.  The  resolution,  a&  pot  befinne 
tiie  Senate,  had  been  reversed ;  instead  of  forbidding  AmeriagB 
to  travel  on  belligerent  vessels,  it  had  become  a  Iqrpothetical 
declaration  of  war  against  G^many^-^e  beffieose-  afltnmtfoii  is 
irreconcilable  contrast  with  the  9eiiat<nKs  well-k&own  psexAank 
Originally  the  resolution  read : 

''Whereas  a  number  of  leading  powers  of  tiie  world  are  now 
engaged  in  a  war  of  unexampled  proporti^is;  and 

''Whereas  tiie  United  States  is  happily  at  peace  with  all  of  the 
belligerent  nations;  and 

''Whereas  it  is  equally  tiie  desire  and  the  interest  of  Ifte  Am»i- 
can  people  to  remain  at  peace  witii  all  nafti(m»r  and 

"Whereas  the  President  has  recently  offered  fresh  and  signal 
proofs  of  the  superiority  of  diirfomacy  to  butchery  as  a  method 
of  settling  international  disputes;  and 

"Whereas  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  travd  on  un- 
armed belligerent  vessels  has  recently  received  renewed  guar- 
antees of  respect  and  inviolability;  and 

"Whereas  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  travel  on  armed 
belligerent  vessels  rather  than  upon  unarmed  vessels  is  essential 
neither  to  their  life,  liberty,  or  safety ;  nor  to  the  independence, 
dignity,  or  securing  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  alone  has  been  vested  with  the  power  to 
declare  war,  which  involved  the  obligations  to  prevent  war  by 
all  proper  means  consistent  with  the  honor'  and  vital  IntereBt  of 
the  nation;  tiierefore  be  it 

'^Resolved,  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  R0[H*eBeiitatives,  eon* 
curring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congresff,  vested  a^  it  is 
with  tiie  sole  power  to  declare  war,  that  all  person?  owing  alle- 
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giance  to  the  United  States  should,  in  behalf  of  their  own  safety 
and  the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States,  forbear  to  exercise 
the  right  of  travel  as  passengers  upon  any  armed  vessel  of  any 
belligerent  power,  whether  such  vessel  be  armed  for  offensive  or 
defensive  purposes;  and  it  is  the  furtiier  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  passport  should  be  issued  or  renewed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  by  anyone  acting  under  him,  to  be  used  by  any 
person  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States  for  purpose  of 
travel  upon  any  such  armed  vessel  of  a  belligerent  power/' 

As  voted  upon  by  the  Senate,  this  resolving  clause  had  disap- 
peared and  the  following  substitute  with  the  preamble  unaltered, 
had  taken  its  place: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  sinking  by  a  submarine  without  notice  or 
warning  of  an  armed  merchant  vessel  of  her  public  enemy, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  would 
constitute  a  just  and  sufficient  cause  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Empire." 


CHAPTER    LXVIII 

THE     PRESIDENT     UPHELD     IN     ARMED- 
MERCHANTMEN     ISSUE  —  PINAL 
CRISIS     WITH     GERMANY 

THE  issue  in  the  Senate,  as  far  as  the  text  of  the  resolution 
was  concerned,  was  beclouded.  Senators  on  both  sides  vainly 
sought  to  ascertain  what  the  change  meant.  Senator  Gore  him- 
self even  voted  against  his  amended  proposal.  But  out  of  the 
confusion  the  upshot  was  plain.  The  debate  before  the  Senate 
had  been  on  the  question  whether  Americans  should  be  allowed 
to  travel  on  armed  belligerent  ships,  and,  whatever  the  resolution 
finally  expressed,  that  was  the  question  on  which  Senators  really 
declared  their  aye  or  nay.  Technically,  the  Senate  had  failed,  if 
it  had  not  actually  refused,  to  adopt  a  resolution  hostile  to  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy.    Another  resolution  similar  to 
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that  oriirinaUr'  propoeod  hy .  Seobator .Gowr  BppiiBwed.by  S^iator 
JoneB^of  Weahing^on,  wM;witlulirawU'ber4uQi^..aftdja  bitter-dri>ate 
cMitiaued  for  h&ars  without  any  maMwe  p^ndtMEi  Hoce  the 
Senate  had  teehnically  gone  on  reeotdragsonat  dadajpiiasr^iwirta 
Germany  if  any  of  her  submarines  sanic  aft^araML-maKlMiiiliBan 
without  warning:;  therein  causing  the  <}eath  <^  asy.  AjoMiean  on 
board.  Actually  it  supported] the  AdsiinJistratioii  in.  ita^pjiGcy 
upholding. the  right  of  AmericanA  to  travel  on  beUig^reot  aUi^^ 
and  the  handful  of  Senators  who  voted  for  the  amended  reeelu- 
tion  were hoetileto- the- President's  stand* 

Meantime  pisucliamettkary  taetics>by  the  President's  opyoMata 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  successfuUy-.dday^d  ttai»- sab- 
mission .  of.  the  Meliemore  reaolution  to.  a^  vote.  The  Foreign 
Relatims  Gonrnntteerhad  decided,  by  17rto.>2^te  report  it»..wiih 
the  reeonuneiidatiitm  that  it  be  ''t^edJ.'  Tbe^reeok^ioBk  hadiwea 
be^a  abandoned  bgr.  its  anther,  Rep|seaentotinre<J/Bff  -Mflirmerr  nf 
Texas,  who  waa  of  ^opifiion  that  it  hfl4  really  served  itari)arpp6e 
without  being  adopted.  ''The  nmin  object  of  the  reealatli^iv"  he 
said,  "was  to  prevent  this  country  being  plunged  into  war  with 
one  or  more  of  the  belligerent  nations,  simply  because  of  the 
heedless  act  of  some  indiscreet  American  citizens,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  this  object  has  now  been  attained." 

But  the  object  the  President  sought^  which  was  a  virtual  vote 
of  confidence,  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  oa  his  submarine 
policy,  had  not  been  attained,  and  would  not  until  the  resolution 
had  been  brought  into  the  open  House  and  squarely  voted  upon. 
The  issue  between  the  House  and  the  President  had  gone  too  far 
for  further  crosa-fires  of  parKam^itary  moves  to  succeed  iu  pre- 
venting-the  resolution  from  comjjig.to  a^vote,  and,,  on  Maceh  7, 
1916,  it  reached  this  crucial  stage  and  was  def eated.hy  27&.to  143» 
after  six  hours  of  turbulent  debate. 

The  majority  of  133  in  favor  of  shelving  the.  resolution* 
achieved  by  the  aid  of  many  Republican  votes,  waa  interpreted 
as  a  decisive  constplianee*  with  the  request  of  the  President. 

The  voting  in  both  the  House^  and  Senate>  oa:  the* armed- 
merehadrtmen  issue  ranged  more  on  g^ograptrical.thani.oa  po- 
litical divisions,  and  indicated  that  on  questions  of  f oreijsi  >policy 
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Congressional  sentiment  was  governed  by  sectional,  not  by  party 
lines.  Thus,  of  the  fourteen  votes  cast  in  the  Senate  against 
"tabling**  the  Gore  resolution  twelve  were  recorded  by  Senators 
from  States  west  of  Indiana  and  Lake  Michigan,  while  a  geo- 
graphical analysis  of  the  House  vote  revealed  that  President 
Wilson  met  the  strongest  opposition  from  the  Middle  West  dele- 
gations, and  derived  his  chief  support  from  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board States. 

Secretary  Lansing  later  issued  a  ruling  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment defining  the  status  of  armed  merchant  ships.  Germany 
was  thei'eby  notified  that  the  United  States  recognized  the 
equity  of  her  argument — that  if  a  vessel  was  armed  and  used  its 
armament  to  attack  a  submarine  the  latter  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  give  warning  in  advance,  for  in  so  doing  the  safety  of 
the  submarine  and  its  crew  was  imperiled.  But  the  United 
States  reiterated  what  it  had  frequently  pointed  out  before  as 
the  only  criterion  governing  such  occurrences — each  case  must 
be  judged  by  itself.  Only  a  belligerent  vessel  which  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  such  an  offensive  use  of  armament  could  be 
regarded  as  a  warship.  The  presence  of  armament  could  not  of 
itself  be  construed  as  a  presumption  of  hostility.  Summarized, 
the  State  Department's  ruling  laid  down : 

(1)  That  the  status  of  an  armed  merchantman  must  in  each 
case  be  determined  before  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  warship— 
a  neutral  government,  on  entry  of  the  ship  into  i)ort,  presuming 
that  the  armament  was  aggressive  unless  the  belligerent  proved 
otherwise. 

(2)  The  belligerents  on  the  high  seas  must  assume  that  the 
armed  ship  carried  armament  only  for  protection,  and,  unless 
resistance  or  an  littempt  to  escape  was  immediately  made,  the 
merchantman  could  not  be  attacked  without  receiving  due 
warning. 

<3)  That  Americans  and  all  others  who  took  passage  on  armed 
ships  intermittently  engaged  in  commerce  raiding  could  not 
expect  to  be  immune,  for  such  vessels  acquired  a  *Tiostile  tainf 
This  was  Germany's  contention;  but  the  United  States  refused 
to  agree  to  the  German  idea  that,  because  a  few  British  vessels 
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might  be  guilty  of  wrongful  use  of  armansent,  all  BritiBh  dnps 
must  consequently  be  regarded  as  warships. 

(4)  The  right  of  ''self-proteetion"  could  be  exercued  bj  tn 
armed  merdiantman ;  and  this  was  different  from  cruisiBg  the 
high  seas  for  the  special  purpose  of  attacking  hostile  ships. 

(5)  if  bdligerent  vessels  were  under  ord^m  to  attack  sub- 
marines in  all  circumstances  they  lost  their  statu  as  "-ptntdvi 
merchantmen/'  Gennany  claimed  England  had  so  ordered. 
England  denied  the  charge.  Evidence  in  each  ease  must  recon- 
cile the  difference  of  opinion. 

The  Administration's  position  in  the  sobmarine  issue  with 
Germany,  now  that  Congress  had  upheld  the  Preaideat,  seemed 
to  be  that  Germanjr's  decree  condemning  armed  merchaBtmai 
curtailed  the  liberty  of  Americans  to  travel  on  the  hi£^  sesa. 
The  status  quo  had  not  been  affected.  Germany,  in  the  AnMe 
case,  had  undertak^i  that  merchant  vessels  would  not  be  tor- 
pedoed without  first  b^ng  warned,  and  that  idedtfe  the  United 
States  looked  to  her  to  respect,  whether  the  vessels  were  armed 
for  defonse  or  not  What,  tb^i,  would  now  happen,  with  Ger- 
many's latest  deo-ee  sent  ringing  round  the  world  with  resound- 
ing bombast,  by  way  of  telling  neutral  noncondiatantB,  inchidin^ 
Americans,  to  stay  at  home,  as  thouf^  cataclyennc  de9truetio& 
awaited  all  vessds  which  dared  to  show  a  gun  at  the  stent?  The 
United  States  waited.  Nothing,  so  far  as  the  German  armed- 
merdbantmen  decree  was  concerned,  did  happen.  There  was  so 
appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  sunk  hsr  Teutonic 
submarines,  and  armed  merchantmen  did  not  especially  figure 
among  the  victims.  . 

In  the  face  of  this  tame  execution  of  the  terrible  decree,  pro- 
viding a  sorry  anticlimax  to  its  noisy  proclamation,  the  German 
press  called  for  a  policy  of  no  compromise  with  the  United 
States.  The  "Berliner  Tageblatt"  announced  tiiat  Germany  in- 
tended to  wage  a  ruthless  U-boat  war  against  her  enemies,  what- 
ever the  American  attitude  might  be.  Apparently  the  German 
people  believed  that  a  renewal  of  submarine  activity  was  vitalb' 
necessary,  and  were  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  their  stand. 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  e&ics  and  international  law. 
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Germany's  armed-merchaxitmeii  decree,  as  indkated,  was 
not  immediately  foUowed  by  any  submarine  actmiy  of  a  charae- 
ter  in  keeping  with  the  dure  threat  made;  bat  toward  the 
ckNie  of  March,  1916,  a  sudden  indiscrimiB»te  outiareak  of 
destruetion  came  against  merchantmen  of  ev^ry  type.  Many 
were  sunk  without  warning,  the  question  of  whether  tbey  were 
armed  or  not  seemingly  being  disregarded  in  ilbe  new  cmsade. 
The  United  States  began  to  take  stem  eognfaanee  of  these  reck- 
less operations  when  four  ships  having  Americans  on  board, 
either  among  Ihe  crews  or  passengers,  became  targets  for  the 
kaiser's  torpedoes,  without  warning.  These  were  the  Eagle 
Point,  the  MaiUihe^ter  Engineer,  the  EngUehmamr^BX^A  iii»Sumex. 
AU  were  sunk  eaeeept  the  ktst-nomed  iranri,  and  Ite  Amerisans 
w«r% saved  esceept  raeoii  the EngUskmtm,  tlMOi^ not,  in  sermral 
cases»  without  injury. 

The  dreumstances  of  the  torpedoifig  of  the  Simeex  provoked 
a  final  dash  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  'Riis 
vesed  plied  as  a  Channd  ferryboat  between  Folkstone  and 
Dieppe.  On  Mardi  24,  1916,  at  4.S0  p.  nu,  while  near  the  latter 
port,  with  436  persons  on  board,  induding  seventy-^kve  Ameri- 
cans, she  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  from  a  submarine.  The  ea;>> 
tain  observed  a  torpedo  about  100  meters  from  19ie  side  and 
immediately  maneuvered  to  avoid  it;  but  the  vessel  wss  struck 
in  the  forward  part,  which  was  destroyed.  Rescuing  craft 
towed  the  disabled  boat  to  Boulogne,  where  a  majorUy  of  the 
passengers  were  landed.  About  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives,  and 
three  Amtticans  were  hurt. 

The  State  Department  at  once  instructed  the  American  am- 
bassador at  Beriin  to  inquire  whether  the  torpedo  whidi  almost 
sunk  the  Sussex  came  from  a  German  submerfaie,  though  the 
Government  entertained  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  esse.  The 
American  suspicions  w»e  later  confirmed  by  incontestable  evi- 
dence; but  the  Government  first  sought  to  give  Germany  the 
opi)ortunity  of  having  her  day  in  court  before  acting. 

Unofiicially  came  reports  from  Berlin  scouting  as  impossible 
the  assumption  tiuit  a  German  submarine  was  the  cuHn*it,  iUae 
assurance  being  repeated  that  Germany  in  no  circumstance 
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would  violate  her  pledge  to  the  United  States  not  to  destroy 
enemy  vessels  except  after  full  warning  to  enable  crews  and  pas- 
sengers to  save  their  lives.  No  official  statement  was  fortiicom- 
ing.  The  German  admiralty  declined  to  ''deny  or  explain"  until 
all  the  submarines  operating  off  the  French  coast  had  returned 
and  reported. 

The  American  procedure  in  the  Sussex  case  differed  from  fhat 
followed  in  previous  issues  with  Germany  arising  from  sub- 
marine warfare.  There  were  no  official  representations  made  to 
Berlin;  Ambassador  Gerard  was  merely  asked  to  ascertain  in- 
formally and  transmit  to  Washington  any  pertinent  facts  he 
could  gather  bearing  on  Germany's  culpability.  The  submarine 
issue,  in  fact,  had  reached  a  stage  where  explanations  and  ex- 
cuses were  of  minor  imi)ortance.  Evidence  showing  whether 
Germany  had  or  had  not  broken  her  pledge  not  to  tori)edo  pas- 
senger vessels  without  warning  was  alone  of  interest  to  the 
President.  Proof  of  Germany's  guilt  foreshadowed  an  un- 
qualified threat  by  the  United  States  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations.  The  United  States  determined  to  be  the  judge  witii 
Germany  in  the  dock  as  a  defendant,  instead  of  arguing  an  issue 
with  Berlin,  as  in  the  past.  This  attitude  placed  (xermany  in  the 
position  of  having  to  prove  her  innocence  in  the  face  of  damag- 
ing evidence  of  her  guilt.  No  discussion  was  even  invited  with 
the  German  ambassador  over  the  case,  and  Count  von  Bemstorff 
apparently  did  not  want  to  make  his  usual  extenuatory  or  de- 
fensive pleas. 

Germany  assumed  a  mien  of  innocence.  Her  spokesmen  by 
implication  declined  to  consider  that  she  was  in  any  way  involved 
in  the  Sussex  case ;  hence  there  could  be  no  need  for  Count  von 
Bernstorff  to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion  with  the  American 
Government. 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  said  the  ambassador  unofficially.  "One  can- 
not blame  Germany  because  the  Sussex  struck  a  British  mine. 
Why  should  we  discuss  it?    It  does  not  concern  us.*' 

This  was  Germany's  first  informal  explanation.  The  readiest 
means  of  exculpating  Germany  from  complicity  in  the  Stissex 
affair  was  eagerly  seized  upon  and  clung  to.    What  other  cause 
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except  a  Jfoitish  iQiae^^'vsoaid'tthe^  the  CB^siaitythJQ^Sitssex 

had^3enQ0tmtexH^5wKeirGerataiigr  hfijd  pledged  lu^self  not  td  make 
smhrattaeks?  ? 

Mtetttime  ioformaiiott  readied  Washington  that  the*  German 
secret  orders  to  submarine  commanders  relating  to  the*  armed- 
merohaiitniea'  deeree  did  not  conform  to  the  pledge  given  to  the 
United'Stato^btat' urged  the  impc^rtance  of  a  poUcy  of  conceal- 
ment dititheir  operatioDfi,  so  that  tit  ^would  be  difScuIt;  if  not  im- 
posaiUev'tOiJa^r.the  proof* at  Germany's  door,  if  any  vessel  was 
sunk  contravy-torpUdge^  "Sy  this  means  the  German  GiWenunent 
coukL )  deotinet'tOf  <aclaiawledgec>re&poiiBibtlil7  f  6r  t  asy  *  attack^  un- 
lessGthe  United: Statesi.cooldtpro^re'thatthid.  snbiita3riiBe«>was*of 
GenwKnaihHmlityi. 

WheUoMT:-  Weshingion'.  was;  correctly*  *  informed' .'  or <  not^-  G^r- 
mangKs  attitude  gave;  colon  to  thB^theovy^  that^she^'had^inrede- 
terminedronj  repndiatinir  faasdngi'anj  hand  in  submarine  atkattkb- 
if  she  icoqU  successfully -cldak  the  operations -of  hw  U-'bbat  *c<Mn>^ 
manders...  The : situation  embairassed  the  UnitediStates  and-iin^ 
fluenced' the*  prooedore  of  tlm.  diplomatic  negetlations  necessary 
to  elucidate  any  giT»i<  casov^  Germany's  attitude^  in  short;  pUced 
the.  United^  States  ^ in  the  position  of '  either  assuming  that  the 
wocdof^a  friend^  gov^*nnient  cotrid  not  be  accepted  at  its  face 
valuer  orof  abandoning  further  inquiry,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Persia,  recorded  in-  the  previous  volume.  The  President 
boldly  undertook  to  act  on  the  ^first)  of  these  alternatives.- 

Before  the  crisis  reached  thSs  ^tagev  the  German  point  of  view 
regarding  submarine  warfare-  was^*  despite  pledges,  mwe  than 
ever  unalterably  opposed  to  modifying:  that 'warfare- to  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  any  foreign  power;  ¥6r  eleven  days  after  the 
attack)  of  the  SvMeco^tToB  Berlin  >FoFeign>Offi)3e' preserved  <an  atti- 
tude of  ignorance  regardiiig  the'torpedomg ;  but  the  seriousness 
with  which  the<  case  was  viewed 'in  the*  United  States,  coupled 
with  the  instructions  from  Washington-  to*  Ambassador  Gerard, 
at  lensfth  caused  tte  Foreign  Office  to*  call  upon  the.  admiralty  for 
a  repoDt  on  the(<iesttuction*<of  the  Swfaex^'ii'Bxry  submarine  com^^ 
mandir  could  tfaro>w  any  light' upon  it;"^  N^ihope^  however,  was^ 
entertained  that  a  satisfactory,  statem^it  would  be  received- 
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from  Berlin,  A  resort  to  evasion,  a  professed  lack  of  information, 
the  familiar  assumption  of  an  En^rlish  or  French  mine  beiB^r 
to  blame,  were  expected  to  be  embodied  in  any  defense  Berlin 
made,  and  an  explanation  of  this  tenor  was  rejected  in 
advance. 

Germany's  answer  was  received  on  April  10,  1916,  and  ful- 
filled expectations.  The  United  States  was  informed  that  the 
admiralty  had  subjected  the  aifair  to  the  fullest  investigation, 
with  this  result — ^that  no  German  submarine  attacked  the  Sus- 
sex, but  that  one  torpedoed  another  vessel,  about  the  same  time 
in  the  same  vicinity,  with  the  same  result.  A  sketch  the  subma- 
*  rine  commander  made  of  the  vessel  he  struck  was  submitted  to 
show  that  it  was  not  the  Sussex,  as  the  sketch  differed  from  the 
published  pictures  of  that  ship.  The  submarine  commander,  the 
German  note  said,  had  been  led  to  attack  the  "unknown*'  vessel 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  warship,  that  is,  "a  mine  layer  of  the 
recently  built  Arabic  class."  A  violent  explosion  occurred  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship  after  the  torpedo  had  been  fired,  which 
'  Varrants  the  certain  conclusion  that  great  amounts  of  ammuni- 
tions were  on  board."  The  German  note  proceeded : 

"No  other  attack  whatever  by  (Jerman  submarines  at  the  time 
in  question  for  the  Sussex  upon  the  route  between  Folkestone  and 
Dieppe  occurred.  The  German  Government  must  therefore  as- 
sume that  the  injury  to  the  Sussex  is  attributable  to  another 
cause  than  an  attack  by  a  German  submarine. 

"For  an  explanation  of  the  case  the  fact  may  perhaps  be  serv- 
iceable that  no  less  than  twenty-six  English  mines  were  ex- 
ploded by  shots  by  German  naval  forces  in  the  channel  on  tiie  1st 
and  2d  of  April  alone.  The  entire  sea  in  that  vicinity  is,  in  fact, 
endangered  by  floating  mines  and  by  torpedoes  that  have  not 
sunk.  Off  the  English  coast  it  is  further  endangered  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  through  German  mines  which  have  been  laid 
against  enemy  naval  forces. 

"Should  the  American  Government  have  at  its  disposal  further 
material  for  a  conclusion  upon  the  case  of  the  Stissex,  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  ask  that  it  be  communicated  in  order  to 
subject  this  material  also  to  an  investigation. 
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''In  the  eveBt  that  differenceB  of  opinion  should  cteveLop  hereby 
between  the  two  Govemmenta^  tise  Gennan  Gownnneni*  now 
dedarea  ita^  ready  to  have  the  facts  of  the  eaae  eataUished 
through  mixed  commisaioiia  of  inveatigation,  in  accordance  with 
the  third  title  of  'The  Hagne  agreement  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  conflicta,  November  18»  1907/  '* 

la  explanation  of  the  sinking  of  tiie  Manchester  Engineer,  the 
En^fiiAman^  and  Hie  Eagle  Point,  which  veaaela  had  AmerioaBB 
on  board,  the  Gennan  note  professed  to  be  unable  to  aay  whether 
the  first-named  ship  waa  attacked  by  a  German  aabmarihe,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  two  laat^named  they  were  attacked  after  at- 
tempting to  eacape  and  diaregarding  signals'  to  stop* 

The.  ocomnmioation  made  the  worst  of  impressions  on  the 
Wadnington  Goremment.  The  clumpy  prevarication  of  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  a  steamer  other  tiian  ttm  Sussex  had  been  tor- 
pedoed in  the  bdief  that  it  waa  a  war  Tieasal  merdy  aufifced 
to  Qomidete  the  accumulating  ciccumBtantial  emd^ice  in  the 
poaseasion  of  tiie  Government  that  the  Stiasex  had  been  tap> 
pedoad  by  a  G^esrman  submarinB  without  waming^  in  violation  of 
an  espreas  pledaa  The  Administration  had  beeome  weary  of 
Germany's  protestations  of  innocence  and  good  bdhavior,  and  of 
shallow  excuses  for  breaking  her  word,  and  had  lost  failh  in  any 
German  utterance.  The  cabinet  view  of  the  situation,  as  ex- 
preaasd  at  a  meeting  called  the  day  fbllowing^  the  receipt  of  the 
Gennan  note,  was  that  a  nation  which  would  accept  perjured 
affidavits  aa  a  basis  for  a  note  charging^  that  the  Latsitania  waa 
armed  would  not  hesitate  to  enter  a  blanket  denial  of  any  act  if 
perpetrated. 

The  tension  created  by  Germany's  unconvincing  alibi  caused 
alarm  in  Berlin,  and  government  officials  were  reported  as  show- 
ing a  nervous  anxiety  to  strain  every  nerve  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  the  United  States.  A  loophole  had  been  provided  in  the 
German  note  for  a  possible  withdrawal  of  her  denial  of  resi)on- 
sibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  Sussex  as  will  be  seen  from  this 
passage: 

"Should  the  American  Government  have  at  its  disposal  further 
material  for  a  conclusion  upon  the  case  of  the  Sussex  the  German 
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GovenuneiLt  would  ask  that  it  be  communicated,  in  order  to  sub- 
.  ject  this  material  also  to  an  investigation." 

This  saving  clause  gave  the  German  note  the  aspect  of  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  usual  backdown  and  to  an  admiesion  of  liabili^, 
witit  the  palliating  excuse  of  ignorance  of  the  vessel's  identify. 
At  any  rate  signs  were  not  wanting  that  Germany  recognized, 
had  she  had  a  choice  to  make,  with  the  American  Govemmoit 
reenforced  with  clinching  testimony,  to  be  duly  presented,  that 
a  German  submarine  and  none  other  torpedoed  the  Sussex  and 
jeopardized  the  lives  of  twenty-five  Americans  on  board. 

On  April  19,  1916,  President  Wilson  had  the  issue  with  Ger- 
many before  Congress  and  addressed  that  body  in  person, 
solemnly  informing  the  legislators  that  "a  situation  has  arisra 
In  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  my  plain  dufy 
to  inform  you  very  frankly."  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  speaking, 
he  said,  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  tiie  United  States  and  its 
citizens  and  the  rights  of  humanity  in  general.  He  announced 
that  he  had  notified  Germany  that  "unless  the  Imperial  Goven- 
ment  should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment 
of  its  preset  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger 
and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the  GovemmMit  of  ttie  United  States 
can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
German  Empire  altogether." 

The  President's  address  was  more  or  less  a  paraphrase  of  the 
note  he  had  that  day  sent  to  Berlin,  and  was  in  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  he  made  to  notify  Congress  of  any  action  he  todk  to 
bring  Germany  to  realize  the  serious  condition  of  her  relations 
with  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTES    LXIX 

THE     AMERICAN     ULTIMATUM 
— «EitMANY     YIELDS 

THE  American  note  was  an  indictment  o£  Germany's  con- 
sciefteelesfi  practices  and  broken  faith.  Secretary  Lansing 
informed  the  kaiser's  adviseors  that  their  note  denying  any  attack 
on  the  Sussex,  but  acknowIedginiT  that  another  vessel  had  been 
torpedoed  under  identical  circumstances  as  to  time,  place,  and 
result,  confirmed  the  inferences  the  American  Government  had 
drawn  from  inf omoation  it  pesseased  estaUishinsr  'iiie  fads  in 
the  case  of  the  Susseo^^' 

A  ''statement  -of  facts''  relatins:  to  the  Sussex  accampanied 
the  virtual  American  ulthnatum.  It  set  forth  a  diain  of  testi- 
mony, citinir  tiie  source  thereof,  diowing  liiat  tiie  passengers 
of  tiie  Sussex,  which  included  about  twenty-four  American  citi- 
zens, were  of  several  nationalities,  many  of  tfa^n  women  and 
diildren,  and  half  of  them  subjects  of  neutral  states;  that  the 
Sussex  carried  no  armament;  that  the  vessel  has  never  been 
employed  as  a  troopship,  but  solely  as  a  Channel  ferryboat,  and 
was  following  a  route  not  used  for  transporting  troops  from 
Great  Britain  to  France ;  tiiat  a  torpedo  was  *8een  driving  toward 
the  vessel  and  the  captain  was  unable  to  swing  the  vessel  out 
of  file  torpedo's  course;  that  on  a  subsequent  inspection  of  the 
brdcen  hull  a  number  of  pieces  of  metal  were  found  which 
American,  French,  and  British  naval  experts  decided  were  not 
parts  of  a  mine,  but  of  a  torpedo,  with  Grerman  markings,  and 
were  otherwise  different  from  parts  of  torpedoes  used  by  Ohe 
French  and  British. 

Regarding  tiie  sketch  made  by  the  German  submarine  com- 
mander of  the  steamer  which  he  said  he  torpedoed,  showing  that 
it  did  not  agree  with  a  photograph  of  the  Sussex  as  published, 
the  American  statement  made  this  comment: 

'This  sketch  was  apparently  made  from  memory  of  an  ob- 
vation  of  the  vessel  through  a  periscope.    As  ihe  only  dif- 
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ferences  noted  by  the  commander,  who  relied  on  his  memory, 
were  the  position  of  the  smokestack  and  the  shape  of  the 
stem,  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  vessels  were  similar  in  other 
respects. 

This  conclusion  was  the  more  certain  because  no  oUier  Ger- 
man submarines,  on  the  day  the  Sussex  was  wrecked,  attadced 
steamers  in  the  same  locality.  Hence,  in  the  American  views, 
*'^s  no  vessel  is  reported  to  have  been  tori>edoed  without  warn- 
ing by  a  submerged  submarine  other  than  the  Stissex,  it  is 
b^ond  question  that  that  vessel  was  torpedoed  by  the  sub- 
marine whose  commander's  report  is  relied  upon  in  the  note  of 
April  10,  1916/' 

The  United  Stated  had  spoken  its  last  word.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  disguise  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  there  was  a 
quiet  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  friendly 
relations  rested  wholly  on  the  action  of  the  German  Government. 
Just  now,  however,  political  conditions  in  Germany  were  be- 
lieved to  be  such  that  the  Government  itself,  even  if  it  desired 
to  give  full  satisfaction  in  word  and  deed  to  the  United  States, 
would  be  facing  a  problem  in  finding  a  way  of  doing  so.  The 
Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  representin^r  the 
civilian  part  of  the  federated  government,  had  so  far  succeeded 
in  holding  the  concessions  to  the  United  States.  But  the  mili- 
tary element,  including  the  naval  and  submarine  advocates  of 
a  continued  campaign  of  '"frightfulness,"  headed  until  recently 
by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  had  nevertheless  pursued  its 
course  of  ruthless  destruction,  either  with  the  reluctant  and  tacit 
consent  of  the  chancellor  or  in  spite  of  his  opposition.  There 
thus  existed  a  fundamental  cleavage  of  policy  between  these  two 
factions  of  the  German  Government.  The  chancellor  made 
pledges  to  the  United  States  and  the  naval  authorities  disre- 
garded them,  the  kaiser  apparently  being  helpless  or  lukewarm 
in  his  support  of  the  chancellor's  commitments.  Presently,  how- 
ever, when  Admiral  von  Tirpitz's  retirement  was  announced,  the 
civilian  element  appeared  in  the  ascendant.  His  resignation 
smote  the  German  people  with  the  startling  effect  of  a  coup 
d'etat,  and  was  plainly  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  silent  struggle 
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in  the  iimer  councils  of  the  Government.  All  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  chancellor,  supported  by  the  romantic  weight  of 
the  kaiser's  name,  was  exercised  to  stifle  an  outburst  of  criticism 
in  the  Reichstag.  Meantime,  under  the  German  system  of 
censorship,  the  submarine  warfare  was  reported  to  ihe  German 
people  in  boastful  terms,  which  made  them  almost  a  unit  in  de- 
manding its  continuance  without  abatement.  They  heard  little 
of  the  hundreds  of  noncombatants  killed  by  their  submarines,  or 
else  these  casualties  were  explained  as  the  result  of  the  explo- 
sion of  cargoes  of  munitions.  They  had  been  told  week  by 
week  of  the  steady  l^eduction  of  British  tonnage,  that  the  pinch 
of  hunger  which  they  had  exi>erienced  was  also  being  felt  in 
England,  and  that  the  German  submarine  was  the  only  shield 
between  Germany  and  starvation.  So  the  German  people  were 
behind  the  military  and  naval  element  for  an  unre;stricted  U-boat 
warfare.  The  situation  was  such  that  the  gravest  doubt  was 
felt  whether  the  chancellor,  even  with  the  kaiser's  support, 
could  adjust  the  submarine  issue  in  a  way  satisfactory  alike  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  clamorous  radical  militarists  up- 
held by  a  misled  people. 

The  German  Government  brooded  over  the  ultimatum  of  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  days  before  it  decided  upon  a  declara- 
tion that  averted,  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  The 
German  note,  dispatched  May  5,  1916,  grudgingly  admitted  'the 
possibility  that  the  ship  mentioned  in  the  note  of  April  10,  1916, 
as  having  been  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  is  actually 
identical  with  the  Sussex/*  It  characteristically  withheld  an  un- 
reserved admission,  but  "should  it  turn  out  that  the  commander 
was  wrong  in  assuming  the  vessel  to  be  a  man-of-war,  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  not  fail  to  draw  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom.^'  This  hesitating  and  qualified  acknowledgment  was 
accepted  as  about  as  near  to  a  confession  of  guilt  as  Germany 
was  then  capable  of  making. 

On  the  vital  question  of  the  conduct  of  submarine  warfare,  a 
change  in  which  the  United  States  was  determined  upon  forcing 
Germany  to  make,  the  note  was  more  explicit  and  thus  yielded 
to  the  American  demand : 

M— GtWarS 
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^The  German  GovernBient  will  <m\^  state  tkat  it  has  imposed 
far-z^aching  raBtaraint  upon  tiie  oae  ci  tibe  submarizie  weapon, 
Bolely  in  eoBksideration  of  neutrals'  intererta,  in  cqpite  of  ilie  fact 
that  these  restrictions  are  neoessarily  of  advantage  to  Germany's 
enemies.  No  such  consideration  has  e^er  beai  shown  nentnis 
by  Great  Britain  and  har  allies. 

"The  German  submarine  forces  ha¥e  had,  in  fact,  ord^ns  to 
conduct  the  submarine  warfare  in  aoees^danoe  with  tiie  general 
principles  of  visit  and  search  and  ibe  destruotien  of  mercfaast 
vessds  recognized  by  international  law*  the  sole  eKcepfcuin  being 
the  conduct  of  warfare  against  enemy  trade  carried  -en  enemy 
freight  skipB  encountered  in  tiie  war  »me  mrroufuliiig  Great 
Britain. 

'"With  regard  to  these  no  assnraacea  have  ever  faeem  gr^m.  to 
the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States.  No  fiiueh  aflsunuKeB  are 
contained  in  tibe  declaration  of  February  8,  1916. 

^'The  German  Government  cannot  admit  any  doubt  thai  these 
orders  were  given  or  are  ^cecuted  in  i^ood  faith." 

Having  said  so  much,  ibe  German  note  praceeded  to  eliaidtlie 
issue  by  virtually  blaming  the  United  States  for  the  contiaiied 
existence  of  conditions  oUling  lor  the  aea  warfare  Germay 
practiced: 

'^The  German  'Government  has  made  several  prepwals  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum for  American  travelers  and  goods  the  inherent  dangers  of 
naval  warfare.  Unfortunately,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  decided  not  to  accept  the  proposals.  Had  it  aoc^ted,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  greater  part  of  tiie  aceidenis  tiiat  American 
citizens  have  n^et  with  in  the  meantime. 

"The  German  Government  still  stands  by  its  offer  to  cone  to 
an  agreement  along  these  lines/' 

As  though  this  reproach  did  ^lot  go  far  enoi^^h,  the  Gemum 
note,  while  affirming  that  the  German  Government  attadied  no 
less  importance  to  the  sacred  principles  of  humanity  than  the 
American  Government  did,  accused  the  United  States  of  showing 
favoritism  in  its  humanitarian  sympathies-; 
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"As  matters  stand,  the  German  Government  cannot  but  re- 
iterate regret  that  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tiie  United  States  extends  with  such  fervor  to  the 
unhappy  victims  of  submarine  warfare,  are  not  extended  with 
the  same  warmth  of  feeling  to  many  millions  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who,  according  to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  starved,  and  who  by  sufferings  shall  force  the 
victorious  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  into  ignominious  capit- 
ulation. 

"The  German  Government,  in  agreement  with  the  German 
people,  fails  to  understand  this  discrimination,  all  the  more  as  it 
has  repeatedly  and  explicitly  declared  itself  ready  to  use  the 
submarine  weapon  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  as  recognized  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  if 
Great  Britain  likewise  was  ready  to  adapt  the  conduct  of  war- 
fare to  tiiese  rules. 

**The  German  people  knows  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  confine  the  war  to  armed  forces  of  the 
belligerent  countries,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  mainte^ 
nance  of  international  law.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  certain  of  attaining  this  end  had  it 
been  determined  to  insist  against  Great  Britain  on  the  incontro- 
vertible rights  to  freedom  of  the  seas.  But,  as  matters  stand, 
the  German  people  is  under  the  impression  tiiat  the  Government 
of  tiie  United  States,  while  demanding  that  Germany,  struggling 
for  existence,  shall  restrain  the  use  of  an  effective  weapon  and 
while  making  compliance  with  these  demands  a  condition  for 
maintenance  of  relations  with  Germany,  confines  itself  to  pro- 
test against  illegal  methods  adopted  by  Germany's  enemies. 
Moreover,  the  German  people  knows  to  what  considerable  extent 
its  enemies  are  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  war  material  from  the 
United  States. 

"It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  appeal  made  by  the 
Govenmient  of  the  United  States  to  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
principles  of  international  law  cannot,  under  the  circumstances, 
meet  the  same  hearty  response  from  the  German  people  which 
such  an  appeal  otherwise  always  is  certain  to  find  here.'' 
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This  complaint  was  an  allusion  to  the  refusal  of  tiie  United 
States  to  involve  its  issues  with  Great  Britain  witli  tiioae  it  had 
with  Germany  or  to  mediate  with  the  proposal  that  Great  Britain 
raise  her  food  blockade  against  Germany,  who  wmild  tiien  dis- 
continue her  submarine  war  on  Britiah.  merchantmen.  Tbe  tone 
of  an  injured  party  Germany  assumed  in  takinsr  tide  attitude,  as 
though  she  had  a  just  cause  of  ccasaplaiBt  agaiatst  tbe  United 
States,  was  accepted  as  a  plaintive  prdnde  to  her  final  surx^Bute'; 
but  even  this  surrender  she  did  not  make  without  again  eloflf- 
ging  her  concessions  with  tiae  same  prc^osal  whidi  the  United 
States  had  already  flatly  rejected. 

'^The  German  Government,  conscioaff  of  GenBHtny^s  strenglii, 
twice  within  the  last  few  ifiontfas  announced  before  the  wwrid  its 
readiness  to  make  peace  on  a  basis  safegoardinsr  Gemumy^ 
vital  interests,  thus  indicating  that  it  is  not  GenBasgr^s  fault  if 
peace  is  still  withheld  from  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Germaai 
Government  feds  all  the  more  justified  in  declaring  that  re- 
sponsibility couU  not  be  borne  before  &e  forum  of  mankoid  mmi 
in  history  if  after  twenty-one  meoE&a  of  the  war^s  dinratmB  tiie 
submarine  questiois,  under  £senasion  between  1km  Getman  Go^ 
emment  and  the  Government  of  the  United  Statu,  wenf  tatakea 
turn  seriously  l^eatanng  maintenance  of  peace  tetuwHi  tke 
two  nations. 

^'As  far  as  lies  with  the  German  Government,  it  wishes  t» 
prevent  things  from  takiirg  such  a  course.  The  Gemaii  Govern^ 
ment,  moreover,  is  prepared  to  do  its  utmost  to  confine  operxtimis 
of  the  war  for  the  rest  of  its  duration  to  the  figittinig  forces  of 
the  belligerents;  thereby  also  insuring  the  freedom  of  the  seaa, 
a  principle  upon  which  the  German  Grovemment  believes,  fom  as 
before,  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  tiie  United 
States^ 

"The  German  Government,  guided  by  this  idea,  notifies  tte 
Government  of  the  United  States  liiat  G^man  naval  forces  have 
received  the  following  orders: 

**  ^In  accordance  witii  the  general  principles  of  visit  and  seaoxfa 
and  tile  destructi<m  of  merchant  vessels,  recognized  by  intern- 
tional  law,,  such  vessels,  both  within  and  without  the  area  de- 
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dared  a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning  and 
without  sayinsr  human  lives  unless  the  ship  attempts  to  escape  or 
offer  resistance/ 

''But  neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to  fight  for 
existence,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  neutral  interests,  restrict  th,e  use 
of  an  effective  weapon  if  the  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue 
to  apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  Such  a  demand  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  neutrality,  and  the  German  Government  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  think 
of  making  such  a  demand,  knowing  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  repeatedly  declares  that  it  is  determined  to  restore 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  tiie  seas,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
has  been  violated. 

''Accordingly,  the  German  Government  is  confident,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  new  orders  issued  to  the  naval  forces,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  also  now  consider  all 
impediments  removed  which  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  a 
mutual  cooperation  toward  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  during  the  war,  as  suggested  in  the  note  of  July  23,  1915, 
and  it  does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  now  demand  and  insist  that  the  British  Government  shall 
forthwith  observe  the  rules  of  international  law  universally 
recognized  before  the  war,  as  are  laid  down  in  the  notes  pre- 
sented by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  British 
Government,  December  28,  1914,  and  Nov.  5,  1915. 

"Should  steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
not  attain  the  object  it  desires,  to  have  the  laws  of  humanity 
followed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  the  German  Government 
would  then  be  facing  a  new  situation,  in  which  it  must  reserve 
to  itself  complete  liberty  of  decision.'' 

The  first  feeling  aroused  by  the  German  note,  with  its  wounded 
tone  and  qualified  compliance  with  the  American  demand,  was 
one  of  irritation.  But  after  closer  study  the  President  was  will- 
ing to  accept  the  German  undertaking  on  probation,  without 
taking  a  too  liberal  view  of  the  phraseology  employed,  and  to 
regard  the  intrusive  strictures  on  the  United  States  as  intended 
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far  German,  not  for  Anoerican  reading.  The  dispoBitian  was  to 
be  charitable  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  j»ther  tfam 
the  manner  of  Germany's  backdown,  and  to  wait  and  flee  if  her 
government  would  live  up  in  good  faith  to  ite  new  instructions 
to  submarine  commanders,  witiiout  recognizing  Hie  inipoflaiUe 
conditions  imposed. 

But  in  the  country  at  large  puUic  opinion  was  less  reac^  to 
interpret  the  German  note  except  as  it  read  textoally*  It  was 
denounced  in  scathing  language  as  shufiling,  arrogant  and  of- 
fensive, or  as  imtulting  and  dishcBest  One  paper  deonod  its 
terms'to  be  a  series  of  studied  insults  added  to  a  long  inventory  of 
injuries.  Said  another,  Germany^  mood  is  stall  that  of  a  mad- 
man. A  third  comment  on  the  note  described  it  as  ^a  dioiD- 
genuous  effort  to  have  international  petty  laroei^  imt  on  the 
same  plane  as  international  murder  and  visited  ¥rith  the  «ame 
punishment.^'  A  fourth  paper  Temnrhftd :  '^If  an  American  can 
read  tibe  note  without  his  temples  getting  hot  'then  his  blood  is 
poor  or  his  understanding  dense.''  The  weigU;  of  Anfterican 
press  opinion  was  against  Germany^  especially  in  tbe  EUhiUi,  and 
either  called  for  Hur  bioiking  of  diplomatic  KelatkMis  or  oen- 
sidered  wch  a  course  inevitable. 

For  *tiie  'United  States  even  to  contemplate,  as  Germany  pn»- 
posed,  '^an  alliance  between  Germany  and  tihe  United  States  to 
break  a  British  blockade  that  Germany  cannot  hreak"  was 
viewed  as  unthinkable.  Intellectual  dishonesty,  characteciatk 
of  Germany  in  its  attitude  toward  tiie  world  «inoe  the  war 
b^an,  and  especially  shown  in  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  was  seen  in  fiie  effort  to  place  upon  Gireat  Britain  tlie 
responsibility  for  wrongs  committed  by  Germany  against  the 
United  States  and  in  the  renewed  attempt  to  convict  the  Amoi- 
can  Government  of  lapses  because  it  has  not  controlled  Great 
Britain's  sea  policy.  In  fact,  the  attempt  to  dictate  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  a  promise  to  restrict 
submarine  warfare  was  generally  resented  a»  an  impertinence. 

When  all  was  said,  however,  the  German  reply,  although  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  as  little  conciliatoiy  as  words  «ceiild 
make  it,  did  in  fact  3deld  to  President  Wilson  on  the  main  tesue. 
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The  President^  in  considering  this  view,  was  guided  by 
Ambassador  Gerard's  dispatches  reporting  his  interview  with 
the  kaiser  on  the  submarine  crisis.  The  kaiser,  he  said, 
was  animated  by  a  keen  desire  that  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  should  continue  amicable,  but  he  felt  tiiat 
German  public  opinion  must  be  considered  in  making  concessions 
to  the  United  States.  From  the  kaiser's  concern  for  popular  ap- 
proval the  ambassador  gathered  that  the  German  Government 
faced  the  necessity  of  so  wording  its  answer  to  the  United  States 
that  the  German  people  would  not  feel  that  the  Government  had 
been  forced  to  modify  the  rules  under  which  submarines  operated. 
The  Administration  received  the  impression  that  Germany  would 
iBfO  to  great  length  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  German  note  must  therefore  be  construed  in  the  light  of 
this  feeling.  The  kaiser's  views,  as  transmitted  by  the  am- 
bassador, tended  to  soften  the  irritating  tone  and  language  of 
the  German  note,  and  was  not  without  effect  on  the  President 
and  cabinet  when  they  determined  to  accept  it  provisionally. 

The  President  decided  to  ignore  the  pointed  suggestion  of 
Germany  that  the  United  States  should  now  seek  to  prevail  on 
Great  Britain  to  abandon  her  blockade  of  Grermany.  One  source 
of  irritation  caused  by  the  note  was  the  statement  that  should 
the  United  States  fail  to  raise  the  British  embargo  'H;he  German 
Government  would  then  be  facing  a  new  situation  in  whidi  it 
must  reserve  to  itself  complete  liberty  of  action."  The  Adminis- 
tration had  no  intention  of  accepting  any  conditional  compliance 
with  its  demand  for  the  abandoning  of  illegal  submarine  war- 
fare; but  the  opinion  officially  prevailed  liiat  this  efforb  of 
Germany  to  lecture  the  United  States  as  to  its  duty  toward 
another  nation  might  be  overlooked  in  view  of  tiie  accomplish- 
ment of  the  main  object  for  which  tiie  Administration  had  been 
contending. 

Nor  would  the  Government  heed  Grorman/s  proposal  that  it 
undertake  the  rdle  of  peacemaker  in  the  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion that  the  Allied  Powers  were  willing  to  respond  to  Germany's 
willingness  to  make  peace — presumably  on  Germany's  own 
terms. 
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The  promiseft  in  the;  Geman  netr  wcare  aesepfted  pur  ae,  and 
the  qualifieatioiis  uid  ttoiaMMhwrsaiifui  Gennangr  attached;  to-  tkmi 
igiMMred.  This  dd;erBtined  upon,  the  ittkimatioir  was  made  piaitt 
to  Germany  that  should  asaother  ahip  be  sunk  in  coiitnLV€Bti«a 
of  her  new  pledge  no  ezehansfi  o£  notes  woidd  emae^  but  a 
severanee  of  difdontatie  sdtaufeions  would  automatically  be  ef- 
fected by  the  forbidden-  act.  G^fmaa:  aobmadne  commandera 
held  in  their  hands  the  key  to  the  situation.  Any  infraction,  mt 
Germany's  latest  word  would  not  call  for  a  diaanFowat  ar 
ishment  of  the  commander ;  the  United  Statea  would  m^ elgr 
on  the  presnmptioh.  that  Germany^  could  net  or  woidd  not 
her  own  naval  fbrces.    Beriin  would  not  be  consalteii 

The  American  response  to  the  German  note  was  aeat  tbsee 
days  later.  It  was  brief,  and  swept  aside  the  eonsMagaUe  cfe* 
bating:  ground  Germanflr  had  inid^ingly^  spread  to  inrsigle  the 
United  States  into  dneussing  nwdiatfee  in  tiie  war:.  Ba 
pal  paswagp  raiir 

'^AflsseiitiBirthe  Impaciai  Gavegmntttfa  dedamtiae  of  iha 
donmest  e£  the  palicy^  which  has:  so  scriaually  meBanaBk  tile  good 
relatione  hetwe«»  the  two  coantriesi  lAie  Crevemmeiit  ei  the 
United  States  will  rely  upon  a  serupuleue  eaceeetiaa  iMaceferth 
of  the  now  altered  policy  of  the  Imperial  GSovenmientr  weA  as 
will  remove  the  i^rincipat  danger  to  an  interruptieii;  of  the  geod 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Gemuaqr* 

''The  Government  of  the  Umted  Statee  f ede  it  naeesaeesr  ta 
state  that  it  takes  it  for  grankedrthat  the  Ihiperiat  German  Gov- 
ernment does  not  intend  to  imply  thai  the  nMiiatoiaBce  ef  its 
newly  anaouneed  policy  is  in  any  way  eontingnni  upon  tfaeoousae 
or  result  of  diplomatic  negotiatiaBS  between  the  Gevegnmrat  ef 
the  United  States^  and  any  otfaev  belligerenft  gov^nment,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  certain  passages  in  the  Impeiial  Goe^. 
emment's  note  of  the  4th  instant  might  appear  to  be  saocaptihle 
of  that  construction. 

''In  order,  however^  to  avoid  any  possible  mflsandgatanding, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  notifies  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  diacwiH, 
a  suggestion  that  respect  by  German  naval  authorities  for  the 
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rights  of  citizenB  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas  should 
in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  be  made  cooiting^it  upon 
the  conduct  of  any  other  government  affectinfif  the  rights  of  neu* 
trals  and  noncombatants.  Responsibility  in  such  mattws  is 
single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative/' 

Secretary  Lansing,  in  a  comment  on  this  reply,  said  the  Ger- 
man note  was  devoted  to  matters  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment could  not  discuss  wilh  ^le  Gierman  Government.  He  took 
the  ground,  as  the  American  reply  indicated,  that  the  only  '^ques- 
tions  of  right*'  which  could  be  discussed  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment were  those  arising  out  of  German  or  American  action 
exclusively,  not  out  of  those  questions  which  were  tiie  subject 
of  diplomatie  exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  any  othar 
country* 

'*So  hmg  as  she  (Grennany)  Uvea  up  to  this  altered  policy,"  he 
explained,  ''we  can  have  no  reaacrn  to  quarrel  with  her  on  that 
score,  though  tiie  losses  resulting  from  the  violation  of  American 
rights  by  German  submarine  commanders  operating  under  the 
former  pcdiey  will  have  to  be  settled. 

'^While  our  differences  with  Great  Britain  cannot  form  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  with  Germany,  it  should  be  stoted  that  in  our 
dealings  with  the  British  Government  we  are  acting,  as  we  are 
unquestionably  bound  to  act,  in  view  of  the  exphcit  treaty  en- 
gagements with  that  Government.  We  have  treaty  obUgationa 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two 
Governments  are  to  be  hancHed.  We  offered  to  assume  mutually 
similar  obligations  with  Germany,  but  the  offer  was  dedined/' 

The  treaty  Mr.  Lansing  referred  to  was  that  negotiated  by  his 
predecessor,  W.  J.  Biyan,  under  which  the  two  nations  agreed 
that  any  dispute  arising  between  them  was  to  be  submitted  to 
an  investigating  commission  for  one  jrear  before  entering  into 
hostilities. 

Mr.  Lansing;^s  comment  appeared  to  be  more  enlightening*  to 
German  opinion  than  the  official  communication.  But  while  the 
German  was  frankly  puzsled  by  the  American  contention — 
holding  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between  England's 
''illegal  blockade  poHcy"  and  the  submarine  war— and  wondered 
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naively  whether  or  not  he  was  the  simple  victim  of  an  American 
confidence  game,  or  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  been  hood- 
winked by  President  Wilson  into  parting  with  the  effective  sub- 
marine weapon,  with  no  guarantee  of  getting  any  action  against 
England  in  return,  hard  German  common  sense  discerned  through 
these  doubts,  and  made  the  most  of  the  one  all-important  fact 
it  could  comprehend — ^that  the  dreaded  break  had  been  avoided. 

With  the  air  thus  cleared  the  usual  anticlimax  came  to  ihe 
situation — ^the  tiunbling  down  of  Germany's  elaborate  and  gran- 
diose defense  of  her  misdeeds — ^by  a  tardy  confession  of  error, 
which  swept  everjrthing  she  had  previously  said  into  the  discard. 
On  May  8,  1916,  the  same  day  on  which  the  American  note  had 
been  dispatched,  Germany  sent  a  further  communication  acknowl- 
edging that,  as  result  of  further  investigation,  her  previous  con- 
tention '^that  the  damage  of  the  Sussex  was  to  be  traced  back 
to  a  cause  other  than  the  attack  of  a  German  sutaiarine  can- 
not be  maintained/'  It  now  seems  that  the  Svssex  had  been  mis- 
taken by  the  submarine  commander  for  a  British  transport. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  German/s  belated  resort 
to  an  amende  honorable  after  the  United  States  had  proved  h&r 
guilt: 

''However,  on  tiie  basis  of  the  American  material,  the  (3erman 
Government  cannot  withhold  ite  conviction  that  the  ship  toriie- 
doed  by  the  German  submarine  is  in  fact  identical  wiHi  the 
Stcasex,  for  in  accordance  with  this  material  the  place,  the  time, 
and  the  effect  of  the  explosion  by  which  the  Sussex  was  dam- 
aged  agree  in  the  essential  deteils  with  the  statements  of  the 
German  commander,  so  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
of  the  possibility  of  two  independent  occurrences.  'An  additional 
reason  is  constituted  by  the  fact  that  officers  of  the  American 
navy  found  fragments  of  an  explosive  in  the  hold  of  the  Snssex 
which  are  described  by  them  upon  firm  grounds  as  parts  of  a 
German  torpedo. 

'In  view  of  the  general  impression  of  all  the  facts  at  hand 
the  German  Government  considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  submarine  acted  in  the  bona  fide  belief  that  he  was 
facing  an  enemy  warship.    On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
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nied  tEat,ariisfed  by  the  appearance  of  ihe  vessel  under  the  pres- 
sure of  tiie  circrmiKtaiifles,  he  formed  hn  judgment  too  hurriedly 
in  establLdiin^  her  character  and  did  not,  iiierefore,  act  fully  in 
accordance  withiiie  strict  instructions  ivhich  called  upon  himix> 
exercise  particular  care. 

"in  view  of  these  circumstances  the  Crerman  Government 
frankly  admits  that  the  assurance  given  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, lin  accordance  Wiiii  which  passenger  vessels  were  not  to 
be  jdtaefeed  without  warning,  has  not  bem  adhered  to  in  the 
preaentoase.  .  .  •  TtueGerman  Government  does  not  hesitate  ix) 
dxsw  :from  *tiiis  resultant  conscxpieneea.  It  ilieief ore  expresses 
to  -^K  American  Government  its  sincere  regret  regarding  ibe 
deptosaidble  incident,  and  dechures  its  readiness  to  pay  an  ade- 
quate indemnity  to  the  injured  American  citisKOs.  It  also  di»- 
apinroved  of  ihe  conduct  of  1^  commander,  who  has  been  ap- 
propriately punished/' 


CHAi'rFfiK   I^X 
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rnHEfiDEIAFTEIR  mudi  less  was.heard  of  the  German  snliiimrine 
^  as  an  offiensive  weapon,  Hiough  its  activities  by  bo  lamam 
ceased  against  the  Allied  Powers'  shipping.  1^  next  occasion 
when  'Germany^  principal  naval  rdianoe  impressed  itself  mi 
the  American  people  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  submanne 
in  an  American  port  as  a  peaceful  trader! 

According  -to  its  skipper,  Qaptain  Paul  Koenig,  the  Deii<8^ 
land  left  Bremen  on  June  24,  1916,  and  iproeeeded  to  Helgoland, 
wiiere  she  remained  for  four  days,  training  Ihe  crew  for  the 
long  vosrage,  testing'the  equipment  and^trimming'tiie  cargo.  'On 
leaving  Hidgoland  and  passing  into  the  North  Sea  the  vessel  Bid»- 
merged  five  times,  in  the  English  Channel  six  times,  and  inAe 
open  ocean  three  or  four  times.  On  one  oceaaion  the  vessel  (re- 
mained under  water  for  ten  hours  in  ^he  Channel.    On  sig^ 
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ing  a  vessel  the  submarine  instantly  disappeared  and  only  came 
to  the  surface  when  the  coast  was  clear.  Sinking  and  rising,  the 
Deutschland  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  making  about  fhirteen 
knots  on  the  surface  and  half  that  speed  under  water.  The  pas- 
sage, however,  was  mainly  accomplished  above  water,  as  on  the 
entire  voyage  the  vessel  only  traveled  ninety  miles  submerged. 

The  Deutschla/nd  was  officially  classified  as  an  unarmed  mer- 
chant vessel.  The  only  arms  she  carried  were  five  revolvers 
among  her  stores  for  the  use  of  her  officers.  The  State 
Department  ruled  that  no  valid  reason  existed  why  she  should 
be  considered  a  war  vessel  and  that  she  was  therefore  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  a  peaceful 
merchant  flying  the  flag  of  a  belligerent  country  in  a  neutral 
port  The  decision  was  based  on  a  navy  report  that  she  oould 
not  be  converted  into  a  war  vessel  or  armed  without  extensive 
structural  alterations. 

The  ruling  by  no  means  cleared  up  the  situation.  A  new  prob- 
lem loomed  in  the  not  remote  contingency  of  tiie  Deutschlaiiid 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  British  patrols  on  leaving  Ameri- 
can waters.  In  that  event,  was  the  Deutschland  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  as  a  peaceful  merchantman  from  a  hostOe 
warship  as  the  United  States  had  insisted  Allied  merchantma 
should  receive  from  German  submarines?  Germany  had  p^^ 
petrated  a  grim  jest  by  injecting  a  topsy-turvy  element  into  the 
submarine  issue.  A  ''peaceful  submarine''  sounded  like  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms;  but  the  Deutschland  had  been  so  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States,  who,  therefore,  if  harm  befell  h«r 
from  a  British  shell,  would  be  called  upon  to  determine  whether 
the  conditions  it  had  exacted  from  Germany  for  the  conduct  of 
sea  warfare  equally  controlled  a  British  cruiser's  procedure  on 
meeting  a  peaceful  submarine  that  could  disappear  at  wilL 

After  its  long  and  tangled  dispute  with  Germany  the  United 
States  had  wrung  renewed  pledges  from  her  not  to  sink  unarmed 
merchantmen  withQut  first  warning  them  so  as  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  their  passengers  and.  crews.  Grermany  now  had  ttie 
opportunity  of  requiring  that  similar  conditions  should  apply 
to  a  peaceful  submersible  craft  if  it  fell  in  with  a  hostile  war- 
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ship.  Henoft  any  enemy  cruiser  bovering  mmd  Hbe  Americni 
coasts  sboaM  Boft  be  permitted  to  fire  at  wiU  en  Urn  Germa  sid^- 
marine»  but  mmt  first  send  a  blank  shot  to  sigaal  her.  Then, 
applyinir  the  British  rule,  which  was  recogxiiaed  by  the  United 
States,  a  merdmubman  (tiie  submarine  beingr  thus  classed)  al- 
ways had  the  right  to  attempt  to  escape,  with  the  penalty,  of 
course,  of  betng  in  that  case  fired  upon.  But  Urn  peaceful  sub- 
mariflte  eouU  readi^  elwb  be4h  punvit  and  dertructkm  by  sub^ 
merginc; 

The  application  of  the  'Vaming*'  rule  to  submersiUanurchant- 
m^i  ae  well  as  to  surface  craft  wooid  make  the  Allied  warahips 
poweiiess  to  destroy  cooaanercial  submarines,  especially  if  the 
latter  were  totally  miMiBoed,  as  tiie  Deuischkmd  was.  But  it 
was  diflScult  to  suppose  that  the  Allied  Powers  weNxld  yield  to 
the  German  contention  in  view  of  tiie  ease  with  whicfa  a  mer- 
chant submarine  could  disappear  under  water.  A  inress  survey 
of  Urn  problems  inapired  tfaeae  observatkns: 

''Should  they  (conmiercial  submarines)  enjoy  the  saaaoe  five* 
dom  of  the  seas  as  bailings  to  otiier  traders?  St  has  bees  decided 
thai  tiiey  ought  not  to  have  anWauted  rigMs  as  warships,  audi 
thus  one  step  has  bees  taken  toward  tiiaitJag  ttieir  rights  a» 
mevimaiBtBBcn* 

''Periiaps  tiie  British  will  sink  a  subaaajrine  aKTchasfanan  upon 
suiE^ioB,  and  then  the  qaestiea  will  arise  whether  tkat  is  mnr- 
da  or  justifiable  bcmiieide.  That  mig^  come  to  a  dedsioB  in 
a  Britiak  court  Coaditsons  can  be  imagined  in  whidi  the  <|aes- 
tioB  might  arise  in  tdie  case  of  an  Aioerican  passenger  in  an 
American  court.  As  the  case  stands,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ger- 
man practice  with  sufaisarine  warships  to  inchne  the  world  to 
favor  German  submarine  merehaotmen.  It  is  ckver  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  reverse  themsdves,  and  to  rely  upon  the  law  which  they 
have  outn^red.  The  German  point  of  view  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, bat  not  to  adoption  without  thought/' 

Tbe  prominence  given  to  pending  American  disputes  with 
Great  Britain  during  the  dash  with  Germany,  primarily  caused 
by  the  apparently  insoluble  cfifiiculty  over  t^e  German  Uockade 
as  it  affected  American  conunerce^  duly  projeeted  in  sharpar  re- 
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lief  owin^r  to  increasing:  protests  from  American  business  inter- 
ests against  Great  Britain's  rigid  censorship  of  neutral  mails. 

The  charge  was  made  in  the  Senate  that  the  British  mail  cen- 
sorship was  being  used  to  obtain  trade  information  for  the  bene- 
fit of  British  merchants.  It  appeared  that  a  confidential  circular 
had  been  issued  by  the  British  postal  censor  to  his  mail  exam- 
iners, and  the  interpretation  placed  on  his  instructions  was  that 
the  British  Government  sought  to  discover  the  trade  connectioiks 
of  neutral  foreign  firms  in  order  to  wrest  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness from  them. 

Great  Britain  promptly  retorted  that  this  deduction  was  an 
erroneous  one.  Her  officials  pointed  out  that  the  examinatioii 
of  letters  in  the  trade  branch  of  the  postal  service  was  confined 
to  the  following  objects : 

(a)  Direct  trading  with  the  enemy. 

(b)  Indirect  trading  with  the  enemy. 

(c)  Trading  by  unauthorized  persons  in  the  British  Empire 
in  munitions  of  war. 

(d)  The  discovery  of  intermediaries,  that  is  evidence  that 
persons  or  firms  in  neutral  countries  are  acting  as  intermediaries 
for  the  enemy  in  correspondence  or  business. 

(e)  The  procuring  of  statistics  relating  to  direct  shipments  or 
shipments  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  neutral  countries  in 
Europe  of  certain  commodities  which  it  was  the  specified  pur- 
pose of  the  Allied  Governments  to  exclude  from  Germany.  The 
object  of  ascertaining  this  information  was  to  obtain  some  idea 
of  the  quantities  of  important  goods  coming  from  an  ov«:iseas 
countries  to  the  neutral  countries  adjoining  Germany  so  that  any 
abnormal  movement  could  be  detected  sooner  than  could  be  re- 
vealed through  formal  statistical  returns. 

(f )  The  transfer  of  enemy  steamers  to  a  neutral  flag. 

(g)  Patent  specifications,  since  recent  patent  specifications  or 
particulars  of  inventions  may  not  be  transmitted  from  the  United 
Kingdom  when  the  receipt  of  such  is  likely  to  benefit  the  enemy. 

(h)  The  exposure  of  attempts  to  deceive  the  customs  or  de- 
fraud the  revenue  or  to  take  any  course  of  action  against  public 
interest  or  the  interest  of  the  Allied  Powers. 


»*-^ 
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(i>  The  intercepting  ot  any  inforzoatioB  of  interest  concerned 
wiik  tx^ding  or  finance  in  rdation  te  the  war,  such  ju3  the 
economic  conditka  of  en^ny  countries,  or  the  supply  of  <u:  de- 
mand for  or  price  of  important  commodities  and  munitjnafl. 

The  sole  objects  of  these  iiifltraetians  were  mUiiary,  Great 
Britain  oqifadned,  and  were  aimed  at  pireventing  news  of  mili- 
tary interest  from  reaching  the  enemy  and  to  iriace  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  enemy  trade.  The  i«egulati<xis  were  described  as 
sinoilar  to  those  whidi  would  be  employed  by  any  naticm  con- 
ducting a  war.  They  were  dkected  solely  agamst  an  enemy 
beUigereDt,  aad,  in  the  Britiidi  view,  did  not  in  their  tenor  sug- 
gest tttat  liie  interefit  of  neutrals  was  of  any  interest  to  the 
British  Govcnmnent  or  to  the  censorship  officials  exceiit  where 
neutral  countries  or  neutral  persons  lent  aid  to  the  Faroes  «f  the 
enemy  by  acts  of  unneutral  service. 

Great  Britain  appeared  4o  have  found  aaDa|>le  warrant  for  her 
seiznnes  of  parcel  maah.  According  to  Lord  Newton,  an  «fficaai 
of  tfee  British  Foreign  Ofice,  one  steamer  carried  69  paxMb  foy 
ihe  parcel  mails  service  txmtaining  400  revohram  destined  fear 
Germany  via  Amsterdam.  On  ei^d;  ddps  boimd  f  en:  Hamburg 
were  discovered  1,S02  parcels  containing  437^510  kflograms  of 
raw  robber;  on  aoMther  veG»d,  Ihe  United  Stefaa^  tennd  for  Sean- 
dinavia,  maib  were  confiscated  contaming  lji04  paroeb  of  far 
skins,  221  pas^cels  <if  anthlary  boots,  418  parcels  of  strip  iron,  and 
80  parcels  oC&rro-^anadiaHai.  In  the  parcel  maSs  of  tiieOscfir  II 
were  found  21  packagw  oi  machinery  tools.  Tbese  jostanoes 
were  cited  as  typicai  of  numerous  enamy  consignments  coaoealed 
in  parcel  mails. 

All  these  articles  were  «£  military  vafaie.  The  Allied  Gov- 
emuMBts  contended  that  in  seusaang  Ifaem,  an  action  wMch  conld 
not  be  disputed  as  illegal,  they  were  solely  guided  by  sennd 
military  eonsiderstbns  whidi  overrode  thar  disindinatioa  to 
inconirenieBce  the  legitimate  basiness  intenests  of  neutral  oonn- 


in  the  course  of  this  scratuBy  of  ike  mails,  however,  iise  aacic- 
tity  of  genuine  letters,  wMch  could  not  be  classed  as  paffceb, 
was  not  respected,  but  Lord  Newton  justified  interference  with 
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them.  Private  mail  communications  from  the  United  States, 
inviolable  under  The  Hagrue  Conference,  were  seized  or  detained, 
and  in  many  cases  were  lost  or  destroyed,  since  they  did  not  readi 
their  destination. 

The  American  Government  sent  a  strong  protest  to  Great 
Britain  on  May  24,  1916,  warning  her  that  the  United  States 
would  be  compelled  to  press  claims  for  damages  against  the  Al- 
lied Governments  for  serious  mail  losses  suffered  by  American 
citizens.  Secretary  Lansing  thus  set  forth  the  complaints 
American  firms  had  made  against  the  British  practices: 

"Important  papers  which  can  never  be  duplicated  only  with 
great  difficulty,  such  as  United  States  patents  for  inventions^ 
rare  documents,  legal  papers  relating  to  the  settlement  of  estates, 
powers  of  attorney,  fire  insurance  claims,  income  tax  returns, 
and  similar  matters,  have  been  lost. 

"Delays  in  receiving  shipping  documents  have  caused  great 
loss  and  inconvenience  by  preventing  prompt  delivery  of  goods. 

"Business  opportunities  are  lost  by  failure  to  transmit 
prompt  bids,  specifications  and  contracts. 

"Checks,  drafts,  money  orders,  securities,  and  similar  i»t>p- 
erty  are  lost  or  detained  for  weeks  and  months. 

"Business  correspondence  relating  to  legitimate  and  bona  fide 
trade  between  neutral  countries,  correspondence  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  also  certain  official  correspondence,  such  as  money 
order  lists,  and  other  matter  forwarded  by  Government  depart- 
ments, are  detained,  lost,  or  possibly  destroyed.*' 

"Hie  Allied  Governments'  method  of  seizing  mails  was  described 
in  indignant  terms : 

"They  compel  neutral  ships  without  just  cause  to  enter  their 
own  ports,  or  they  induce  shipping  lines,  through  some  form  or 
duress,  to  send  their  mail  ships  via  British  ports,  or  they  detain 
all  vessels  merely  calling  at  British  ports,  thus  acquiring  by  force 
or  unjustifiable  means  an  illegal  jurisdiction.  Acting  upon  this 
enforced  jurisdiction,  the  authorities  remove  all  mail,  genuine 
correspondence  as  well  as  post  parcels,  take  them  to  London, 
where  every  piece,  even  though  of  neutral  origin  and  destina- 
tion, is  opened  and  critically  examined  to  determine  the  'sincer- 
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ity  of  their  character/  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation 
given  that  undefined  phrase  by  the  British  and  French  censors. 
Finally  the  expurgated  remainder  is  forwarded.  Ships  are  de- 
tained en  route  to  or  from  the  United  States  or  to  and  from 
other  neutral  countries,  and  mails  are  held  and  delayed  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  in  some  cases  for  weeks  and  even  months,  even 
though  not  routed  to  ports  of  North  Europe  via  British  ports.'' 

The  American  position  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
classes  of  sealed  mails  was  stated  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  class  of  mail  matter  which  included  stocks,  bonds, 
coupons,  and  similar  securities  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same 
nature  as  merchandise  or  other  articles  of  property  and  subject 
to  the  same  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  Money  orders,  checks, 
drafts,  notes,  and  other  negotiable  instruments,  which  may  pass 
as  the  equivalent  of  money,  are,  it  is  considered,  also  to  be  classed 
as  merchandise.  Correspondence,  including  shipping  documents, 
money  order  lists,  and  papers  of  that  character,  unless  carried 
on  the  same  ship  as  the  property  referred  to,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Government,  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  correspondence 
and  entitled  to  unmolested  passage/' 

Great  Britain  took  the  view  that  the  two  countries  did  not 
differ  so  much  upon  the  principle  under  which  mail  seizures  were 
made  as  upon  its  application,  and  undertook  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  innocent  mails  with  a  minimum  delay  after  inspection. 

The  United  States  had  not  so  far  been  successful  in  bringing 
the  weight  of  its  opposition  to  bear  on  Great  Britain  to  compel 
her  to  abate  her  high-handed  methods  of  policing  the  seas.  But 
one  incident  which  occurred  in  Chinese  waters  at  least  resulted 
in  representation  being  made  which  eventually  forced  Great 
Britain  to  surrender  to  the  American  demand.  A  British  cruiser 
had  stopped  an  American  vessel,  the  China,  somewhere  off 
Shanghai,  and  took  from  her  thirty-eight  men,  Germans,  Aus- 
trians  and  Turks — ^who  were  taken  to  Hongkong  and  confined 
to  military  barracks.  As  the  American  Government  understood 
that  none  of  these  subjects  of  the  Central  Powers  belonged  to 
the  war  forces  of  their  respective  countries,  the  action  of  the 
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British  cruiser  in  seizing  them,  despite  the  protest  of  the  Ameri- 
can captain,  was  deemed  to  be  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  The  British 
Government  was  so  informed  in  emphatic  terms  by  Ambassador 
Page,  who  was  instructed  to  demand  the  immediate  release  of 
the  men. 

The  China,  it  appears,  was  bound  for  Manila.  Great  Britain, 
in  defending  her  action,  suspected  that  the  arrested  men  were 
involved  in  a  plot  to  make  Manila  the  base  for  the  perpetration 
of  unneutral  acts  against  the  Entente  Allies,  their  activities  in 
Shanghai  having  been  discovered. 

The  United  States,  however,  repeated  its  demand  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  men  on  the  ground  that  none  of  the  British  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  their  detention  had  any  validity.  The  State 
Department  declined  to  consider  any  contention  upholding  their 
arrest  which  did  not  seek  to  prove  that  the  men  were  combat- 
ants, actually  on  their  way  to  a  military  field,  and  refused  to 
recognize  the  charge  that  they  were  engaged  in  plots  against 
the  British  Empire.  Great  Britain  in  May,  1916,  released  the 
men  after  holding  them  as  prisoners  for  almost  three  montiis. 
Her  government  ascertained  that  the  suspects,  although  en  route 
for  Manila,  could  not  have  reached  that  port  on  the  China,  but 
would  have  to  be  transshipped  at  Nagasaki,  where  they  would 
have  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  and  tiiat  Uierefore 
their  seizure  was  on  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  TrenL 


CHAPTER    LXXI 

TRADING     WITH     THE     ENEMY 

GREAT  BRITAIN  had  adopted  drastic  measures  to  prevCTt 
commercial  transactions  of  whatever  character  with  Cr^- 
many  through  firms  in  other  countries.  British  firms  were  for- 
bidden to  trade  with  foreign  concerns  suspected  or  known  to 
have  dealings  with  German  agencies  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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and  more  than  one  firm  was  prosecuted  for  disregarding  the 
ordinance. 

The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  under  which  Great  Britain 
strove  to  cripple  and  choke  channels  of  trade  with  Germany 
that  could  not  be  reached  by  her  physical  blockade  of  the  lat- 
ter's  ports,  was  dubiously  regarded  by  the  United  States.  Early 
in  1916  Secretary  Lansing  broached  the  subject  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  a  communication  to  Ambassador  Page,  asking  him  to  con- 
vey the  view  to  her  Government  that  the  act  was  deemed  to  be 
'^pregnant  with  possibilities  of  undue  interference  with  Ameri- 
can trade." 

The  act  had  been  framed  with  the  object  of  bringing  regu- 
lations controlling' British  trade  with  the  enemy  in  greater  har- 
mony with  Hiose  adopted  by  the  French  Government.  France, 
and  other  countries  too,  held  the  doctrine  that  their  nationals 
could  not  trade  with  an  enemy,  no  matter  where  he  was  domi- 
ciled* The  old  British  theory  had  been  that  trading  with  the 
enemy  could  only  be  forbidden  if  the  enemy  was  domiciled  in 
enemy  countries.  But  the  British  revised  this  view.  Modem 
conditions  of  credit  and  commerce  had  made  it  possible  for  an 
enemy  outside  belligerent  territory  to  trade  with  his  country. 
Hence  the  British  Government  was  urged  to  abandon  its  tradi- 
tional doctrine;  but  it  hesitated  to  go  to  this  extreme.  It  de- 
cided to  prohibit  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
trading  with  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  firms,  or  com- 
panies of  enemy  nationality  under  the  same  penalties  as  though 
they  were  actually  trading  with  the  enemy. 

In  devising  legislation  to  this  end  the  British  Government 
sought  to  avoid  any  definition  of  "enemy  trading"  that  would 
impose  enemy  status  upon  all  persons  of  enemy  nationality  and 
associations  in  neutral  countries.  It  was  animated  by  the  de- 
sire to  exercise  discrimination,  and  only  contemplated  the  appli- 
cation of  purely  commercial  restrictions  "to  those  persons  from 
whom  it  was  necessary  in  British  interests  to  withhold  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  British  resources." 

The  British  answer  to  Secretary  Lansing's  objections,  in 
explaining  the  Government's  motives  for  devising  the  Trading 
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i^irith  the  Enemy  Act,  readily  admitted  the  right  of  pi^rsmis  of 
any  nationality  resident  in  the  United  States  to  engage  in  legiti- 
mate commercial  transactions  ''with  any  oiiier  persons."  But 
the  British  Government  declined  to  concede  that  "tliis  right  can 
in  any  way  limit  the  right  of  o&er  govemmeiits  to  restrict  the 
conunercial  activities  of  their  nationals  in  any  maimer  ^Addk 
may  seem  desirable  to  them  by  the  imposition  of  prohibitions 
and  penalties  which  are  operative  solely  upon  persons  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

On  July  17, 1916,  the  British  Gov»nment  "blacklisted"  eighty- 
two  firms  or  individuals,  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  with 
whom  British  subjects  were  forbidden  to  trade.  The  list  mainly 
bore  German  names,  the  firms  and  corporations  appearing  to 
be  under  the  management  of  persons  of  German  birth  or  descent 
But  a  number  were  also  American  citizens.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  explained  that  the  blacklist  had  been  C(»npited  with  a  view 
to  proscribing  four  classes  of  enemy  trading  firms  on  American 
territory,  which  it  thus  designated  .and  commanted  upon : 

'Tirst — German  firms  with  jbead  ofiices  or  control  in  Ger* 
many. 

^'Second — German  firms  incorporated  in  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  technicaUy  Americ^oi  entities.  We  hare  dealt  witb 
these  firms  on  their  merits.  In  these  cases  something  more  has 
been  required  to  qualify  them  for  the  statutory  list  than  Ger- 
man nationality,  either  assisting  the  enemy  by  loans,  pvqpa- 
ganda  or  in  regard  to  contraband. 

'Third — Except  in  so  far  as  covered  by  the  first  or  flecond 
qualifications,  United  States  citizens  as  a  rule  have  not  be^ 
placed  on  the  list.  If  any  are  there  it  is  because  they  are  sole 
agents  f (»*  enemy  firms  resident  in  enemy  territory. 

''Fourth — ^When,  however,  clear  abuse  of  cable  facifitiea  has 
been  proved,  a  firm  or  individual  may  be  found  on  the  list.  Bf 
abuse  is  meant  the  use  of  a  secret  code  or  of  cloaks  to  eover  flie 
fact  that  cables  are  being  used  in  a  particulttr  interest  In  very 
few  such  cases  will  there  be  found  to  be  Uniled  States  eitiaeiiB." 

American  business  interests,  specially  those  coniM^med  im  the 
import  and  export  trade,  were  disturbed  and  indtcnaat.    Thcr 
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protested  that  Americans  did  not  derive  their  right  to  trade  by 
the  consent  of  the  British  Government.  The  blacklist,  indeed, 
appeared  to  deprive  the  firms  and  individuals  named  of  the  right 
to  trade,  not  only  with  Germany,  but  elsewhere. 

But  Great  Britain  held  that  under  modem  conditions  of  com- 
merce, credit  and  communication  a  German  firm  in  the  United 
States  could  help  Germany — at  least  as  much  as  if  not  more 
than  a  firm  of  the  same  standing  in  Germany.  Was  it  unrea- 
sonable, she  asked,  to  refuse  to  allow  the  available  capital  of 
such  German-American  firms  to  be  swelled  or  their  business  to 
be  maintained  and  improved  by  the  help  of  British  trade?  Since 
such  firms  were  concerned  in  helping  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  concurrently  the  benefits 
of  friendly  commercial  intercourse  with  British  firms. 

The  irritation  caused  in  the  United  States  by  the  publication 
of  the  blacklist,  and  the  widespread  misapprehensions  rife  re- 
garding its  real  import,  caused  the  British  ambassador  to  make 
an  explanation  of  what  the  measure  did  not  contemplate.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  been  construed  as  embracing  trade  restrictions 
which  Great  Britain  did  not,  and,  indeed,  could  not  decree. 

'There  is  no  idea  of  blacklisting  a  neutral  firm  merely  because 
it  continues  to  do  business  with  a  firm  that  is  blacklisted,"  Sir 
Cecil  Spring-Rice  told  the  State  Department.  ''But  if  a  neu- 
tral  firm  habitually  and  systematically  acted  as  cover  for  a 
blacklisted  firm,  cases  would  be  different. 

''Regarding  pasrments  to  blacklisted  firms,  our  action  does  not 
affect  pasrments  by  neutrals,  and  we  habitually  grant  licenses  to 
British  firms  to  pay  current  debts  to  blacklisted  firms,  unless  it 
is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  such  payments  would  be  passed  on  to 
or  create  a  credit  for  enemies  in  enemy  territory." 

The  United  States  sent  a  protest  to  Great  Britain  on  July 
26,  1916,  condemning  the  issue  of  the  proscriptive  "blacklist"  as 
embodying  a  policy  of  arbitrary  interference  with  neutral  trade. 

"The  scope  and  effect  of  the  policy  are  extraordinary,"  the 
American  note  said.  "British  steamship  companies  will  not  ac- 
cept cargoes  from  the  proscribed  firms  or  persons  or  transport 
their  goods  to  any  port,  and  steamship  lines  under  neutral  own- 
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understand  that  if  they  accept  freifi^t  from  them  ihey 
are  likdy  to  be  denied  coal  at  British  ports  and  excluded  from 
other  privileges  which  they  have  usually  enjoyed,  and  may  them- 
selves be  put  upon  the  Macklist.  Neutral  bankers  refuse  loans 
to  those  on  the  list  and  n^itral  merchants  decline  to  contract 
for  their  goods,  fearing  a  lUoe  proscription.  It  appears  that 
British  officials  regard  the  prohibitions  of  the  bladdist  as  ap- 
plicable to  domestic  commercial  Iransactions  in  foreign  conn- 
tries  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  for  Ameri- 
cans doing  business  in  foreign  countries  have  been  put  on  notice 
that  their  dealings  with  blacklisted  firms  are  to  foe  regarded  as 
subject  to  veto  by  iiie  British  Government.  By  the  same  prin- 
ciple Americans  in  the  United  States  might  be  made  subject  to 
similar  punitive  action  if  they  were  found  dealing  with  any  of 
their  own  countnrmen  whose  names  had  tiins  been  listed.'* 

American  citizens,  Great  Britain  was  informed,  were  entiiBly 
^'within  their  rights  in  attempting  to  trade  with  the  people  or 
the  governments  of  any  of  the  naticms  now  at  war,  subject  only 
to  well-defined  international  practices  and  understandings  mUA 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  deems  tiie  Govemmeat  of 
Great  Britain  to  have  too  lightly  and  too  frequently  disregarded." 

Great  Britain's  boycott  on  all  trade  between  her  nationals  and 
firms  directly  or  indirectly  having  trade  relations  with  enemy 
countries  was  world-wide  in  its  ramifications. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  American  interests  had  not  been 
singled  out  alone  by  {he  British  ban,  the  question  was  asked  in 
Great  Britain :  What  had  the  United  States  specifically  to  com- 
plain of?  Other  countries  equally  or  greater  affected  fay  the 
blacklist  had  not  done  so.    Said  one  British  ^commoitator: 

''Japan  does  not  talk  of  r»ionstrances  and  protests,  and  she 
is  our  ally.  Neither,  so  far,  has  Brazil  nor  other  countries  con- 
cerned, except  Argentina." 
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CHAPTER    LXXII 


THE     APPAM 


AN  American  federal  tribunal  was  called  upon  to  determine 
•  whether  the  British  steamship  Appam,  which  was  captured 
by  a  German  raider,  the  Moewe,  and  sent  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  a 
prize  crew  under  a  German  naval  lieutenant  (see  previous  vol- 
ume) was  a  lawful  prize  of  Germany^s,  or  should  be  returned 
to  its  British  owners.  Federal  officers  had  taken  possession  of 
the  vessel  pending  decision  of  a  suit  enterevi  by  the  owners,  the 
British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  vessel.  Judge  Edmund  Waddill,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Norfolk,  heard  the  case  in  May,  1916. 

The  German  ambassador,  Count  von  Bemstorff,  protested  to 
the  State  Department  against  the  suit  being  permitted  to  proceed 
as  the  Appam  flew  the  German  naval  flag  and  '^belonged  to  the 
German  Government,"  he  wrote  Secretary  Lansing,  and  "as  the 
possession  of  their  captors  is  the  possession  of  their  sov- 
ereign, .  .  .  the  neutral  sovereign  or  its  court  can  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize,  and  cannot  wrest 
from  the  possession  of  the  captor  a  prize  of  war  brought  into 
its  ports."  The  German  ambassador  requested  the  safe  intern- 
ment of  the  Appam  in  an  American  port  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war  under  Article  XIX  of  the  Prussian-American  Treaty  of 
1799,  and  besought  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  suit  through 
action  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Secretary  Lansing  informed  the  German  ambassador  that  a 
strict  interpretation  of  this  article  made  it  applicable  only  to 
prizes  brought  into  American  ports  by  vessels  of  war.  The 
Appam  was  not  so  accompanied,  but  came  into  Norfolk  alone  in 
charge  of  a  prize  master  and  crew.  The  Appam,  therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Government,  did  not  fall  within  the 
evident  meaning  of  the  treaty  provision,  which  contemplated  tem- 
porary asylum  for  vessels  of  war  accompanying  prizes,  "not  the 
deposit  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  an  American  port."    The  German 
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ambassador  was  notified  that  the  American  Government  conse- 
quently considered  itself  free  from  any  obligation  to  accord  the 
Appam  the  privilege  of  asylum  stipulated  in  the  trealy  men- 
tioned. The  only  privileges  the  Appam  could  enjoy  were  tliose 
usually  granted  by  maritime  nations,  including  Germany,  to 
prizes  of  War,  to  enter  neutral  ports  only  in  case  of  stress  of 
weather,  want  of  fuel  and  provisions,  or  necessity  of  r^>airSp 
but  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  their  entry  had  been  removed 

The  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  on  which  the  British  owners 
relied  to  maintain  their  case,  contained  the  f  oUowing  two  clanaeB, 
which  supported  Secretary  Lansing's  view: 

''Article  21.  A  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port 
on  account  of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of 
fuel,  or  provisions. 

'It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified 
its  entry  are  at  an  end.  If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  power  must 
order  it  to  leave  at  cmee;  should  it  fail  to  obey,  the  neutral 
power  must  employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with 
the  officers  and  crew  and  to  intern  the  prize  crew. 

''Article  22.  A  neutral  power  mnst  similarly  rdeaae  a  priie 
brought  into  one  of  its  ports  under  circumstanees  othor  than 
those  referred  to  in  Article  21. ** 

Both  the  United  States  and  GermiOiy,  among  some  f orty-fhree 
other  powers,  had  assented  to  the  inclusion  of  these  two  articles 
in  the  convention,  though  Great  Britain  had  not  The  acqui- 
escence of  the  two  countries  showed  that  their  policy  was  alike 
relating  to  the  use  of  their  waters  and  harbors  for  bdKgerent 
prizes.  But  the  United  States  refused  to  accept  Article  23,  wiiich 
authorized  'the  neutral  to  permit  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  to 
remain  there  pending  action  on  their  cases  by  the  pn^per  prize 
courts." 

The  American  delegates'  comment  on  this  article  was: 

"This  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  liiat  it  involves  a  neutral 
in  participation  in  the  war  to  the  extent  of  giving  asylum  to 
a  prize  which  the  belligerent  may  not  be  aMe  to  conduct  to  a 
home  port.  This  article  represents  the  revival  of  an  andent 
abuse  and  should  not  be  approved.^ 
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The  United  States  Senate,  when  it  ratified  The  Hasrue  Ccmven- 
tion  of  1907,  indorsed  the  view  of  the  American  delegates,  and 
excepted  and  excluded  Article  23. 

Secretary  Lansing's  ruling  was  made  part  of  the  evidence  in 
ihe  case  heard  before  Judge  Waddill  Counsel  for  Germany 
relied  on  the  Prussian  treaty  to  show  that  the  Appam  was 
rightly  a  German  prize  and  should  not  be  returned  to  her  British 
owners.  But  the  judge,  in  giving  his  decision  on  July  29,  1916, 
was  of  opinion  that  Secretary  Lansing's  ruling  was  correct.  As 
to  an  effort  made. by  Germany's  counsel  before  tibe  eourt  to  show 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Prussian-American  Treaty  of  1799  was 
to  afford  the  United  States  an  asylum  for  its  prizes  in  Prussian 

■ 

waters,  and  vice  versa.  Judge  Waddill  ruled : 

''Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  those  representing  this 
country  at  that  time,  it  seems  dear  to  the  court  that  no  such 
enlarged  and  far-reaching  view  of  the  treaty  as  is  now  claimed 
for  it  can  for  a  moment  be  entertained  at  this  day  in  the  light 
of  the  present  methods  of  warfare  and  the  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations affecting  the  neutrality  of  nations  in  existence  now  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years." 

A  decision  by  a  German  prize  court  that  tibe  Appam  was  a 
lawful  prize  was  held  to  be  without  effect  upon  the  proceedings 
of  American  courts.  An  argument  had  be^i  made  at  the  trial 
by  counsel  for  Germany  that  the  then  pendency  of  the  German 
prize  court  proceedings  deprived,  by  weight  of  authority,  the 
United  States  court  of  jurisdiction. 

Judge  Waddill  held  that  the  Appam  lost  her  status  as  a  prize 
when  she  entered  American  territorial  waters  to  remain  in- 
definitely. He  rejected  the  German  contention  that  the  Prus- 
sian-American Treaty  of  1799  permitted  German  prizes  to  be 
laid  up  in  American  waters.  Prizes,  he  held,  could  be  brought 
in  only  by  a  war  vessel  acting  as  convoy,  and  then  only  for  the 
temporary  causes  recognized  by  international  law. 

"The  court's  conclusion,"  his  decision  read,  "is  that  the  man- 
ner of  bringing  the  Appam  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  her  presence  in  those  waters,  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  neutralily  of  the  United  States ;  that  she  came  in  without 
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bidding  or  permission ;  that  Ae  is  here  in  violation  of  the  law ; 
tiiat  she  is  unable  to  leave  for  lack  of  a  crew,  which  she  cannot 
provide  or  augment  without  further  violation  of  neutrality ;  that 
in  her  present  condition  she  is  without  lawful  rig^t  to  be  in 
and  remain  in  these  waters ;  that  she,  as  between  her  captors  and 
owners,  to  all  practical  interests  and  purposes,  must  be  treated 
as  abandoned  and  stranded  upon  our  shores,  and  that  her  owners 
are  entitled  to  restitution  of  their  property,  which  this  country 
should  award  irrespective  of  the  prize  court  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  German  Ehnpire,  and 
it  will  be  so  ordered." 

The  judge  laid  little  stress  on  The  Hague  Convention  and  dis- 
posed of  it  briefly,  holding  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  the  case 
of  the  Appam,  as  Great  Britain  had  never  accepted  Articles  21 
and  28;  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  of  the  American 
delegates  was  shown  by  their  rejection  of  Article  23,  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  decision  appeared  to  invalidate  the  Prussian  treaty  in  so 
far  as  it  could  relate  to  prizes  placed  in  neutral  waters  without 
a  convoy.  The  Overman  captors  of  the  vessel  had  threatened 
that  if  tiie  American  courts  decided  that  the  Appam  was  not  a 
legitimate  prize  of  war  they  would  take  her  out  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit  and  sink  her.  But  their  liberty  to  do  so  was  restrained 
by  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  in  the  custody  of  Federal  officials. 
The  German  embassy  took  steps  to  appeal  from  Judge  Waddill's 
decision  and  to  carry  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


TWO  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR 

BY   FRANK   H.  SIMONDS 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  review  rapidly  and  briefly  the 
history  of  the  military  operations  in  the  European  conflict 
during  the  first  two  years,  from  the  attack  upon  Liege  to  Mte 
opening  of  the  first  general  Allied  offensive*  Necessarily,  in 
view  of  the  space  limitations  it  will  be  confined  to  a  summary  of 
events  in  the  three  more  considerable  campaigns,  that  of  Ger- 
many against  France  in  1914,  that  of  Germany  against  Kussia 
in  1915,  and  the  second  German  attack  upon  France  at  Verdun 
in  1916.  All  other  land  operations  have  been  subsidiary  or 
minor  and  will  claim  only  passing  comment 

THE     GERMAN     PROBLEM 

In  the  years  that  lay  between  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  and  the  outbreak  of  the  present  conflict  the  Great  General 
Staff  of  the  German  Army  had  carefully  elaborated  plans  for  that 
war  on  two  fronts  which  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  fofrecacrt;. 
In  company  with  the  staffs  of  her  two  allies,  Austria  and  Italy, 
Germany  had  formulated  the  methods  by  which  she  purposed  to 
repeat  the  great  success  of  1870. 

With  Italy  in  the  war,  with  Great  Britain  out  of  it,  it  was  idain 
that  with  German  efficiency  and  the  numbers  that  she  and  her 
allies  would  possess,  Germany  could  count  on  a  permanent  ad- 
vantage in  numbers  as  well  as  material.  But  iiie  events  of  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  the  incidents  beginning  at  Tangier  in 
1905,  and  extending  to  the  Balkan  Wars  in  1913,  clearly  estab- 
Kdied  tiie  possibility  that  Italy  might  €nter  the  war  as  an  enemy, 
and  the  probability  that  Britain  would  decline  to  stay  out  while 
France  was  being  destroyed. 
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If  either  of  these  things  should  happen,  as  both  did,  then 
German  soldiers  recognized  that  Germany  and  her  Austrian  ally 
would  ultimately  be  outnumbered,  although  superior  preparation 
would  give  them  the  advantage  in  the  first  and  perhaps  in  the 
second  years  of  the  conflict.  It  was  therefore  the  problem  of 
German  high  command  to  prepare  its  plans  in  such  fashion  as  to 
win  the  war,  while  it  still  possessed  the  advantage  of  numbers 
and  before  the  enemy  could  equip  and  train  its  own  forces. 

In  fact  the  problem  was  this :  Should  the  Germans  hurl  the 
mass  of  their  great  army  first  at  Russia  or  first  at  France,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  containing  force  on  the  other  front?  The  ques- 
tion was  much  debated  and  remains  a  matter  of  dispute,  now, 
when  the  attack  ultimately  decided  upon  has  failed.  (Vol.  I,  86.) 

The  decision  to  attack  France,  which  seems  to  have  been 
reached  well  in  advance  of  the  actual  coming  of  the  war,  involved 
new  considerations.  Russia's  mobilization  was  notoriously  known 
to  be  a  slow  thing,  although  it  turned  out  far  more  rapid  than 
Germany  had  calculated.  But  at  the  least  German  high  com- 
mand figured  upon  two  months,  during  which  it  could  safely 
turn  all  of  its  energy  and  resources  against  France.    (Vol.  I,  87.) 

Unhappily  in  the  years  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  France 
had  built  up  a  great  barrier  of  fortresses  from  Luxemburg  to 
Switzerland.  Granted  the  great  superiority  of  Gferman  heavy 
artillery,  it  was  clear  that  this  barrier  could  be  forced,  but  de- 
fended by  the  mass  of  the  French  army  this  forcing  would  con- 
sume more  than  two  months. 

If  France  were  to  be  attacked  first,  then  it  must  be  attacked 
by  some  other  road  than  that  leading  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  the  route  of  the  1870  invasion.  And  the 
route  manifestly  lay  through  Belgium.  The  fortresses  of  the 
Meuse  were  patently  of  little  modem  value,  the  Belgian  army 
was  weak  in  numbers  and  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  process  of 
reorganization.  By  coming  through  Belgium  the  Germans  could 
hope,  even  if  the  Belgians  resisted,  to  get  to  Paris  in  six  wedcs, 
having  delivered  tiieir  decisive  battle  on  the  road.  (Vol.  I,  87-88.) 

The  element  of  additional  opposition  supplied  by  the  Belgian 
army  and  the  small  British  Expeditionary  Army,  if  it  came  to 
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the  Continent,  did  not  offset  in  the  German  mind  the  strength 
of  the  French  barrier  fortresses  from  Verdun  to  Belfort,  and 
Bdgium  seemed  the  line  of  least  resistance  even  if  that  resist- 
ance were  to  be  reckoned  at  the  maximum.  If  France  were 
crushed  within  six  weeks,  it  was  safe  to  reckon  that  there  would 
be  time  to  turn  east  and  deal  with  Russia,  still  unprepared  and 
so  far  held  up — ^if  not  defeated — ^by  Austria.  If  Italy  merely  re- 
mained neutral  up  to  the  moment  of  the  decisive  battle  in  France, 
the  outcome  of  this  conflict  would  decide  Kalian  policy.  Here, 
briefly  is  the  basis  of  German  strategy  and  the  reason  for  Ger- 
man decision.     (Vol.  I,  88.) 

THE     BELGIAN     PHASE 

Germany  declared  war  upon  Russia  on  August  1, 1914.  (Vol. 
I,  383.)  She  was  already  mobilizing  and  in  a  more  or  less 
complete  form  all  Europe  had  been  mobilizing  for  at  least  a 
we^.  (Vol.  I,  449-474.)  While  there  were  delays  in  the  ex- 
change of  other  declarations  this  date  may  be  accepted  as  the 
real  beginning  of  the  world  war.  Moreover,  when  the  declara- 
tion of  war  was  sent  to  Russia,  Germany  was  already  aware 
that  France  purposed  to  stand  by  her  ally.     (Vol.  I,  384.) 

The  first  step  in  German  action,  then,  was  to  seize  the  road 
through  Belgium.  It  might  be  had  by  diplomacy,  but  this  hope 
was  speedily  extinguished  when  King  Albert  revealed  his  de- 
termination to  defend  his  country.  (Vol.  I,  384.)  Liege,  the 
most  important  outer  barrier,  might  still  be  won  by  a  quick 
blow  and  thus  the  opening  move  of  the  struggle  was  the  dash 
of  a  few  thousand  German  troops,  not  yet  put  on  a  complete 
war  basis,  westward  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  along  the 
main  Berlin-Cologne-Brussels  railroad  to  the  environs  of  Liege. 
(Vol.  II,  9.) 

As  a  cot^p-(ie-t7iam  this  attack  upon  Liege  failed.  The  forts 
resisted.  For  several  days  Belgian  field  forces  held  the  open 
spaces  between  the  eastern  forts  and  the  first  Grerman  troops  suf- 
fered bloody  repulses  and  were  presently  compelled  to  pause  until 
heavy  artillery  could  be  brought  up.  Meantime  (German  troops 
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moved  north  of  the  city  and  forced  the  crossing  of  the  Mease  at 
Vis6.  Thereupon  the  Belgrian  field  forces,  which  had  been  de- 
fending Liege,  retired,  to  escape  envelopment  The  German  army 
penetrated  in  the  wide  unfortified  gaps  between  the  Liege  forts 
and  occupied  the  city  of  Liege  on  August  7,  1914.  The  forts 
held  out  for  another  week,  one  by  one  succumbing  to  the  new 
heavy  German  and  Austrian  howitzers,  which  were  making  their 
first  noise  in  Europe.     (Vol.  II,  12-22.) 

Meantime,  behind  Liege  the  German  concentration  was  going 
forward,  the  main  mass  of  the  German  army  was  getting  ready 
for  its  great  drive  on  Paris,  while  west  of  Liege,  German  cavalry 
was  slowly  but  methodically  driving  in  the  slender  Belgian  field 
forces,  which  took  their  stand  behind  the  north  and  south  flowing 
rivulets  of  tiie  central  Belgian  plain.  Here  were  fought  some  of 
the  minor  engagements  which  filled  the  press  of  the  world  in  the 
early  days,  but  had  no  actual  value.     (Vol.  II,  9-11.) 

Early  in  the  third  week  of  August  the  (jerman  preparations 
were  complete  and  one  great  Grerman  army  under  Kluck,  cross- 
ing the  Meuse  about  Liege  moved  directly  west  upon  Brussels, 
while  a  second,  under  Biilow,  crossed  the  Meuse  about  Huy,  be- 
tween Liege  and  Namur,  and  advanced  upon  the  latter  place. 
Still  a  third  army,  under  Hansen,  moved  across  the  Ardennes 
toward  the  Meuse  crossings  southeast  of  Namur,  while  a  fourth 
under  the  Crovm  Prince  of  Wiirttemberg  aimed  further  south 
through  the  Ardennes  at  the  Meuse  crossings  in  France.  (Vol. 
II,  25-26.) 

Before  this  torrent  the  Belgian  army  was  swept  with  little  or 
no  delay.  (Vol.  II,  27.)  By  August  19,  1914,  it  was  fleeing 
back  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  Antwerp.  (Vol.  II,  27.)  Brus- 
sels fell  on  August  20,  1914  (Vol.  II,  30),  and  on  August  22, 
1914,  the  Belgian  phase  was  over  and  the  German  troops  had 
come  to  grips  with  French  and  British  troops  along  the  whole 
Belgian  frontier  from  Luxemburg  to  Mons.  (Vol.  II,  37.)  So 
far  German  plans  had  worked  about  as  they  had  been  expected 
to  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  Grermany  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  decisive  battle,  which  she  had  planned. 
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THE     FRENCH     OFFENSIVE 

Meantime  the  French  had  mobilized  with  expected  speed  and 
before  mobilization  was  completed  had  pushed  a  raid  into  south- 
ern Alsace,  wholly  comparable  to  the  German  raid  on  Liege« 
(Vol.  II,  38.)  This  advance  had  taken,  lost  and  retaken  Mul- 
hausen  by  August  15,  1914.  (Vol.  II,  39.)  At  this  time  the 
French  were  approaching  the  Rhine,  in  this  sector,  and  had 
crossed  the  Vosges  and  come  down  the  Rhine  affluents  for  some 
distance. 

But  this  was  a  minor  operation.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
French  (General  Staff,  the  answer  to  the  (Jerman  drive  through 
Belgium,  had  long  been  prepared.  It  was  to  be  a  swift  and  heavy 
advance  through  Lorraine,  between  Metz  and  Strassburg,  roll- 
ing up  the  German  forces  here,  cutting  ccHnmunications  be- 
tween these  fortresses,  and  moving  down  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
menacing  the  rear  of  the  German  armies  which  had  invaded 
Belgium.     (Vol.  II,  43.) 

While  the  German  armies  were  beginning  their  main  advance 
upon  Brussels  and  Namur,  the  French  thrust  was  pushed  out, 
was  very  successful  for  several  days  until  the  French  had  reached 
the  main  Metz-Strassburg  railroad,  and  from  Delme  to  Saarburg 
stood  far  within  the  German  boundary.  But  at  this  point  came 
the  first  real  disaster.     (Vol.  II,  44.) 

Resting  on  the  hills  of  Delme  and  the  marshes  of  the  Seille,  the 
Germans  had  constructed  strong  fortified  lines  and  furnished 
them  with  heavy  artillery.  When  the  French  reached  these  posi- 
tions they  were  assailed  by  artillery  which  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  own  guns,  they  suffered  heavy  losses,  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  presently  were  flowing  back  upon  Nancy  and 
Luneville  in  something  approximating  a  rout,  having  lost  flags, 
cannon,  and  many  thousand  prisoners.  This  was  the  Battle  of 
Morhange,  or  of  Metz^ — as  the  Germans  name  it — ^and  it  was 
over  by  August  22,  1914.     (Vol.  II,  45.) 

At  the  same  time  another  French  army  had  pushed  across  the 
Meuse  into  Belgium  from  the  district  between  Sedan  and  Mont- 
medy,  it  had  won  minor  initial  successes,  and  about  Neuf- 
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chateau  it  had  suffered  exactly  the  same  sort  of  reverse  that  the 
French  army  to  the  south  had  met  at  Morhange,  German  hea^y 
artillery  had  procured  another  French  defeat,  'which  again 
approximated  a  rout  and  this  French  army  was  also  in  rapid 
retreat,  having  lost  flags  and  guns  as  well  as  many  thousand 
prisoners.     (Vol.  II,  45*) 

Finally,  still  further  to  the  northeast,  a  French  army  had 
taken  its  stand  in  the  angle  between  the  Meuse  and  tiie  Sambre, 
from  Dinant,  through  Namur  to  Charleroi,  and  the  British  army 
prolonged  the  line  to  the  east  of  Mons.  Against  this  dike  there 
now  burst  the  full  fury  of  the  German  advance  made  by  liie 
armies  of  Kluck  and  Bulow.  (Vol.  II,  46.)  Again  the  French 
were  defeated  after  a  desperate  battle  about  Charleroi  (Vol. 
II,  54-59),  this  time  without  any  rout  and  after  having  inflicted 
very  heavy  losses.  But  retreat  was  inevitable  because  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  forcing  the  crossings  of  the  Meuse  at 
Dinant — that  is,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  army — ^while  the  fall 
of  Namur  (Vol.  II,  45-53) ,  another  triumph  for  Grerman  heavy 
artillery  and  a  complete  surprise  to  ihe  Allies,  completed  the 
ruin  of  their  plans.  ' 

Meantime  the  British  army  about  Mons,  after  a  day  of  hard 
fighting  which  had  compelled  them  to  contract  their  lines  some- 
what, but  left  them  unshaken,  was  thrown  in  the  air  by  the 
French  retreat  from  Charleroi  (Vol.  II,  60-68),  tardily  an- 
nounced to  it,  and  was  compelled  to  begin  its  long  and  terrible 
retreat,  which  so  nearly  ended  in  destruction.     (Vol,  11,  68.) 

By  the  middle  of  the  third  week  in  August  the  Grermans  had 
then  made  good  their  way  through  Belgimn,  defeated  the  French 
counterthrust  in  Lorraine,  routed  two  French  armies  and 
heavily  defeated  a  third,  together  with  its  British  supports. 
(Vol.  II,  9-68.) 

It  was  not  yet  clear  whether  the  French  armies  could  rally 
for  another  general  battle,  but  it  was  clear  that  if  this  should 
happen,  the  Germans  had  still  time,  accepting  their  original 
time-table. 
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THE     BATTL&     OF     THE     MABNE 

In  the  fourth  week  of  August,  1914,  Joffre,  the  French  Com- 
man^ler  in  Chief  was  compelled  to  make  a  momentous  decision. 
All  his  first  plans  had  failed,  all  his  armies  had  been  defeated. 
It  very  promptly  turned  out  that  none  of  the  defeats  had 
materially  affected  the  fighting  value  of  his  armies.  Thus  the 
army  defeated  at  Morhange  was  promptly  reenforced  by  the 
troops  drawn  out  of  Miilhausen  and  in  turn  defeated  and  re- 
pulsed its  conquerors  before  Nancy,  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  bat- 
tles of  the  war.  The  army  defeated  at  Neuf chateau  made  good  its 
position  behind  the  Meuse  from  Verdun  to  Charleville  and  in- 
flicted grave  losses  upon  the  Germans  endeavoring  to  pass  the 
river.  Even  the  army  defeated  at  Charleroi  was  able,  a  few  days 
later  at  Guise,  to  pass  to  the  offensive  and  throw  back  the  Prus- 
sian Guard  into  the  Oise.     (Vol.  II,  69-70.)     ' 

Meantime  two  new  armies,  one  under  Foch,  the  other  under 
Manoury,  were  in  the  making  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  line  of  the 
Aisne,  the  Oise,  and  the  Somme.  But  there  was  one  grave  peril. 
German  plans  had  not  only  taken  the  French  by  surprise  in  mak- 
ing the  main  thrust  through  Belgium,  but  had  prepared  to  send 
this  way  a  far  greater  number  of  men  than  France  had  expected 
and  had  sent  them  much  further  to  the  west.  The  result  was 
that  the  weight  of  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  the  British.  The 
British  army  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  night  and  day  re- 
treat and  had  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  Cambrai  on 
August  26, 1914,  'the  most  critical  day.''  (Vol.  II,  75-79.)  The 
British  army  was  too  heavily  outnumbered  to  meet  the  German 
attack,  its  retreat  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  line  of  the  Somme 
was  about  to  be  lost  before  the  British  could  be  supported  by 
Manoury's  army,  which  came  up  on  its  western  flank  too  late. 
There  was,  therefore,  the  real  danger  that  Kluck  might  get 
between  Paris  and  the  main  mass  of  the  Allied  armies,  envelop- 
ing them  and  producing  a  Sedan  ten  times  greater  than  that 
which  had  wrecked  the  Third  Empire. 

Joffre,  accordingly,  decided  to  continue  the  retreat  and  brought 
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all  his  forces  that  were  west  of  the  Meuse,  in  good  order  and  no 
longer  heavily  pressed  back  behind  the  Mame  and  on  a  line 
from  Paris,  tiiroi^  Meaux,  Suzanne,  La  Fdre  Champoioise, 
Vitr74e*-Fian<;oi8t  Bar-le-Duc,  and  thence  north  to  Verdun.  He 
thus  stood  with  his  forcea  in  a  senicircle,  liie  concave  side  to- 
ward Idle  Germans  and  his  flanks  resting  upon  Paris  and  Verdun, 
whose  forts  covered  these  flanks.    (Vol.  II,  83.) 

Bj  September  1,  1914,  it  was  plain  to  tiie  Germans  that  the 
Frendi  army  had  escaped  its  embrace  and  that  no  env^oimient 
was  longer  possible.  It  remained  possible  to  destroy  tfaera  by 
main  force,  since  German  numbers  were  still  superior,  German 
artillery  unchallenged,  and  the  early  successes  productive  of  un- 
bounded confidence.  The  German  armies  thus  leaped  forward 
for  the  final  decisive  battle,  which  had  be^i  just  missed  at  the 
French  frontier.     (Vol.  II,  83.) 

But  the  new  situation  imposed  new  strategy,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  envelop  the  Allies,  and  accordingly,  Khi^  on 
the  western  flank,  turned  southeast  and  marched  across  ibe  face 
of  Paris,  crossing  the  Mame  near  Meaux  and  leaving  only  one 
corps  to  guard  his  flank  toward  Paris,  litis  was  a  sound  ma- 
neuver, if  the  French  troops  in  Paris  were  too  few  er  too 
broken  to  strike;  it  was  perilous  m  the  extr»!ie,  if  tiw  oppDsite 
were  the  case.  And  it  was  the  case,  for  Jofl^  had  ooacentrated 
behind  Paris  a  new  army,  Manoury's,  which  was  now  to  attack. 

On  Sept^nber  5,  1914,  the  Germans  having  now  fallen  into 
Joffre's  trap,  the  French  Commander  in  Chief  issued  his  famous 
order,  and  the  whole  Anglo-French  army  sudden^  passed  frcsn 
the  defensive  to  the  offensive.  (Vol.  11,  108.)  The  first  durts 
of  the  conflict,  the  great  Battle  of  ike  Mame,  were  fired  by 
German  field  pieces,  at  Monthyon,  just  nor&  of  the  Mame 
less  than  twenty  miles  firom  Paris.  Tfaey  greeted  the  advazme 
of  Manoury's  army  coming  east  out  of  Paris  and  strikm^  at 
Kluck's  open  flank.     (Vol.  n,  104.) 

The  next  day  Manoizry  roUed  up  Klixekfs  flank,  irrpwm  kis 
troops  in  on  the  Otircq  River,,  and  threstened  his  army  witii 
destruction.  Kluck  saved  hims^  hy  extraordinaiy  clever  werk, 
he  drew  hiA  troops  back  from  tbe  finm^  of  Ust  Britirit  sooth  of 
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the  Mame,  put  fhem  in  against  Manoury  and  by  September  10, 
1914,  had  driven  Manoury  back  toward  Paris  and  was  threaten- 
ing him.  Tlie  first  blow  had  failed,  but  it  had  brou^t  a  chain 
of  consequences  fatal  to  German  plans.     (Vol.  II,.  108-110.) 

.  First  of  all  the  British,  once  Kluck  had  drawn  his  main  masses 
from  their  front  began  somewhat  tardily  to  advance,  threatening 
Kluck's  other  flank,  and  Franchet  B'Esperey's  army,  to  the  east, 
about  Montmirail,  in  turn,  attacked  Billow's,  whose  position  had 
been  made  dangerous  by  the  retreat  of  Kluck.  Billow  had  to  go 
back  north  of  the  Mame,  suffering  severe  losses  and  his  retire- 
ment uncovered  the  flank  of  Hansen's  army  fighting  to  Hie  east 
from  La  F6re  Champenoise  to  Vitry.    (VoL  II,  111.) 

Meantime  things  had  been  going  badly  on  this  line  for  the 
French,  and  their  troops  under  Foch  had  been  driven  back  raaMj 
miles.  The  Germans,  feeling  the  danger  from  the  west»  were 
making  one  final  ^fbrt  to  break  the  French  center  and  win  the 
decisive  contest.  But  Billow's  retreat  opened  the  way  far  a  su* 
preme  piece  of  strategy  on  the  part  of  Foch,  who  descended  from 
the  heis^ts,  struck  Hansen,  almost  routed  him  and  sent  him  in 
quick  retreat  beyond  the  Mame.    (Vol.  II,  122-123.) 

This  settled  the  battle.  Kluck,  Billow,  and  Hansen  were  now 
forced  to  retreat,  their  retreat  communicated  itself  aH  along  the 
line  and  by  September  13, 1914,  the  Germans  were  aH  withdraw- 
ing, Kluck  was  over  seventy  miles  north  of  the  Grand  Motrin* 
just  taking  root  behind  the  Aisne,  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  was 
over,  and  the  great  German  plan  to  deal  with  France  in  aix 
weeks  had*  been  completely  wrecked.  Actually  the  first  phase 
of  the  war  was  over,  imless  the  Germans  could  reg»n  the 
offensive  and  restore  the  conditions  existing  before  the  |f ame. 
(Vol.  II,  123-126.) 

THE     END     OP       THE     FIRST     WESTERN 

CAMPAIGN 

In  this  the  Germans  failed.  They  did  succeed  in  ralljring  and 
beating  down  the  Anglo-French  pursuit  wilh  great  skill  and 
promptitude.  The  Battle  of  the  Aisne  (Vol.  II,  130-159) ,  marked 
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the  beginning  of  the  deadlock  and  the  Germans  took  ihe  posi- 
tions they  were  to  hold  for  the  next  two  years  betweoi  the  Oise 
and  the  Meuse. 

But  the  e£fort  to  renew  the  attack  failed.  It  began  with  an 
effort,  made  by  troops  brought  from  before  Nancy,  where  a  new 
French  defensive  success  had  saved  the  Lorraine  capital,  to  come 
south  to  Paris  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Oise.  It  was  continued 
in  the  so-called  ''race  to  the  sea,''  when  French  and  German  com- 
manders tried  to  outflank  their  opponents  along  liie  Oise,  the 
Somme,  and  the  Lys.  But  this  resulted  only  in  e3d;ending  the  lines 
of  parallel  trenches  whkb  vow  stretched  to  the  Belgian  f  rcmtier 
from  Noyon. 

Finally,  having  beaten  down  the  Belgian  resistance  and  taken 
Antwerp  in  the  second  week  ©f  October  (Vol.  II,  160-177),  the 
Germans  made  a  last  attempt  to  interpose  between  the  ADies 
and  the  sea,  take  Calais  and  Boulogne  and  come  south  through 
Artois  and  Picardy. 

They  were  halted  in  the  desperate  battles  along  tiiie  Tser  and 
the  Lys.  (Vol.  II,  168.)  The  Bdfiriaa  army,  escaping  from 
Antwerp,  stood  solidly  behind  the  Yser,  the  British  just  man- 
aged to  cling  to  Ypres  (Vol.  II,  175),  and  the  French  niider 
Foch  performed  new  miracles  on  the  drfensive.  Two  months 
after  the  German  defeat  at  the  Mame,  the  loss  of  the  western 
campaign  was  made  absolute  by  the  unsuccessful  termination 
of  the  Battle  of  Flanders  and  a  war  of  movement  had  faUen  to 
a  war  of  trenches,  a  state  of  deadlock  had  succeeded  to  tiie 
operations  in  the  open  field  and  the  Grerman  tide  had  been  per- 
manently checked.  (Vol.  II,  177.)  But  actually  the  cheds  had 
been  at  the  Mame  and  in  this  battle  the  original  German  plan 
had  been  decisively  defeated.  France  had  not  been  disposed  of  in 
two  months,  but  had  won  the  decisive  battle  tliat  German 
strategy  had  prepared.  But  she  had  lacked  the  numbers  and 
the  artillery  to  turn  the  victory  to  best  account  and  had  failed 
wholly  in  the  attempt  to  free  her  own  territory  as  she  was  to 
continue  to  fail  for  two  years. 
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THE     RUSSIAN     PHASE 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  German  Gieneral  Staff 
'to  hold  the  Russian  armies  while  the  great  attack  upon  France 
was  being  made.  To  do  this  the  Germans  had  left  a  very  small 
force  in  East  Prussia,  but  had  practically  assigned  to  Austria 
the  task  of  holding  up  Russia.     (Vol.  II,  371.) 

German  calculations  as  to  Russian  mobilization  proved  ssiSiy 
inaccurate.  While  the  German  troops  were  still  in  Belgium  and 
the  Battle  of  Charleroi  unfought,  Russian  troops  crossed  the 
East  Prussian  boundary  and  began  an  invasion  which  produced 
something  approximating  a  panic.  (Vol.  II,  4S4.)  One  Rus- 
sian army  came  due  west  frcHn  the  Niemen,  another  nortii  from 
Warsaw  and  all  of  Grermany  east  of  the  Vistula  seemed  in  grave 
peril.     (Vol.  II,  434.) 

TANNENBEBG     AND       LEMBESG 

It  was  then  that  the  kaiser  summoned  Hindenburg,  gave  him 
the  task  of  defending  East  Prussia,  and  thus  introduced  one  of 
the  few  famous  and  successful  soldiers  of  the  war.  (VoL  11, 
438.)  Hindenburg  cleverly  concentrated  his  forces,  leaving 
only  a  screen  in  front  of  the  Russian  army  coming  from  the 
Niemen  toward  Konigsberg,  practically  surrounded  the  other 
Russian  ^rmy  in  the  marshes  about  Tannenberg,  brought  into 
action  great  parks  of  Crorman  heavy  artillery,  and  routed  and 
destroyed  the  Russian  army  about  September  1,  1914.  (VoL  11, 
438-441.) 

On  "Sedantag''  Grermany  was  able  to  celebrate  one  of  the 
most  decisive  of  all  her  many  victories  and  the  Russian  peril  in 
East  Prussia  had  been  quickly  abolished. 

But  the  East  Prussian  incident  was  only  a  detail,  due,  it  is 
still  insisted,  to  the  prompt  yielding  of  Russian  strategy  to 
Allied  appeals  for  some  action  in  the  east  that  might  relieve  the 
terrible  pressure  now  being  exerted  upon  the  Anglo-French 
forces  in  the  west.  And  if  the  East  Prussian  invasion  did  not, 
as  was  asserted  at  the  time,  compel  the  Germans  to  send  troops 
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from  Belgium  to  East  Prussia,  it  did  hold  up  new  formations 
and  seriously  complicate  the  German  problem,  contributinsf  ma- 
terially to  the  French  victory  at  the  Mame  thereby. 

The  real  Russian  blow  was  delivered  against  Austria.  Faith- 
ful to  her  agreement,  Austria  had  promptly  undertaken  the  in- 
Tasion  of  southern  Poland  and  in  the  third  week  of  August  an 
Austrian  army  was  approaching  Lublin,  while  another  Btood  in  a 
wide  circle  about  the  Galician  city  of  Lenberg.  (Vol.  II, 
876-379.) 

Ignoring  the  first  army,  ihe  Russians  sent  their  main  masses 
westward  on  a  front  extending  from  the  Rumanian  ix>undary  to 
the  Kiev-Lemberg  railroad.  (Vol.  II,  379-389.)  Before  Lem- 
berg  the  Austrian  army  was  overwhelmed  in  a  terrible  rout, 
which  ended  in  a  wild  flight,  costing  some  300,000  prisoners  and 
almost  destroying  the  Austrian  military  establishment.  (Vol. 
II,  385-6.) 

Hie  Austrian  army,  which  had  advanced  into  Poland  was  left 
in  the  air,  and  its  retreat  was  transformed  into  a  new  disaster. 
Lemberg  fell  about  September  1,  1914  (Vol.  II,  389),  and 
meantime  a  Serbian  victory  at  the  Jedar  had  destroyed  still 
another  Austrian  army  and  emphasisied  'ike  weakness  of  Haps- 
burg  military  power.     (Vol.  II,  829.) 

At  about  the  time  the  Glerman  blow  at  Frsnce  was  failing 
along  the  Mame,  the  Russian  victories  were  mounting,  Russian 
armies  were  sweeping  tiirougli  Galicia  and  approaching  the  San. 
(Vol.  II,  398.)  Serbian  armies  were  across  the  Bosnian  fron- 
tier (Vol.  II,  823),  and  the  eastern  situation  was  becoming 
perilous  in  the  extreme  for  the  Central  Powers,  despite  the 
great  victory  of  I^oimenberg,  which  had  cost  the  Russians  an 
army  of  100,000  men.  (Vol.  II,  438-446.)  Thus  in  the  first 
six  weeks  of  "fiie  war  the  whole  German  conception  had  been 
defeated,  France  had  not  been  destroyed  by  one  great  blow, 
and  Russia  liad  not  been  held  up  by  Anuria,  pending  the  de- 
livery of  this  blow  and  the  return  of  the  German  troops  who  had 
delivered  it. 
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WARSAW     AND     LODZ 

October  favoufi^t  the  plain  neeeaeity  to  the  Germans  o£  coming 
ta  the  aid  of  their  ally.  While  tiiey  were  still  ^ideavoring  to  re- 
open the  decision  in  the  west  it  was  necessai!^  to  send  troops  to 
Hindenburg  and  to  take  pressure  off  Austria.  The  blow  took 
the  form  of  a  rapid  advance  upon  Warsaiv^  throufi^  Central 
Poland,  which  was  deatitate  of  Russian  troops.  (Vol.  11, 
460-457.) 

The  thrust  almost  succeeded,  German  troops  reached  the 
suburbs  of  Warsaw,  Greixnan  guns  w&re  heaxd  by  the  citizens 
of  the  town  and  Warsaw  was  in  deadly  peril,  but  Siberian  troops 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  and  Hindenburg  was  obliged  to  r^re. 
(VoL  II,  458-462.)  Still  his  main  purpose  was  achieved.  Rus- 
sian armies  in  Gcdicia  had  been  weakened  to  save  Warsaw  and 
were  compelled  to  netire  behind  the  San  and  the  Vistula.  (Vol. 
n,  420-427.) 

Hindenburg's  retreat  was  masteriy,  he  flowed  back  upon 
Cracow  and  B»slau,  pursued  by  a  great  Ruaeian  army.  (Vol. 
II,  458-4S2.)  Meantime  the  Russian  armies  in  Galicia  again 
toek  the  offensive  and  November  saw  Russian  armies  at  the 
outskirts  of  Cracow  and  approaching  the  boundary  of  Silesia. 
(Vol.  II,  410-423.)  Taken  in  ocmnection  with  the  German  re- 
pulses all  along  the  western  front  and  ihe  defeat  in  Flanders, 
whidi  disclosed  the  final  collapse  of  the  original  German  plan, 
tins  moment  marked  the  high-water  stage  of  Allied  fortunes 
for  many,  many  months. 

Having  led  the  Russian  army  after  him  to  the  German  f ron« 
tier,  Hindenburg  quickly  moved  his  troops  on  strategic  railroads 
to  the  north,  invaded  Poland  again  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Warta  (Vol.  II,  459-400),  almost  succeeded  in  interposing  be- 
tween the  Russian  army  and  Warsaw,  and  won  the  very  great 
victory  of  Lodz.  (Vol.  11,465-6.)  But  Russian  numbers  saved 
the  day.  After  terrific  fighting  and  tremendous  losses  the  Rus- 
sians got  back  to  the  Bzsura  line,  which  th^  were  to  hoJd  for 
nearly  a  year  and  the  G^^rman  advance  was  beaten  down  in 
fighting  wholly  similar  to  that  in  Flanders.     (Vol.  II,  467-482.) 
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THE     GALICIAN     CAMPAIGN 

Once  more  the  Russiaa  advance  in  Galicia  was  resumed.  (VoL 
III,  194.)  Russian  armies  never  again  approached  Cracow,  but 
they  did  come  to  the  Dunajec  line,  while  to  the  south  they  b^an 
the  slow  ascent  of  the  Carpathians  (Vol.  Ill,  191-194),  across 
which  raiding  forces  of  Cossacks  had  several  times  passed.  They 
also  concentrated  against  the  fortress  of  Przemysl,  the  last 
Austrian  stronghold  along  the  San.  This  campaign  endured 
throughout  the  winter.  Finally  Przemysl,  with  a  garrison  of 
125,000  men,  surrendered  in  early  March  (Vol.  Ill,  179-187), 
and  Russia  was  at  last  free  to  strike  either  at  Cracow  or  through 
the  Carpathians  for  the  Hungarian  Plain. 

Her  decision  to  go  south  was  probably  influenced  by  the  great 
victory  of  the  Serbs  at  Valievo.  While  German  aid  was  taking 
pressure  off  the  Austrians  a  new  Hapaburg  thrust  had  been  de- 
livered at  Serbia,  Austro-Hungarian  troops  had  passed  the 
Drina  and  penetrated  deeply  into  Serbia,  Belgrade  had  fallen, 
and  the  end  of  Serbia  seemed  in  sight.  But  new  Russian  attadcs 
having  compelled  Austria  to  recall  many  of  her  troops,  the  re- 
maining Hapsburg  forces  in  Serbia  were  almost  destroyed  in  Ibe 
bloody  defeat  of  Valievo  in  December.     (Vol.  II,  325-357.) 

To  offset  this  the  Germans  soon  won  one  more  great  victory 
in  East  Prussia,  at  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  where  another  Russian 
army  was  well  nigh  destroyed  by  the  quick-marching,  better 
trained  German  troops.  And  ^is  victory  beat  down  another 
Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia  and,  as  it  turned  out,  closed 
the  period  of  immediate  peril  for  the  German  territories  in  the 
east. 

In  March  and  April  the  Galician  campaign  reached  its  climax 
in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Carpathians*  and  Russian  armies 
seemed  slowly  but  surely  pushing  their  way  over  the  mountains 
and  descending  into  the  Hungarian  Plain.  (Vol.  Ill,  165-206.) 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Italy  had  chose  to  enter  the  war  on 
the  allied  side  (Vol.  Ill,  310-331),  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Rumania  would  follow. 
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THE     BATTLE     OF     THE     DUNAJEC 

I 

Instead  there  came  n  sudden  and  tremendous  German  victory 
i^riftich  was  to  prove  the  prelude  to  more  victories  and  to  a  sum- 
OBter  of  unparalleled  success  for  German  arms.  This  victory  was 
won  at  the  Battle  of  the  Dunajec — named  Gorlice  by  the  Ger- 
mans— ^which  may  well  rank  witii  the  Mame  as  the  second  great 
Btracfle  of  the  war,  since  it  saved  Austria,  brought  Russia  to 
ibe  edge  of  ruin  and  whi^ly  transformed  the  horizons  of  the 
conflict.    (Vol.  Uh  197-206.)  I 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  outset  of  the  war  the  German 
General  Staff  had  to  choose  between  two  possible  operations,  an 
(tensive  against  France  or  an  offensive  against  Russia*  It  had 
chosen  to  attack  France  and  had  loet  the  campaign.  It  had  in 
addition  failed  measurably  in  its  defensive  agamst  Russia  and 
the  result  had  been  the  loss  of  most  of  Galicia  with  the  inci- 
dental Austrian  disasters. 

But  the  campaign  in  the  west  had  resulted  in  the  occupation 
of  advantageous  positions  far  within  French  territory  and  in 
the  conquest  of  most  of  Bc^um. 

Now  ihe-  German  General  Staff  was  again  able  to  decide 
wbdiher  it  would  turn  its  entire  energies  fer  the  summa:  of 
1915  against  France  or  against  Russia.  If  it  chose  to  attack 
Russia  there  was  solid  reason  for  believing  that  nether  in  muni- 
tions nor  in  numbers  would  the  Allies  in  the  west  readi  a  point 
where  they  would  become  dangerous  before  autumn  and  be-  | 

tween  May  and  October  Germany  could  hope  to  put  Russia  out 
of  ibe  war,  particularly  as  Germany  knew  what  the  rest  of  the  i 

world  did  not,  that  Russia  was  at  the  end  of  her  munitions,  and 
her  leng  and  terrible  campaigns  in  Galicia,  together  with  her 
defeats  in  Blast  Prussia,  had  temporarily  mudi  reduced  the  light- 
ing value  of  her  armies. 

Accordingly  Germany  decided  to  go  east  and  put  Russia  out 
of  tt«  war  as  sl^  had  undertaken  nine  months  before  to  go  west 
and  had  tried  and  failed  to  put  Fra&ee  out  of  ihe  war.  But  she 
was  again  faced  with  the  fact  tiud  faihire  would  expose  her  to 
new  perils,  this  time  on  the  west. 
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For  her  first  attack  Germany  selected  the  point  in  the  Russian 
line  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathians,  about  Tamow, 
where  the  Russian  line  stood  behind  the  Dunajec  River.  If  the 
Russian  line  should  be  suddenly  broken  here,  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  might  hope  to  sweep  up  all  the  Russian  armies  which 
were  facing  south  and  endeavoring  to  push  through  the  Car- 
pathians. 

Just  about  May  1,  1915,  the  blow  fell  and  Germany,  massinsr 
hitherto  unheard-of  numbers  of  heavy  guns  on  a  narrow  fronts 
and  using  untold  ammunition,  not  merely  routed,  but  abolished 
Radko  Dmitrieflf's  army  (Vol.  Ill,  197-206),  and  moved  rapidly 
in  on  the  rear  of  the  Russian  Carpathian  armies.  With  diffi-> 
culty  these  extricated  themselves  and  retired  behind  the  San. 
(Vol.  Ill,  206.)  But  they  were  unable  here  to  withstand 
Mackensen,  who  had  assumed  command  in  all  this  field,  and  fell 
back  first  upon  Lemberg  and  then  upon  the  Volhynian  triangle 
of  fortresses  within  the  Russian  frontier.  Prz^tnysl  fell,  Lem* 
berg  was  lost  and  Dubno  and  Lutsk,  two  of  the  tiiree  Volh3mian 
fortresses,  fell.     (Vol.  Ill,  206-242.) 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Galician  armies,  Mackensen  turned 
northeast  from  tlie  San,  struck  at  Lublin  and  Cholm  (VoL  III, 
287-295),  and  through  them  at  Brest-Litovsk,  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  Russian  armies  in  Poland.  At  the  same  time  Hindenborg 
in  East  Prussia  moved  south,  aiming  at  Grodno  and  Vilna,  also 
behind  the  Warsaw  front  (Vol.  Ill,  286-291),  whUe  a  third 
Grerman  army  invaded  the  Courland  and  aimed  at  Riga.  (Vol. 
in,  267-272.) 

The  Russian  armies  in  Poland  were  thus  threatened  with  com- 
plete envelopment ;  they  were  caught  between  the  closing  jaws  of 
the  pincers,  which  were  Mackensen  and  Hindenburg.  For  a  cer- 
tain time  it  was  was  not  clear  whether  the  gigantic  double 
thrust  might  not  result  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  Russian 
army  in  Poland.  But  this  did  not  happen.  Warsaw  was  evacu- 
ated (Vol.  ni,  296) ,  Ivangorod,  Novo  Georgievsk,  the  fortresses 
along  the  Bobr-Narew-Niemen  barrier  fell  (Vol.  TV,  148-151), 
but  the  Russian  armies  drew  back  upon  Riga,  Vihia,  and  Brest- 
Litovsk.    (Vol.  IV,  157-8.) 
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1,  1016,  AT  THK  END  OF  THK  RUSSIAH  BETBEAT 
Dotted  line  abain  RnuUn  front  on  April  1.  ISIS 
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At  Brest-Litovsk  there  iras  cib^  a  biief  %mlt  f»d  Ifam  the 
Russians  resumed  their  xetraat  ti|mi  PiBsk  and  the  Pripd; 
Marshes.  Behind  "Qm  Ihiua  finm  Riga  to  Dvjb^  die  luiitbeni 
jknny  stood  fasl.  But  tise  central  Mmies,  tdSxag  upoa  VStem^ 
were  nearly  trapped  and  mace  were  actual^  cat  ctf  lasr  GeRDsm 
-cavalry.     <Vol.  iV,  163-133.) 

By  September  Ae  £:reat  campaigH  approacSiBd  Us  ^sbA.  me 
Russians  at  last  took  root  ^m  a  line  firara  Riga,  Siroq^  &e 
Pripet  Marshes  ta  Rovno  and  ^beatoe  te  the  Rc^BsaiaaL  bovB4- 
ary.  (Vol.  IV*  li4-224.)  The  czar  sent  the  Gnnd  Duke  to  fte 
Caucasus  and  took  oommaad  hims^  (Vol.  W,  1S8K  aa  Affied 
offensive  in  the  vmet  n  CJhaiapagae  aad  Axtois  <ToL  IV,  41-60) » 
made  sudden  deaMnds  upoa  Gomazi  man-pcmcr,  as  the 
Russian  advance  in  East  Prussia  avd  Gafieia  hsA  taxeA  Ger- 
man man-f»0xver  m  tiie  days  of  the  Mame,  a&d  so,  by  Ocftobw^  it 
was  plain  Hast  the  ^second  sreat  Oermaa  effort  had  also  tuBfoL 
Russia  had  not  been  ^stroyed^  Ae  had  not  hum  pot  oat  of  6ie 
war  for  any  k>ne  perood;  Aussian  aaaniea  went  to  jnesuaae  the  ef- 
f ensive  the  foUowuig  June. 

As  in  the  vim&t,  Germany  had  eonqcrerad  wiAb  beaanUxrwBi  cftie 
had  taken  fortresses,  provinces,  vast  nwafcera  «f  frriMnen  and 
guns,  but  a  •dedsioa  had  escaped  her.  She  was  still  ^oni^mitel 
by  the  t^eriaiBity  Utalt  at  aome  fature  tine  jA  3i«r  foes,  aupenor 
m  numben  and  fnanitkKs,  wovii  %6Bt  apan  all  her  f roi^  at 
once.   But  ste  wa»  n^o  louder  aUe  to  puli  Mrtwani  t^  the 

palhway  of  Napoleon  and  aaieet  a  Ruesian  winter  aa  Hie  nmd; 
moreover  Vhe  -situaifioci  m  13ie  Baiflcans  demanded  attaafioB  and 
file  Italian  oflSenfarm  aioag  Hub  IseaoEo^  as  well  ai  AnrIo-Eren<ii 
pressare  in  the  west,  also  daimed  noldce. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Anglo-Pj^nch  fleets  had  made  a  des- 
perate and  almost  successful  attempt  to  force  the  Dardanelles. 
(Vol.  Ill,  104-109.)     Their  failure  had  been  followed  by  a  land 
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THE  CONQUEffr  OF  BEBBIA,  DBCEMBIB,  1916 
Amm  ihoir  rontei  tkkeo  bj  Aiutrlan,  Oennan,  mnd  Bulgar  liiTmdera 
A — RoDta  ot  retraatliis  3«rM 
B — RoBta  ot  AUln  trom  Sklsnlki  In  Uwlr  wuncccutnl  kttemst  to  reacoe  tbe  Sorbs 
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eacpeditimit  wtiidi  took  root  at  the  «oi!ith«ni  tip  of  1^  CMlipoIi 
PeninsuUt,  made  sliufht  progress  inward  and  wtus  halted  cnly  a 
abort  diata&ce  south  and  west  of  the  commainlinf  hilte.  (Vol 
III,  867-413.) 

A  new  effort  tai  AugUBt  directed  from  the  Gidf  of  Saroi 
liirough  Suvla  Bay  had  also  just  missed  supreme  auceeBs,  tlurotigh 
failures  in  preparation  and  <»imAand  ^v^^h  w^re  faoKinning  to 
fihow  In  all  British  operations.    (Vol.  IV»  314^64.) 

For  the  moment  Turicey  had  saved  ConstantinopK  but  the 
Turks'  supplies  of  munitionB  were  running  abort  and  tha-e  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  GalUpoli  thrust  might  pranntl^  end  ia 
victory  and  open  the  straits  to  Husaia,  if  Germany  did  not  take 
a  hand. 

Thus  spurred,  Germany  and  Austria  planned  and  ttocuted  the 
most  successful  single  campaign  of  13m  war«  Garman  dlpfemacy 
succeeded  in  enlisting  Bulgaria.  (Vol«  TV,  2S9-24S.)  iUliod 
diplomacy  chained  Serbian  action  while  thane  was  yet  time  for 
Serbia  to  save  herself,  Greece  deserted  her  old  ally  and  in  No- 
vember a  great  Auatro-Gennan  army  under  Matfansep  sud- 
denly burst  into  Serbia  from  the  north  and  west  (Vol.  IV,  2S3- 
2S9) ,  wliile  a  Bulgarian  army  entered  from  the  east  (Vol  IV, 
289-248.)  The  result  was  inevitable.  Serbia  was  crushed.  Her 
gallant  army  fled  over  the  mountains  after  heroic  resistance  and 
reached  the  Adriatic,  but  as  a  mob  rather  than  as  an  army. 
(Vol.  IV,  288-277.) 

Tardy  Allied  efforts  to  come  to  the  rescue  through  Sakniki 
were  blocked  by  the  Bulgarians  south  of  Uskub  (V<d.  IV,  278- 
286),  all  Macedonia  was  taken  (Vol.  IV,  260^277),  and  the  An- 
glo-Frendi  expedition  was  driven  soutli  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  old  walls  of  Saloniki  (Vol.  IV,  278^286),  and  tiie  roads  to 
Constantinople  and  to  Albania  were  opmed  to  Crermany  and 
Austria,  tiie  Balkans  were  conouaed  at  a  blow  and  Berlin  began 
to  forecast  a  (Sennan-led  drive  upon  Egypt  fay  Sues  and  evai 
upon  India  hy  Bagdad. 

As  for  the  Gallipoli  troops,  December  saw  them  hurriedly 
withdrawn  after  great  losses  and  terribte  suffering-  (VoL  IV, 
842-354.)    (Jermany  ^d  Austria  had  now  broken  the  iron  circle 
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about  them ;  for  the  moment  Germany  had  realized  the  German 
dream  of  expansion  to  the  Near  East,  the  conception  of  a  Cen- 
tral Empire,  a  Mittel-Europa,  fronting  the  Baltic  and  the  Adri- 
atic, overflowing  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  Asia  Minor  and 
bound  by  the  German-built  railroad  uniting  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Constantinople  with  Bagdad  and  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  with 
Suez  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  at  last  was  a  solid  gain,  a 
real  victory  after  two  great  disappointments. 

IN     THE     WEST 

Meantime  there  had  been  a  long  trench  struggle  in  the  west. 
The  German  attack  at  the  outset  of  the  war  had  terminated  in 
Flanders.  It  was  not  for  several  months  that  the  Allies  felt  able 
to  undertake  any  offensive.  Then  in  rapid  succession  came 
French  attacks  in  Alsace,  in  Champagne,  and  south  of  St.  MihiSl, 
(Vol.  Ill,  81-96) ,  while  the  British  made  a  desperate  drive  about 
Neuve  Chapelle.  (Vol.  Ill,  13-28.)  All  these  were  checked  by 
the  Grermans  who  passed  to  the  offensive  themselves  in  April, 
and  made  a  new  attack  about  Ypres,  marked  by  the  first  use  of 
poison  gas.     (Vol.  Ill,  29-46.) 

Crerman  success  was  inconsiderable,  but  it  did  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  Allies  were  not  yet  dangerous  and  Germany  turned  her 
whole  attention  toward  the  great  Russian  campaign  just  be- 
ginning. In  May  and  June  the  French  made  terrific  attacks 
under  Foch  in  Artois  (Vol.  Ill,  51-58),  and  won  some  ground 
north  of  Arras.  (Vol.  Ill,  85.)  But  the  attacks  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  they  were  too  costly  in  men,  while  a  British  at- 
tempt to  support  the  French  failed  dismally. 

Not  until  late  September,  when  Russia  was  just  at  the  lowest 
ebb  in  her  fortunes,  did  the  western  Allies  try  again.  Then, 
starting  on  Septanber  25,  1915,  they  launched  terrific  drives  in 
Champagne  and  Artois,  came  within  an  ace  of  piercing  the  Ger- 
man lines,  captured  some  80,000  prisoners  and  many  guns,  but 
in  the  end  failed  to  get  through.  (Vol.  IV,  81-101.)  German 
troops  were  recalled  from  Russia  and  Russia's  escape  was  made 
certain,  but  this  was  the  only  considerable  consequence  of  the 
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AUied  attack,  preparation  for  which  had  ccmsumed  many 
months.  Again  it  was  demonstrated  l^t  England  was  net  ready 
and  France,  alone,  coald  not  free  her  own  territory. 


ITALY 

Italy  had  entered  the  war  just  as  Russia  was  suffering  her 
first  terrible  defeats  in  Galicia.  (VoL  III,  S26-336.)  Had 
Italian  decision  been  reached  a  few  months  earlier  the  effect 
might  have  been  decisive.  As  it  was,  Italy  came  too  late,  her 
attack  was  halted  south  of  Trent  and  along  the  Isonzo,  after 
inconsiderable  progress.  A  certain  number  of  Austrian  divi- 
sions, which  conceivably  might  have  been  directed  against  Rus- 
sian and  contributed  to  making  the  outc<mie  of  l^t  campaign  de- 
cisive, were  drawn  off  to  the  south.     (Vol.  Ill,  SS6-S46.) 

In  September  (Vol.  IV,  869-572),  and  again  when  the  Ans* 
tro-German  attack  upon  Serbia  was  at  its  height,  Italy  attacked 
along  l^e  Isonzo.  (Vol.  IV,  S8d-392.)  Once  more  the  result 
was  limited  to  drawing  off  certain  divisions,  a  useful  but  not 
highly  important  service.  In  opening  another  front  Italy  had 
contributed  to  the  further  consumption  of  the  reserves  of  the 
Central  Powers,  she  had  begun  an  operation  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Britain  in  Spain  in  the  later  days  of  the  First  fin- 
pire.  She  was  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  weight  that  France 
and  Russia  were  carrying,  she  was  contributing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  Austria,  but  neither  in  the  first  nor  the  second  3^ear  of  the 
war  waA  the  contribution  to  be  considerable  and  Italy  was 
presently  to  require  aid  from  Russia,  when  at  last  Austria  de- 
cided to  pass  to  the  offensive  in  the  Trentino. 

VERDUN 

With  the  coming  of  winter  the  Gverman  General  Staff  hftd  to 
face  a  new  situation,  fall  of  menace.  'Rielr  first  great  eoncep- 
tion,  the  destruction  of  the  military  power  of  France  had  failed, 
although  it  had  won  much  territory  and  i»rovided  an  admirable 
defensive  position  far  beyond  tiieir  own  frontiers.    Their  seccmd 
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major  conception,  the  elimination  of  Russia  from  the  war,  had 
failed,  but  it  had  also  given  them  much  territory  and  they  were 
not  overoptimistic  in  assuming  that  their  victories  would  keep 
Russia  on  the  defensive  for  many  months ;  their  actual  mistake, 
it  turned  out,  was  in  overestimating  the  length  of  time. 

Again,  then,  there  was  offered  the  original  choice :  Should  the 
next  blow  be  postponed  until  spring  and  directed  at  Petrograd 
or  Moscow,  or  should  it  be  prepared  and  delivered  before  spring 
and  in  the  west?  The  decision  for  the  west  was  made.  Ap- 
parently the  German  reasoning  was  this:  Britain  was  not  yet 
ready,  winter  and  defeat  had  reduced  the  value  of  Russia  so  low 
that  it  was  safe  to  turn  the  best  of  their  troops  from  the  east  to 
the  west.  Actually  the  whole  weight  of  the  military  machine 
could  be  exerted  against  France. 

From  this  second  blow  at  France  the  Germans  expected  to  de- 
rive the  benefits  missed  at  the  Mame.  If  the  French  lines  were 
broken,  as  the  Russian  had  been  at  the  Dunajec,  then  a  wide 
swinging  advance  would  carry  German  troops  deep  into  the 
French  territory,  end  French  hope  and  compel  French  surrender. 
This  was  the  maximum  of  possibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no  actual  and  deep  piercing 
of  the  French  lines,  the  pressure  upon  the  French  would  lead 
them  to  call  upon  the  British  for  help.  British  attack,  while  the 
British  force  was  still  unready,  would  lead  to  great  losses  and 
would  exhaust  the  reserves  in  men  and  munitions  of  both  France 
and  Britain.  At  the  worst  this  would  mean  that  neither  France 
nor  Britain  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field  in  their  long- 
promised  general  offensive  in  1916. 

There  was,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  tiie  German  attack 
would  be  repulsed,  that  the  French  and  British  would  not  under- 
take a  premature  offensive,  and  that  Russia  would  rally  and  be 
able  to  storm  the  eastern  lines  stripped  of  reserves  to  strengthen 
the  western  attack. 

If  all  these  things  happened  tiien  Germany  might  herself  lose 
the  offensive  and  conceivably  the  war.  But  no  German  soldier 
could  believe  these  things  would  happen  and  the  remote  possi- 
bility did  not  weigh  against  the  apparent  opportunity  to  win  a 
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sweeping  and  decisive  vistory,  while  the  British  and  Rusaiam 
were  still  unready  and  France  alone  in  the  field. 


THE  FEBRUARY  ATTACK 

Accordingly  Germany  decided  to  attack  in  the  west.  She  se- 
lected Verdun  as  the  objective  for  reascHis  not  at  first  dear  but 
now  well  known.  Verdun  was  in  the  public  mind  a  gnat  for- 
tress, suxTounded  by  impregnable  worics^  tiie  strongest  point  on 
the  French  front.  In  fact  it  was  the  weakest  sector*  The  forts 
had  been  evacuated,  the  first  line  defenses  some  miles  norOi  of 
the  town  were  strong,  but  the  secoiui  and  third  had  been  nei^ected. 
The  line  was  held  by  less  than  two  army  corps  (rf  territorials; 
there  were  other  faults  in  preparation  chargeable  to  the  politi- 
cians. Worst  of  all  of  these  was  the  lack  of  rail  communications 
due  to  failure  to  build  new  lines  to  replace  those  cut  by  tiie  Ger- 
mans, who  at  St.  Mihi61  blocked  the  north  and  south  line  from 
the  Paris-Nancy  trunk  line  and  at  MontfauQon  and  Vaiennes 
interrupted  tiie  Parts-Verdun  railroad  by  indirect  fire. 

There  was  every  reason  why  the  G^mans  could  expect  ttiat 
a  sudden  and  terrific  blow  would  permit  them  to  get  to  Verdun, 
take  the  forts  on  the  east  bank,  and  possibly  cut  dear  thraogh 
the  Frendi  lines  and  break  tiiem  into  two  parts.  Not  impoaai- 
bly  this  would  mean  retirement  as  far  as  tiie  dd  Mame  battle 
field:  certainly  it  would  mean  tiie  eactinctkm  of  Fresncfa  hope. 
So  the  Germans  reasoned.     (Vol.  IV,  102-103.) 

The  first  bk)w  fell  on  February  21, 1916.  The  initial  attack  was 
made  east  of  the  Meuse  on  a  very  narrow  frmit ;  it  resulted  in  an 
immediate  local  success.  The  Frendi  trenches  wero  abolished, 
the  French  line  was  threatened,  and  the  Creraaan  army  over- 
flowed south  in  great  fbrce.  The  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  ihe 
Dunajec  success  was  at  this  time  plain.    (Vol.  IV,  101-112.) 

Worst  of  all,  from  the  allied  point  of  view,  tiiere  now  came 
a  difference  in  opinion  between  tiie  Frendi  General  Staff  and  the 
French  Civil  Government.  The  former  wished  to  retire  behind 
the  Meuse  and  evacuate  the  eaateni  foiiB  and  trenciwn,  ikmnby 
gaining  a  strong  defensive  line,  but  surrendmng  Verdon.    The 
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GoferRmmt  f^eit  tiiat  fiach  a  retpeat  woidd  be  iKx^qstod  as  a  «rav^ 
disatfbar,  woidd  depress  the  Freneh  people,  mid  reealt  in  m  ydlit- 
icd  overtura. 

At  the  outset  tiie  general  etaff  seemB  to  have  adhered  to  fta 
view,  and  for  eeme  days  tiie  <S«rman  advance  msB  ateaify.  Even 
Fort  DooamRMt,  on^iie^^vter  rim  of  Hie  old  peraumeot  fortiflca- 
tioHs,  was  lost  (Vol.  IV,  112) ,  and  the  Gerinaa  pvess  aosaraiced 
the  fan  of  the  city  itself.  But  in  the  end  Hie  army  listened  to 
1^  Gav^erBmeBity  Castetnaa  and  P^tain  went  to  the  front  to  or- 
gasnse  the  defense.  By  tiie  middle  of  M«rch  the  first  crisis  was 
atout  ^^er  and  the  FMnch  had  Mstored  tiieir  liiie,  the  most  ex- 
pensive detail  in  their  defense.  (Vol.  V,  SU427.)  But  tiiey 
had  not  been  able  to  retake  Botuoiniont,  and  (Serman  iiossession 
waa  to  prove  a  thorn  in  their  side  thence&xrth. 

With  the  great  general  attack  of  April  d,  1»16  <VoL  V,  SSS- 
387) ,  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  for  Vendun  was  <over.  I^iis 
cheek  aiioliahed  aH  chance  of  a  piercuo^  ef  ttie  FVeach  tines,  of 
a  seoend  Dunajec  it  assured  to  fte  F\Rench  tine  to  cooMiete 
their  second-  and  thiid-line  defenses,  aasd  it  cave  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  dangers  jof  the  first  hours,  dne  to  £aaiunes  and  er- 
rors which  cost  many  generals  &eir  positiona,  vene  at  an  end. 
Ahove  a^ll,  lit  deraonstratal  that  the  wxMiderfiii  nMnr-tmasport 
eytt&n.  which  liad  been  improvised  had  proved  ade«iiato  to  save 
a  city  deprived  of  all  railrQad  eumnuaicatiafas. 

LATER     PHASES 

StiM  the  <Semuai8  kept  on.  Halted  on  the  east  bank,  th^ 
transferred  their  attack  to  the  west,  mod  His  8M  and  la  Mort 
Homme  became  famous  the  world  over.  (Vol.  V,  34K)-S49.) 
Bet  fiieir  advances  were  slight  and  their  lassas  were  tremen- 
don.  Frendi  tactics  were  now  duKieaed.  It  wna  the  purpose 
ef  the  French  to  exact  the  vary  heavieBt  price  for  each  piece  of 
groond  that  th^  deffflKJed,  font  their  held  their  laes  with  very 
small  contingents,  and,  save  in  the  case  of  a  few  vital  points, 
enn«id»ed  the  positions  whene¥er  ihe  cost  of  holding  tikem 
was  too  great.    <Vol.  V,  88S,)  . 
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German  high  command  had  seen  its  larger  aims  fail.  Why 
did  it  continue  to  assail  Verdun  after  the  chance  of  piercing  the 
French  lines  had  passed  and  when  the  cost  was  so  terrific  ?  The 
answer  is  not  wholly  clear,  but  we  do  know  that  the  concentration 
of  artillery  and  men  had  taken  months ;  these  could  not  quickly 
be  moved  elsewhere.  Such  a  change  in  plans  would  mean  tiie  loss 
of  several  months,  which  would  be  improved  by  the  British  and 
the  Russians ;  it  would  give  France  the  "lift"  of  a  great  victory. 

Conversely  it  was  clear  that,  while  the  French  lines  could 
not  be  pierced,  Verdun  might  be  taken  and  the  moral  value  of 
the  capture  would  be  enormous  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
neutral  world,  although  the  military  value  would  be  just  noth- 
ing. Again,  there  remained  the  fair  chance  that  the  continued 
pressure  upon  France  would  lead  the  French  to  ask  the  British 
to  attack,  and  the  premature  attack  would  spoil  the  allied  offen- 
sive, obviously  preparing. 

Against  this  chance  the  Germans  had  massed  not  less  than 
800,000  troops  along  the  British  front.  Meantime  they  told  the 
world  that  Verdun  was  exhausting  France,  that  it  was  making 
an  allied  offensive  impossible,  and  they  used  their  slow  but  con- 
siderable advances,  which  resulted  from  the  French  policy  of 
"selling''  their  positions  at  the  maximum  of  cost  to  the  Germans 
and  minimum  of  loss  to  themselves,  to  convince  the  world  that 
they  were  systematically  approaching  Verdun  and  would  take  it 
at  the  proper  moment. 

This  phase  lasted  from  April  9,  1916,  down  to  the  opening 
of  July.  During  that  time  the  Germans  pushed  out  from  Douau- 
mont  and  captured  Vaux  (Vol.  V,  345) ;  they  crowded  up  and 
over  Dead  Man's  Hill  and  up  the  slope  of  Hill  804 ;  by  July  1, 
1916,  they  had  pushed  the  French  right  back  to  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  hills,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  French 
were  just  holding  the  inside  line  of  forts — ^Belleville,  Souville, 
and  Tavannes — ^with  their  backs  to  the  river  and  with  German 
trenches  coming  rig^t  up  to  the  ditches  of  these  three  forts. 
(Vol.  V,  848.) 

By  July  1,  1916,  the  French  were  in  their  last  ditch  before 
Verdun — ^that  is,  on  the  east  bank — but  on  July  1,  1916,  there 
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began  timt  allied  offensive  at  the  Scmune  which  changed  the  whole 
Imcb  of  the  western  operations.  (Vol.  V,  372-409.)  Thas,  by 
August  1,  1916,  the  Germans  had  been  eompelled  to  remove 
msmj  troops  from  Verdim  and  the  FVencfa  were  able  to  take  tiie 
offensive  here  again,  and  by  Aognst  6, 1916,  had  made  material 
IHTOgress  in  retaking  portions  of  the  groond  they  had  '^Id''  tiie 
Germans  for  so  great  a  price  in  previous  weeks. 

GETTYSBURG 

After  the  German  checks  in  April  the  French  compared  the 
Verdun  fight  to  Gettysburg.  General  Delacroix  used  that  ex- 
ample to  me  in  March,  but  it  was  not  until  June  that  General 
Joflre  was  ready  to  adopt  it.  By  this  time  it  was  well  established 
in  all  miSicbEL  Gettysburg  had  been  the  final  effort  of  the  South 
to  win  a  decision  on  the  fi«ld  while  superior  organization  gave 
her  advantage  over  a  foe  that  had  superiority  m  ultimate  re- 
sources, both  of  money  and  men.  The  faifanre  at  Gettysburg^  was 
promptly  f  oOowed  by  the  loss  of  the  initiative,  the  Nortifi  passed 
to  the  attack,  and  the  rest  of  the  war  consisted  in  the  steady 
wearing  out  of  the  Confederacy. 

A  victory  at  Gettysburg  would  probably  have  won  the  Civil 
War  for  the  South.  A  victory  of  the  Dunajec  style  might  have 
won  the  Great  War  for  the  Germans.  But  the  victory  did  not 
come,  tibe  struggle  went  on  for  many  months,  and  presently  tiie 
consequence  of  stripping  the  eastern  lines  was  disclosed  in  new 
Russian  victories,  while  the  absc^ute  failure  to  provcdce  a  prema- 
ture offensive  in  the  west,  or  prevent  any  offensive,  was  dis- 
ekieed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 

Verdun,  then,  was  the  third  failure  of  Germany  to  win  the 
war  by  a  major  throat.  It  was  a  failure  which  was  wholly  sim- 
ilar to  tiie  failures  at  Hie  Mame  and  in  Russia.  Relatively 
speaking,  it  was  a  far  greater  failure,  becaose  it  brought  no  inci- 
dental profit  as  did  the  other  campaigns:  it  won  only  a  few 
square  miles  of  storm-swept  hills,  it  has  cost  not  less  than  250,- 
000  casualties,  and  allied  statements  placed  the  cost  at  half  a  mil- 
lion.  From  the  military,  the  moral,  the  political  points  of  view, 
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Verdun  was  a  defeat  for  the  Germans  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Conversely,  the  French  victory  filled  the  world  with  admira^ 
tion.  The  French  success  at  the  Mame  had  been  won  in  com- 
plete darkness,  and  after  two  years  the  world  still  has  only  a 
vague  notion  of  the  facts  of  this  grandiose  conflict.  But  there 
never  was  any  possibility  of  concealment  about  Verdun.  The 
fight  was  in  the  open,  the  issue  was  unmistakable,  and  French 
courage  and  skill,  French  steadiness  and  endurance,  surprised 
the  world  once  more. 

THE     AUSTRIAN     OFFENSIVE 

While  the  German  attack  upon  Verdun  was  still  in  its 
more  prosperous  phase  the  Austrians  delivered  a  wholly  sim- 
ilar attack  upon  Italy,  (Vol.  V,  194-214.)  Precisely  as  the 
Russian  defeats  had  enabled  Germany  to  turn  many  troops  west^ 
they  had  provided  Austria  for  the  first  time  with  reserves  that 
could  be  used  against  Italy.  Conceivably,  success  would  put 
Italy  out  of  the  war,  for  it  was  plain  Italian  sentiment  was 
wearying  of  the  long  strain  of  sterile  sacrifice. 

For  the  attack  the  Austrians  selected  the  Trentino  district. 
If  they  could  drive  their  masses  through  the  Italian  lines  be- 
tween the  Adige  and  the  Brenta,  and  enter  the  Venetian  Plain, 
taking  Verona  and  Vicenza,  all  the  Italian  forces  to  the  east- 
ward along  the  Isonzo  would  have  to  retreat  and  might  be  cap- 
tured. At  the  least,  Austria  might  hope  to  carry  her  front  to  the 
Po  and  the  Adige,  and  thus  stand  on  the  defensive  far  within 
Italian  frontiers,  as  Germany  stood  within  French  frontiers. 

The  same  artillery  preparation  was  made  here  as  before  Ver- 
dun, the  battle  opened  in  the  same  way  (Vol.  V,  195) ,  and  for 
many  weeks,  until  June  1,  1916,  the  Austrian  advance  was 
steady,  and  finally  passed  tiie  old  frontier  and  actually  ap- 
proached the  Venetian  Plain  about  Vicenza.  (Vol.  V,  211.)  For 
the  first  time  Austria  seemed  within  reach  of  a  great  victory, 
and  Italian  apprehension  was  great.  As  for  the  moral  effect, 
an  Italian  ministry  fell  because  of  the  reverses,  and  many  Italian 
generals  were  retired. 
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By  June  1,  IMft,  the  Italian  ^ituaticm  ]|»4  become  critical, 
(VoL  V,  20d>,  jMt  as  the  Fren^  sitmitiM  about  YerAgm  be^ 
9mm  crltfcaal  «  lu^  1,  191ft.  But  at  ti^ia  p9tot  tiw  Rusmmi 
attack  aiicti  the  emt  front  changed  the  iwlieie  face  of  affairs, 
aad  Austria  wm  fw ced  shortly  to  abandon  her  ofTeneiT^  i& 
Venetia  and  hurry  lier  reaerree  eaitirard.  (VoL  V,  215-241.) 
Acoardinsly,  in  a  brief  time  Italian  troope  were  advancjnf  a|:ate 
and  regaining  the  lost  ground.  The  Verdtm  attack  actuiedly 
faiM  in  all  but  local  vahie,  the  Trwitlno  thmst  waa  fltill  auc- 
ceedpig  when  it  had  to  be  abftodoned,  but  in  abandoning  it 
Anstrki  ccmfessed  her  great  inre|>aratlons  and  ccateiderabfe  sac* 
rifices  had  been  vain.  Compared  with  Verdan,  it  was  a  ntinor 
defeat ;  but  coming  wifth  Verdan,  it  was  a  further  blow  to  Aaatro- 
German  prestige. 

GERMANY     LOSES      THE     OFFENSIVE 

At  file  otteet  of  the  war  Germany  found  hersdf  wttii  greater 
mmibera,  raperior  artillery,  and  pomessbig  a  mechanical  eflS* 
ci^icy  amrpasaiiig  anything  that  war  had  known.  I^ie  was  able 
to  mobilize  more  men,  tramqMt  fliem  men  qvMkfyy  and  emidoy 
tbm  mort  effectively  th«K  her  oiqmients.  Her  lieavy  artillery 
gave  her  a  decinve  advantage  both  in  the  matter  of  en^ny  for* 
tresses  and  enemy  armies.  But  they  did  not  qvAte  avail  to  give 
her  the  decisive  victory  she  had  expected. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  revealed  the  enormon  feBonrees 
of  Germany  and  the  incredible  fashion  in  which  her  pMple  Ind 
been  disciplined  and  her  preparations  made.  The  collapse  of 
Austria  and  the  defeat  of  the  Marne  did  not  deprive  her  of 
the  offensive,  and  the  weight  of  her  initial  blow  sufficed  to  hold 
her  western  foes  incapable  of  effective  action,  wldle  irtie  reor- 
ganiaed  Austrian  resources,  pot  new  armies  in  the  fleM,  and  won 
the  great  battles  in  the  Russian  field,  wUch  carried  her  advance 
to  the  Beresina  and  the  Dvina. 

But  the  Ruasuni  operation  in  1914  had  been  soffldent  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  troops  needed  to  detrver  the  final  Mow  in  l^ie 
west,  and  tlie  French^  Italian,  and  ftltish  attains  in  September, 
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1915,  had  compelled  her  to  stay  her  hand  against  Russia  at  the 
critical  hour.  When  she  chose  to  attack  France  at  Verdun  she 
had  always  to  recognize  that  sooner  or  later  Russia  would  again 
take  the  field,  and  that  unless  her  second  blow  at  France  had 
already  succeeded  before  this  time  came  her  position  would  be 
difficult,  while  if  her  blow  at  France  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
an  allied  offensive  in  the  west,  she  might  at  last  have  to  fight 
a  defensive  war  on  both  fronts. 

Hitherto  she  had  been  able  to  fight  offensively  on  one  front 
while  holding  on  the  other.  Hitherto  she  had  been  able  to  move 
her  reserves  from  one  front  to  the  other  whenever  the  need  was 
urgent.  She  reckoned  that  Russia  would  be  incapable  of  a  real 
offensive  in  1916 ;  she  reckoned  that  Britain  would  not  be  able 
to  train  her  armies  for  effective  action  in  the  same  year,  and 
she  gambled  on  the  probability  that  her  blows  at  Verdun  would 
dispose  of  France.  In  addition,  she  reckoned  the  Austrian  attack 
upon  Italy  would  dispose  of  Italian  threats  for  the  sunmier. 

But  long  before  the  war  Bemhardi  had  foretold  a  German  de- 
feat in  her  next  conflict  if  all  her  foes  were  able  to  get  their  forces 
into  the  field  at  one  time,  and  Germany  should  fail  to  dispose  of 
at  least  one  of  her  enemies  before  all  were  ready.  It  is  not  the 
time  or  the  place  to  assert  that  what  Bemhardi  forecast  has  now 
come  true,  but  it  is  clear  that  Germany,  temi)orarily  or  perma- 
nently, as  it  may  prove,  lost  the  initiative  following  her  defeat  at 
Verdun,  that  she  was  compelled  to  accept  the  defensive  on  all 
fronts  by  July,  and  that  up  to  the  date  this  article  is  written, 
August  8,  she  has  been  losing  ground  on  all  fronts. 

THE     RUSSIAN     ATTACK 

Very  briefly,  now,  in  the  remaining  space  allowed  me,  I  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  remarkable  change  in  the  whole  face  of  the 
war  that  had  come  by  the  second  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  conflict  The  first  authentic  sign  of  this  change  was  the 
great  Russian  success  in  Volhynia  and  Galicia  about  June  1, 1916. 
(Vol.  V,  104.)  As  far  back  as  February  Russian  successes  in 
Asia  Minor  had  suggested  that  the  Russian  army  was  regaining 
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power  and  receiving  adequate  munitions.  The  captures  of 
Erzerum  and  Trebizond  were  a  warning  that  deserved,  but  did 
not  earn,  attention  in  Berlin  and  tiie  British  failure  and  sur- 
render at  Eut-el-Amara  served  to  obscure  the  Eastern  situation. 
(Vol.  V,  268-276.) 

But  about  June  1,  1916,  Russia  suddenly  stepped  out  and 
assailed  the  whole  Austro-German  line  with  lire  and  steel.  The 
weight  of  the  blow  fell  between  the  Pripet  Marshes  and  the 
Rumanian  frontier.  From  this  front  Germany  had  drawn  many 
troops  to  aid  in  her  Verdun  operation,  Austria  had  made  similar 
drafts  to  swell  her  forces  attacking  Italy.  Too  late  Berlin  and 
Vienna  realized  that  they  had  weakened  their  line  beyond  the 
danger  point  and  had  hopelessly  underestimated  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  Slav. 

By  July  1,  1916,  the  magnitude  of  the  Russian  success  was  no 
longer  hidden  from  German  or  Austrian.  An  advance  of  over 
forty  miles  in  the  north  threatened  Kovel  and  Lemberg,  twice 
as  extensive  an  advance  in  the  south  had  reconquered  Bukowina 
(Vol.  V,  112-132),  brought  Cossacks  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
threatened  Lemberg  from  the  south.  (Vol.  V,  142-148.)  Lutsk 
(Vol.  V,  109),  Dubno  (Vol.  V,  119),  and  Czemovitz  (Vol.  V, 
111),  had  been  taken,  Kolomea  and  Stanislau  (Vol.  V,  109), 
were  threatened  and  were  soon  to  fall.  Upward  of  400,000 
prisoners  were  claimed  by  the  Russians,  whose  estimates  of 
prisoners  had  hitherto  proven  reliable;  guns,  supplies,  muni- 
tions had  been  captured  in  incredible  amounts,  and  an  Austrian 
collapse  like  to  that  of  Lemberg  seemed  at  hand. 

In  this  situation  Germany,  seemingly  on  the  point  of  taking 
Verdun,  had  to  turn  her  attention  toward  the  east  and  direct 
new  troops  and  new  reserves  of  munitions  and  guns  to  Volh3mia 
and  Galicia  to  save  Lemberg.  (Vol.  V,  148-157.)  This  effort 
was  temporarily  successful  and  July  saw  the  Russian  sweep 
slowing  down,  although  by  no  means  halted.  (Vol.  V,  157-162.) 
Since  the  Grerman  victory  at  the  Dunajec  there  had  been  no  such 
single  success,  and  save  for  the  Russian  victory  at  Lenfberg,  the 
Allies  had  won  no  such  offensive  victory. 
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THE     BATTLE     OF     THE     SOMME 

But  on  July  1,  1916,  just  as  the  Russian  drive  was  slowing 
down  and  while  Germany  was  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the 
eastern  crisis,  the  French  and  British  along  the  Somme  suddenly 
broke  out  in  a  terrific  attack  over  twenty  miles  of  front.  (Vol. 
V,  374.)  The  French  rapidly  approached  P6ronne,  the  British 
more  slowly  but  steadily  moving  toward  Bapaums.  Here  was 
the  answer  to  the  German  assertion  that  Verdun  had  exhausted 
France  and  made  an  allied  offensive  in  the  west  impossible.  It 
was  as  complete  a  refutation  of  reckonings  for  the  west  as  the 
Russian  victory  had  been  of  the  German  calculations  for  the 
east. 

And  after  six  weeks  the  Somme  drive  is  continuing,  slowly, 
but  steadily,  actually  recalling  in  every  detail  the  slow  but  steady 
advance  of  the  Germans  before  Verdun.  (Vol.  V,  372-407.) 
Meantime  about  Verdun  itself  a  new  operation  has  begun,  the 
Germans  have  been  forced  to  recall  troops  to  use  at  the  Somme 
and  the  French,  passing  to  the  offensive,  have  temporarily,  at 
least,  retaken  much  ground  and  abolished  the  grave  danger  that 
existed  on  July  1, 1915,  when  they  stood  in  their  last  ditch,  with 
the  river  at  their  backs. 

GOBIZIA 

The  Russian  blow  had  fallen  in  the  first  days  of  June,  1916 ; 
the  Anglo-French  attack  had  opened  in  the  early  days  of  July, 
1916;  now,  in  the  first  week  of  August,  1916,  Italy  suddenly 
launched  against  the  Gorizia  bridgehead,  the  gateway  into  Aus- 
tria between  the  sea  and  the  Julian  Alps,  which  recalls  in  a 
grandiose  fashion  the  Spartan  position  at  Thermopyte,  the  most 
considerable  and  the  most  successful  military  effort  in  modem 
Italian  history. 

On  a  front  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  their 
flanks  secured  by  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  Austrians  had 
erected  a  formidable  system  of  trenches  which  closed  the  Italian 
road  to  Austria  and  to  Trieste,  twenty  miles  to  the  soulh.  (Vol. 
(V.  239.)    Monte  Sabotino  on  the  north,  Podgora  Hill  in  the  cen- 
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ter,  Monte  San  Michele  on  the  south  at  the  edg^e  of  the  Carso 
Plateau  were  the  main  features  of  this  position,  and  Gorizia 
lay  in  the  cuplike  valley  of  the  Wippach  behind  Podgora. 

After  some  days  of  bombardment,  first  directed  at  the  whole 
front  and  then  concentrated  upon  Sabotino  and  San  Michele, 
the  Italians  swept  forward,  took  both  hills,  turned  the  Austrians 
out  of  Podgora  and  Gorizia,  took  15,000  prisoners  and  a  vast 
booty  of  guns  and  munitions.  They  had  completed  the  first  phase 
of  their  task  by  August  7,  1916.  It  remained  to  be  seen — and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  now  on  August  15,  1916,  when  these  lines 
are  written — ^whether  they  will  get  Trieste  and  force  the  Aus- 
trians back  from  the  whole  i>osition  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Alps.  If  they  do,  then  an  invasion  of  Austria  on  a  wide  front 
will  be  inevitable ;  if  they  fail,  they  will  have  won  a  great  local 
victory  and  made  a  new  draft  upon  Austrian  man  power. 

Finally,  in  the  Balkans  a  great  Anglo-French-Serb  army  is 
standing  before  Saloniki  (Vol.  V,  162-165),  only  waiting  until 
C^rmany  shall  have  recalled  her  troops  from  the  Peninsula  and 
Austria  summoned  back  her  contingents  to  strike  the  Bulgarians 
and  strive  to  reopen  the  road  from  the  ^gean  to  Belgrade,  thus 
cutting  the  railroad  that  binds  Berlin  to  Byzantium  and  the 
Osmanli  to  the  Teuton.  Similarly  the  victorious  Russians  have 
passed  Erzingan  in  Asia  Minor  (Vol.  V,  287),  completed  the 
conquest  of  Armenia,  and  are  pushing  on  toward  Sivas  and  the 
Bagdad  railroad.     (Vol.  V,  285-289.) 

AS  THE  THIRD  YEAR  BEGINS 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  broke  out  Germany  and  her 
allies  are  everywhere  on  the  defensive,  and  everywhere  they  have 
been  and  are  ceding  ground.  Their  enemies,  imperfectly  prepared 
two  years  ago,  are  now  the  rivals  of  Germany  in  preparation; 
England  has  millions  of  men  where  she  had  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  August,  1914;  France  and  Britain  both  have  heavy 
artillery,  and  Russia  is  demonstrating  her  wealth  of  munitions 
and  her  resources  in  men.  Such  is  the  great  transition  that  has 
come  as  the  third  year  of  the  Great  War  begins. 
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Conceivably,  Germany  may  still  be  able  to  forge  a  new  tfaunder- 
bolt,  to  pass  to  the  ofFen&ive  i^gain,  and  win  the  war ;  ccmcrivably 
she  can  hold  her  presexd;  lines  until  tiie  fury  of  the  AUies  abates 
and  losses  and  economic  strain  impose  a  drawn  battle  and  a  peace 
without  victcnry  for  s^ny  eoatestant.  But  all  these  oomsiderationa 
are  for  the  future.  What  It  is  bow  important  to  mrognne  is 
that  the  three  ^eat  efforts  of  Germany  to  win  tbe  war  in  the 
Napoleonic  fashkm  have  failed.  She  has  had  neither  an  Aoater- 
litz,  a  Jena,  nor  a  Friedland.  She  has  instead  the  Manie,  Verdrnw 
and  the  Russian  faihire.  She  has  failed  to  diminate  aoy  one 
of  her  great  foes  as  Napoleei  eliminated,  first  Austria*  tben 
Prussia,.and  then  Russia.  She  has  failed  to  win  ttie  w«r  wliik 
she  had  superior  nuniberst  ineomparably  greater  fesovMs  in 
equipment*  and  unrivaled  supremacjr  in  artiUoy.  She  is  out- 
numberedt  outgunned,  and  her  foes  control  the  sea  aad  poiess 
vastly  greater  resources  in  mon^  than  she  can  boast. 

The  parallel  of  Napofeon  before  Leipng,  of  the  Conlederacy 
after  Get^sburg,  is  in  many  men's  minds  to-day.  BKt  it  is  for 
the  future  to  disclose  whether  the  parallel  be  true  or  false.  What 
is  clear  as  the  third  year  of  the  war  op^ts  is  that  all  tteee  of 
Germany's  major  conceptions  have  gone  wron^ ;  all  three  of  ber 
great  campaigns  have  failed  to  accomplish,  their  main  purpose, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  Germany  is  now  <m  the  defensive  on 
all  fronts  for  the  first  time  in  the  war. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  Bemhardi's  words.  Perhaps  they 
will  serve  as  the  best  comment  with  which  to  close  this  review. 
The  quotation  is  from  his  book,  '*0n  War  of  To-day'' : 

"If  at  some  future  time  Germany  is  involved  in  the  slowly 
threatening  war,  she  need  not  recoil  before  the  nmnerieal  aape- 
riority  of  her  enemies.  But  so  fiir  as  hnmaii  nature  is  aUe  to 
tell,  she  can  onjy  rely  on  being  sucoessffd  if  she  is  renlutely 
determined  to  break  the  siiperiority  of  her  enemies  by  a  vktocy 
over  one  or  the  other  of  them  before  their  total  stamigth  can 
come  into  action,  and  if  die  prepares  war  for  war  to  that  effect, 
and  acto  -at  the  decisive  RKxmest  in  that  spirit  which  made  the 
great  Prussian  king  cmee  seise  the  sword  agaiBBt  a  world  in 


arms." 
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THE  WAR,  1915 


EVENTS  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

August    9.    British  regain  ground  lost  at  Hooge  on  July  30, 

August  22.  French  capture  three  important  peaks  in  the  Vosges  region, 
after  continuous  assaults  lasting  for  over  a  month. 

August  31.    Grermans  claim  recovery  of  ground  in  the  Vosges. 

September  8.  German  forces  under  the  crown  prince  make  a  violent  at- 
tack on  the  French  in  the  Argonne  region,  gaining  considerable  ground. 

September  14-25.  French  and  English  forces  carry  out  important  offensive 
in  Champagne  and  around  Lens,  taking  about  fifty  square  miles  of 
ground,  and  capturing  about  25,000  prisoners  and  many  guns. 

September  30.    French  capture  Hill  191  in  Champagne. 

October  16-17.    Germans  make  unsuccessful  attack  on  Belgian  line. 

December  23.  Germans  gain  some  ground  in  the  Vosges  at  Hartraanns- 
weilerkopf. 

December  26.  Increased  activities  by  French  artillery  in  the  districts 
south  of  Bailleul  and  south  of  Arras. 

December  29.  Struggle  between  French  and  German  forces  in  the 'Vosges 
continues.  Notable  actions  between  the  Fecht  and  Thur  regions, 
fighting  at  Hartmannsweilerkopf  somewhat  favors  the  French.  French 
gains  at  Rehfelzen  and  Hirzstein  in  the  same  region. 

CAMPAIGNS  ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

August  6.  German  troops  occupy  Warsaw.  The  Russian  forces  with- 
draw without  serious  defense. 

August  16.  Germans  capture  Kovno,  the  northernmost  Russian  fortress 
on  the  second  line  of  defense.    They  capture  more  than  400  cannon. 

August  19.  Novo  Georgievsk  is  taken  by  the  Germans  with  85,000  pris- 
oners, 700  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of  munitions. 

August  22.  The  fortress  of  Ossoviec  on  the  Bobr  River  was  taken  by 
the  Germans.  German  forces  advance  across  the  border  of  Russo- 
Poland  into  the  province  of  Grodno  in  Russia. 

August  25.  Brest-Litovsk  is  occupied  by  German  forces.  Germans  also 
withdraw  from  Bialystok. 

September  1.  Russian  fortress  of  Lutsk  near  the  Cralician  border  is 
captured  by  Austro-German  troops. 

September  2.  The  fortress  of  Grodno,  the  last  of  the  fortified  points  in 
Poland,  is  evacuated  by  the  Russians. 

September  8.  General  Alexief  is  appointed  chief  of  the  Russian  General 
Staff,  and  General  Russky  is  given  command  of  the  armies  in  the 
north. 
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September  7.  The  czar  takes  active  command  of  the  Russian  armies, 
transferring  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  the  army  in  the.  Caucasus. 

September  8.  Russian  lines  daim  a  victory  over  Anstro-Germans  at 
TremboUa  in  East  Galicia.  The  fortress  of  Dubno  is  captured  by  the 
Anstro-German  armies. 

September  14.  The  army  of  General  von  Hindenburg  reaches  the  Grodno- 
Petrograd  railroad  between  Vilna  and  Dvinsk. 

September  15.    German  forces  reach  Pinsk  in  Poland. 

September  18.    €rermans  capture  Vilna« 

September  24.  German  offensive  meets  with  reverses  especially  at  Lotsk, 
which  is  recaptured  by  die  Rnasians. 

September  27.    Austro-Cxerman  forces  recover  Latsk. 

October    2.    German  offensive  slackens  and  Russian  imistance  stiifeoa. 

October    4»    Crerman  armies  assnme  the  offensive  in  many  sections. 

October  12.  Anstro-Germans  in  Galieiar  are  forced  boiek  across  tte  Slrypa 
River. 

October  22.  Rmsiatts  daim  capture  of  15,000  Austrian  and  GermsD  pris- 
oners, chi^y  in  eastern  Galicia. 

Novsuiber  6.  Russian  Mports  daim  600  Awttrian  and  Gemuui  prisuu* 
ers  in  a  surprise  attack  on  the  Strsrpa  River  in  eastern  GaKeia. 

November  12.  The  offiensHrv  on  the  eastern  front  passes  to  the  Rossiaps, 
The  Germans  apparsBtiy  have  abMidsned  tenpsrarfly  effbrts  to  readi 
Rigra  and  Dvinsk. 

December  27.  Heavy  fi^htins  along:  the  Dniester  Rver  in  Gtfda.  Aus- 
trian reports  daim  severe  losses  for  the  Russians. 

December  29.  Batties  in  East  Galicia  increase  in  violence.  .A^ostrian  re- 
ports daim  severe  Russian  losses. 

December  31.  Russians  daim  successful  advanee  across  the  Styr  ffiv«r 
near  Czartorysk.    Russian  successes  ai«  also  dained  on  Hie  Sirypa. 

EVENTS    IN    THE    BALKANS 

September  20.    Bulgarian  army  is  ordered  nrobilised  "in  the  interest  of 

armed  neutrality." 
September  23.    King  Constantino  orders  a  general  mobOization  of  the  Greek 

army. 
October    4.    British  and  French  troops  land  at  Greece. 
October    7.    Austro-German  armies  begin  an  invasion  of  Serbia. 
October    9.    Belgrade  is  occupied  by  Austro-German  forces. 
October  10.    Serbian  reports  declare  the  repulse  of  tiie  right  wing  of  the 

Austro-German  armies. 
October  11.    Bulgarian  armies  cross  the  border  into  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria 

formally  becomes  an  ally  of  the  Central  Powers. 
October  12.    Austro-German  forces  capture  city  of  Semendria. 
October  19.    Italy  declares  war  upon  Bulgaria.    The  capital  of  Sertiia  is 

transferred  from  Nish  to  Prisrend.     The  Bulgarian  invading  forees 

reach  Vranya, 
October  21:    The  coast  of  Bulgaria  is  bombarded  by  Ptrench,  Russian  sand 

British  warships. 
October  24.     Bulgarian  forces  capture  Uskub. 

October  26.    German  invasion  of  Serbia  pn^resses  fifty  miles  sootiiward. 
October  27.    Austro-German  and  Bulgarian  armies  meet  in  northeastern 

Serbia. 
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November  1.  German  forces  capture  Kragruyevatz,  the  principal  Serbian 
arsenal. 

November    6.    Bulgarian  forces  capture  Nish. 

November  9.  French  expedition  in  southern  Serbia  engages  the  Bul- 
garian forces  aroimd  Beles. 

November  19.  Four-fifths  of  Serbia  is  occupied  by  the  invading  Austro- 
German  and  Bulgarian  armies. 

November  22.    English  and  French  troops  land  at  Salonikt. 

November  28.  German  war  office  announces  the  completion  of  the  cam- 
paigrn  in  Serbia. 

November  29.  Austrian  forces  invade  Montenegro  from  the  north  and 
west.  Bulgarian  forces  capture  16,000  Serbians  in  an  engagement  at 
Prisrend. 

December    2.    Bulgarians  occupy  Monastir  in  southern  Serbia. 

December  14.  Bulgarian  reports  claim  that  the  entire  Serbian  and  Anglo- 
French  army  have  been  driven  out  of  Serbia. 

December  23.  Montenegrins  defeat  Austrians  at  Lepenacy,  inflicting  a 
loss  of  over  2,000.  The  Serbians  under  General  Stephanovich  num- 
bering about  64,000  in  Albania. 

December  26.  Additional  successes  by  Montenegrins  in  the  Sanjak  of 
Nov!  Bazar. 

December  27.  German  forces  withdraw  from  Greek  territory  and 
strengthen  defenses  along  the  Macedonian  frontier. 

December  80.    British  troops  land  at  Arphonos,  sixty  miles  east  of  Saloniki. 

December  81.  Montenegrins  win  success  near  Rozai,  repulsing  Austrian 
attacks. 

CAMPAIGN    IN    MESOPOTAMIA 

November  19.    British  expeditionary  force  in  Mesopotamia  reaches  Ctesi- 

phon  within  eighteen  miles  of  Bagdad,  but  is  obliged  to  turn  back. 
December  4.    British  statement  admits  the  defeat  and  retirement  of  the 

British'  expedition  in  Mesopotamia. 
December  25.    British   forces   at   Eut-el-Amara   heavily   bombarded   by 

Turks  who  secure  a  foothold,  but  are  repulsed. 
December  27.    Turkish  reports  claim  a  supporting  force  of  British  driven 

away  from  Kut-el-Amara. 
December  30.    British  force  at  Kut-el-Amara  continues  to  hold  its  own 

against  the  Turks. 

RUSSO-TURKISH    CAMPAIGN 

December  25.  Russians  claim  a  victory  over  Turko-German  forces  in  the 
Caucasus. 

OPERATIONS    IN    GALLIPOLI 

August  11.  British  reports  claim  considerable  ground  gained  by  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  troops. 

September  20.  Severe  fighting  on  the  Peninsula,  in  which  both  sides 
suifer  great  losses. 

November  2.  Sickness  among  British  troops  in  Peninsula  according  to  a 
statement  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  required  the  removal  of 
78,000  officers  and  men.  British  submarine  E-iO  sunk  by  Turks  while 
operating  in  the  Dardanelles. 
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December  20.    Annoaneement  made  of  the  witliiniwil  of  {iie  Allied  farces 
from  the  Suvla  and  Anzac  reg:ions  on  the  Peninsula. 

AUSTRO-ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

An^uflt  15*Noveraber  2.    Anstriaas  beg&a  four  offesBivea  aloiqr  the 

front. 
November  20-25.    Heights  bdiind  Gonaia  are  bombaidod.    Selena 

portant  elepes  are  eaptored. 

CAMPAIGN    IN    AFRICA 

October  22.    Baranda,  Kamemns,  captnred  by  the  Franco-British  fbrces. 
November  23.    British  forces  reach  the  Pnga  River,  and  a  French  force 
occupies  Makando. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

Auirust    8.    A  German  squadrev  is  refused  Pilule  attemptnir  ^  Ihimtoi 

Riga. 
October  22.    City  of  Varna  on  the  Btdgarhm  Black  Sea  coast  is  boH^arded 

by  the  Russians. 
November  17.    Twenty-five  British  soiimariiieB  pass  firen  the  Nortii  Sea 

into  the  Baltic. 
December  80.    Italian  batUeriiipe  defeat  Aastrian  sfoadMns  eiff  HamBD, 

Albania. 

SUBMARINE    WARFARE 

Augfust    1-31.     Forty   British  and   Allied  merchantmen   and   six  neutral 

ships  are  sunk  in  the  war  aone  witii  a  loss  of  inctf«4farae  lives.    Ammig 

the  vessels  sunk  was  the  Armbie  on  Aagoat  19. 
September    1-30.    Thirty-one  Britidi  and  Allied  nerchantaen  aoak  ia  the 

war  zone  and  the  Mediterraneiui  with  a  loaa  at  tldrty  livea. 
October    1-31.    Thirty-one  British  and  Alliai  aMrchaateien  annk  in  tte 

Mediterranean  and  in  the  war  aone. 
November    1-30.    Twenty-one  Allied  and  neatral  memdmtmen,  incliMKng 

the  Italian  steamer  Ancona  sunk  by  Austin  Cewnan  submarines  in  the 

Mediterranean. 
December    1-81.     Twenty-seven   Allied   and  neutral  vessels  smk  in  the 

Mediterranean  by  Austro-German  submarines. 

WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

August    9.    German  airships  make  a  night  attack  on  the  saafe  eoast  of 

England,    One  man  and  thirteen  wiunea  and  children  killed.    British 

reports  claim  a  Zeppelin  destroyed. 
August  17.    A  third  Geraian  airship  raid  cauaai  tiie  death  ef  tan  persons 

near  London. 
August  26.    The  British  naval  aviator,  A.  W.  Bi^morth,  is  dedared  to  have 

destroyed  a  German  submarine  vnth  bombs  near  Ostend. 
August  28.    A  raia  of  six  German  aeroplanes  chedsed  bf  Frsnch  aviators 

and  one  of  the  Crerman  machines  is  destroyed. 
August  31.    Alpfaonae  P^ud,  a  famous  French  aviaterr  is  hilled  in  an 

air  duel  vnth  a  German  aviator. 
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September    8.    German  Zeppelin  drops  bombe  in  the  keart  of  London.  More 

than  thirty  persons  bein^r  killed. 
September  13.    German  airships  make  a  sixth  raid  on  the  east  coast  of 

En^rland.    Rear  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  is  placed  in  the  defenses  of 

London  against  airship  attacks. 
September  22.    French  aviators  throw  bomfaa  on  tiie  palace  and  railway 

stations  of  Stuttgart,  Ihe  capital  of  WUrttemberg. 
October  IS.    A  raid  of  Zeppelin  airships  over  London  and  the  eastern 

counties  results  in  the  killing  of  forty-one  civilians*  and  fourteen 

persons  connected  with  the  military.    The  injured  numbered  114. 
October  24.     Austrian   aeroplanes  throw  bombs   on   Venioey   damaging  a 

church  and  destroying  freaeoeB  made  by  the  artist  Tiepolo. 
November  14.    Austrian   aviators   drop   bombs  on   Verona,   Italy,  killing 

sixty  persons. 
November  16.     Austrian  aviators  bondwrd  Brescia,  killing  seven  persons. 
November  16-Deoember  31.    Continued  activi^  along  all  fronts  by  ainhip 

squadrons. 

POLITICAL    HAPPENINGS 

August  20.    Italy  declares  war  on  Turkey. 

August  21.    Venizelos  again  becomes  Premier  of  Greece. 

September    2.    The  Rumanian   Gov«aiment  places  an  embario  on  gold 

and  cereals. 
October    4.  Russia  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria. 
October    5.    V^iiselos  resigns  as  premier,  on  acoount  of  the  refusal  of 

King  Constantine  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  with  Serbia. 
October  25.    A  new  French  cabinet  is  formed,  with  M.  Briand  as  Ptemier 

and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs. 
November    6.    M.  Skouloudis  forms  new  Greek  cabinet. 
November  30.    Italy   signs   the  '^no  separate   peace"   compact  with   the 

Allies, 
December    9.    The  German  chancellor  announces  in  the  Reichstag  that 

Germany  is  ready  for  peace  ''if  compatible  with  Gomaay's  dignitir  and 

safety." 
December  21.    German  Reichstag  votes  a  war  credit  id  $2,500,000,000. 

WESTERN    FRONT,    1916 

January  2.  A  heavy  French  bombardment  canied  on  in  the  Champagne 
district  along  the  Forest  of  Malmaison  ani  south  of  Roye.  Germans 
bombard  Nancy  with  long-range  guns.  In  the  Vosgea  ibm  is  spirited 
fighting  about  Miihlbach.  Germans  capture  another  trsnch  at  Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf. 

January  8.  The  Germans  capturs  several  aUiad  trcndHs  in  the  Artois 
region,  foUowiag  mining  operations.  French  capture  semal  German 
trendies  in  Argonne. 

January  5.  Heavy  allied  borafaaxdment  at  Flanders,  Artois,  Chmnpagne, 
and  the  Vosiges. 

Jannaiy  8.  Effective  idlled  bombardaiCBt  at  Arras,  Berry-«v^Bac, 
and  near  St.  Mihi^     Germm  bombardment  of  Naney  wtth  heavy 


Janoary    t.    Freneh  withdraw  from  Hnrzstein,  ht  the  Voagaa  with  a  loss 
of  over  1,000  men. 
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January  10.  Germans  carry  on  a  determined  assault  of  the  Champagne 
region  covering  a  five-mile  front  east  of  Tahnre.  Four  attacks  are 
halted  by  French  artillery  fire. 

January  11.  German  offensive  continues  in  the  Champagne  districts 
French  claim  large  losses  among  the  German  forces.  Germans  claim 
gain  of  100  yards  of  French  advance  trenches.  Allied  artillery  active 
between  the  Avre  and  the  Oise  Rivers. 

January  13.  Germans  make  two  surprise  attacks,  one  a  continuation  of 
the  Champagne  attack,  and  the  other  between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme 
Rivers.    Both  attacks  were  repulsed. 

January  23.  German  gains  held  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  north  of  Arraa,  fol- 
lowing mine  explosions  and  bombardments.  Germans  capture  250 
yards  of  French  trench,  but  are  driven  out  by  counterattacks.  They 
regain  200  yards  forming  a  salient  of  the  French  line. 

January  24.  Severe  German  bombardment  near  Nieuport.  Allied  curtain 
of  fire  prevents  infantry  operations.  Minor  German  attacks  in  the 
Artois  and  Champagrne  districts. 

January  25.  French  claim  recapture  of  lost  trenches  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nieuport  Germans  shell  and  destroy  Nieuport  Cathedral,  which 
they  claim  was  used  by  the  French  as  a  post. 

January  26.  €rerman  activities  in  the  Artois  district,  near  the  Neuville- 
St.  Vaast.  Crermans  occupy  several  mine  craters.  French  unsuc- 
cessful in  attempt  to  regain  ground  lost  in  this  section. 

February    3.    Increased  artillery  activity  near  the  Franco-Belgian  border. 

February  7.  French  carry  on  intense  artillery  engagements  in  Belgium, 
and  in  the  Arras,  Oise,  and  Somme  sectors. 

February  9.  €rermans  carry  over  850  yards  of  French  trenches  north 
of  Arras  and  west  of  Vimy,  taking  over  one  hundred  prisoners  and 
several  machine  guns.    French  claim  a  recapture  of  several  points. 

February    9.    French  claim  recapture  of  important  trenches  at  Frise. 

February  10.  Fighting  in  the  Vimy  sector,  north  of  Arras,  continues  with 
great  intensity.  Germans  making  vigorous  attack  on  HUl  140.  Bel- 
fort  is  bombarded  by  long-range  German  guns. 

February  11.  Germans  claim  faflure  of  four  French  attacks  to  recapture 
trenches  northwest  of  Vimy.  French  claim  the  capture  of  Butte-du- 
Mesnil. 

February  12.  French  claim  further  capture  of  Butte-du-Mesnil,  and  the 
capture  of  300  yards  of  German  trenches. 

February  13.  Germans  make  attacks  along  the  entire  line  from  Belgium 
to  the  Vosges,  but  chiefly  in  the  Champagne  district  and  in  the  Vimy 
sector  north  of  Arras.  Germans  claim  gain  south  of  Ste.  Marie-li-Py 
in  the  Champagrne  district,  where  700  yards  of  French  positions  are 
said  to  have  been  taken. 

February  15.  French  offensive  shifted  to  the  sector  south  of  Ypres  where 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  British  trenches  are  taken  with  many  prisoners. 

February  16.  Severe  fighting  continues  at  Tahure  and  Champagne. 
French  claim  recapture  of  trenches  near  this  place. 

February  17.  Heavy  French  bombardment  in  the  Steenstraete  and  Boes- 
inghe  regions  in  Belgium;  also  along  the  Aisne  and  north  of  Soissons. 
French  occupy  a  German  mine  caster  in  Artois,  on  the  road  to  Lille. 

February  18.  Germans  report  failure  of  British  attempts  to  regain  lost 
ground  south  of  Ypres.  Determined  German  attacks  north  of  Lar- 
gitzen. 
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Febroary  20.  Germans  attempt  tot  ctoM  Yser  Canal  naar  Steenstiaetai 
A  srain  of  385  yanls  is  ma4e,  but  French  succeed  in  drrrinir  Germans 
from  the  captured  trenches. 

February  22.  The  Germans  make  considerable  gamB  in  the-  Fesest  of 
Givenehy  in  the  Artois,  gainings  385  meters  of  front-line  trenches, 
and  at  Bravant-aur-Meuse,  where-  front-line  trenches  were  also 
taken. 

February  23.  German  army  under  the  command  of  the  crown  prinoe  is 
reported  to  be  in  possession  of  six  and  one-fourth  miles  of  Frendi. 
trenches  with  a  depth  of  one  mile  and  seven-eighths  at  Vordun.  Over 
3,000  French  prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  taken. 

February  24.  Great  German  drive  at  Verdun,  continues  with  great  losses. 
Sefveral  outlying,  poaitiorai  axe  captuxedv  Bteaumont  resista  n^iieated 
attack. 

February  25.  The  Germans  unsuccessfully  attade  ChampneuTiile,  and 
advufese  soutlt  of  Samognsuav  but  ase  obliged  to  haRby  the  hilfii  of 
Gdte  de  Tain,  to  the  east  of  the  Champneuvtlle^  and  by  the  Lowtsmont 
ridge^  north:  of  the  town  of  that  name.  German  reports  daiaa  19,000 
ptiseners^.  while  the  PVenclr  daim  Geramn  losses  of  X5O^|0OO«  The 
French  made  several  counterattacks  in  tile  sector  and  also  in  Cham- 
pagne- and  in  the-  Aartois. 

February  26.  The  capture  of  Fort  Douaumont,  the  norfcheaatons  comer 
of  the  Verdun  offensive,  is  officially  amnwinced.  The  Gecmans  captwe 
also  several  positions-,  along!  the  hills  of  Louvemont. 

Fefavoary:  27.  Germans  report  five  fVeneh  attempts  to  regain  the  fevtress 
of  Louvemonty  all  of  which  were  repulsed  with  heavy  lossea  The 
viUage  of  the  same  name  is  still.  heUL  by*  the  Frendi;  Champnenville 
is  taken  by  the  Germans*  Along  the'  entne  front  there  is  intense 
mine  and  artillery  activity.  A*  heavy  artillery  duel  went  on  at  Bsui^ 
maansweilerkopf.  The  Gesnums  daim  the  repulse  of  a  Bntish  at- 
tack south  of  Ypres.  The  British  line  in  the  west  is  extended  sev- 
eral miles  to  close  i;^  gaps  in  the  French  line  from  which  soppevt  has 
be«i  sent  to  Verdun. 

Febroary  28:  German  attacks  at  Verdun  shift  to  tfie  seutikeast  aad  west. 
A  desperate*  effort  was  made  on  the  east  to  pierce  Hie  Bix-Ohat&lon 
ndlroadt  east  of  Moranvifle.  The  railwwy  changes  hands  several 
times,  but  finally  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  QtSier  Ger- 
man attacka  are  claimed  by  the  French  to  have  been,  repulsed.  The 
Germans  begin  a.  new  attack  in  the  Champagpne  region,  thirty  miles 
west  of  Verdun.  Gain  is  made-  of  a  mile  of  Fr^ich  trenches,  with 
1,000  prisoners  north  of  Suain. 

Febniary  29.  German  attacks  continue  south  and  southeast  of  Verdun. 
Several  small  pentions  are  taken.  According  to  German  r^povta  1,680 
prisoners  and  seventy-eight  cannon  were  captured* 

Maveh  1*  German  attacks  north  of  Verdun  diminish  in  intensity.  Cons- 
parative  quiet  reigned  in  the  Woevre  district  in  the  east.  ArtHlery 
fiae.  of  considerable  force  is  reported  in  the  valleys  of  thetFe^t  aad 
the  Doller  in  Alsace. 

TViasrlk  2^  The*  Gennans  renew-  assaults  in  the  Woevre  distrietr  Asr  at- 
tacki  upon:  Fresne  is  repulsed.  Attempts  ace  made  in  a  new  center 
between  Malancourt  and  the  loop  of  the  Meuse  around  Le  Mort  Homme, 
aad  the  Cote  de  1*0106.  Spirited  artiUery  aetkms  are  carried  aH  alonr 
the  Yser  te>nt. 
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March  8.  Germans  capture  village  of  Douaumont  suffering  great  loss. 
To  the  east  of  this  an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  npon  Vauz. 
Minor  French  successes  are  reported  in  Alsace.  Bombardment  con- 
tinues in  the  Yser  region.  French  battle  fiercely  for  the  recovery  of 
Douaumont.  French  claim  the  checking  of  a  German  movement  east 
of  Pepper  Hill.  Fighting  near  Ypres  comes  to  a  standstill.  Germans 
daim  to  retain  possession  of  the  positions  gained  there  early  in 
February. 

March  5.  Two  German  attacks,  one  near  Douaumont,  the  other  east  of 
Vacherauville  are  reported  by  French  to  be  unsuccessful.  Heavy  ar- 
tillery action  continues  in  the  Argonne  and  Woevre. 

March  6.  The  first  German  attack  is  made  against  Verdun  from  the 
northwest  on  a  front  between  B^thincourt,  and  Forges,  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Forges  and  Goose  Hill.  The  former  is  taken  but  the  heights 
beyond  it  are  not  captured. 

March  7.  Crermans  make  attempts  on  both  flanks  of  Verdun  captaring  the 
village  of  Fresne,  in  the  east,  and  gaining  footholds  on  both  sides  of 
Goose  Hill  and  to  the  west  of  Meuse.  The  French  continue  to  hold 
the  summit  at  Goose  Hill,  the  village  of  Bethincourt,  and  the  woods 
east  of  Crow  Wood,  and  Bois  de  Cumieres.  The  Germans  capture  Hill 
266  with  a  force  of  12,000  men.  Attacks  east  of  the  Meuse  are  re- 
pulsed by  the  French; 

Mardl  8.  The  Allies  claim  that  the  French  have  cheeked  the  German 
progress  west  of  the  Meuse,  and  have  recovered  most  of  the  Boia  des 
Corbeaux.  Germans  claim  gains  between  Dead  Man's  Hill  and  Goose 
Hill,  and  capture  Hardaumont.  The  bombardment  of  Douaumont  is 
renewed.  Heavy  artillery  fire  continues  in  the  Woevre  and  Argomie 
districts.    Additional  French  gains  are  reported  in  Alsace. 

March  80.  After  a  lull  of  twelve  days  activities  are  recommenced  at 
Douaumont.  The  French  claim  repulse  of  German  attacks  at  that 
place  and  in  the  Avocourt  Wood.  Germans  gain  in  the  region  of 
Chaulnes,  but  are  reported  repulsed  by  the  French. 

March  31.  The  village  of  Malancourt  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse  is 
evacuated  by  the  French  after  a  terrific  artillery  fire  and  infantry  at- 
tacks. The  Germans  unsuccessfully  attack  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dead  Man's  Hill.  An  attack  south  of  Somme  in  the  Dompierre  region 
also  fails. 

April  1.  The  German  attack  at  Verdun  shifted  to  the  village  of  Vaux 
southeast  of  Douaumont.  French  troops  are  driven  out  of  the  village. 
German  attacks  on  the  British  positions  at  St  Eloi  are  reported 
to  have  failed. 

April  2.  Germans  advance  in  determined  attacks  on  the  line  between 
Vaux  and  Douaumont.  Ground  is  gained,  but  French  daim  this  to 
have  been  recovered. 

April  8.  Battle  for  the  possession  of  Vaux  continues.  The  French  gain 
slightly  on  the  ground  taken  by  the  Germans. 

April  4.  An  elaborate  German  attempt  to  pierce  through  the  Freneh  line 
in  Douaumont  fails.  Mass  attacks  south  of  the  village  are  reported 
repulsed.  Heavy  artillery  fighting  is  reported  north  of  the  Aisne  and 
in  the  Argonne.  French  daim  failure  of  a  German  attack  on  Han- 
court  west  of  the  Meuse. 

April  5.  German  attack  at  Verdun  shifted  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse. 
Village  of  Haucourt  is  captured,  but  Germans  f afl  to  take  Bethincourt 
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Fraadt  advmnce  to  tba  west  of  Ubin  offemiTe,  oaptarmcr  part  of  the 
woods  north  of  Avocourt.  In  the  Douaumont-Vaux  sector  the  Freneh 
SaiB  220  yards  in  a  650-yard  front.  Germaaa  make  another  attack 
vpon  tiK  British  trexichea  at  St.  Eloi,  bat  fail  to  mate  progress. 

April  7.  Germans  attack  French  positions  on  a  mile  and  a  <{iiarter 
iroHt  8a«&  aad  soatiMaat  of  Haiocoart.  Fvendi  wvp&rU  claim  f ailnra 
of  the  opcratian.  French  gssoB  ave  cUrimed  betwcea  B6t3iiac««rt  and 
Hill  265.  German  reports  claim  capture  of  British  trcBdwB  aasth  of 
St.  Eloi,  and  following^  a  repulse  of  the  Canadian  defcaAata. 

Apsil  8.  Ciennans  captizre  taro  smidl  worin  between  Hanoonrt  aad  Hill 
287  iiaawdjately  to  the  aavth. 

April  9.  French  aie  foroed  to  yidd  Mbnnce  pooitiaaa  «t  BMincourt 
under  pressure  of  the  German  salient  at  Haucourt.  French  date  suc- 
eesofBl  reMstance  ef  the  aew  line  to  dateeaaiAad.  attaete  by  tte  €ier- 

April  10.    Germaa»  eoBklaae  to  attedc  tte  new  Frenek  Una,  naimiaHji  at 

Bead  Man's  Htt  and  KO  804. 
April  11.    German   attacks  continne  with   geaat  yiolenca  alteraMtdy  at 

Dead  Man's  £011  and  east  of  tte  Mease,  later  eaat  of  Ite  Bouannwt- 

Taux  froist.    Fr^Dch  dahsi  no  pemMment  gain.    CSenamay  faNvever, 

claim  terge  gadns  ia  teth  apu'atiens. 
Apd  12.    Qennan   a^Mffke   en  Bttl   804,  prevantad   by  Piandi  cartain 

9i  lire. 
Apfl  16.    Oemmia  daira  Tepote  of  Frotdi  efteisi:ae  waat  of  tte  Mouse. 
April  16.    The  French  offensive  east  of  fke  Mease  vaMdla  la  a  gain  of 

aevaral  German  trenches. 
Ayrt  17.    Two  dfyisioBs  of  German  troops  on  Hke  eaat  tenk  of  tte  Mouse 

attack  the  French  line  at  Douaumont  and  gain  several  snail  positions. 

Gcmaas  gsia  feotiiold  in  tte  Chafioar  Woods,  west  of  Douaumant 

village. 
April  19.    German  offensive  around  Verdun  shifted  toward  extreme  south* 

aaat  eeaterinqg  ateut  Lea  Epargea.    Three  svcecaive  attaeks  on  tte 

kdghts  of  Ite  Mouse  are  made.    The  tinrd  **wm^  peBolmtes  the 

Frenek  treadMS  to  a  depth  of  200  yazds,  but  tte  Frenaii  njpaats  daim 

that  the  (xermans  are  unable  to  hold  this  advantage. 
Apdl  fii    Tte  Germans  deliver  a  powerful  attadc  west  of  Vaizx,  aad 
Iwast  af  Douaumont,  gaiaing  a  footmg  on  tte  front  of  2,200 
la  of  Freadi  trendies.    French  reports  claim  ttat  Genuana  were 

drlpsn  out  daring  tte  night.    French  made  neveal  s^tadoi  on  Dead 

Man's  Hill  and  Pepper  Hill  regions,  making  small  gaanL 
Aprfl  21.    Gcnaan  forcee  made  Iteee  night  attacte  in  tte  Verdun  regni 

at  Dead  Man's  Hill,  aortli  of  tte  Gaurettes  Weoda,  and  en  Ihe  Vaux 

aeetor.    All  theae  attadn  wave  diecked.    The  British  reaeonpy  abant 

one-third  of  the  trendws  oaptapnl  from  ttem  in  Ite  St.  fikri  DIatrict 
Apail  22.    Germans  mate  two  strong  attacte,  beteaen  Bnai  Man's  Hfll 

and  Hill  984,  tat  iSie  Fiaadi  date  a  rapnlab 
April  28,    Frendi  mate  an  attack  eaat  of  Hansanrt,  and  mualtewL  of 

Csanettes  Wood. 
Aprtt  84.    Germany  entirely  desm  ^e  Swiss  frontier,  vetesing  even  mails 

ta  pnsB  acresa  tte  terder. 
April  28.    Frendi  eaptnred  at  Vendon  a  peaitei  of  ^wsaAand  aedten  of  the 

Battes  Weed;    Gennans  nttnck  Ghnpelette  in  Lenakie,  and  aassading 
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April  26.  Germans  make  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Senones  sector  in 
Lorraine. 

April  27.  The  main  German  attack  shifts  to  the  British  frontier,  where 
for  twenty-four  hours,  infantry,  artillery,  mining,  and  aerial  attacks 
are  carried  on. 

April  28.  Bombardment  at  Verdun  is  resinned  by  the  Germans  east  of  the 
Meuse,  between  Pepper  Hill  and  Douaumont.  A  contingent  of  Rus- 
sian troops  at  Marseilles. 

April  29.  Germans  made  three  attacks  in  the  Verdun  region.  One  of 
these  was  east  of  the  river,  where  artillery,  liquid  fire,  and  fire  cur- 
tains were  employed.  French  claim  that  all  these  attacks  were  re- 
pulsed. Minor  engagements  are  reported  in  Lorraine,  and  in  the 
Vosges. 

April  30.  The  Germans  make  four  powerful  attacks  in  dose  formation 
against  French  positions  west  of  the  Meuse.  French  claim  that  all 
were  repulsed  with  enormous  losses  to  the  Germans. 

May  1.  French  launch  offensive  east  of  Douaumont.  A  g;ain  of  660 
yards  of  front-line  trench  is  claimed. 

May  8.  French  continue  counteroffensive  at  Dead  Man's  HQl  in  the 
Verdun  district.  Further  gains  are  claimed  and  the  capture  of  100 
prisoners.  Germans  claim  a  successful  attack  north  of  Dixmude. 
French  continue  to  hold  and  consolidate  positions  captured  at  Dead 
Man's  Hill,  under  a  violent  bombardment  by  the  French.  There  is 
French  offensive  in  the  Cheppy  Woods,  in  the  Argonne,  and  a  German 
attack  on  British  lines  at  Monchy. 

May  5.  Germans  continue  to  bombard  Hill  304  district,  and  the  Avo- 
court  and  Caurettes  Woods.  A  bombardment  of  less  power  is  main- 
tained east  of  the  Meuse. 

May  6.  Germans  continue  attacks  on  Hill  304.  A  gain  of  a  few  French 
trenches  is  claimed.  French  occupy  a  German  trench  near  Fort 
Douaumont. 

May  7.  Germans  make  further  gains  at  Hill  804.  These  include  trenches 
on  the  east  slope.  German  reports  claim  a  failure  of  French  attacks 
at  Thiaumont,  east  of  the  Meuse.  ArtOlery  activities  are  reported  on 
the  British  front. 

May  8.  The  attack  on  Hill  304  shifts  to  the  west,  in  a  sharp  asaault  on 
Hill  287,  a  portion  of  which  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Gemuois. 
French  reports  claim  this  attack  was  halted.  Germans  claim  that  the 
crest  was  reached,  and  all  positions  held.  German  attack  in  the  region 
of  Dixmude  is  checked  by  the  Belgians. 

May  9.  French  reports  claim  the  repulse  of  three  German  attacks  of 
great  violence  on  Hill  304,  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

May  10.  Another  heavy  attack  by  the  Germans  on  Hill  804  is  claimed  to 
have  been  frustrated  by  the  French  defense. 

May  11.  Crerman  offensive  is  resumed  at  Vaux  Pond,  west  of  the  village 
by  that  name.  French  claim  that  repulse  of  this  attack.  French  of- 
fensive at  Dead  Man's  Hill  and  southeast  of  Hill  304  are  claimed  to 
have  been  broken  down  by  artillery  fyre.  On  the  British  front  there 
is  a  severe  bombardment  in  the  region  of  the  HohenzoUem  Redoubt. 

May  12.  Germans  capture  500  jrards  of  British  trenches  of  which  only  a 
portion  is  gained  by  counterattacks.  The  Germans  claim  to  have 
repulsed  an  attack  by  the  British  upon  their  positions  at  La  Fille 
Morte  in  the  Argonne.    French  daim  to  have  gained  ground  soutlieaat 
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tH  fiuKoint  aad  WiudMm,  mad  the  feptike  of  a  German  attack  flooUi- 

east  of 'Fort  Douaumont. 
Biay  1£.    fltaD«ttaeliB  were  ma^  lysr«QennaBB  for  the  Avioemirt  Waod,  akd 

Hill  804  in  Hie  mcht 
May  14.    Ik  sbaoug  Garman  attack  is  made  on  ike  Britadi  lines  nortb  of 

Armeatidves  near  Pofeegatreet  'W^ods. 
May  15.    French  by  a  sudden  attack  capture  220  jrards  of  German  tneaches 

on  the  heifrfato  of  the  .Meuae.   .A  'Gennan  trendi  is  captured  south 

of  ^e  fionme.    A  firitiah  mnnherattack  oon  Hullnch  is  reported  to 

have  been  replied  hy  the  GennaDfl. 
May  16.    British  capture  250  yards  of  front  line  trenches  scar  Vimy  and 

Artois.    Ctt'iaaiiD  v«laim  tiiat  .tiie  Evaaeh  suffer  heavy  loas  by  an  at* 

tack  on  HiU  ML 
May  18.    French  recover  ^ound  near  Hill   327,  but  are  repulsed  near 

fill]  JK)4.    GennaiiB  mfliet  hea^gr  .Ifiaaes  on  British  forces  at  Steoi- 

straete. 
May  19.    Germans  warn  ^weat  jd  :tiM  Meuse,  occupyina  Frmch  positioiis 

along  the  Haucourt-Essnes  road. 
May  20.    French  recover  a  miae  crater  at  the  Vimy  Ridfire  from  tin  Gai^ 

mans. 
May  21.    Germans  eaptmre  a  mile  of  French  positions  near  Givenchy-en- 

Gobelle. 
May  22.    The  French  succeed  in  recapturing  all  except  the  northern  part 

of  Fort  Douamnimt.    They  also  take  trenches  along  Dead  Man's  HUl 

and  several  positions  on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse. 
May  24.    Germane  c^ture  the  village  of  Gumidres  northwest  of  Verdun. 

German  reports  also  claim  the  recapture  of  Fort  Douaumont. 
May  24.    Germans  claim  small  gains  in  the  Laos  Salient. 
May  26.    Germans  recapture  Fort  Douaumont.    They  also  win  ground  in 

the  village  of  Cumi^es,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse. 
May  26.    German  attacks  on  the  French  trenches  south  of  Fort  Douau- 
mont are  repulsed. 
May  27.    French  regain  Cumidres  and  repulse  German  attacks  near  Douai. 

British  claim  the  failure  of  German  attadcs  in  the  Champagne  district 
May  29.    French  claim  the  repulae  of  two  heavy  Gssman  attacks  on  HiU 

304  and  Cumieres. 
May  80.    It  is  reported  that  reenf orcements  are  being  brought  from  the 

eastern  battle  line  to  Verdun.    Germans  claim  .gains  along  the  front 

from  Le  Mort  Homme  to  Cnmidres. 
May  31.    German  troops  succeed  in  surrounding  Le  Mart  Homme.    Ger- 
mans claim  to  have  penetrated  nearly  to  .Ghattancourt. 
Jime    1.    French  win  over  400  yaxdM  of  German  trenches  southeast  of 

Le  Mort  Homme.    French  are  obliged  to  yield  to  German  attacks  east 

of  the  Meuse,  Mmd  lose  a  nonihar  of  fint  line  trenches  hetwaen  Fort 

Douaumont  ^tnd  Vauz  Pond. 
June    2.    Germans  gain  a  foothold  on  Dsmhrnp,  hat  are  junsiieeessful  in  an 

effort  to  capture  Fort  Vaux. 
June    8.    Germans  claim  successful  storm  of  ridges  near  Y#rea  aad  the 

oaytpge  of  an  English  geneeal  and  i350  men. 
June    4.    Crermaa  Attaok.on  .Eoat  Vaax  is  halted  by  the  .Fiench  who  also 

defeat  an  attempt  to  turn  the  -paaition  from  -die  southeaat    Germans 

claim  the  capture  of  600  French  troops  between  Damloup  and  the 

Gaillette  Wood. 
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June    5.     Germans  claim  the  repulse  of  French  attacks  on  the  Fumin  Ridge, 

southwest  of  Vaux. 
June    6.     Grermans  storm  British  lines  east  of  Ypres,  winning  first-line 

trenches  at  Hooge.    They  are  dislodged  by  counterattacks. 
June    7.     German  reports  claim  the  capture  of  Fort  Vaux.    The  village 

of  Hooge  is  occupied  by  Germans  after  the  capture  of  a  line  of  Brit- 
ish trenches. 
June    8.    French  admit  the  loss  of  Fort  Vaux.    British  claim  successful 

attack  on  trenches  south  of  La  Bassee  Canal.    Germans  claim  the 

capture  of  500  French  prisoners  in  the  Fumin  Wood,  southwest  of 

Douaumont. 
June  11.     Germans  make  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Hill  304. 
June  12.    German  attacks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  are  halted  by 

French  infantry. 
June  13.     Canadian  troops  after  fierce  fighting  regain  position  lost  earlier 

in  the  month  at  Hill  60  near  Ypres. 
June  14.     Germans  capture  British  positions  southeast  of  Zillebe^e  in  the 

Ypres  sector. 
June  15.    French  capture  a  trench  on  Dead  Man's  Hill. 
June  16.    Two  German  attacks  at  Thiaumont  and  Boise  de  la  Caillette 

are  repulsed.    Germans  also  fail  to  recapture  ground  lost  on  Dead 

Man's  Hill. 
June  19.    German   attacks   on   French   positions   north   of   Hill    321    are 

checked.     Germans    claim    repulse   of  French   attacks   in   Thiaumont 

Wood. 
June  23.    Germans  capture  Thiaumont  after  a  series  of  terrific  assaults. 

They  continue  to  the  village  of  Fleury,  but  are  dislodged  by  the  French 

and  are  compelled  to  retreat. 
June  24.    French  in  a  counterattack  drive  Germans  from  Hill   320  and 

321  as  far  as  the  Thiaumont  field  work. 
June  26.    The  British  begin  a  new  offensive  on  the  western  front,  and 

penetrate  the  enemies'  line  in  ten  places.    Severe  artillery  activities 

are  carried  on  in  the  Loos  sector. 
June  27.     French  claim  small  gains  in  the  Thiaumont  sectors. 
June  28.    The  British  attacks  on  Grerman  front  in  Flanders  increase  in 

force.    German  counterattacks  are  repulsed. 
June  29.    Bombardment  continues  on  both   sides.    British   patrols   make 

raids  along  the  front  in  Flanders  in  northern  France. 
June  30.    French  retake  Thiaumont.    It  is  recaptxired  by  the  Germans, 

but  again  retaken  by  the  French.     British  pierce  the  German  line  near 

Neuve  Chai>elle.    (rermans  retake  Thiaumount. 
July    1.    French  recapture  Thiaumount.    French  and  English  forces  be- 
gin a  great  offensive  on  both  sides  of  the  Somme,  along  a  front  of 

twenty-five  miles,  following  a  terrific  bombardment  of  the  German 

lines.    Several  villages  and  positions  are  taken  from  the  Germans  to- 
gether with  over  5,000  prisoners. 
July    2.    British  offensive  captures  Theicourt  and  Curlu  villages,  taking 

10,000  German  prisoners. 
July    8.    Allies  continue  to  advance  in  the  Somme  regrion,  capturing  a 

number  of  villages  and  a  number  of  prisoners.    French  lines  reach 

three  miles  from  Peronne.     British  capture  La  Boisselle,  with  4,300 

prisoners. 
July    4.    French  continue  toward  P6ronne,  capturing  two  lines  of  de- 
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fense  and  attacking  a  third.  British  offense  is  halted.  Germans  re- 
capture Thiaumoiint  after  six  assaults.  French  capture  German  sec- 
ond-line positions  south  of  the  Somme  on  a  six-mile  front. 

July  6.  German  counteroffensive  fails  to  retake  ground  won  hy  the 
French  in  the  Somme  region.    Allied  troops  resume  the  advance. 

July  7.  British  take  trenches  at  three  points  in  the  Somme  sector. 
French  capture  German  trenches  east  of  La  Boisselle. 

July  8.  British  and  French  advance  half  a  mile  along  the  Somme,  cap- 
turing some  German  trenches.  The  village  of  Hardecourt  is  captured 
by  the  French. 

July  9.  French  capture  two  and  one-half  miles  of  German  trenches  east 
of  Flacourt,  and  reach  a  point  five-eighths  of  a  mile  from  Peronne. 
Germans  fail  to  retake  the  Trones  Wood  captured  several  days  pre- 
vious. 

July  10.  British  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Mametz  Wood.  German  bom- 
bardment of  positions  at  Verdun  continues.  French  occupy  Hill  97 
near  Peronne. 

July  11.  Germans  make  small  gains  around  Verdun  gaining  a  foothold 
in  the  Damloup  battery.  Allies  capture  the  whole  of  the  Trones  Wood. 
Germans  drive  the  British  from  several  positions  in  the  Mametz  Wood. 

July  12.  German  forces  press  close  to  Souville,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  capturing  over  2,000  French  prisoners.  British  regain  ground 
lost  in  the  Mametz  Wood. 

July  14.  British  forces  sweep  on  along  the  Somme,  capturing  several  im- 
portant German  second  positions. 

July  15.  British  drive  continues,  bringing  the  advance  up  to  the  third 
German  lines. 

July  16.  French  gain  ground  north  of  the  Aisne,  and  near  Verdun.  The 
Anglo-French  drive  brings  the  Allied  troops  to  six  miles  from  Con- 
veles,  the  German  headquarters  at  the  beginning. 

July  17.  Allied  drive  along  the  Somme  continues  to  succeed.  British  cap- 
ture 1,600  yards  of  German  second-line  trenches. 

July  18.  Fierce  fighting  in  the  region  of  Longueval  salient  northwest  of 
Combes.  French  drive  the  Germans  from  several  positions  south  of 
the  Somme. 

July  19.  Germans  by  a  counteroffensive  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Longue- 
val.   They  are  later  driven  out  by  British  troops. 

July  23.     British  capture  works  around  Pozi^res. 

July  24.    British  forces  occupy  a  part  of  Pozidres. 

July  26.    Allies  complete  occupation  of  Pozi^res. 

July  81.    Continued  British  gains  in  Somme  region. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

January    1.    Russians  capture  heights  above  Czemo^tz,  and  repulse  a 

German  counterdrive  in  Tarnopol.     Russian  advance  threatens  Kovel, 

Volhjmia. 
January    2.    Russians  continue  to  advance  beyond  the  Strypa  River. 
January    3.    Russians  claim  the  failure  of  German  attempts  to  cross  the 

Dvina  River. 
January    4.     Russians  take  over  1,000  prisoners  north  of  Czemovitz. 
January    5.    Russians  retire  their  base  from  Czemovitz  toward  Kolomea. 

Russian  reports  claim  fortifications  about  Czemovitz  captured. 
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Januaiy    6.    Semen  bombardment  of  Anstrian  posHiaiis  at  QBcuMivite. 

Csartocyak  and  tbe  heights  JMfFead  are  cajrtnrad  bf  the  Sbbbmb. 
^ Janiiary    7.     RueeiaiiB  daim  repoke  of  Austrian  attaehe  mkmg  tke  asiddle 


January    6.    Anafcrian  attem^  to  recaptuiie  Qzartoryek  fml.    jfaaeians 

hold  over  thirty  miles  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Strypa. 
January  14.    Genaaa  jneports  daim  the  ImltiBS  of  liie  .ftiiiiiaB  acttack 

north  ot  Oaemavitz. 
January  18.    New  fimsian  offeasive  starts  in  Beasazabia,  aast  wi  Cxer- 

novitz.    Heavy  fighting  on  the  Bessarabian  front. 
Febrmary    6.    Geaaral  von  Hindenfouxg  reneirs  attack  on  DwbaA. 
February    9.    Ssuwians  begin  new  offensive  in  Vallqmia  wad  m  enaUan 

Qalicia. 
February  17.    Russians  daim  repulse  of  German  attacks  on  thn  Dvina 

River  between  Jacobstadt  and  Dvinak. 
February  27.    Russian  activities  on  the  Riga  front.    Austaiaus  ase  re- 
pulsed on  the  middle  >  Strypa. 
March    2.    Aoatro-German  auUnilies  in  Volhynia. 
March    4.    Renewed  activity  along  the  entire  ffaiHisBi  ^ieant.    Minor  suc- 

oesses  are  daimed  by  Rnssians. 
March  22.    Russiaos  penetzate  the  Oennan  line  at  Jaiiibiilsiil      Rnwriaa 

repeats  claim  a  repulse  of  Aastna-C^ermen  attacks  in  CMieia. 
March  23.    Russians  advance  in  the  Dvlnsk  laecrion.    OfemdionB  ane  re- 
tarded by  heavy  snows. 
March  26.     Successful  German  countsKatbeelB  affahiBt  dBnamans  aonlii  of 

Lake  Narotch. 
March  28.    Russians  gain  ground  lost  to  the  Germans  at  Ijahe  iiarotch. 

Germans  driven  back  north  nf  Pinsk. 
April     1.    Russian  offensive  is  t«siBned,  with  the  haealdnir  ap  «f  ke  in 

the  Dvina  River. 
A^il    6.    Russians  renew  attack  wngamst  fexves  af  ¥lan  fiinienburg  in 

the  neighborhood  of  Lake  .Najnotdau    SsMsians  tupUw.  nsvenal  small 

villages  in  Galicia. 
April- 10.    German  artillery  active  aiong  the  whirie  northern  fronts  espe- 
cially around  Dvinsk  and  Lake  Narotch.     Russians  daim  failure  of 

German  thrust  at  Riga. 
April  13.    Austrian  troops  along  )9trypa  and  Dniester  and  northeast  of 

Czemovitz  are  compelled  to  fall  back  in  the  face  of  heavy  Russian 

attacks. 
April  14.     German  reports  daim  failune  of  Russian  attack  northwest  of 

Dvinsk. 
April  15.     Russian  successes  claimed  in  Galicia. 
April  19.     Russian   reports  daim  the  repulse  of  German  attacks  above 

Smorgon. 
April  20.     Russian  offensive  northwest  of  Dvinsk.    Rasainne  claim  succcascs 

on  the  Riga  front. 
April  27.    Germans  claim  to  have  gained  several  i>ositions  in  Ae  province 

of  Vilna  and  south  of  Lake  Narotch.    Russians  clahn  captures  south 

of  Dvinsk  and  in  the  Strypa  region. 
April  29.     Austrians  capture  several  trenches  north  of  Mouravitey. 
May    6.     Renewed  activity  along  the  entire  Hussian  front.    Botii 

claim  successes. 
May  20.    Germans  bombard  Dareva  southeast  of  Vilna. 
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May  22.  Russians  repulse  German  attacks  near  Ostroff  and  north  of  Lake 
Narotch. 

May  24.  German  advances  are  claimed  in  the  district  of  Pulkaran  south- 
east of  Rifira. 

June    2«    Russian  reports  claim  repulse  of  Crerman  attack  near  Smorgon. 

June  S.  Russians  begin  offensive  on  a  260-mile  front  from  the  Ruktno 
Swamps  to  Bessarabia.  On  the  first  day  13,000  Austrian  prisoners 
are  taken. 

June  6.  Russian  offensive  under  General  Brussilov  continues  from  the 
Pripet  River  to  Rumanian  frontier.    Over  25,000  prisoners  are  taken. 

June  7.  Russians  continue  their  offensive,  taking  over  40,000  prisoners 
and  great  quantities  of  supplies. 

June  '  8.  Russians  capture  Lutsk  in  Volh3aiia  and  cross  the  Ikwa  and 
Strypa  Rivers,  capturing  11,000  more  prisoners. 

June  9.  Russians  cross  the  Austrian  lines,  driving  them  back  over  fifteen 
miles.    Large  numbers  of  prisoners  continue  to  be  taken. 

June  10.  The  Russians  occupy  Buczacz,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Strypa, 
capturing  many  prisoners. 

June  11.  Town  and  fortress  of  Dubno  are  captured  by  the  Russians. 
Prisoners  captured  exceed  100,000. 

June  12.  Genersd  von  Hindenburg  begfins  a  fierce  counterattack  near 
Jacobstadt  and  Eosjny  near  Dvinsk. 

June  13.  Russians  attack  Sokal  and  advance  toward  Kovel.  Russians  cap- 
ture Sniatyn,  twenty  miles  north  of  Czemovitz,  taking  6,000  prisoners. 

June  14.     Russians'  complete  isolation  of  Czemovitz. 

June  16.  Russian  offensive  continues  with  the  capture  of  nearly  16,000 
prisoners. 

June  17.  Russians  occupy  the  town  of  Radzlowi,  near  the  Galician  fron- 
tier, six  miles  from  Brody.  Two  German  armies  are  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  the  Austrians. 

June  18.    Russians  capture  Czemovitz,  the  capital  of  Bukowina. 

June  19.    Russian  advance  continues  beyond  Czemovitz. 

June  20.    The  Russians  cross  the  Sereth  River. 

June  21.  General  von  Hindenburg  attacks  Smorgon,  but  is  repulsed  by 
coimterattacks.  Germans  make  stubborn  resistance  about  Kovel.  Rus- 
sians enter  Gurizit3ni  thirty-two  miles  southeast  of  Kovel,  but  are 
compelled  to  retire. 

June  22.  Russians  capture  Raduotz,  in  southern  Bukowina.  Germans  halt 
advance  of  the  Russians  in  the  Kolki-Sokal  sector.  German  reports 
claim  repulse  of  Russians  farther  south. 

June  23.  Russians  occupy  the  town  of  Straza,  Widnitz,  and  Gurahumora, 
giving  them  possession  of  the  whole  crown  land  of  Bukowina.  Aus- 
trians retreat  to  foothills  of  the  Carpathians. 

June  24.     Russians  seize  Kutz,  fifteen  miles  from  Kolomea. 

June  25.    Russians  capture  town  of  Kimpolimg. 

June  26.    Russians  advance  before  the  Carpathians  continues. 

June  27.  Germans  report  repulse  of  Russians  on  Kovel.  Germans  under 
Von  Linsingen  drive  back  Russians  in  Volhynia,  and  occupy  Liniewka, 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Sokal. 

June  29.  Germans  continue  to  advance  toward  Kolomea,  capturing  over 
10,000  prisoners  and  three  lines  of  trenches. 

June  30.  Russians  capture  Obertyn  in  southern  Galicia,  fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Kolomea. 
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July    k    Fightinj:    continues    at    Thumaiz,    fifteen    miles    netth^ieBt   of 

Obertyn.     Austrian  troops  fall  back  on  Stahislau. 
July    2.    Bussian  advance  west  of  Kolomea. 
July    3.    Austrian  troops  begin  a  new  offensive  south  o£  Lime^dm  and 

west  of  Lutsk.    It  is  finally  repulsed. 
July    4.    Bussian  cavalry  patrols  reported  to  bave   onoased  the  passes 

Into  southern  Hungary.     Russian  army  approaches  Lembe^K^ 
July    5.    Russian  forces  cut  the  road  to  Lemberg  below  Deletin. 
July    6.  ^  T^^nuliM^  forces  advance  toward  Kovel,  capturing  23,000  prisonos. 

Russian,  forces  attack  Germans  under  General  von  Bothmer,  defend- 
ing Lemberg  along  the  Strypa  River.    Austrian  forces  west  of  Kolomea 

driven  back  five  miles. 
July    7.     General  von  Bothmer  retires  to  liie  west  between  the  Strypa 

and  Zlota  Lipa  Rivers. 
July    8.    Russians  continue  to  advance  west  of  Czartorysk*  in  the  Vol- 

hynia,  following  the  German,  retirement.    Austrians  adoout  falling  back 

twelve  miles. 
July    9.     Russian     offensive     crosses     the     Stokhod,     a     short    distance 

northwest  of  Kovd.     Austrians   stop   RuseiaiL  advance   in   sonthem 

Bukowina. 
July  10.    Russian  offensive  continues  toward  Kovel.    The  foresB  cnsaiag 

the  river  Stokhod  in  many  places. 
July  12.    Opposing  forces  halt  the  Russians  at  the  bank  of  tiie  Stoldlod. 
July  14.    Battle  rages  on  the  Stokhod  River.    Austrians  claim  to  have 

captured  over  16,000  prisoners. 
July  15.    Severe  fighting  all  along  the  eastern  front. 
July  16.    Germans  claim  the  repulse  of  Russian  attacks. 
July  17.    Russian  advance  against  Kovel  continues  with  the  capture  of 

about  13,000  prisoners.    German  forces  retire  acFoss  the  Lipa  River. 
July  19.     Russians   begin   the   invasion   of   Hungary*    Axmy   of   General 

Lechitsky  advances  into  Carpathian  Passes. 
July  21.     Russians  cross  Styr  River. 

July  26.     Russian  troops  cross  Slonevke  River  north  of  Brody. 
July  27-31.     Continued  Russian  successes  on  eastern  front. 

THE    BALJLANS 

January    5.    Montenegrin  reports  claim  the  repulse  of  Austrians  on  aU 

fronts. 
January    6.    Austrians  begin  new  offensive  against  the  Montenegrin  north- 
ern frontier,  winning  several  towns. 
January  10.     Austrians  capture  Mount  Lovcen. 
January  11.     French  force  landed  on  tlie  island  of  Corfu  for  provisional 

occupation. 
.January  12.     Cettinje,    Monten^ro,   practically   surrounded   by   Austrian 

forces.    Armistice   reported  between   Montenegro  and  Austria.    The 

latter  are  within  four  miles  of  Cettinje. 
January  13.    Austrians  capture  Cettinje. 
January  14.    Montenegrin  army  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  Austrian 

forces. 
January  15.    Allies  land  troops  at  Bhacloran,  five  miles  f^m  Athens. 
January  20.    Fighting  resumed  between  Austrians  and  Montenegrins  as  a 

result  of  a  failure  to  come  to  satisfactory  terms. 
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January  21.  Montenegrins  fall  back  in  an  attempt  to  join  the  Serbians  in 
Albania.  Austrians  capture  Montenegrin  forts  of  Antivari  and  Dul- 
cigno. 

January  23.  Cuterio,  capital  of  Albania,  captured  by  Austrians.  Bulga- 
rian forces  capture  Burat,  south  of  Semeni  River. 

February  4.  Austrian  troops  occupy  Erovo  in  Albania,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Durazzo.    Austrian  forces  in  Montenegro  advance  on  Monastir. 

February  6.  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen  assumes  command  of  the 
Austro-German  army,  opposing  the  Allies  at  Saloniki. 

February  8.  Rumania  calls  out  reservists.  The  Italians  and  Serbians 
in  Albania  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Durazzo. 

February  10.    Austrian  forces  occupy  heights  above  Durazzo. 

February  11.  Austrian  forces  attack  Italians  moving  on  Durazzo,  but 
are  repulsed. 

February  26.     Durazzo  evacuated  and  Austrians  enter  the  city. 

April  21.  French  force  landed  at  Argostoli  on  the  Greek  island  of  Cepha- 
lonia. 

May  12.  Bulgarian  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Rumanian-Danube-Do- 
brudja  frontier  and  shifted  to  the  Saloniki  sector. 

May  26.    Activity  among  the  allied  forces  in  the  Saloniki  district. 

May  27.  Bulgarian  troops  cross  the  Greek  frontier,  occupy  three  Greek 
forts. 

May  28.  Serbian  army,  after  recuperating  at  Corfu,  are  transferred  tp  the 
field  at  Saloniki.  Greek  Government  permits  the  Bulgarians  to  occupy 
several  forts  on  the  Greek  side  of  the  border. 

June  1.  Large  Bulgarian  force  reported  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Struma. 

June  4.  Allies  take  over  control  of  the  town  of  Saloniki,  replacing  the 
Greek  police  and  establishing  martial  law. 

June  8.  The  Greek  cabinet  decides  to  demobilize  its  forces  following  de- 
mands from  the  Allies. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

January  2.  The  main  body  of  General  Townshend's  forces  on  the  Irika, 
Albania  front,  retreats  down  the  Tigris  following  a  repulse  from 
Ctesiphon.  General  Nixon  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Percy 
Lake. 

January  8.  General  Alymer,  leading  British  support  for  General  Towns* 
bend's  forces,  eng^ages  three  Tuildsh  forces  in  an  attempt  to  cut  them 
off.    British  claim  success. 

January  10.  General  Alymer's  force  stopped  at  Sheikstaad  by  bad  weather 
conditions  and  difficulties  of  transport. 

January  13.  Turkish  retreat  twenty-five  miles  along  the  Tigris  to  Oroh 
pursued  by  the  British. 

January  15.    General  Alymer  attacks  the  Turks,  forcing  them  to  retire. 

January  18.  British  forces  under  Greneral  Alymer  engages  Turks  at  Es- 
Sinn,  twenty-three  miles  from  Kut-el-Amara. 

February  10.  Turkish  reports  claim  the  failure  of  two  attempts  by  Gen- 
eral Alymer  to  reach  Kut-el-Amara. 

February  12.    British  forces  gain  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  Kut. 

April  5.  Greneral  Gorringe,  commanding  a  British  relief  force,  ascends 
the  Tigris  and  captures  Felihe,  taking  five  lines  of  Turkish  trenches. 
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April    &    Floods  pxwoit  earryuts  oa  «f  tlw  cwwyiicii  ia  Mfiinpttaiin 

Turkish  claim  a  vietoiy  ia  F«lilie. 
April  11.     Turkish  force  make  breeches  in  the  Tigris  in  order  te  hold 

hack  the  relieviBg  eapaditioa. 
April  18.     Several  coaaterattacks  by  the  Turks  pveveoit  the  advaaoe  mi  the 

British  Telieviac  forees.    Tarks  auike  attack  «a  British  fweca  h«t 

are  repulsed,  loaing  ^fiOf^  men. 
April  27.    An  attempt  to  send  a  relief  ship  up  the  Ti^s  inta  gat  d 

Amara  by  British  taiis. 
April  28.    General  Towashend  is  oampelled  to  sarreader  Kut-al-AaMum  ts 

the  Turks  after  hoidiar  oat  for  143  days.    The  British  fevees  num- 
bered 9,060. 
May  IS.    RttBsian  amy  reparted  in  MnamMHsisIs,  eisht^tatro  buIob  mrth- 

east  of  Mosul. 
May  24.    Britisdi  repoirts  claim  atteaipt  of  Tarkidi  on  the  fight  hanks 

of  the  Tigris. 
May  26.    Russian   army  advances   into.  Mesopotamia  to   Suliemaasa^    143 

miles  east  of  MoauL 
June  12.    Turkish  reporti  claim  the  aatiihilatioa  cf  l,Mi  o#  the  onenaies' 

cavalry,  and  the  deatractson  of  t^m  gvnhoats  and  ifmattwa  plmta  ia 

Mesopotamia. 
June  16.    Turkish  reports  claim   that  the  British  forces   on  the  ^gris 

hav«  abandoned  its  position  at  Feiihe.     The  British  repoHs  daim  an 

advance  along  i^t  Tigrn.  to  wiHiui  200  yards  of  the  Ttttish  pooitions 

at  Sanna-i-Yat. 
June  17.    British  attempt  to  land  troops  on  I3ie  north  hasft  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  prevented  by  the  Turks. 
June  21.     Russians  inflict  two  defeats  on  Turkish  forcoa  near  Vosid. 
July  13.    British  reports  claim  lepuise  of  ooncertod  Twldsh  mttaek  about 

fifteen  miles  below  Knt-el-Amara. 

RUSSO-TURKISH    CAMPAIGN 

January  1.  Turkish  reports  announce  the  reraise  of  Russians  in  Kasdia- 
tan. 

January    3.     Russians  wis  a  slight  SMhraatage  in  the  Gaacasus. 

January  11.  Russians  beg^in  a  general  offensive  in  the  Gaucaaas  on  a 
hundred-mile  front. 

January  15.  Russians  win  successes  in  iiie  Caucasus  prevctttiscr  the  Turk- 
ish forces  from  crossing  the  Arkhava  River. 

January  18.    Russian  forces  posh  f orwaid  toward  Erxeraas. 

January  20.  Turkish  forces  driven  back  from  the  Braeram  dsalricL  Rus- 
sian progress  reported  in  Ihe  Lake  Van  district. 

January  21.  Center  of  the  Turkish  army  defeated  akog  ^tm  antr-mile 
front  in  the  Caucasus. 

February    4.    Turkish  report  the  defeat  of  Russiaa  f ones  in  Pania. 

February  12.     Russian  artillery  bombards  Eraerum. 

February  13.  Russians  capture  one  of  the  Sraeroai  tats,  takinc  asaiiy 
prisoners. 

February  15.    Eraerum  is  captured  following  a  five  ^aya*  siege. 

February  17.  Russians  continue  to  advance,  foUowii^  the  capture  of 
Erzerum. 
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February  18.     Russian  forces  debark  at  Viteszu,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Trebi- 

zond,  to  cut  off  Turkish  forces  retreating  from  Erzerum.     The  city 

of  Mush  in  the  Lake  Van  district  is  captured  by  the  Russians. 
February  19.     Russians  capture  Didgin  near  Trebizond  and  continue  to 

advance  toward  the  west. 
February  20.    The  southern  wing  of  the  Russian  force  enters  Bitlis,  110 

miles  south  of  Erzerum. 
February  23.    Russians  capture  Armenian  town  of  Ispir  between  Erzerum 

and  Rize.    They  also  capture  several  towns  in  Persia. 
February  25.    Russian  forces  capture  Kermanshah  in  Persia. 
February  28.    Turkish  forces  evacuate  Trebizond  and  other  Black  Sea  forts. 
March    1.    Russian  advance  in  Armenia  continues.    Their  forces  occupy 

several  towns  north  of  Bitlis. 
March    2.    Russian  forces  occupy  Bitlis.     They  also  capture  the  Persian 

town  of  Bidyar. 
March    6.    Russians  advance  against  Trebizond. 

March    7.     The  town  of  Rizeh  near  Trebizond  is  captured  by  the  Russians. 
March  30.    Russians  defeat  Turks  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  region  of  the 

fortress  of  Kara  Malachkan  on-  the  direct  road  to  Bagdad. 
April  11.    Russian  forces  make  further  progress  in  the  Russian  Caucasus, 

southeast  of  Azar,  repulsing  Turkish  attacks  in  the  Bitlis  region  and 

defeating  Kurd  detachments  south  of  Lake  Urumia. 
April  13.    Russian  forces  claim  defeat  of  Turkish  forces  after  a  six  days' 

battle. 
Aprfl  14.    Russians  defeat  Turks  at  Bitlis,  and  storm  a  Turkish  position 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kara  River,  east  of  Trebizond. 
April  17.    Trebizond  captured  by  the  Russians  after  a  combined  land  and 

sea  attack  of  great  violence.    City  of  Drona,  six  and  one-half  miles 

eastward,  is  also  taken. 
April  18.     The   Russian    army    in    the    Caucasus    pushes    forward    from 

Erzerum. 
April  19.    Turks  are  dislodged  from  their  ndrth  strongholds  east  of  Bitlis. 
April  22.    Turkish  attempt  to  recapture  Trebizond  is  repulsed. 
April  26,    Turkish  reports  claim  a  Russian  repxdse  near  Suren,  south  of 

Bitlis. 
April  28.    Russian  forces  reported  to  have  crossed  through  the  Serkala 

Pass  on  the  way  to  Bagdad.     Progress  also  made  toward  Erzingan 

in  Armenia. 
April  30.    The   southern    Russian   army  in   the   Caucasus   arrive  before 

Diarbekr,  100  miles  southwest  of  Bitlis. 
May    8.     Russian  forces  occupy  Turkish  trenches  before  Erzingan. 
May    6.    Turkish  are  repulsed  near  Bagdad  by  the  Russians. 
May    9.    Russian  army  southwest  of  Kermanshah  in  Persia  captures  Kasr- 

i-Sharin  on  the  Digala  River,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  border  and 

160  miles  from  Bagdad. 
May    17.    Twenty  thousand  Turkish  troops  transferred  from  Kut  to  op- 
pose the  Russian  advance  on  Bagdad  and  Mosul. 
May  19.    Turkish  reports  claim  the  repulse  of  Russians  at  Sirate  Tepe 

with  heavy  losses. 
May  20.     Russian  forces  capture  Sakkis  in  Persia. 

May  31.    Turkish  troops  in  the  Diarbekr  region  are  defeated  by  Russians. 
June    1.    Turkish  troops  capture  Mama  Khatun  in  Armenia,  fifty-three 

miles  west  of  Azaro. 
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June    2.    Tnridflh  reports  cUim  the  xe^ae  of  Rnsaian   Imrcea  in  Uie 

Caucasus. 
June    5.    Turkish  forces  ia  iiM  Caucasas  -win  additional  advaatacefi  over 

the  Russians. 
June    6.     Russians  in   the   Caucasus  approach   to  within  seventgr  miles 

of  Bagdad. 
June    7.    Turkish  reports  claim  additional  reverses  iar  the  Rnasiaas  about 

Bagdad. 
June  11.    Russian  forces  make  progress  southwest  of  TM>izoBd.     Turkish 

claim  additional  victories. 
June  16.    Russian  forces  advancing  toward  Bagdad  repulse  Turkish  at- 
tacks.   Turkish  forces  capture  Serpol,  but  uxe  later  dialadgad. 
June  21.     Russians  defeat  Turkish  forces  in  two  engagements  near  Mosul. 
July    7.    Russians  are  compelled  te  retreat  eighty  miles  Jb  the  PagdaH 

region.    Slight  advances  are  reported  in  other  sections  of  Ibe  Caucasus. 

Arabs  about  the  Bagdad  join  in  revolt  against  the  Turks. 
July  10.    Arab  rebels  capture  Kinufda,  Arabia. 
July  12.    Russian  forces  take  Kjatum,  fifty  mUes  west  of  Srzonun. 
July  13.     Russians  occupy  sev^^l  pesitions  in  the  Caucasus. 
July  14.    The  Grand  Duke  Alezandor  begins  a  new  attack  on  the  Turkish 

forces  near  Eraerom  at  Baiburt 
July  15.    Revolt  of  the  ATsba  eontiiMios.     The  4atF  ^  Meoca  jiQported 

captured. 
July  16.    Russians  capture  Baiburt, 
July  21-24.    Considerable  Russian  successes. 
July  25.    Russians  take  £rzingan. 

OPERATIONS    IN    «Al.l.IPOLi 

January    1.     Heavy  fighting  occurs  along  the  Dardanelles  fivonti     Battle- 

ships  in  the  Narrows  attack  Turkish  ports. 
January    d.    Gallipoli  evacuated  by  the  Allies  with  only  one  casuallqr  and 

a  loss  of  seventeen  old  gmm.    British  and  French  forces  are  entirely 

withdrawn  from  the  Gallipoli  Paninsula,  and  the  attend  to  ioree  the 

Dardanelles  is  abandoned. 

AU6TRO-ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN 

January-February  25.    Little  activity  on  the  Austrian-Italian  line. 
February  26.    Italians   make    surprise   attack  in   the   Gorisia  Ironft  and 

repulse  an  Austrian  advance  on  the  Dorobo  Plateau. 
March  22.     Austrian  forces  repulsed  in  the  Sugaha  VaUq9E.     Alao  noiA 

of  Tolomino.    Bombardment  of  Gorizia  continues. 
.March  28.    Heavy  artillery  duels  about  the  Gorizia  bridgehead.    Italians 

enter  Austrian  towns  east  of  Selz.    Austrians  hold  firm  on  the  Camia 

frontier. 
March  29.    Italian  forces  gain  the  town  and  fortifications  of  Selz  after 

a  three  hours'  attack.     Small  Austrian  detachments  are  defeated  in 

the  Daeno  Valley. 
April    7.    Sharp  actions  take  place  in  the  Tyrol  r^ois,  wifhout  advantage 

to  either  side. 
April  10.    Heavy  artillery  engagements  between  the  Shigaaa  and  Adige 

Valleys  and  along  the  whole  Isonzo. 
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April  12.    Italian  forces  gain  trenches  ftoutheast  of  Ri^a  in  the  Ledro 

Valley. 
April  13.    Italian  reports  claim  considerable  gain  in  the  fiugaaa  Vall^. 
April  28.    Severe  fighting  in  the  Plezzo  Basin.    Italian  forces  repulse  a 

determined  Austrian  attack.    Italians  claim  heavy  Austrian  lasses  in 

the  Giugericia  Valley  and  in  other  sectors  along  the  line. 
May  11.    Italians  capture  Austrian  trenches  and  redoubts  on  Monte  Cakla. 
May  16.    Austrians,  by  a  surprise  attack,  capture  a  number  of  important 

Italian  positions  southwest  of  !CrMit»  capturing  about  2,600  prisoners. 
May  16.    Austrian  offensive  in  Trentino  continues,  with  the  cmilture  of 

6,360  prisoners  and  the  capture  of  important  positions. 
May  18.    Austrian  forces  capture  the  front  ridge  of  Mng^raflo. 
May  19.    Austrian  troops  cross  tin  Italian  border  and  estattlish  them- 
selves on  the  Gostaballa  JRidge.    Italians  reported  to  have  been  driven 

back  four  miles. 
May  20.    Italkni  .•forces  driven  by  the  Austrians  irom  the  CSol  flanta,  niih 

a  loss  of  over  1,800  prisoners. 
Mi^y  22.    AwBtnian  'forces  occupy  lisrvanose  Plateau,  but  are  held  at  tiiis 

point  by  the  Italians. 
MsQT  M,   ^Italian  forces  retreat  before  Austrian  attacks  in  ihe  ^flfmm 

Valley.    Austrian  advance  into  Italy  contJnues  with  the  oteopation  of 

the  Suabolo  River. 
May  26.    Italian  forces  eontin«e  'to  retreat  in  the  Trentiiio.    The  Astioo 

and  Sugana  Valleys  are  evacuated  by  Italian  forces. 
May  26.    Itslians  keld  Aostaaa  advanee  4it.Astieo. 
May  27.     Austrian  artillery  battevs  Yhywn  the  defenses  at  Arsiero,  and 

armored  works  guarding  Vicenza  are  captured. 
May  28.    Austrians  continue  to  gain  in  the  campaign  against  Arsiero  and 

Asiago. 
May  30.    Austrian  forces  capture  the  defenses  of  Punta  Garda. 
May  81.    Austrians   capture  three  important  peaks  in  the  Asiago  and 

Arsiero  regions.    Italians  admit  retreat  from  Gallio. 
June    1.    Austrian  infantry  checked  in  the  Arsiero  region.    Austrian  re- 
ports .claim  the  crossing  of  the  Pouna  River  and  the^oaptoxe  «f  42oiite 


June  3.  Italians  recapture  the  Belmonte  position  northeast  of  Monte 
Cengin. 

June    4.    Austrian  capture  Cesuna  and  take  6,000  prisoners. 

June  6.  Austrian  infantry  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Monte  Alba.  Aus- 
trian advance  along  the  Arsiero  continues  with  the  capture  of  osTeral 
important  positions. 

June  6.  Italian  forces  drive  back  the  Austrians  along  the  entire  Tyro- 
lean front. 

June    7.    Austrians  are  driven  from  heights  east  of  the  Gampo  Mido. 

June  8.  Italian  forces  repulse  Austrian  detachments  along  the  LagsriDa^ 
Valley. 

June  9.  Austrians  make  gains  on  the  Asiago  highlands,  capturing  Monte 
Lemre. 

June  10.    Italians  assume  the  offensive  and  make  gains  north  of  Arsiero. 

June  12.  Important  units  of  Austrian  forces  withdraw  from  this  front 
to  meet  the  invaders  on  the  eastern  front. 

June  IS.    Italian  offensive  recovers  important  lost  ground. 

June  14.    Heavy  Austrian  losses  reported  in  the  Tyrol. 
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June  15.    Italians  resume  position  on  Isonzo  front,  and  capture  seyexal 

trenches  in  Moncalfe. 
June  18.    Italians  continue  the  offensive  in  the  Asiago  campaign. 
June  20.    Italian    Alpine    troops    continue    the    offensive    in    the    Asiago 

sector. 
June  2S.    An  Italian  advance  is  claimed  in  the  Arsa  Valley. 
June  24.    Italian  counteroffensive  continues  in  Bellasra. 
June  2S.    Italian  forces  begin  an  offensive  in  the  Asiago  sector. 
June  27.    Italians  retake  Arsiero  and  Posina.    Austrian  army  claimed  to  be 

in  full  flight. 
June  28.    Italians  capture  several  peaks  on  the  Trentino  front. 
June  29.    Italians  begin  an  offensive  on  the  Isonzo  front.    A  counteroffen- 
sive in  the  Trentino  is  also  maintained. 
June  SO.    Italian  line  in  the  Trentino  is  pushed  forward,  into  contact  with 

the  Austrian  main  line  of  resistance. 
July    1.    Italian  forces  storm  Monte  Cosmagnon,  and  extend  their  offoi- 

sive. 
July    8.    There  is  a  lull  in  activity  along  the  front.    Steady  bombardment 

continues. 
July  12.    Italian  forces  make  progress  in  the  Adige  Valley,  and  oeempy 

positions  on  Monte  Como. 
July  14.    Heavy  fighting  in  the  Sette  Comuni  sector. 
July  15.    Italians   carry  a   strong  position   at  the  head   of  the   Posina 

Valley. 
July  19.    Italians  continue  to  advance  in  the  upper  Posina  Valley. 
July  20-August  1.     Continued  Italian  gains. 

CAMPAIGNS    IN    AFRICA 

January  1.  Following  the  occupation  of  Yaunde  in  Kameruns  the  Allied 
forces  push  on  to  Koimake  on  the  Nyon  River.  Germans  evacuate 
Ebolawa  and  Okono-Linga.  Fighting  reported  on  the  German-Spanish 
border. 

February  14.  Battle  is  reported  in  progress  in  German  East  Africa,  be- 
tween the  German  and  Belgian  forces.  Heavy  losses  are  reported  on 
both  sides. 

February  16.  The  entire  province  of  Eamerun  reported  cleared  of  Ger- 
man resistance. 

February  20.  German  reports  claim  the  Senussi  rebels  to  have  captured 
three  inland  Egyptian  towns. 

April  4.  Allied  forces  under  General  Smuts  reported  to  have  captured  a 
German  mountain  stronghold  in  East  Africa. 

April  10.  Portuguese  tsoops  occupy  Kionga  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
German  East  Africa. 

April  22.    Allies  occupy  several  towns  in  German  East  Africa. 

May  11.  German  forces  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  AUiea  in  German 
East  Africa. 

May  12.  Belgians  occupy  Kigiri,  the  chief  town  of  Runda,  German  East 
Africa. 

May  20.  German  forces  retreat  from  around  Lake  Kiva  in  German  East 
Africa. 

May  26.  British  make  progress  in  German  East  Africa,  capturing  three 
additional  towns. 
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June     2'    Portugese   troops  at  Mozambique  r^ulse  German  forces  iBt- 

tamptincT  to  reoocapy  Kiongra  in  German  East  Africa. 
June    7.     Germans  driven  back  by  British  forces  in  East  Africa. 
June  16.    Belgian  forces  steadily  drive  back  Germans  in  Eamt  Africa, 
July    2.    Belgian  forces  advance  along  the  Kagra  River^  aad  capture  a 

village  southwest  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
July  10.    British   forces   under   General  Smuts   occupy   Taanga    on   the 

coast  of  German  East  Africa. 
July  18.    Belgian  troops  reported  to  have  readied  tiie  shores  of  Victoria 

Kyaasa  and  to  have  defeated  1^  Gteman  forces  there. 
July  £2.    Brttish  troops  capture  several  towns  in  German  Bast  Afeiea. 

NAVAL    OPERATTONS 

Jaaoaiy    9.    The  British  battieship  JTm^  Biward  is  isat  by  oentact  wiHi 

a  mine, 
f^broary    1.    German  prize  crew  txings  the  British  Appam  to  Hampton 

Roads,  following  its  capture  by  the  German  cruiaar  Afaeioe. 
F^iuruary  13.    French  cruiser  AdnmxU  Chttmer  is  sunk  by  a  vubmarine 

off  the  Syrian  coast. 
February  27.    The  .French  transport  Protwti^e  sunk  by  a  aubmafine  in  the 

Mediterranean.     The  British  steamer  Mulofa  sunk  by  a  iniaa  near 

Dover. 
March  24.     British    Channel    steamer   Sussex    is   torpedoed    by    German 

submarine. 
March  25.     In  an  engag^nent  between  the  British  cniiser  AUantavu  and 

the  German  blockade  runner  Greif  on  February  28»  both  vessels  were 

sunk. 
April  25.     The  German  battle  cmiaer  squadron,  tus^tter  mkEk  Zeppelins 

and  submarines,  attack  the  city  of  Lowestoft  and  Yaimouth,  norttwast 

of  London. 
April  27.    British  battleship  RusaeU  is  sunk  by  a  mine  in  the  MeditemRnean. 
May    8.    British  transport  ship  C^t^nric  is  sunk  off  Irish  ooaat  by  German 

submarine. 
May  81.     British  and  German  battle  squadron  engage  in  oeaybat  aff  the 

coast  of  Denmark  in  the  North  Sea. 
June    5.     The  British  cruiser  Hampshire  is  sunk  by  a  mine  off  tte  Orkney 

Islands.    Among  those  lost  was  Lord  Kitchener. 
June  10.     The  Italian  transport  Principe  Umberto  Wtts  annk  by  a  mib- 

marine  in  the  Adriatic 
June    14.    A  Russian  flotilla  and  a  German  convoy  meet  in  the  Baltic. 

Several  small  vessels  were  sunk. 
June  18.     The  British  destroyer  Edenis  sunk  by  a  colliaioQ  in  the  English 

ChanneL 
July    3.    Russian  tori>edo  boats  are  reported  to  havie  aunk  fifty-foiff  Turkish 

sailing  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea. 
July    6.    The  Turkish  war  vessel  Midullvy  formerly  the  Breekm,  sinks  a 

Russian  transport. 
July    9.    The  German  merchant  submarine  DetUsdUemd  arrives  in  Balti- 
more. 
July  10.     The  Turkish  warships  MiduUu  and  the  Sfdtwn  SeUtn^  formerly 

the  Goeben,  sink  four  Russian  transports  and  bombard  the  coast  ef 

Caucasus. 
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July  12.     A  German  submarine  shells  Seaham  Harbor  on  the  English  coast. 

July  15.  The  Italian  transport  Impetuoao  is  sunk  by  an  Austrian  sob- 
marine  in  the  Adriatic. 

July  22.  The  German  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats  escape  after  a  runnincr  fi^^t 
with  British  battleships  off  the  coast  of  Holland. 

SUBMARINE    WARFARE 

May  1-31.  Fifty-six  Allied  mM^hant  ships  and  four  neutrals  sunk  by 
submarines.    The  vessels  lost  included  the  British  steamer  Persia, 

February  1-29.  Sixteen  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  Allies  sunk  by 
torpedoes. 

March  1-31.  Twenty-seven  merchant  ships  of  Allies  and  thirteen  neu- 
trals sunk  by  German  submarines. 

April  1-30.  Seventy  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  Allies  and  twenty- 
six  neutral  vessels  sunk  by  German  submarines. 

May  1-31.  Fifty-six  Allied  merchant  ships  and  four  neutrals  sunk  by 
German  submarines. 

June  1-30.  Sixty-one  merchant  ships  of  the  Allies  and  seven  of  neutral 
nations  sunk  by  German  submarines. 

July  1-29.  Fifty  merchant  ships  of  the  Allies  and  nine  of  neutral  nations 
sunk  by  German  submarines. 

WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

January  29-30.  'German  Zeppelins  make  two  night  raids  on  Paris,  drop- 
ping bombs  on  the  city. 

January  31.  A  fleet  of  Zeppelin  airships  pass  over  the  northeast  counties 
of  England,  killing  fifty-nine  persons  with  bombs. 

February    4.     German  admiralty  admits  the  loss  of  the  Zeppelin  Lf-19. 

February  20.  German  Zeppelin  Lz-TT  destroyed  by  a  French  antomobfle 
crew. 

March  5.  Three  German  Zeppelins  make  a  night  raid  over  eight  counties 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  killing  and  injuring  several  men,  women, 
a»d  ohildren. 

March  18.  In  an  engagement  between  a  French  aeroplane  squadron  and 
German  squadron  in  upper  Alsace,  four  French  and  three  German 
machines  were  destroyed. 

March  19.  Four  German  Zeppelins  drop  bombs  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
England,  killing  nine  persons.  One  of  the  machines  was  destroyed 
by  a  Britisk  aeroplane. 

March  20.  Sixty-five  British,  French,  and  Belgians  flying  in  machines  at- 
tack Grerman  aircraft  at  Zeebrugge  on  the  Belgian  coast. 

March  25.  British  aeroplanes  attack  German  aircraft  at  Schlesswig,  losing 
three  of  tksir  number. 

March  2T.  German  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  on  the  city  of  Saloniki,  kill- 
ing about  twenty  persons.  Several  of  the  German  machines  were 
destroyed  by  French  aviators.  Austrian  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  over 
the  Venetian  provinces. 

March  81.  Zeppelin  airship  L-IS  destroyed  by  gr^nfire  during  a  raid  on 
England,  in  which  five  airships  took  part. 

April  3.  German  Zeppelins  make  the  fourth  consecutive  raid  in  as  many 
nights  over  Great  Britain. 
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April  14.    Three  British  naval  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  on  Constantinople. 

May  3.  German  Zeppelin  L-20  is  abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
following  a  raid  over  England. 

May  4.  German  Zeppelin  scouting  off  the  British  coast  destroyed  by 
British  warships. 

May  6.  German  Zeppelin  passing  over  the  harbor  of  Saloniki  is  de- 
stroyed by  gunfire  from  the  Allied  fleets. 

May  17.  Advisory  Aerial  Board  with  Earl  Curzon  as  president  is  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain. 

June  21.  First  Lieut^iant  Immelmami  shot  down  oa  Frenck  temt  by 
Lieutenant  G.  R.  McCubbin. 

June  24.  Victor  E.  Ghapmaui  an  American  aviator  in  the  French  service, 
killed  over  German  lines  in  Verdun. 

July   -9.    German  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  on  the  English  sovtheasi  eoast. 

July  10.     British  hydroplane  bombards  Beirut,  Syria. 

July  14.    Austrians  drop  bombs  on  Padua,  Italy. 

July  20.  French  aviator  Marehal  flies  over  800  miles,  drops  proclamation 
on  Berlin,  and  descends  in  Poland,  before  reaching  the  Busslan  lines. 

July  29.  German  airships  raid  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  on  east  coast 
of  England. 

POLITICAL    HAPPENINGS 

January    5.    Compulsory  service  bill  is  introduced  into  House  of  Commons* 
February  10.    Germany  and  Austria  declare  that  after  February  29  ti&ey 

will  treat  armed  merchant  emit  aa  warships. 
February  15.    British.  Osders  in  Council  issued  in  regard  to.  taking  oyer  war 

plants  and  munitluns. 
Fefamary  16.    Fr)Hn<!h»  Great*  Bcstain,  and  Russia  rencFW  their  pledges  to 

reestablish  theindep^MLdenee  of  Belgium. 
February  21.     House  of  Commons  votes  a  war  credit  of  $2,100,000,000. 
Februaary  22.     The  Russian  Duma  opens  in  tlie  presence  of  iiie  csar. 
February  23.    Portugal  seizes  thirty-six  German  and  Austrian  intexned 

merchant  vessels. 
February  29i     Italy  seizes  thirty-four  German  merchant  vessels; 
March  27-2S.    A  war  con^rence  of  the  Allies  ia  h^d  in  Pam  to  decide 

the  future  conduct  of  the  war. 
April  24-May  1.     Revolt  in  Dublin  with  severe  fighting. 
May  23.     House  of  Commons  votea  $1,600,000^000  war  oredit; 
May  26.    King  George  signs  the  British  compulsory  military  serviee  bill. 
June    3.     The  Allies  declare  a  state  of  siege  at  Saloniki. 
June  10.    The  Salandra  Government  resigns  in  Italy. 
June  14-17.    Allied  commercial  conference  in  Paris  agrees  on  economic 

procedure  in  regard  to  the  Central  Powers  after  the  war. 
June  21.     M.  Zaimis  becomes  Prime  Minister  of  Greece. 
July    6.     David  Lloyd-George  appointed  Secretary  of  War  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  succeed  Earl  Kitchener. 
July  20-21.     German  authorities  remove  a  large  body  of  population  from 

French  and  Belgian  towns. 
July  24.    House  of  Commons  issues  credit  of  $2,260,000,000. 
July  26.     Crisis  in  the  British  cabinet  over  the  provisional  scheme  for  home 

rule  in  Ireland. 
July  28.    Execution  of  Captain  Fryatt. 


THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

THE  WAR 

Statements  from  the  British,  French,  and  German  Ambassadora 

to  the  United  States 


BRITISH     EMBASSY 
WASHINGTON 

July  19,  1916. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  courteous  invitaticm 
to  my  government  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  war  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  its  outbreak. 

My  government  fully  appreciates  your  kindness  and  courtesy 
in  placing  at  its  service  the  Review  which  has  already  contributed 
to  such  an  honourable  extent  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the 
great  events  which  are  now  passing  before  us.  Had  the  policy 
of  my  government  undergone  any  change  since  the  war's  com- 
mencement I  have  no  doubt  that  a  statement  explaining  such  a 
change  would  have  been  issued.  But  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  is  now  what  it  was  when  the  war  first  began  under 
circumstances  with  which  you  readers  are  entirely  familiar. 
To  quote  Sir  Edward  Grey's  words:  "Is  there  anyone  who 
thinks  it  possible  that  we  could  have  sat  still  and  looked  on 
without  eternal  disgrace  ?" 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cecdl  Spring  Rice. 

The  Editor 

Collier's  Weekly, 

New  York. 
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AMBA88ADE 

D£     LA     BliPUBlilQUE     FBAH9AISE 

AUX     iXATfi-UNIS 

Washington,  le  July  10,  1916. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  had  not  failed  to  forward  to  my  Government  your  request 
for  a  statement  concerning  the  war  on  the  occasion  of  its  im- 
pending second  anniversary. 

I  am  instructed  to  convey  to  you,  in  answer,  tbe  expraBsion 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  regret  at  his  inabiHty  te  eonqily  witb 
the  wish  of  a  review  so  honorably  known  as  GMier^s  Weekly. 
The  case  of  France  is  so  plain  that  it  is  not  felt  there  can  be 
need  for  explanations,  much  less  for  pleadings ;  and  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  public  documents. 

They  show  how  that  war,  which  France  had  done  her  utmost 
to  prevent,  was  declared  on  her  by  the  Germans  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1914,  for  such  frivolous  motives  as  a  shelling  by  her 
aeros  of  places  as  distant  as  Nurenberg:  an  imaginary  deed  of 
wbicTi  she  never  dreamt,  i^Tiich  she  has  never  been  able  to  du- 
plicate, and  which  an  inspection  of  the  local  newspapen  has 
proved  to  have  passed  unmentioned  by  them  and  umiotaced  by 
the  inbabitants.  As  she  was  considered  a  prey  to  be  dealt  with 
at  once  and  at  all  cost,  the  invasion  of  her  territory  was  ^llfected 
through  Belgium,  and  that  invasion,  entailing  on  the  .Belgian 
and  French  populations  untold  misery,  still  continues. 

It  still  continues;  not  for  very  long,  a  day  will  soon  dawn 
which  will  be  the  day  of  Justice. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 

JU88ERAND. 

The  Editor 

CoUier'8  Weekly, 

New  York. 
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KAISERLICH     DEUTSCHE     BOTSCHAFT 

GERMAN     EMBASSY 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

New  York,  August  28,  1916. 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son, 

Publishers. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

With  reference  to  previous  conversations  I  beg  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  statement  for  the  "Story  of  the  Great  War",  It  has 
been  written  by  Baron  Mumm  von  Schwarzenstein,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,  now  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  Bernstorfp. 

WHAT     HAS     GERMANY     ACHIEVED     IN 
TWO     YEARS     OF     WAR? 

In  order  to  appreciate  what  Germany  has  accomplished  during 
two  years  of  war,  one  has  to  recall  to  mind  the  great  expecta- 
tions which  her  enemies  had  attached  to  this  war,  into  which 
their  powerful  coalition,  after  years  of  political  scheming  and 
thorough  military  preparations,  had  enmeshed  the  prosperous 
Empire. 

At  the  outset,  the  avowed  purpose  of  Germany's  enemies  was 
to  annihilate  her, — ^her  army,  her  fleet,  her  commerce  and  her 
industry.  France  hoped  to  regain  Alsace  Lorraine  and  the 
western  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Russia  expected  to  gratify  her  de- 
sire for  territorial  expansion  by  conquering  the  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Posen,  which  probably  were  to  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  Russian  culture.  Austria-Hungary  was  to 
be  dismembered;  the  Balkan  states  were  to  be  rendered  tribu- 
tary to  the  Ozar;  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  were  to 
be  added  to  the  Romanoff's  dominions.    As  for  England,  she  de- 
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liberately  entered  this  war  because  she  thought  that  she  would 
run  small  risk  in  helping  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. 

The  world  will  remember  the  vainglorious  way  in  which  Ger- 
many's enemies  foretold  that  before  long  their  armies  would 
meet  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  Cossacks  would  parade 
the  streets  of  Berlin  and  Indian  lancers  and  Gurkhas  would 
stroll  through  the  parks  of  Potsdam.  The  German  fleet,  it  was 
asserted,  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  it  had 
time  to  think.  When  this  fond  hope  was  not  realized,  the 
German  fleet  was  to  be  dug  out  like  a  rat  of  a  rat-hole.  In 
their  expectations  our  enemies  saw  German  industry  ruined. 
Germany  was  soon  to  be  paralyzed,  nay,  would  soon  be  passing 
away. 

Such  were  the  expectations  of  the  enemies,  attacking  us  from 
all  sides.  Germany  was  drawn  into  a  war  of  self-defense.  Her 
fight  is  a  fight  for  national  existence.  And  today  how  do  mat- 
ters stand? 

Have  the  hopes  and  plots  of  our  enemies  been  realized?  Has 
Germany  successfully  fought  her  war  of  self-defense  or  has  she 
not? 

Excepting  one  small  comer  of  the  Empire,  the  only  enemy 
soldiers  on  German  soil  are  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  war  is  fought  on  enemy  soil.  Germany  and  her  allies  oc- 
cupy three  independent  kingdoms.  They  hold  vast  areas  of 
enemy  territory  in  east  and  west.  They  hold  these  territories 
firmly  and  without  fear  of  losing  them  by  force  of  arms. 

Consider  the  efforts  that  our  enemies  have  made  on  the  west 
front.  In  their  unsuccessful  attempts  at  Loos  and  in  Champagne 
last  autumn  they  suffered  terrible  losses  and  made  no  headway. 
In  the  spring  Germany  took  up  the  offensive  against  Verdun. 
Step  by  step,  and  with  but  small  losses,  we  are  steadily  gaining 
ground ;  the  French  positions,  although  defended  with  desperate 
courage,  are  crumbling  away  one  by  one. 

Thanks  to  the  genius  of  Hindenburg,  East  Germany  is  no 
longer  threatened  by  Russia.  Last  year,  in  cooperation  with 
our  valiant  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  we  drove  back  the  Russians, 
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overwhelmingr  tlieir  armies  aiGh  wril  as  their  sferaiig)i(Ad&.  We 
took  poBsessiozr  of  Courtandv  LiQuiania  and  FtilamL  Fob  tiie 
last  two  months,  it  is  true,  the  Russians  have  resumed  the-  of- 
fensiye;  But,  atthoagh  they  have  gained  oeaBSoterabhr  lecal  ad- 
vantages at  terrftle  cost,  Uti^y  have  not  soceeedeA  ia  hveaiaag 
13iron0h  our  lines^ 

Even  at  the  very  moment  when*  our  enemieBi  after  nmitlis  of 
careful  preparation,  seek  to  brihir  to  Bear  their  greatest  poae&le 
pressure  on  both  German  fronts  they  attain  nothing  but  terriMe 
losses.  They  achieve-  but  Ifttls  substamtial  gain.  They  haw  in 
no  mat^iaf  way  deranged  our  general  posvMon:  on  tlte  weeteni 
front.  The  tidiep  has  turned  agamv  Our  enenms  witt  probaUy 
realize  in  time  that  th^  aire  biting  en  granite  and  tftat  partial 
successes  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  their  exhaustion  wUSbamt 
materially  changniflf  the  miiftaiT  silhuitien.  Tbda^  eonnany 
awaits  the  outcome  of  ISie  presestr  corabmed  offoiBive  of^  the 
Allies  with  cahmress  and  conAdsnce.  Then  her  tun.  nKt3r  oooe 
once  more.  The  Allies  have  been  rejoicing  over  the  ceilfcpBr  of 
Germany:  They  have  repeatedly  and  positivdjr  propkeeled  it 
R^)eatedly  it  has  been  postponed.  It  seems  now^  a9  if  iV  vpsodd 
have  to  be  adjourned  ad  Kalendas  Graeeas. 

Last  autumn  tiie  worfd  assw  iSke  rapid  eonqueat  of  Seplri;»  and 
Montenegro  by  German,  Aus4ro-Sung«pian  and  Bb%arian<  tveeps. 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  direct  eooumuiicatien  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Bagdad.  Whe  can^  underestimate-  the  politicaf , 
military  and  economic  importance  of  this  feait  te  Gstmmny  and 
to  her  allies  ? 

Bulgaria  joined  the  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria*HuDg«vy  and 
Turkey  because  she  realized  that  Iftieips  wa»  to  be  the  ultiknate 
victory.  The  four  Cientral  Powers  form  a^  solid  and  pemrf ul 
political  combination ;  they  adljoin  each  other  ami  are  beuad  to- 
gether  by  ecoilomic  interests; 

Let  us  now  consider  the  naval  situation.  IhisiMEd  of  line  Ger- 
man fleet  being  at  the  bottom^  of  the  sea,  cansetoidbl]!^  mamt  Brit- 
ish than  German*  men-of-war  findl  themeetves  m  that  position. 
Since  the  great  battTe  oftHie  Skagemk;.  wheve  ttoGomaiK  Sigh 
Sea  Fleet  successfully*  fought  agauurit  the  aitire  Beitidi  Grand 
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Fleet,  the  British  losses  have  increased  alarmingly.  The  Ger- 
man Navy  is  young,  but  it  has  proved  its  merit ;  more  than  tfiat, 
it  has  proved  that  the  proud  British  fleet  is  by  no  means  invin- 
cible. Our  submarines  have  shown  to  the  world  that  Germany 
possesses  a  powerful  weapon  against  England,  even  though,  out 
of  consideration  for  neutral  interests;  this  arm  of  her  navy  has 
not  yet  been  fully  tested  against  the  illegal  methods  adoptefl  by 
England  in  her  effort  to  starve  Germany's  entire  civilian  popu- 
lation. The  exploits  of  the  Emden,  the  Moewe  and  the  Appam 
are  still  fresh  in  everybody's  memory.  To  them  can  now  be 
added  the  achievements  of  the  submersible  DeutscfUand,  by 
means  of  which  we  have  begun  to  resume  our  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  despite  the  so-called  British  blockade. 

For  two  years  we  have  been  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Doubtless,  Great  Britain's  sea  power,  which  has  caused  us 
the  loss  of  our  distant  colonies  and  the  suspension  of  most  of 
our  maritime  trade,  is  not  yet  broken.  Nevertheless,  today  Brit- 
ish prestige  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

British  sea  power  has  caused  Germany  and  the  neutral  nations 
of  the  world  many  inconveniences,  and  it  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  war.  But  we  know  that  this  will 
not  advance  our  enemies'  cause.  Victory  does  not  lie  this  way. 
Germany  has  learned  to  live  on  her  resources  during  the  war. 
All  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  her  economic  life  she  pro- 
duces herself.  For  such  as  are  not  accessible  at  present,  she  has 
found  substitutes.  Our  food  supply  is  ample  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  military  forces  as  well  as  for  our  civilian  population.  The 
skillfully  organized  distribution  of  food,  recently  introduced,  will 
enable  us  to  hold  out  in  spite  of  the  British  blockade,  even  if  our 
harvest,  which  promises  to  be  excellent,  should  not  come  up  to 
our  expectations. 

Looking  back  upon  her  achievements  during  the  last  two  years, 
Germany  enters  into  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  unaltered 
confidence  in  her  final  triumph.  Germany  is  willing  to  terminate 
this  terrible  bloodshed,  she  is  willing  to  make  an  honorable  peace 
on  condition  that  her  legitimate  interests  sre  safeguarded;  but 
she  is  prepared  to  continue  the  struggle  with  the  same  dogged 
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determinatiofB  that  ste  has  mazuf  estod  up  to  now^  adace  het 
mies  an  still  virtuaQy  Rsdved  to  annihilate  lier,  evmt  it,  for 
appearanee^a  sake,  they  have  of  lade  aomewhafc  madSAai  tiieir 
war  aims  hj  dedarinfir  that  tfae^  mere^jr  iBtond  ta  wipe  o«t  what 
they  call  Germaii  ^Militarism.* 

Germany  is  ftghEtinsr  agaiiuit  tibe  greatest  odda  lowwn  in  his- 
tory. She  is  not  only  flghtiiig  agaibflt  ttke  noet  powerful  eoi&- 
bi]!iatio&  of  enemies,  but  at  the  saone  time  has  to  onatcnd  wiHi  a 
world  of  prejudice,  skinful^  crsoted  against  her,  as  iPeB  aa  wi& 
hikowanimess  toward  our  enemies'  tyimmf  on  tke  part  oi  the 
neutral  natioiie.  SooMtinMS  we  wonder  at  Una;  taut 
we  gD  on  fli^tinff  tor  our  cause. 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


Pronunciation  of  Geogra/phical  Names  Occurring  in  this  Work 


Abu  Zenaima    aboo'  zay-ny'ma 
Achi  Baba    achee  baba 
Adige    adee'ghay  (Austrian) 

adee'jay  (Italian) 
Aerschot    ahr-scot' 
Agordo    agor'doh 
Aisle    ale 
Aisne    ane 
Aix    ex 

Aix-la-Chapelle    ex-la-sbapeir 
Aix-Noulette    ex-noolet' 
Akabah    akahl>a 
Akhtunski  Pass    akhtoon'sky 
Aldershot    awl'dershot 
Alexinatz    alexee'nats 
Alost    alost' 

Alsace    Gferman  "elsass'* 
Alsatian    alsay'shen 
Alt-Aux    alt^wts' 
Amiens    ab'mee-en 
Ancerville    anser'vee 
Andrecby    andresbee' 
Annopol    anno'pol 
Apremont    apr'mong 
Ardahan    ardaban' 
Ardennes    arden' 
Argonne    argonn' 
Armenti^res    armangtyare' 
Arras    arass' 
Arusha    arro'sba 
Asiago    azeeab'go 
Asiero    az-yer'o 
Asma  Dere    dai'ray 
Assobam    assobabm' 
Atakpame    a'tak-pah'may 
Auberive    ob-breev' 
Aubers    ob-bear' 
Auerstadt    our'statt 
Augustijnow    avgoostee'noff 
Augustovo    avgoost'ava 
Autrecbes    ob-tresb' 
Avlona    avlo'na 
Avre    avr 


Ayun  Monsa    a'yoon 
Azerbaijan    azerbyjan' 
Azizi    azee'zee 

Babina  Glava    bal>eena  gla'va 

Baghcbe    bag'cheh 

Banais    ba-niee' 

Baraque    de   I'Epine      barrack    del 

epeen' 
Barcbon  Fort    barshong' 
Baranovitchy    barano'vicby 
Basancourt    bazancoor' 
Batum    batoom' 
Bavai    bav-eye' 
Bazar  Siak    syak 
Beausejour    boh-sezboor' 
Bedzin    bedzeen' 
Bellewaarde  Wood    bdleb-ar'deb 
Bercbem  -  Sainte  -  Agathe    ber'sben- 

sant-agabt' 
Beresina    berrezee'na 
Bereza    beray'zab 
Bergen-op-Zoom    zome 
Berjan    ber-jan' 
Berry-au-Bac    o-bac' 
Betbany    bettab'nee 
Betbune    beeton 
Beuvraignes    b5vrain' 
Bezzecea    betsek'ka 
Biecz    beeyets' 
Bielostok    "1"  Kke  "w*' 
Biercza    be-yertsa 
Bijeljina    be-yel-yee'na 
Bir  Mabeiuk    ma-ba/yook 
Bitolia    bee-torya 
Bixscboote    bix-sko'teb 
Blamont    blamong' 
Blankenbergbe    ber'gay 
Blaques    blabk 
Blonie    blo-nee' 
Bober    bobr 
Bocbnia    bokb'nya 
Boedingbe    boo-sing'er 
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Bois  Bolante    bwa  bolaaf 

Bois  d'Ailly    bwa  dah'yee 

Bois  de  Forges    forsh' 

Bois  de  Mont-Mare    mong-mta^ 

Bois-le-Peetre    pater 

Bolimow    bolee'moff 

Bologna    bolon'ya 

Boloto    bolo'toh 

Bonaberi    bonnabay^ree 

Bordeaux    bordoh' 

Bosche    French  slang  for  a  Crerman 

"Square-head;"  'Thick-head" 
Boshdarevatz    bozhdaray'yats 
Bosut    boss'oot 
Boudonville    boodong-vee' 
Bramont    bramong 
Branjevo    branyay'vo 
Brazinconrt    brazangcoor^ 
Breisgan    briee'gow 
Brescia    bresh'ah 
Breza    bray'za 
Briey    bree-ay' 
Brimont    breemong^ 
Brindisi    brindee'se* 
Brodjanska  Glavitza     lymdgpawr'Aa- 

gla'veetsa 
Bruges    briizh 
Brzezany    bzhe-zah'nee 
Brzostek    bshos'tek 
Buczacz    boo-sass' 
Bukowina    booko-vee'iia 
Bumhaupt    boomliowpt 
Butaniyeh    bootanee'jray 

Calais    calla/ 

Cambrai    cambray' 

Camp  de  Mailly    mayyee 

Canteleux    cantlo 

Carency    caran'see 

Cattaro    cat'taro 

Cettinje    setteen'yay 

Chalons    shallong' 

Champagne-Pouilleuse    pooee-yfe' 

Chapelle  St.  Roch    shapeir  St  Rosh 

Charleroi    sharl-rwa' 

Charleville    sharl-veell 

Chateau  Thierry    shatto'tee-err'y 

Chatdet    shatlay' 

Chaudfontaine    sho-fonten' 

Chauny    sho-nee 

Chimay    shee-may^ 

Chipres    sheepr 

Chocimierz    Idiotsimyarta 


Chodorow    khodo'i 

Cholm    kholm 

Choruk    kho'rook 

Chotin    khotin 

Chyrow    khee'rov 

Ciezkoviee  -  Walastow       dasalcmtz- 

valas'tov 
Cilicia    selish'ya 
Cividale    chiwy-dahlor 
Col  de  Bonhomme    bonnom' 
Cambres    com^ber 
Comines    commeen' 
Compi^gne    comp-yen' 
Coucy-le-Chateau    coosseele-shatto' 
Coulommiers    coolomeer' 
Courtiai    coortray' 
Couvrellea    coovrell' 
Ctesiphon    tay'zee-fon 
Cuinchy    canshee 
Cuxhaven    cooks-hah'fen 
Czarkowa    tsar'kora 
Czemovicz    tser'norits 

Dannemarie    dan-mah-ree' 
Daume    dome 
Debreczen    debrets'en 
Dedeagatch    day-day-ak-gatch' 
Dembica    dembits'a 
Demir  Kapa    cap'poo 
Dinant    deenang' 
Dixmude    dixmoo'deh 
Djakova    jak'ova 
Djamschato    jamshah'toh 
Dommary  Barancourt    barancoor' 
Donaueschingen    doh'now-esh'ingen 
Douai    oo-ay 

Driegrachten    dree'grakhten 
Drina  River    dree'na 
Droghitchin    dro-ghit'chin 
Dubiecko    doo-be-ets^ko 
Dubovitza    doo-bo-veet'sa 
Dubowoje    doobovo'yay 
Duffel      duf-fell 
Dukla  Pass    dookla 
Dulcigno    dool-cheen'yo 
Dunajec  River    doo'ndyets 
Durazzo    doodrat'so 

Ecaffaut    ekaffo' 
Eghezee    eggay-za/ 
Elabe    ellah1)ay 
Epinat    epae-ni^' 
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Epine  de  VedegrHnge    epeen'de-vaid- 

grahnj' 
Erivan    eri-vahn' 
Ermenonville    veel' 
Erzerum    erts-room' 
Etchmiadzin    etch-mya-zeen' 
Eve^ee  Port    ev-en-yea' 
Eydtkuhmen    ite-koo'nen 
Eylau    eye-low 

Fdre      Champenoise    fair      shamp* 

nwahz' 
Filipkowu    ko'voo 
Fiiime    fee-oo'meh 
Fleurbaix    florbay' 
Forest  of  Compiegne    compe-en' 
Fort  Besan^on    bay-zang-sson 
Fort  Belfort    beh-for' 
Fort  of  Boncelles    bong-sell' 
Fort  Breedonck    bray-donk' 
Fort  Broeckem    broo'kem 
Fort  Camot    camo' 
Fort  Douaumont    doo-o-monir 
Fort  Emines    emmeen' 
Fort  of  Loncin    long-san  ' 
Fort  Maizeret    maze-ray 
Fortress  Osowic    vits 
Fort  Stabroek    stabrook 
Fort  Yen!  Kale    kah'Ier 
Fort  Zwyndrecht    zwine'drekt 

Gaba  Tepe    teh-peh 
Galicia    galish'yeh 
GaUii)oli    gallip'poli 
Garbunovka    garboonof'ka 
Gembloux    zhom-bloo' 
Gerardiner    zhair-ar-mare' 
Givenchy     zhivon-shee 
€rorizia,  Italian;  Austrian,  Gdn,  or 

Goritz 
Gorlice    Gorleet'sa 
Grabiowiec     grabyo'vyets 
Grafenstafel    grah'fens-tah'fel 
Gravelotte    grahv'lot 
Grootfontein    grote'fontane 
Grybow    gree-boff' 
Guise    gheeze 

Haelen    hahlen 
Haftdewan    dewan' 
Haisnes    ajmes 
Halicz    halitch 
Hartmannsweilerkopf    vilerkopf 


Haute  Chevauches    ote-shevoshe' 
Hazebrouck    ha'ze-browk 
Heldhoek    heltliook 
Herzegovina    vee'na 
Hulluch    hooUookh 

Inovolodz    eenov'olodge 

Issy  les  Mclineaux   issee-lay-mo-laon' 

Ivangorod     eevango'rod 

Jasiolda  River    yashold'a 
Jazarzew    ya'zar-zef 
Jeiia     yay  na 

Kalisz     kalish 
Kaluszin     ka-loosh'in 
Earun  River    karoon' 
Katchanik    katcha'nik 
Eeetmanshoop    kate-xnans-hope 
Eekkau    kek-cow 
Ehorassan    san' 
Kiao-Chau    kee-ah-o-chow' 
Eielce  Hills    kyel'tse 
Eniashevatz    knya-zhevatz 
Eoprikeoi    koy 
Eorelitchy    korell'itchy 
Eoziany    kotsee-ah'ny 
Eoziowa    kotsee-o'va 
Eragujevatz    goo'ye-vats 
Euczurmik    koot'soormik 
Eum  Eale    koom-kahleh 
Euprikeui     see  Eoprikeui 
Eurische  Haff    koo'risheh 
Eurschany    koorsba'nee 
Eurumum     kooromoon 

La  Bassee    bassay' 

La  Cour  de  Soupir    coor-de-soopee' 

La  Fere    fair 

Le  Ferte  Gaucher    go-shay' 

La    Fontaine-aux-Charmes    fonten- 

o-sharm 
Landrecies    lan-dres-see' 
Le  Gateau     catto' 
Le  Mesnil    mez-neel' 
Liege    lee-ezh' 
Loos    lohs 

Losnitza    lozb-nee'tsa 
Louvain    loovang' 
Ludihorecza    loodihor'etcha 

Magyars    mad'yars 
Malines    maleen' 
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Masfliges    masi 
Maubeuge    marbozh' 
Maupertuia    ma^peat-lwmi 
Meaux    ma'' 
Memel    may'nieil 
Mendawi    men-da''«peB 
Menin-Ypres    eepr' 
Messines    messeen'  . 
Meurthe    mort 
Meuse  Valley    moz' 
Mezi^res    mez-ymnt 
Mezo-LaboTcz    ladMrta' 
Miedzyrzets    mnaAmsMh'jm' 
Miratimont    meeromuifl^ 
Mltao     (Riunh)  uumtufvw 
Mlawa    mla'va 
Mocziska    raotwdiees'kib 
Mohileff    mo^i^Me-teff' 
Mojkovac    mozhlcovats 
Monastryzek    monastree'stok 
Monfalcone    mon-fal-c(/iiA 
Hontfancon    mon-fo-kong' 
Montmindl    iiKnigBia«-ry«' 
Moronvilleni    jmrnrngveeym^ 
Moselle    mo-ztil^ 
Mount  Ctoto*   ero'chait 
Mt.  Lovcen    lof  chen 
Mount  Turchenkeui    koy' 
Mount  Viatrovka    vyatrof  ka 
Muchavka    moo-cbaTka 
Munkacg    moon-katsb' 

Nagy  Polena    nady 
Namur   .nammdr^ 
Neu  Sandek    noi-zan'dek 
Nida  River    nee'da 
Niemen  River    nee'men 
Nieuport    neev'port 
Nizankowice    nee-zan'ko-vits 
Nouvron    noo-vrongr' 
Novo  Radowsk    ra'dofsk 
Novy-Sacz    satch 

Oikovice    o-ee-ko'vits 
Oise    wabz' 

Old  Zuczka    Tsootcblca 
Opoczno    opocb'no 
Orsova    or'sbova 
Ourcq    oork' 
Ourthe    oorf 

Pancsova    pantch'ova 

Pas  de  Calais    pa-de-callay' 


Passchendaele    pasa'kanHbihl 
Pervyse    per-vie'zeh. 
Pilaskowice    pilarico'iita 
Pilisca    pee-leets'a 
PUwiszki    piU-visbTki 
Pinczow    pin^off 
Piotrkow,  pyotter-koff 
Ploagabaart    pUMcr'atairt 
Poelcapelle    pool-capelleb 
Pomme-Py    pam-pee' 
Pouillon    pooae-yooff' 
Pozzacbio    pod-zak'kio 
Prague    prabg' 
Proszowicz    pnwlMi^vitz 
Pruszkow    proosfei^hsff 
Przeczyca    jgliei  ahcatftiB 
Przemysl    priHQ^niiil 
Pustertbal  Railwap   paai^teytaM 


Quennevi^rev 
Quincby    kanshee' 

Rajac    rab'yats 

Ramscappelle    rams-ca-pelleb 

Rawa    raVa 

Rawa-Ruska    rai!wMBDoal» 

Reillon    ray-eeyong' 

Rheims    ranz' 

Riga    ree'ga 

Roclincourt    rodan-coor^ 

Roubaiz    roo-bay' 

Rouen    roo-ong*^ 

Roulers    roo-lay' 

Roye    Rwab' 

Rue  d'Ouvcrt    doovair' 

Rue  du  Marais    marray' 

Rzezow    zbesboff 

Sadowa-Wisznia    sado'va-visb'nya 

Sagbandere    sa-g^an-day'reb 

Saint  Di6    san-dee-eb' 

St.  Eloi    ell-wa' 

Saint-Hillaire    santil-lair' 

St.  Menehould    main-ooF 

St.  Mibiel    mee-yel' 

Saint-Souplet    soo-play' 

Saloniki    sa-lo-ni'ld 

Sarajevo    serra-yay'vo 

Save  River    sab-veb 

Scbeldt    skelt 

Scboorbakke    sbore-bak'keb 

Senlis    sen-lee' 

Skiemiewice    skyer'nee-vits 
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Soldau    zordow 

Souain    soo-anir' 

Soucbes    Boo-shay' 

Stryj    Btree 

Strypa    Btree'pa 

Suwalki  Province    soo'vak 

Szaki    Bbak'ee 

SEceserzyny    shtcHet'ser-tBeenaa 

Tamoviec    tar-no-viets 
TelepQvce    telepoft'seb 
Tepe    teb'peb 
Tbaim    tann' 
Thiavcoiurt    tee-o-coor' 
Tilicz  Pass    tillisb 
Tomaszow    tob-masb'off 
Tourooing    toor-kwansf 
Toumai    toor-nay 
Trier :  German  for  Trivet 
Trou  Bricot    troo-briko' 

Uatanov    oos-ta'noff 
Uzsok    ooti^ok 

Varennes    va-renn 
VanquoiB    vob-kwm' 


Veldboek    feltliook 
Vereczke    veresblceb 
Verlorenboek    ferlo'ren-book 
Visnyvtszyk    vis-nift-sbeek 
Vlamertingbe    fla'mer-tm-^y 
Voiovco    volof  tBO 
Vosfires    vohzh' 
Vonziers    vooz-yea 
Vyaztyt  Lake    visbtit 

WaerlooB    varlohs 

Wieliczka    veelisb-ka 

Windhoek    vindliook 

Woevr©    wo-ayvr' 

Wola  -  Szydlowieca     vola  -  zbeed  -  lo- 

veets'a 
Wyszkow  PasB    vishlcoff 
Wytscbaete    vite-abab'teb 

YpreB    eep'r 
YBer    ee'zer 

Zaleszczyki    za-lesb-cbik'ee 

Zamzzysko  zam'sbeez-ko 

Zandvoord  zanf fort 

Zeebrugge  za3rl>roog-geb 
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